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A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PRO- 
GRESS  OF  1HE  VETERINARY  ART. 

The  veterinary  art  appears  to  be  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. Among  the  Greeks,  the  philosophic  Xeno- 
phon  did  not  esteem  the  sabject  unworthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. His  work  (De  re  EquestriJ,  proves  that  the 
study  of  the  horse  was  held  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance by  many  great  men  even  in  those  days.  When 
the  glory  of  Greece  had  declined,  and  imperial  Rome 
had  snatched  the  laurel  of  victory  from  her  brow,  we 
find  the  subject  became  more  general ;  and  among  the 
many  authors  treating  on  it  figure  the  names  of  Varro 
and  Virgil,  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  the 
golden  period  of  Roman  literature.  A  treatise  by 
Columella,  (entitled  De  re  Rusticd),  is  particular!^ 
devoted  to  the  subject:  he  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Claudius. 

Nothing,  however,  of  importance  on  the  subject  ap- 
peared till  Vegetius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, embodied  in  his  writings  all  that  could  be  culled 
from  both  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  and  so  ably 
had  he  treated  on  this  head    that  for  ages  it  was  re- 
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garded  as  the  standard  of  the  veterinary  science.  Its 
professors  at  this  period  were  designated  Veterinarii^  a 
term  derived  from  vetermuSf  a  horse^  so  called  by  Pliny, 
probably  from  the  steady  and .  quiet  disposition  mani- 
fested by  that  noble  animal  when  trained  for  the  ser- 
vice of  man :  and  although  the  veterinary  art  in  the 
present  day  is  looked  upon  as  synonymous  with  far- 
riery,  still  this  latter  term^  from  ferrarius^  (ferrum, 
iron),  with  stricter  propriety  would  apply  to  that  use- 
ful and  important  branch  of  the  art,  namely — the  shoe- 
ing  of  horses 

As  farriers,  or  those  who  made  it  their  business  to 
shoe  horses,  were,  in  the  long  reign  of  barbarism  which 
followed  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  into 
Europe,  the  only  persons  who  practised  as  horse-doc- 
tors, the  distinction  between  veterinary  and  farriery 
became  extinct,  and  they  are  now  looked  upon  as  one 
an}  the  same  thing :  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  reflect  that  books  of  every  description  were 
in  that  age  of  darkness  shut  up  in  the  libraries  of  the 
convents,  and  learning*  confined  to  the  priesthood  and 
some  few  of  the  nobles.  Consequently,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  shoeing  horses  with  iron  was  then  first  com- 
menced, the  men  so  employed,  called  fEurriers,  were 
likewise  resorted  to  as  the  sole  persons  who  troubled 
themselves  to  procure  what  little  knowledge  existed 
of  the  veterinary  science. 

When  a  brighter  day  began  to  dawn,  and  learniug' 
dissipated  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  in*  the  sixteenth 
century,  this  science  found  a  patron  in  Francis  the 
First  of  France.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  vied 
with  each  other  in  producing  works  on  the  subject. 
The  writings  of  Camper  and  Caesar  Fiarchi  were  of 
considerable  note.  Blundeville,  Mascal,  Markham, 
and  others,  in  England,  now  likewise  began  to  apply 
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,Ui0m8eh«8  to  ita  rtudy:  Dr.  Bracken  deswres  par- 
ticular mention,  as  does  OBmer^  who  wrote  several  ab)e 
treatises,  and  thus  contributed  materially  to  the  im- 
provement and  success  of  the  art. 

But  the  greatest  impetus  towards  excdilence  was 
giv^i  by  the  estabUshment  .of  a  Veterinary  College  at 
Xyons,  in  1761,  nnder^  Hie  auspicious  patronage  oi* 
rc^ty.  The  ezdm]de  of  France  was  followed  by  most 
of  the  othCT  states  of  Europe ;  and  at  this  present  time 
:we  find  collies  for  the  advanoement  of  the  sdenoe  in 
almost  every  capital. 

M.  Vial  de.l^.  Bel  was  the  first  who  pn^poaed  the 

erection  of  sui^h  an  institution  in  Ekigland,  but  not 

meeting  with  the  success  he  anticipated  he  returned 

Lto  France.    In  1790  he  again  made  the  attempt,  and 

,  receiving  considerable  support  £rom  the  Agricultural 

Society  of  Odiham,  in  Hunpshire,  he  was  enabled  to 

lopen  the  instituticm  in  the  same  year :  of  this  hewas 

appointed  the  first  Professor. 

Many  writers  of  celebrity  now  appeared.  Blaine, 
who  was  assistant  professor  with  M.  St.  Bel,  Law- 
rence, White, .  and  othm,  came  into  the  field,  and 
considerable  improvement  in  the  science  was  making 
daily.  Broadman  published  his  "  Veterinary  Dic- 
tionary :''  and  in  1823  Mr.  Percivall  sent  forth  his  in- 
valuable work — "  A  Series  of  Elementary  Lectures  on 
the  Veterinary  Art."  Addi  to  these  a  hodt  of  names 
app^ured  whose  writings  have  illumined  the  horizon 
of  the  Vetmnary  Art,  which  is  £B»t  advancing  to  mjB- 
ridian  splendour.  .  . 

It  may  not  be.  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  Rules  of  t^ 
College. 

Those,  who  intend  to  become  pupils,  are  requi^  to 
pay  a  fee  of  twenty  guineas.    Agenieral  examiqiatifin 

c 
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takes  place 'everf  quarter  of  n  yea^i  bat  ao  bpecifibd 
time  18  stiptilated  for  a  rttidenCi  becoming  acqnaiiitiid 
with  the  art,  which  depends  vpOa^hit^  own  abilitfand 
perseverance.  Two  g«kieai  pw^lAtiukii  is'the  fee"  for 
subecrib^fB,  or  twentjT  gninelu^  tccmstitiltes  a  member 
for  Hk.'  This  entitka*  the  si^Miiribier  to  send  any 
nmnberof  hemes;  prorvided  the]^be-lam6  or  6tck;lo 
<he  veterinaiy  sti^les'^4iie  Atabttrimlenti  whtt^  they 
rmain  tiU  cured,  tiio  pto^iSet6r  "paying  only  for  tike 
keep  and  shoeing;  medicine  and  attendance  beii^ 
induded  in  the  subscription.  NoiMmbsmbers'  may 
send  titair^hoMetf  fortiiO4ai^i0tkm  (tf^the  ooUege  sur- 
gecms,  but  diey  tnust  not  be  admitted  to  the  stables,  j 
bft  addkicm  to'ftha  works  Iliaye  already  named,  the 
vetttfinarysttident,  audi ifideed 'all  who  admire  or  take 
4Miy  pride  or  interest  in  that  noble  animal  the  hone, 
^rffi'find  much  good  information  in  tirai^ctry  excellent 
**  T^rtatise  cm  the  Horse/'  published  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowle^ ; 
anda  monthly  publication  entitled  *'  The  Veterinarian/' 
will  give  an  insight  into  all  the  writings  and  improve- 
ments which  are  daily  making  in  the  art. 


I' . 


GfiNBRAL  HISTOKS^  OF  THE  HORSE. 

,  f  «  .  ^  .       ,.  ,.  .        . 

•  .... 

Ill  Zocdogy  the  horse  belongs  to  that  fomily  or  class 
called  BquuSf  which  consist  of  many  varieties,  as  the 
Bquus  Ammu,  (the  ass),  Eqims  Zebras^  (the  zebra) 
lbpm8  HenMmBj  (the  dziggtai),  Bquus  Montana 
(the  dauw),  and  the  Equus  QfMgga,  (qagga).  Ai 
the  head  of  these  stands  the  JBjuiis  CidbiMiu^  or  C!om« 
moti  Horse.    Armagh  there  are  many  varieties  ol 
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luMyfed  aaimab,  theie  are  leptrated  from  tbe  oth^ 
having  the  quadrupedal  phalmigeB  muted  and  nw- 
nNinded  with  a  hoof,  which  does  not  admit  of  its 
grasping  any  thing :  hence  these  animals  of  the  tnhe 
UNftfJaeay  or  hoofed,  haciing  but  one  toe;  bdoog^.  to  the 
Jmofy  soUpeda^  or  sin^erfboted* 

Miui  could  not  have  adneved  a  more  useful  een* 
quest  than  the  subjugation  of  this  tuauMA;  ufid  in 
whatever  light  we  view4fae  horse^  from  its  boUness, 
its  snrprisisig  stiengthi  its  exoeedbag  beauty^  its  atnas- 
ingqpeed,  <Nr  its  general  doGilily,dl  unite  pre^^sni- 
nently  in  .placing  this  noble  beast  at  the  head- of  our 
domesticated  animals. 

Hie  original  country  of  the  horse  cannot  now  be 
asoettained)  aIthough^  many  naturalists  think  that,  he; 
is  indigenous  to  most  coontries,  for  he  is  to  be  fooiyl 
in  every  traipMature,  under  the  bunung  aone  as  wi^ 
as  the  more  northern  dimates^^and  varyiiig  in  eiae  and 


>  •«• 


The  precise  time  when'  this  ansmal  was  first  4omei-> 
tioated  is  kst  in  the  remotenMs.cxf  antiquity.  The 
Sacred  Writings  inform  us  that  when  Jaeob  wwt  i«|o 
Egypt  to  procure  corU)  he  sent  up  oxen»  oarnds^  and 
asses.  Chariots  and  horses^  however,  appter  tohove 
been  used  by  Fharoah  when  that  prince  lost  his  army 
in  the  Bed  Sea<  Greece^  daubtJess,  amongst  other 
things,  learnt  the  art  of  subdumg  th^  animals  from 
the  Egyptians ;  and  history  infonns  us  that  horse  and 
chariot  rac^  were  highly  esteemed  at  titmr  games,  a^d 
Homer  mentions  them  as  early  as  Ihe  T^^pjan  war,    . 

Notwithstimding  the  circumstance  of  wfld  horses 
being  found  in  countless  droves  in  the  great  plaipa 
of  Tartary,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Arabians  knew 
the  use  of  this  animal  till  comparatiydy  a  late  period. 
Solomon,  in  his  traffic  with  fordgn  nations,  would 
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surely  hare  obtained  Arabian  horses  if  in  fais  day  the} 
were  aa  highly  esteemed  as  now ;  but  we  are  told 
Egypt  furnished  him.  Mahomet,  at  the  commence- 
ment  ol  his  care^,  did  not  possess  any  cavalry.  In- 
deed we  are  very  creditably  informed  that  when  pre- 
sents were  made  to  the  Arabian  princes,  even  as  fafte 
aa  the  fourth  century,  horses  were  considered  the  most 
acceptaUe  offsring,  from  which  drcumstance  we  may 
conclude,  that,  however  superior  the  present  breed 
of  horses  in  that  country  may  be,  the  chmate,  added 
to  their  own  artd  and  industry,  has  broi:^t  these  ani- 
knals  to  that  esteem  in  which  they  are  at  present 
held. 

•  The  Bomans  in  their  conquests  extended  the  general 
Use  of  the  horse,  and  appear  to  have  applied  them- 
aMves  greatly  to  its  culture;  although  they  did  not 
fittd  that  the  horse  was  unknown  in  the  northern  and 
western  regions  of  Europe,  as  doubtless  the  animal, 
when  once  domesticated  by  the  Greeks,  became  in 
^  ^Mt  requisition  in  every  part  of  the  continent. 

Many  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  what  period 

^  may  be  fixed  for  the  introduction  of  horses  into  Gteat 

iititain ;  and  indeed  it  wet^  a  vain  hope,  at  this  dia- 

^ttncebf  time;  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  any  thing  that 

6ould  with  truth  be  rdled  on,  since  our  eariiest  att- 

'thentic  history  introduces  to  our  notice  the  use  of 

'^ar  horses  aiMl  cfauiots  as  already  known,  and  at  a 

fM^ri^when  our  islanders  had  but  little  intereoufse 

wMi  their  continentid  neighbours.     But  this  sulijeat 

will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  another  chapter, 

•  tocher  with  the  various  breeds    now  in    g^eral 

'  esteeoi. 
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EXTERNAL  CONSTRUCnON  OP  THE 

HOKSE. 

Ir  wiU  be  our  fint  inte&tioD  to  ^e  some  idea  of  tbe 
most  appfoved  shape  and  propoitioDB  of  the  hors^ 
which  may  he  divided  ioto  six  several  parts,  namely — 
the  Heai— the  Nedc — ^the  Shoulders— the  Trunk — 
the  Limbs--and  Feet. 

1.  The  Head  is  one  of  the  first  parts  of  the  horse 
that  will  convey  to  judges  the  quality  of  the  breed. 
Nothing  of  beauty  can  surpass  the  prominent  outfines 
of  the  head  of  the  high-mettled  blood-horse,  winch  is 
small,  lean,  and  angular ;  the  forehead  broad ;  the  ears 
small  and  pointed ;  the  eyes  full  and  prominent ;  thje 
^Mps  deep,  firm,  and  by  no  means*  hanging  loose ;  the 
nostrils  open  and  wide;  and  the  mouth  "not  too 
small. 

2.  The  Neck  ought  to  rise  from  the  chest  with  a 
moderate  curve,  and  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  short. 
Horses  with  a  short  thick  neck  will  generally  perform 
any  work  requiring^  great  strength,  but  ihej  are  seldom 
noted  for  speed.  FVom  the  top  of  the  nedf  rises  the 
fMne,  wfairii  nature  a][^pears  to  have  superadded  as  ah 
Ofnament  and  beauty  to  this  noble  anilhali 

d.  The  Shoulders  should  run  in  an  oMi^pie  direeticNEi 
forward  frbmthe  wkfaers  towards  the  shoulder  pomts, 
ntd  should  be  muscular,  but  ntft  heavy,  as  they  aM 
-particularly  essential  to  the  movements  of  the  horse. 
Between  the  points  of  the  shoulders  lies  the  chest, 
which  should  be  moderately  expansive  and  promin^t, 
in  order  to  allow  the.  lungs  to  have  a  free  action. 

4.  The  Trunk  from  the  ribs  nearest  the  chest  should 
be  wide  towards  the  back,  and  gradually  deepened,  in 
order  to  give  the  form  which  is  termed  deep  in  the 
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girths,  and  as  tlie  ribs  decrease  in  size  they  ought  to 
become  mmre  circular,  which  gives  the  belly  a  round 
appearanoCi  and  is  more  esteemed,  not  only  for  the 
beauty,  but  because  it  is  accounted  more  healthy :  the 
loins  cannot  be.  too  broad  and  full,,  specially  irhen 
streogth  is  required;  they  should;^ be  a  little  rounds 
and  long :  the  tail  should  form  a  graceful .  curve  with 
the  loins. 

5.  The  fore  legs  are  straight,  gradually  approach- 
ing each  other  as  thay  descend  to  the  feet ;  the  arm 
should  be  musctdar  and  large,  when  small  it  generaUy 
dcoiotes  want  of  strength :  the  knee  large  and  flat,  and 
the  shank  muscular  and  firm,  and  by  no  means  fleshy. 
The  thighs  of  the  horse  should  be  eicceedin^y  strong 
imd  muscular,  and  no  part  will  discover  the  breeding 
of  the  animal  easier  s  the  stifle  should  be  of  consider- 
able length,  as  that  denotes  speed :  the  hock  is  the 
most  material  joint  of  the  animal,  and  should  be  broad 
and  wide,  it  is  subject  to  many  diseases,  and  ought  to 
be  well  looked  to; 

6.  The  Feet  also  require  attention,  and  are  more 
frequently  found  too  small  than  too  la;^ ;  they  should 
not  be  too  upriig]^,  which  tends  to  open  the  heel>  and 
thus  the  feet  beopme  ^ultyand  diseased:  the  hoqi 
should  be  of  a  considerable  si^e,  otherwise  the  foot  is 
eaiEdy  hurt,  and  rendered  unhealthy.  By  reference  to 
the  Plate  No.  2,  whidi  is  a  skeletcm  of  the  horse,  the 
reader  may  become  :acquainted  with  the  bony  stnictiure 
of  this  noble  animal,  whicli  is  very  essential  in  most 
cases  connected  with  the  treatment  of  wounds,  lame- 


r 
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ON  THE  TEETH.  AND  HENCE  THE  AGE.  ' 

Tbb  mouth  of  the  hone,  when  he  has  the  full  ooni*- 
plement,  contains  Harty  teeth.  These  are  of  three 
kmdSy  namelT — Windsors,  or  cutting  teeth--<;anine»  •or 
tustles — and  nu^»or  grinders ;  and^are  thus  arraiiged 
by  natural  historians :—  .^.i 

6  IJ         ,        6.& 

Incisors  —     Canine  Molar  .  ;:• 

6  l-l  .e-6         » 

In  front  of  each  jaw  stand  the  indsora,  twelve  in  mua^ 
her,  behind  which  lie  the  four  eanine  te^^.one  abavt 
and  one  below,  on  each  side  of  the  jaws :  at  some  die* 
tance  beyond  these  will  be  foimd  the  twentyj^&ur  mo«* 
iars,  and  these  are  flat  at  the  crown,  and  are  ooveied 
with  ridges  of  enamel  which  penetrates  the  substance 
of  the  tooth. 

When  five  or  six*  days  old,  the  four  front  teeth  be- 
gin to  shoot ',  and  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  months 
the  last  of  the  indoors  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
eoWs  mouth  .  is  completed.  The  yearling,  by  the  com^ 
pletion  of  the  first  year,  has  four  mdars  and  grindeca 
above  and  below ;  at  two  years  another  wiU  be  added; 
and  by  the  time  the  colt  is  thjcee  years  old  the  last 
of  these  teeth  ought  to  be  protru<hng ;  awL  between 
the  age  of  three  and  a  half  and  four  years  the  tusks 
usuaUy  appear,  which  do  not  arrive  at  their  full  growth 
till  about  the  sixth  year. 

The  horse,  however,  has  two  sets  of  nippers  and 
grinders ;  those  which  come  first  are  called  the  tem»^ 
parary,  which  presentiy  make  way  for  the  permanent 

The  permanrat  nippers  make  their  appearance  as 
follows,  and  are  generally  divided  into  three  kinds : — 
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ihe  front,  which  grow  between  the  age  of  two  and  a 
half  and  three  years ;  betweQx  three  aod  a  half  and 
four  years  the  next  pair  of  nippers  called  the  widdU 
or  dividers  will  be  changed ;  and'  the  last  important 
change  in  the  mouth  takes  place  between  four  and  4 
half  and  five,  when  the  comer  nipp^  sxe  shed  to  nuJoe 
way  for  the  new  ones,  .when  the  coU  changes  its  naaM 
for  that  of  horse  y  and  the  filly  becomes  a  mare. 

By  this*  time,  too,  the  permanent  molars  or  grinders 
have  likewise  been  completed.  As  the  hprse  advances 
in  age  the  cavities  of  the  nippers  gradually  be^,  to 
wear  away  i  at  six  the  mark  of  the  yronf,  and  by  eq^t 
years  the  mark  or  cavity  of  the  comer  nippa«,  has  &- 
appeared ;  the  horse  then  is  termed  aged,  and  it  ie« 
quires  a  vast  expenence  to  become  a  proficient  in  tell- 
ing the  age  after  this  period.  Dealers  have  at  this 
crisis  been  known  to  practise  a  species  of  deception 
called  bishoping,  in  order  to  procure  a  better  sale  for 
their  animals,  but  this  fraud  a  careful  eye  will  easily 
detect.  With  an  engraver's  tool  a  hole  is  filed  in  thl^ 
comer  nippers,  and  then  a  hot  iron  is  inserted,  which 
leaves  a  dark  mark  and  cavity,  but  of  a  blacker  naturei 
and  more  strongly  impressed,  than  in  the  natural  toot^ 
Some  pull  the  foal  teeth  out,  but  this  may  be  easily 
detected  by  rubbing  the  finger  along  the  gum  where, 
the  tusks  grow,  which  may  generally  be  felt  before  the 
comer  teeth  appear. 

M.  Girard  thus  states  his  opinion  after  this  :-*- 
''  At  eight  years  old  there  is  tisually  complete  ob- 
literation of  the  mark  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  nippers, 
the  dividers,  and  the  comer  teeth ;  the  central  enamel 
is  triangular  and  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  tooth ;  the  termination  of  the  cavity  next 
the  root  appears  near  the  anterior  edge  in  the  form 
of  a  yellowish  band,  longish  from  one  side  to  the 
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other.  At  nine  years  old  the  nippers  become  rounded, 
the  dividers  oval,  and  the  comer  teeth  have  become 
narrow;  the  central  diminishes^  and  approaches  the 
posterior  edge.  At  ten  years  old  the  dividers  are  be- 
come, rounded ;  the  central  enamel  is  very  near  the 
posterior  edge  and  rounded.  At  eleven  years  old  the 
dividers  have  become  rounded ;  the  central  enamel  is 
hardly  any  longer  apparent  in  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw.  At  twelve  years  old  the  comer  teeth  are  rounded ; 
the  central  enamel  has  completely  disappeared;  the 
yellowish  band  is  of  more  extent,  and  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  wearing  surface  ;  the  central  enamel  re- 
mains in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  At  thirteen  years 
old  all  the  lower  incisor  teeth  are  rounded ;  the  sides 
of  the  nippers  are  becoming  longish ;  the  central 
enamel  remains  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  it 
is  round  and  approaching  to  the  posterior  edge.  At 
fourteen  years  old,  the  lower  nippers  have  an  appear- 
ance of  becoming  triangular ;  the  dividers  are  becom- 
ing long  at  the  sides ;  the  central  enamel  of  the  upper 
teeth  diminishes,  but  still  remains.  At  fifteen  years 
old  the  nippers  are  triangular,  the  dividers  beginning 
to  become  so  ;  the  central  enamel  of  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  has  not  disappeared  as  yet.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  the  dividers  are  triangular,  the  comer 
teeth  beginning  to  become  so ;  the  central  enamel  of 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  will,  in  many  instances,  be 
found  to  have  disappeared.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age,  an  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  have  become  com- 
pletely  triangular ;  but,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the 
sides  of  the  triangles  are  all  of  a  length.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  the  lateral  portions  of  the  triangle  lengthen 
in  succession,  first  the  nippers,  then  the  dividers,  and 
afterwards  the  comer  teeth :  so  that,  at  nineteen  years 
of  6ge,  the  lower  nippers  are  flatted  from  one  sfde  to 

D 
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the  otber.  At  twenty  yean  ol  age  the  diTidera  are 
of  the  same  shape.  Finally,  at  twenty-one  yem  of 
age  this  shape  appears  in  the  corner  teeth  also." 

Although  some  foals  hare  been  dropped  in  Decem- 
ber, the  usual  period  is  the  month  of  May,  from  wfaicb 
its  age  may  be  generally  dated.  Many  horses  have 
been  known  to  Uve  to  a  great  age ;  but  the  usual  prae* 
tioe  of  making  the  animal  work  when  too  young,  and 
by  that  means  prematurely  exhausting  its  strength, 
considerably  shortens  its  days.  Mr.  Percival  tells  us 
of  a  horse  which  Uved  to  see  sixty-two  years.  In 
1 758  a  horse  died  which  received  a  ball  in  its  nedc  at 
the  battle  of  Preston  in  1715,  and  was  not  extracted 
till  after  death.  And  Blaine  mentions  a  gentleman  at 
Dulwich  who  recorded  having  three  horses  which  hved 
to  the  respective  ages  of  thirty-five,  thirty-seven,  amd 
thirty-nine  years. 


FEEDING  AND  WATERING. 

As  the  food  of  horses  is  well  known  to  act  consider- 
ably towards  maintaining  the  health  in  some  oases,  and 
in  others  tending  to  produce  ill-condition  and  sickness 
in  the  animal,  it  necessarily  becomes  imperative  to  say 
something  on  so  important  a  subject. 

Food  may  consist  of  two  kinds,  namely,  natural^  or 
such  as  animals  are  found  to  subsist  on  in  a  state  oi 
unrestrained  freedom,  and  artificial^  or  such  as  mma 
has  found  most  essential  to  produce  health,  str^agth^ 
and  condition,  when  domesticated  and  rendered  silb-» 
servient  to  his  use.    The  subject  will  be  better  dii« 


oussod  iiader  tbe  tbre^  ^afferent  headft  <^  H^^bajfe, 
.Gr0itiif  aod  Roots. 

L  Herbage  forms  the  principal  p^  of  tbe  food 
giiren  to  harses^  and  is  either  green. or  dry.  The  green 
herl»8^  consists  of  giBsa,  Glover^  i^e^  tares  or  vetches^ 
bieem^  sainfoin^  and  melilot ;  the  first  of  these  is  most 
generally  conrerted  into  dry  herbage  or  hay,  the  others 
tire  more  generally  given  (since  they  are  found  paor^ 
u^efiil  in  such  a  state)  when  green.  Of  grasses  there 
are  s^everal  different  sortSi  and  these  are  well  treated 
of  and  arranged  bySinplair,  and  merit  the  attention 
of  my  who  are  interested  in  agricultore  and  the  £urnL 
Cflover  is  not  esteemed  00  good  as  tares  in  what  is 
termed  '*  aoilmg  a  horse^''  and  yet  may  be  veiy  pro« 
perly  used  sometimes,  especially  with  a  sick  horse^ 
wMch  has  been  known  to  eat  this  in  preference  td 
any  thing  else.  Rye^  or  rye-grass,  though  looked  upoA 
as  not  60  nutritive  as  tares,  is  often  preferred  to  clover, 
but  it  has  been  found  to  purge  occasionally,  and  there* 
fore  not  always  good  for  the  horsCi  Tares  are  invalu- 
able in  some  cases,  for  they  are  both  medicinal  and 
nutritive  in  their  nature.  Many  have  entertained  a 
stupid  idea  that  they  are  apt  to  debilitate  the  system, 
and  to  make  the  hair  hare  a  staring  appearance :  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  be  found  very  efficacious  when 
judiciously  applied  in  cases  of  surfeit-lumps,  when  the 
leg^  have  begun  to  swell  or  the  heels  to  crack,  which 
is  not  \umsual  in  the  summer.  Lucem  and  sairffoin 
may  however  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  former  j  where 
hidebind  is  prevalent  they  have  been  very  speedy  in 
th^  ^ects,  and  have  soon  brought  a  poor  horse  into 
good  condition :  this  may  arise  from  their  being  so 
very  easy  of  digestion,  their  nutritious  quaUties  arQ 
consequently  more  readily  difl^ed  throughout  the 
system.    Hoj/  is  made  from  the  green  herbage,  which 
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when  out  ia  the  piopOT  bmmh  is  kft  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  and  after  a  due  time  gathered  together  into 
what  is  termed  ricks.  The  greatest  care  is  requisite 
during  the  whole  process,  for  the  most  judicious  per- 
sons have  frequently  heen  unfortunate  enoit^  to  have 
their  ricks  mowbumt  (as  it  is  generally  called) ;  in  such 
caaes  the  nutritious  qualities  are  greatly  inferior  to 
good  and  sweet  hay,  and  in  many  cases  have  produced 
disease.  When  hay  of  an  inferior  quality  is  given  to 
horses,  it  will  do  good  to  sprinklea  little  water  in  which 
salt  has  been  dissolved  oa  it ;  this  gives  the  animal  a 
relidi  for  the  food,  which  he  might  be  inclined  othe^ 
wise  to  refuse,  and  likewise  renders  it  innoxious.  Old 
hay,  which  has  been  carefully  stacked,  and  in  which  the 
fermentative  process  has  been  of  long  duration,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  more  nutritious  than  new  hsg^ 
Many  opinions  are  held  respecting  hay  generally. 
Blaine  says,  '*  Horsemen  are  not  agreed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  properties  of  hay  as  a  food  for  horses,  Gome 
holding  it  very  cheap,  others  lauding  it  to  the  skies. 
If  these  animals  can  be  supported  by  it,  of  which  theiie 
IS  ample  proof,  it  must  have  suffieiait  nutritious  pro- 
perties :  but  will  it  do  so  under  great  and  accelerated 
exertion  ?  The  answer  is — No.  Hay,  to  support  life 
even,  must  be  taken  in  great  quantities,  mmch  time 
must  be  allowed  to  digest  it,  and  much  water  to  fur- 
nish gastric  maceration  for  it  in  the  stomach.  All 
these  circumstances  are  directly  against  those  uses 
of  the  horse  to  which  luxury  and  the  wants  of  com>. 
merce  have  applied  him,  particularly  the  lighte(r  va;- 
rieties.  Among  these,  therefwe,  hay  is  more  used  as 
a  condiment,  or  as  we  use  otu*  vegetables,  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  aliments  to  a  healthy  distention  of  the 
stomach ;  and  as  sudi,  very  little  of  it  is  actually  ne- 
cessary where  horses  are  put  to  extreme  exertion,  for 
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tileir  ar^dal  life  appears  best  maintamed  by  ocm* 
deoBed  nutiimenti  as  grain.  Ill  some  posting  and 
fast-ooach  stables  hardly  any  hay  is  allowed,  a>  use- 
lessly distending  the  stomach.  These  are  the  extreme 
eases :  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  uses 
•  to  which  we  apply  the  horse  wiU  best  dictate  the  quan- 
tities of  either  provender;  b^uring  it  in  mind,  that 
horses,  Uke  oursdves,  vary  constitutionally,  some  being 
more  readily  and  more  simply  nonrished  than  others." 

Add  to  these  several  kinds  of  grasses  I  have  already 
named:  in  various  portioi^  of  the  world  different 
other  green  and  dry  herbage  is  used ,  according  to  the 
peculiar  products  of  the  country,  llius,  on  the  con- 
tin«[it  vine  and  lime  leaves  are  occasionally  used  : 
iunse  and  other  things  are  ised  in  sterile  parts  where 
grass  is  not  abundant. 

2«  Grain  of  different  kidds  is  given  to  horses,  as 
oato,  beoiey,  wheat,  and  each  of  these  differ  in  the 
quantity  of  nutriment  they  ficimish.  Oats  have  the 
most  extensive  use  in  this  country ;  these  when  kept 
for  some  time  will  be  much  more  wholesome  than  when 
new.  The  old  oats  being  sweet  and  dry,  are  conse- 
quently mcnre  easily  digested  than  the  new,  which  con- 
tain much  watery  matter.  When  oats  have  been 
damaged  they  ought  to  be  kiln-dried  before  they  are 
given  to  the  faccse,  to  destroy  the  musty  smell  they 
ufiually  acquire,  and  to  kill  the  Amgus  which  grows 
on  the  seed ;  they  may,  however,  be  burnt  when 
undergoing  this  process,  and  are  as  noxious  as  when 
ttusty.  Kiln-burnt  oats  being  of  a  heating  nature, 
cause  man^,  and  other  affections  of  the  skin ;  while 
the  musty  oats  will  produce  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
and  kidney,  and  derange  the  system  generally ;  these 
IflKewise  afiect  the  urinary  organs,  which  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  kiln-burnt  oats. 
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BarUy  is  more  g^Qerally  uwd  oa  the  Contment  thai 
in  England,  but  it  hsm  b^n  found  to  t«nd  to  inflaia* 
{nation^  mange,  &c.)  more  readily  than  oata.  It  is 
accounted  more  uutritive,  and  when  employed  under 
the  form  of  malt  has  been  serviceable  to  horses  recover* 
ing  from  sickness.  In  conjunction  with  straw,  it  is 
mostly  employed  by  our  neighbours  in  £urope  as  we 
use  oats  and  hay.  Wheat  is  a  grain  less  given  to 
horses  than  any  other,  as  it  is  found  much  less  diges«» 
tible  than  the  two  former ;  it  produces  costiveness  £rom 
its  nature,  which  is  very  glutinous ;  when  mads  into 
flour  it  has  been  effective  in  cases  of  over  purgation. 

Though  strictly  speaking  bmns  and  peas  could  not 
be  considered  as  grains,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  them  here.  Beansy  especially  in  farms,  form 
an  essential  part  of  the  horse's  diet.  They  are  better 
crushed,  particularly  when  given  to  aged*  bourses,  as 
then  they  can  more  easily  masticate  them,  and  so  turn 
their  nutritive  matter  to  account.  Few  things  add  so 
materially  to  the  vigour  of  the  horse ;  and  as  Mr. 
Youatt  says,  *'  Th^re  is  no  traveller  who  is  not  aware 
of  the  difference  in  the  spirit  and  continuance  of  his 
horse  if  he  allows  or  denies  him  beans  on  his  journey." 
The  best  method  to  give  them  is  with  oats,  as  alone 
they  are  apt  to  beget  costiveness.  Pecu  are  not  used 
when  the  horse  is  in  active  employ,  althou^  very  nu- 
tritive :  the  principal  danger  to  be  apprehended  where 
they  are  given  must  be  occasioned  from  the  aptitude 
of  tide  animal  swallowing  themuncrushed,  as  then  they 
swell  and  enlarge  the  stomach,  and  are  very  inju* 
rious. 

3.  Roots:  the  most  general  in  use  are — 1.  Carrots, 
on  which  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  favour. 
When  the  horse  is  in  health  they  contribute  to  strength, 
and  make  the  condition  good,  and  the  coat  look  well. 
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from  their  highly  nntritioos  nature.    T%e  tkk  hoise 

mpMIy  regaiiis  his  prifitine  health  and  acti'ntjr  thccm^ 

the  help  of  this  useful  vegetable.     Add  to  these  quali^ 

ties  the  ammal  ib  very  partial  to  and  will  work  veil  on 

them.    2.  Parsnips  may  be  uaed  to  the  same  effect^ 

as  they  have  been  proved  equally  nutritious.    8.  Swe^ 

dish  Turnips  are  likewise  very  ^cellait ;  and  though 

tkey  do  not  contain  the  same  quantity  of  nutriment  as 

the  two  vegetables  I  have  just  named,  are  much  easier 

of  digestion,  and  merit  more  value  than  is  generally 

put  on  them  fay  the  horse  dealer.     4.  Potatoes  have 

been  suoceasftdiy  given  to  the  horse,  but  the  benefit 

derived  has  been  more  beneficial  wben  boiled,  and  in 

some  cases  the  animal  has  preferred  them  to  oats.     If 

the  potatoes  are  cheap  you  coqld  not  do  better  that| 

feed  with  them,  as  the  good  oondition,  Activity,  and 

powers  of  a  hcurse,  will  soon  Convince  those  who  em* 

ploy  this  diet.    The  quantity  of  water  given  should 

generally  be  lessened  in  these  6ases. 

In  addition  to  the  different  diets  here  named,  many 
employ  other  things,  but  this  dnefly  depends  upon 
the  locality  of  places,  and  tiie  passifaility  of  procuring 
such  food  as  is  generally  esteemed  most  wholesome 
for  the  horse.  Moreover,  diffisrent  countries  find  dif^ 
ferent  provender  more  suitable  to  the  condition  and 
h^th  of  their  animals,  as  according  to  the  sitqation, 
vegetables,  herbage,  grain,  &c.,  all  vary  in  their  re* 
spective  qualities. 

To  those  wishing  to  be  informed  more  particularly 
on  the  tespective  merits  of  a  horse's  diet,  I  wotdd  re^ 
commend  a  perusal  of  "  The  Horse,"  a  work  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  fer  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  whole  subject  is 
treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  author  deserved 
the  greatest  credit  as  having  first  put  into  the  hands 
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of  the  many  a  book  at  once  cheap  and  voluminous. 
After  discussmg  the  subject  of  food  proper  for  a  horte, 
he  adds — 

^*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  conclude  this  cata^ 
logue  of  the  dijQTerent  articles  of  horses'  food  with  a  list 
of  the  quantities  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  each 
of  them ;  for  although  these  quantities  cannot  be  con«- 
stdered  as  expressing  the  actual  value  of  each,  because 
other  circumstances  besides  the  simple  quantity  of 
nutriment  seem  to  influence  their  effect  in  supporting 
the  strength  and  condition  of  the  horse,  yet  many  a 
useful  hint  may  be  derived  when  the  farmer  looks  over 
the  produce  of  his  soil,  and  inquires  what  other  grasses 
or  vegetables  might  suit  his  soil.    The  list  is  takai 
partly  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Agricultural  Che- 
mist]^ : — 1000  parts  of  wheat  contains  955  parts  of 
nutritive  matter ;  barley,  920 ;  oats,  742 ;  peas,  574 ; 
beans,  570 ;  potatoes,  230 ;  red  beet,  148 ;  parsnips, 
99 ;  carrots,  98.     Of  the  grasses,  1000  parts  of  the 
meadow  cat's-tail  contain  at  the  time  of  seeding  98 
parts  of  nutritive  matter ;  narrow-leaved  meadow  grass 
in  seed,  and  sweet-scented  soft  grass  in  flower,  95  ; 
narrow-leavsd  and  flat-stalked  meadow  grass  in  flower, 
fertile  meadow  grass  in  seed,  and  taU  fescue  in  flower, 
93;  fertile  meadow  grass,  meadow  fescue,  reed-like 
fescue,  and  creeping  soft  grass  in  flower,  78 ;  sweet- 
scented  soft  grass  in  flower,  and  the  aftermath,  77 ; 
florin,  cut  in  winter,  76  ;  tall  fescue,  in  the  aftermath 
and  meadow  soft  grass  ia  flower,  74 ;  cabbage,  73 ; 
crested  dog's-tail  and  brome  flowering,  71  ;  yellow  oat 
in  flower,  66 ;   Swedish  turnips,  64 ;   narrow-leaved 
meadow  grass,  creeping  beet,  round-headed  cocksfoot, 
and  spiked  fescue,  59 ;  roughish  and  fertile  meadov 
grass,  flowering,  56 ;   florin,  in  summer,  54 ;  com- 
mon   turnips,  42 ;    sainfoin,   and  broad-leaved  and 
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tenfirflMted  d0Ter»  30 ;  white  dovnr,  53 ;  and  liht 

•  •  •  • 

AJtboxigh  few  pajr  attei^tioa  to  thi»  department 
of  the  hoiBe'B  stabte-maimgi^Deot,  yet  a  Uttle  considje? r 
wUmwiU  prove  of  how  sgnich  importance  it  is  thAlb  tfar 
h^T9e  efaould  be  supplied  with  such  water  as  is  most 
palatdUle  to  him ;  aad  that  somi^  water  is  more  bei^ 
6f^  tJmjL  that  obtained  elsewhere,  may  be  learnt  from 
the  fact  that  many  jockeys  and  trainers  will  prefor 
<sarrymg  the  water  their  horsea  have  been  accustomed 
^  &om  ceurse  to  course,  rather  than  risk  the  chanon 
of  jrendenng  their  animals  unfit  for  the  race  by  giviB^ 
them  thait  whiph  could  be  mcire  readily  procured  in' 
the  neighbourhoods  Besides,  horses  have  a  particuky; 
aversion  to  what  ie  usually  denominated  hard  water» 
and  have  been  kimwii  to  turn  away  from  such  as  hm 
appeared  dear  and  good  to  the  eye,  and  drank  frcua  a 
pool  or  ditch  where  the  water  has  been  rather  turbid 
than  otherwise.  This  last  is  usually  $oft  water,  while 
that  of  wells  and  pumps  is  hard,  and,  moreover,  has  a 
coldness  not  at  all  congenial  to  the  horse's  palate  and 
stomach :  indeed  the  intense  coolness  of  weU  water,  in 
the  summer  months  especially,  has  been  known  to  gripe 
and  sometimefi  injiire  the  anhnal  in  other  ways.  When 
VEL  health,  water  should  be  administered  at  least  thr^ 
tipcies  a  day  to  horses  i  the  nieglect  of  this  kx  the  hot 
weather  ]|;ias  caused  death;  from  the  quantity  they 
drLok  when  hot  and  tired,  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  will  go  to  the  water  in  such  cases,  and  the  diffi* 
pulty  to  get  them  from  it,  clearly  shows  that  they  stood 
in  need  of  this  necessary  article  some  time  before. 

Whqi  a  horse  has  any  distance  to  go,  it  is  an  ab- 

E 
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Bwdidea  that  he  should  be  restrained  from  taking 
water ;  it  is  equally  injudicious  to  give  too  much  as  to 
abstain  firom  giving  altogether.  If  he  be  allowed  to 
drink  freely,  he  should  not  be  gallopped  hard  for  some 
time,  as  in  such  cases  his  wiad  might  be  affected  in- 
curably ;  but  when  none  is  allowed,  loss  of  appetite 
will  ensue,  nor  will  he  exhibit  the  same  s^nrit  and 
bearing.  It  is  also  a  bad  practice  to  give  water  before 
feeding ;  although  after  hard  work,  or  on  a  journey,  as 
the  probability  is  that  the  animal  will  be  thirsty,  two 
or  three  quarts  may  be  allowed  b^orehand,  and  some 
more  may  be  offered  afterwards. 

At  all  times  regularity  in  feeding  is  necessary,  as 
disease  will  often  accrue  from  suffering  the  horse  to 
go  too  long  without  his  small  stomach  (which  soon 
becomes  empty),  being  filled.  Staggers  often  arise 
frcnn  this  irregularity,  which  causes  the  animal  to  dis- 
tend his  stomach  beyond  ordinary,  from  the  avidity 
and  voracity  with  whichi  he  eats  his  food  not  allowing 
time  to  chew  it. 


-r     r 
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^      feXERClSE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  to  be  coii-> 
sidered  in  the  stable-management  of  horses,  as,  like 
food,  it  tends  considerably  towards  the  health  and 
sti'englh  of  the  aniitial.  In  the  former  case  they 
usually  have  daily  employment,  such  as  will  maintain 
their  health  without  distressing  or  injuring  them.  Not 
so  the  gentleman's  horse,  the  racer  and  hunter ;  there- 
fore it  must  be  for  these  that  this  article  treats.  That 
daily  exercise  is  necessary  to  all  horses,  is  sufficiently 
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evinoed  from  tiie  aptitade  of  their  being  afflicted  mia 
grease,  fever,  &c.,  aad  hence  arise  indigestioa  and 
costiv^ness ;  also  when  confined  to  the  stable,  where 
they  are  regularly  fed,  and  must  be  subject  at  times  to 
breathe  foul  air  arising  fircnn  the  dung  and  urine  even 
where  the  groom  may  be  most  attentive.  Ezerdsei 
on  the  other  hand,  assists  and  promotes  a  free  circu<- 
lation  of  the  blood,  enlarges  the  sinews  and  muscles^ 
creates  an  appetite,  and  improves  the  wind ;  thus  in* 
vigorating  the  syst^^pi  entirely,  and  the  horse  is  mor^ 
capable  of  serving  us  both  in  pmnt  of  utility  and  plea^ 
sure.  Nothing  could  be  expected  of  a  horse  which 
has  not  been  habituated  to  a  suffid^it  daily  exercise. 
While  such  as  have  been  well  managed,  fed,  and  esmr^ 
dsedy  are  not  only  capable  of  undergoing  occasionally 
great  exertion  and  fatigue,  but  have  likewise  performed 
those  wonders  in  the  field  for  which  the  English  race^ 
horse  and  hunter  are  so  &med. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

DisitASB  is  that  state  when  a  portion  or  the  whole  of 
the  body  becomes  afiected,  and  the  functions  are  en« 
tirely  altered  or  are  performed  with  pain  and  difficulty : 
sometimes  one  particular  organ  or  function  may  be* 
come  diseased,  at  other  times  they  may  all  be  afiected ; 
sometimes  only  a  part,  at  other  times  several  parts. 
Hence  diseases  consist  of  simple  and  complicated.  ^  The 
causes  of  disease  are  three ; — ^first,  the  proximate  causes, 
or  the  morbid  condition  itself;  secondly,  the  remote 
causes,  which  may  be  either  predisposiang  or  occasional^ 
Next  to  heat  and  cold^  the  influence  oifood  and  damk^ 
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as  the  incentiyes  to  (fisease,  by  their  Actikm  oa  the 
nervous  fibre,  may  be  looked  upon  as  very  general : 
and  not  unfrequently  many  diseases  become  the  {»*e- 
disposing  and  even  the  exciting  causes  of  others.  At 
all  times  the  symptoms  of  lesion  in  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  system  should  be  carefully  obs^red ;  in- 
digestion, loss  of  appetite,  improper  state  of  the  foo^RFels. 
immoderate  thirst  or  hunger,  and  every  circumstanoe 
of 'this  nature,  ought  to  be  accurately  investigated,  as 
forerunner  of  a  diseased  state.  The  symptoms  of  di- 
sease should  occupy  the  particular  attention  of  the 
practitioner,  whence  he  will  discover  gen^^y  those 
varieties  of  the  intemal  condition  of  the  body,  ivhicb 
will  guide  him  surely  and  successfully  in  the  applica* 
tion  of  remedies. 


FEVERS. 

Many  are  the  arguments  that  this  subject  has  caused, 
and  scarcely  one  authcH*  will  agree  with  another  on  the 
fevers  of  horses,  though  volumes  have  been  written, 
tlie  general  wish  being  to  deteriorate  the  ability  of  the 
first  essayists,  and  raise  up  new  theories  on  their  fall. 
However,  generally  they  may  be  treated  under  two 
heads — Simple  or  pure,  and  Symptomatic  or  local 
fevers. 

Simple  Fkver. — ^Horses  are  subject  to  this  fever  in 
the  spring  of  some  particular  season,  when  it  is  ft«- 
quently  the  forerunner  of  some  epidemic  catarrh. 
Blaine  says — 

"  By  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  there  are  few 
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practitioners  but  amst  Ixave  met  with  cases  whi^ieiix 
evident  functionfil  derangemmt  exists,  which  has  in** 
sicUously  gatned  ground,  the  horse  gradually  losing  his 
accustomed  vivacity.,  becoming  restless,  with  frequ^it 
shifting  of  his  limbs,  which  are  often  pretematurally 
cold  towards  their  extremities  or  otherwise.  The  com- 
plaint is  seen  to  be  (for  it  comes  on  both  ways)  ushered 
in  by  a  sidvering  fit,  which  corrugates  the  skin,  makes 
the  hair  stare,  and  during  its  continuance,  produces 
great  coldness  in  the  legs,  ears,  and  muzzle.  The  cold 
fit  is  flaoceeded  by  a  hot  one ;  and  occasionally,  but 
by  no  means  constantly,  the  hot  fit  ends  in  a  pcul^ial 
or  universal  sweat ;  and  in  many  cases  the  horse  is 
for  some  hours  without  very  active  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  now  and  then  no  return  occurs. 

Causes. — ^Fever  may  be  produced  in  a  plethoric 
horse  by  too  much  exertion ;  sudden  changes  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  the  contrary,  are  the  promoters  of 
this  disorder,  as  well  as  of  most  attacks  inflammatory 
in  their  natures  to  which  the  horse  is  subject ;  irregu- 
lar treatment  of  'the  animal,  and  sudden  removal  from 
dry  to  green  food,  and  vice  versa. 

Symptoms. — General  dullness,  and  the  mouth  be- 
comes hot  and  dry ;  the  pidse  is  irregular,  and  a  great 
tinwillingness  to  eat  is  shown;  costiveness,  and  the 
urine  highly  coloured ;  together  with  an  unequal  dis^ 
tribution  of  warmth  throughout  the  body  generally, 
are  the  prognostics  of  this  disease. 

Treatment. — At  the  spring  of  the  year  the  horse 
siiovld  be  carduUy  watched,  ajid  if  it  degenerates  into 
epidemic  treat  accordingly.  At  other  times,  if  the 
Mdmal  be  strong,  and  in  tolerable  condition,  bleed  ac« 
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cording  to  the  violence  of  the  attack.  The  bowds 
must  then  be  relaxed,  but  carefully,  actiye  purgatkm 
too  suddenly  may  tend  to  bring  on  inflamnmtion  of  the 
lungs.  Mr.  White  recommends  the  following  laxative 
drmk: — 

Barbadoes  aloes  .        .        3  drachms. 

Prepared  kali     .        *        .       1|  drachms. 

Castor  oil  -        -        -        4  to  6  ounces. 

Mint  water        ...        2  ounces. 

Pure  water         ...         half  a  pint. 
The  bowels  may  be  opened  by  adding  two  drachms 
of  aloes  to  a  fever  medicine,  but  the  purgation  must 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  it  has  produced  the  eflfect 
required. 

Emetic  tartar      -        -      2j^  drachms. 

Nitre  -         .        .       l  ounce. 

Camphor  *  •       •      3  or  4  drachms, 

will  be  found  efficacious  as  a  fever  powder.  When 
the  cold  fit  first  comes  on,  the  animal  may  be  judici- 
ously trotted  about  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  when  brought  to  the  stable  well  rubbed 
down  with  the  hand  by  several  persons. 

Symptomatic  Fever,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
among  horses,  and  is  generally  an  increased  arterial 
action,  originating  from  some  local  cause.  It  is  not 
usually  sudden  in  its  appearance,  but  takes  some  time 
to  show  itself.  Some  particular  organ  becomes  de- 
ranged, and  accompanied  often  with  inflammation  ;  the 
neighbouring  parts  then  participate  in  the  derange- 
ment, and  gradually  the  whole  system  partakes  of  the 
affection. 

llie  Treatment  ought  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  common  fever,  taking  care  to  pay  attention  to  the 
state  of  that  or^n  whence  the  disease  orip:inated«  as 
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in  most  cases  when  that  part  advances  towards  a  healthy 
system,  and  inflammation  has  begun  to  subside,  the 
geneial  derangement  will  begin  gradually  to  disappear, 
in  fever  of  all  descriptioQS  the  horse's  diet  ought  to  be 
light,  such  as  scalded  beans,  &c.,  with  occasionally  a 
little  hay.    Drink  should  be  administered  only  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  warmed.    The  animal  should 
be  warmly  clothed,  but  the  stable  must  be  kept  cool. 
The  most  approved  situation  for  feeling  the  pulse, 
which  is  highly  necessary  in  all  diseases  of  diffused  or 
general  inflammation,  is  imder  the  edge  of  the  jaw«> 
bone,  where  the  facial  artery  passes  on  to  the  side 
of  tiie  face ;  in  that  place  it  rests  solely  on  the  boiiQ 
covered  by  the  skin  only,  hence  its  strength  may  \m 
ascertained  with  a  greater  degree  of  exactness  tban 
elsewhere.    While  the  disease  continues  cordial  medi- 
cines of  every  description  must,  be  carefully  avoided. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  FARCY  AND  GLAJN- 

DERS. 

Although  numerous  works  from  different  authors 
and  at  different  periods  have  been  given  to  the  world 
on  these  two  diseteies,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  exists  even  at  this  moment  a  strange  deficiency 
of  accurate  knowledge  regarding  them ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  great  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  possibility 
of  an  antidote  at  once  speedy  and  efficacious  in  its 
nature  being  found  at  present,  but  that  all  must  be 
left  to  time  and  study  to  throw  m^ore  light  on  these 
sidijects. 
Of  all,  however,  who  have  written  touching  them» 
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Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  M.  Dupuy,  and  Mr.  Vhies,  da- 
serve  the  greatest  credit,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  thck 
works  will  convey  all  the  information  to  be  gaOicral 
up  to  the  present  tune  on  these  important  heads.  On 
the    connexion    between    these    diseases   Mr.  VineB 

says — 

^*  Farcy  and  Glanders  are  indicated  by  affiM^ns 
of  separate  parts  of  the  body,  the  former  appearing  m 
the  skin,  and  the  latter  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  and  air-passages ;  and  the  symptoms  are  found 
to  &>llow  various  inflammatory  diseases,  and  always  to 
depend  on  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  system,  which 
are  the  effect  of  those  diseases  which  farcy  and  glan- 
ders are  found  to  foUow,  as  well  as  from  a  variety 
of  other  causes. 

"  The  most  general  way  of  accounting  for  this  by 
the  modem  veterinarians  has  been,  that  Farcy  and 
Glanders  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  and  that  the 
same  poison  produces  both,  but  that  while  circulating 
with  the  blood  it  attacks  such  parts  of  the  body  as  are 
most  susceptible  of  its  action ;  when  the  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  or  lungs  are  affected,  constituting  Glan- 
ders— and  when  the  skin  and  Ijrmpatic  vessels,  Farcy. 
It  is  against  this  notion  of  an  imaginary  poison  that 
I  so  strongly  protest,  and  fearlessly  assert  that  the 
symptoms  of  Farcy  and  Glanders  are  the  ^fects  of  well 
laiown  external  causes ;  and  that  when  the  system  is 
brought  into  a  debilitated  and  unhealthy  state,  those 
parts  which  are  naturally  the  weakest  and  most  pre- 
disposed are  consequently  rendered  more  susceptiUe 
to  the  exciting  causes,  and  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
most  powerfully  applied  arc  those  which  soonest  be- 
come diseased.  As  for  instance,  if  a  horse  is  in  an 
unhealthy  and  predisposed  state,  and  any  exciting 
cause  acts  on  the  skin,  Farcy  will  be  the  result ;  and 
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if,  subsequently,  to  the  membrane  of  the  noetriki  % 
weak  and  unhealthy  inflammatkxi  tenned  Glanders 
may  ioJkfw;  aad  8o  on  the  rererae,  if  the  cause  first 
act  on  the  manbrane  of  the  nostrils,  producing  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  ultimately  on  the  skin,  similar 
effects  win  be  found  to  follow :  as  thus,  if  a  healthy 
animal  should  happen  to  be  exposed,  or  driven  against 
wind  or  rain,  a  healthy  inflammation  and  its  conse- 
quences, aa  the  disease  termed  a  cdd,  (catarrh),  wiU 
be  the  result ;  and  if  in  asn  unhealthy  state,  or  in^pro- 
jperly  treated,  the  disease  will  be  very  liable  to  end  in 
Farcy  or  Glanders." 

These  diseases  frequently  are  coosecutivea  to  com^ 
mon  coMs,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  dropsy,  injuries 
<xi  the  muscles  or  skin,  grease,  strangles,  &c.,  especially 
when  the  treatment  has  been  "kajudicious  and  unskilful, 
us  is  frequently  the  case  when  young  p^adtitioners  are 
deceived  in  the  symptoms  eidubited,  to  which  the 
greatest  attration  is  requisite,  as  in  very  many  cases 
they  are  so  similar.  O^r  causes  predispose  to  FWcy 
*and  Gkndera,  as  unwholesome  food,  both  grieen  and 
dry,  too  hard  work,  sudden  chsoiges  from  heat  to  cold, 
expodure  to  the  indemencies  of  the  weather,  and  very 
frequently  from  making  the  animal  work  before  it  has 
recovered  from  the  general  debility]  subsequent  on 
^diseases  which  have  been  \€3j  violent.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  horse  is  afflicted  with  both  Farcy 
and  Glanders  at  the  same  time,  occasionally  the 
symptoms  of  Glanders  appearing  before  those'  of  Farcy, 
«nd  vice  vena.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to. hear  Mr.  Vines 
on  the  general  apmioBS  entertained  by  different  pro- 
fessors**— 

^'  The  great  fault  of  those  who  have  employed  their 
talents  as  writers  or  lecturers  in  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession, is,  that  they  have  been  in  the  oonstant  hniif 

F 
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of  holdi$^  the  subject  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  up  by  the 
wrong  end.  It  is  true,  they  have,  at  times,  sli^tly 
notioed  the  disorganisation  of  the  natural  parts  of  the 
hody,  such  as  the  diseased  state  of  the  lungs,  Doiem* 
brane  of  the  nostrils,  and  cavities  of  the  head,  as  well 
as  of  the  skin.  But,  then,  those  gentlemen  have  been 
also  accustomed  to  consider  these  disseised  appearances 
as  the  effect  cf  a  specific  poison,  and  not  as  dependent 
on,  and  caused  by,  a  variety  of  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing causes,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  have  the 
effect  of  producing  organic  disease  in  all  its  various 
forms,  and  of  which  that  state  of  the  system,  com- 
monly called  Glanders  suid  Farcy,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  sequel  ^or  common  follower." 

In  certain  cases  w'here  these  diseases  have  sometimes 
presented  themselves  in  a  less  formidable  aspect  than 
usual,  they  have  consequently  been  far  less  contagions 
than  in  otlier  cases ;  hence  arose  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  contagious  nature,  whicfh  some  authors 
doubted,  more  especially  as  regards  Farcy,  and  anKmg 
these  are  Mr.  Smith,  and  M.  Dupuy ;  and  Mr.  Vines 
asserts  he  "  never  knew  of  a  case  which  could  be 
fairly  attributed  to  infection  through  any  inhalation 
from  another  horse.  ^ 


Glanders, 

May  properly  be  considered  of  two  kinds : — 

1st.' — When  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 

nostrils  and  the  carrities  of  the  head  only  is  affected. 
2nd. — ^When  the  lungs  are  likewise  diseased,  being 

covered  with  tubercles,  &c. 

Causes. — When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  head 
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and  nostrils  alone,  it  may  have  originated  from  com- 
mon cold  or  strangles,  which  being  improperly  treated 
have  produced  an  unhealthy  and  debilitated  system, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  Glanders  in  its  most 
simple  form.  Those  cases  have  frequently  been  cured 
without  any  medical  treatment,  by  care  and  avoiding 
all  exposure  to  the  causes  through  which  they  first 
appeared.  Glanders  in  its  worst  and  most  complicated 
form,  that  is,  when  the  lungs  are  diseased  as  well  as 
the  nostrils  and  head,  is  consequent  to  strangles,  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  colds  in  their  various  forms, 
and  more  especially  does  this  disease  result  from  those 
I  have  just  named  when  the  maladies  have  been  mal- 
treated, and  the  appearances  are  mwe  or  less  un- 
healthy. In  very  many  cases,  if  horses  when  Bfkcbed 
with  severe  cold,  or  strangles,  &c.,  were  allowed  to  rest 
for  some  time  instead  of  being  forced  to  undergo  the 
same  exertion  they  are  capable  of  performing  when  ia 
perfect  health,  the  owners  would  be  considerable 
gainers  in  the  end;  for  the  consequence  of  such  a 
course  is,  that  the  appetite  at  such  times  being  very 
bad,  and  the  system  being  disorganised,  a  general  de<> 
bility  is  produced ;  the  pus  from  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  nostrils,  at  first  healthy,  becomes  un- 
healthy, and  the  system  becomes  much  impaired ;  the 
final  results  are  Farcy  and  Glanders. 

Mr.  T.  Smith,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Glanders,"  men- 
tions six  immediate  causes  as  productive  of  this  disease. 
— 1.  General  debility; — 2.  The  efiects  of  previous 
disease; — 3.  Breathing  an  impure  atmosphere; — 4, 
Exposure  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  being  allowed  to 
drink  cold  water  when  warm ; — 5.  Sudden  transitions 
from  cold  to  heat,  and  vice  versa ; — 6.  Infection.  This 
gentleman,  together  with  Mr.  Vines,  M.  Dupuy,  and 
some  few  others,  agree  in  this,  namely,  That  the  final 
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resvlt  <!)£  previous  disease  through  maltreatment  u 
Glanders :  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  practitioneifl 
will  not  admit  it ;  while  not  a  few  give  their  opinion 
that ''  hereditary  defect  in  the  structural  capacity  of  the 
aerating  organs  may  be  regarded  as  a  remote  cau^e." 

Sympttrms. — According  as  the  systmx  is  more  oe 
less  debilitated,  so.  is  the  appecorance  whidi  the  disease 
assumes  more  or  less  unhealthy.    The  muoous  mem- 
bmne  has  a  paler  colour  thaa  ordinarily ;  although  in 
the  first  stage  ulcers  may  not  show  themsdves,  while 
at  other  times  it  becomes  rapidly  covered  with  tbem, 
and  these  vary  ia  colour  as  the  disease  increases ;  wh« 
of  a  reddish  or  violet  hue  the  symptoms  are  more 
healthy  than  those  of  a  diity  yellow,  which  eveatually 
changes  to  a  dull  leaden  cast    When  the  ulceration 
of  the  membrane  is  great,  particles  of  it  begin  to  drc^ 
off;  when  blood  is  likewise  discharged  from  the  nostril, 
in  quantities  varying  according  to  the  state  of  tiie 
membrane.    The  pus,  or  matter  discharged  from  the 
nostrils,  is  of  a  deeper  hue  than  n£^rally,  not  unlike 
their  glue  or  size,  which  dries  and  is  found  round  the 
edges  of  the  nose^  sometimes  appearing  only  in  one,  at 
other  times  affecting  both  nostrils.    At  first  the  ulcers 
are  not  much  more  than  a  spot  just  perceptible ;  these 
increase  slowly  or  rapidly^  according  to  the  debility 
of  the  system^  sometimes  being  spread  over  the  mem-- 
brane  hke^  small  peas,  and  in  other  cases  exhibiting 
one  mass  of  ulc^raticm,  which  gradually  de€|)ens  till 
the  internal  surface  of  the  frontal,  maxillary  and  nasal 
bones  become  affected,  and  the  cartilages  are  ab- 
sorbed. 

Blaine  speaking  of  this  disease^  says ; — 
^  Sometimes  the  ulceration  exists  so  high  up  the 
nasal  fossoe,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover ;  yet 
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the  head  held  up  to  a  full  light,  more  particularly 
towards  the  sua  wheu  shining,  it  may  be  detected 
if  within  any  moderate  distance  ;  and  when  it  cannot, 
the  varied  appearance  of  the  discharge  wiU  bespeak  it. 
The  junicNT  practitioner  must  not,  however,  allow  por- 
tions of  the  secreted  matter  which  may  adhere  to  the 
surface  to  midead  him.  into  a  belief  of  existing  ulcera- 
tion ;  he  should,  when  in  doubt,  pass  up  his  finger,  or 
a  probe  armed  with  tow,  and  wipe  away  such :  and 
had  not  the  error  -actually  occurred  in  the  practice 
id  more  than  one  veterinarian,  I  should  be  almost 
ashamed  to  insert  a  caution,  that  the  opening  of  the 
nassd  duct  may  not  be  taken  for  a  chancre.    The 
situation  of  this  opening  is  found  a  little  way  up  the 
nostril  on  the  reflected  skin,  and  not  on  the  mucous 
secreting  surface.    At  an  uncertain  period  of  this  form 
of  the  disease,  occurring  sometimes  much  sooner  than 
at  others,  the  limgs  "become  tubercular,  and  hectic 
B3nnptoms  follow  the  bursting  or  ulceration  of  them ; 
large  vomica  also  form  and  burst ;  and  now  the  health 
is  evidently  fast  impairing :  there  is  cough,  loss  of  ap« 
petite,  emaciation,  and  weakness  in  the  loins ;  the  hair 
feels  dry,  ud  falls  off  on  being  handled ;  the  matter 
from  tbs  nose  increases  in  quantity,  becomes  sanious, 
stinking,  or  bloody,  and  is  couched  up  by  the  mouth 
also ;  and  in  the  expressive  words  of  At  Dupuy,  *  The 
animal  has  a  bloated  aq)ect ;  the  cellular  tissue  pits, 
the  conjunctiva  is  infiltrated,  the  caruncula  lachrymalis 
discoloured,  the  eye  has  the  expression  of  a  sheep 
Buffering  from  the  rot,  the  gums  are  pallid,  and  the 
under  eyelid  of  the  affected  side  juts  into  a  prominent 
circle  of  duplication.    If  put  to  hard  work,  such  horses 
rapidly  decline  in  condition ;  and  yet,  should  they  be 
destroyed,  hi  is  foimd  in  abundance  upon  the  belly 
and  about  the  heart.'  '' 
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Treatment. — ^Various  are  the  medicines  that  have 
been  tried  to  effect  a  cure  ia  this  terrible  disease.  Na- 
sal injections  have  been  used,  but  alone  have  produced 
no  effect,  although  in  connexion  with  other  things  used 
externally  and  intemally  have  occasionally  been  effec- 
tive. Mercury,  as  well  as  muriate  and  carbonate 
of  barytes,  have  as  often  killed  the  animal  without 
producing  any  reUef  from  the  disease,  especially  where 
the  latter  medicines  have  been  administered  incau- 
tiously. Some  have  tried  camphor,  and  others  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  these  have  been  found  efficacious  when 
the  disease  has  not  advanced  beyond  its  first  stag^. 
Mr.  Coleman  has  used  sheep's  blood  in  some  cases, 
and  different  recipes  of  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  &c., 
but  they  have  not  produced  the  results  anticipated. 
Mr.  Vines,  in  his  treatise  on  this  disease,  urges  as  re* 
medics  to  be  employed,  both  stimulants  and  tonics, 
which,  administered  carefully,  greatly  improves  the 
condition  and  strengthens  the  system.  In  the  first 
class  he  names — cantharides,  caoellabark,  c^>sicum 
berries,  ginger  root,  cubebs,  grains  of  paradise,  pellitory 
of  Spain,  fpyrethri  rudisej  ;  all  sorts  of  pepper,  as  the 
common  black,  Cayenne  and  ChUi ;  allspice,  {pimentcs 
hacccdjy  sweet  fiag  root,  (^calami  aromat.  radiajy  and 
winter's  bark.  Among  the  last — ^augustura  bark, 
buckbean,  cascarilht  bark,  camomile  flowers,,  gentian 
and  quassia.  Of  all  these  he  has  found  cantharides 
the  most  eflfective ;  giveu  intemaUy.  this  disease  is 
greatly  reUeved  by  the  effects  of  its  action  on  the 
general  system,  such  as  promoting  the  circulation.of  the 
blood,  producing  a  freer  action  in  the  several  fimctions 
of  the  body,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  appetite, 
wken  the  unhealthy  discharge  from  the  nostrils  assumes 
a  more  natural  hue  and  tends  to  a  restoration  of 
strength :  and  of  all  the  medicines  ever  used  for  the 
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disease,  he  states  that  none  was  ever  found  to  be  so 
generally  beneficial  and  rapid  in  producing  permanent 
results  for  the  better.  Many  eminent  gentlemen  in 
the  profession  now  use  cantharides  with  great  success  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  animal  is  not  over- 
dosed, which  will  produce  very  different  effects  from 
those  intended,  and  in  some  cases  be  fatal.  At  the 
same  time  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  age,  size,  strength, 
and  condition,  of  the  animal.  Thus  his  first  trial  is 
with  a  dose  of  from  four  to  six  grains  of  cantharides, 
made  into  a  ball  with  a  recipe  oi 

Ginger  root  -        -        -       1  drachm. 

Gentian        -        -         -         .       2  drachms. 

Carraway  seed       -        -        -      2  drachms. 

And  treacle  or  honey. 
This  is  administered  once  a  day  for  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  when  the  portion  of  cantharides  is  increased  to 
six  or  eight  grains,  and  after  the  same  lapse  of  time  it 
is  still  fiirther  increased  to  ten  or  twelve  grains,  which 
is  the  greatest  quantity  required ;  but  the  several  ad- 
ditions of  cantharides  in  each  dose  must  not  be  given 
unless  the  horse  appears  to  be  improving ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  not,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  wholly  discon- 
tinued for  a  few  days.  Blaine  recommends  sulphate 
of  copper  or  zinc  to  be  used  with  the  cantharides,  with 
or  without  the  tonics,  at  the  option  of  the  prac^ 
titioner. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  the  most  approved 
methods  of  treatmg  this  terrible  disease,  together  with 
the  various  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  veterinarians 
of  the  present  day,  on  which  subject  nothing  in  the 
art  admits  of  so  much  controversy.  The  field,  then, 
is  still  open ;  and  should  any  skilful  practitioner  who 
pays  attention  to  this  disease  discover  what  for  ages 
has  been  wanted,  a  certain  remedy,  he  will  have  de- 
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servedly  won  a  laurel  and  the  lasting  gratitiKle  ol  all 
the  present  and  future  generations  who  have  any  i&» 
terest  m  the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  horse. 


Farcy, 

This  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  former, 
being  in  fact  but  a  modification  of  the  same  disease, 
and  something  has  already  been  said  to  that  import. 
Solleysel,  after  studying  their  affinity,  says,  '^  that 
when  Farcy  is  past  remedy  it  degenerates  into  Glan- 
ders, which,  in  that  case,  is  absolutely  incurable."  It 
admits  of  many  varieties,  some  number  seven,  others 
eight,  different  forms  of  this  disease.  SoUeysel  notices 
four:— 

"  The  Mying  Famn,— -This  kind  ^f  Farcy  is  knawa 
by  certain  knots  that  are  spread  over  the  whoH  body* 
appearing  somrtimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in 
another,  and  res^nbling  the  little  swdUings  caUed  com$ 
in  men.  Tis  called  the  Fhfinff  Farem  because  it 
quickly  overruns  those  parts  that  seemied  not  to  be 
infected  with  it  before.  Tis  easily  eared,  because  it 
has  not  a  fixed  seat  or  rest.  i|i  the  emunctories. 

''  The  Corded  Fardn. — ^The  second  sort  of  Farouk  is 
accompanied  with  hard  0WeUing^,  resembling  the  tope$ 
or  strings  that  run  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin  s^ong 
the  veins,  especially  those  of  the  thighsy  necky  and  6m^ 
kety  and  along  the  belly.  These  cords  are  beset  with 
tumours  or  iknote,  which  break  forth  into  d!cer«»  fmd 
east  out  matter ;  and.  the  a^imr  of  these  ulqeis  '^^t 
ferrat,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  oonrupted  h«r» 
mourn.  If  the  blood  predominate,  th^y  are  red;  if  jit 
degenemte  in  tholer,  by  reason  o£  the  defect  of  the 
liver  in  septntting  the  bik  fouaa  the  mass  of  humoairs^ 
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they  appear  yellow ;  if  phlegm  aboond,  they  ait 
wd  if  there  be  a  redundaacy  of  burnt,  black,  aod  tm- 
lanchoUc  humours,  they  are  of  a  hlaekUh  colour,  whidi 
'  18  the  most  daugerous  of  all  the  four  cases. 

'^  T%e  Farcm  resembling  a-  Hen's  Fimdament.^-^hi 
this  kind  the  Imots  aure  seated  between  the  flesh  sind 
the  skin,  without  any  visible  external  swelling ;  they 
resemble  corns,  and  &sten  the  flesh  to  the  skin.  If  the 
eure  be  not  timely  began,  the  disease  enters  into  the 
body,  and,  infecting  th^  inward  parts,  kiUs  the  horse. 
ScHnetimes  the  knots  are  &stened  to  the  in^de  of  the 
skia  only,  and  are  not  nK>ted  in  the  flesh ;  they  ap- 
pear usually  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast,  and  are 
very  easily  cured.*' 


Causes. — Together  with  the  usual  causes  of  Glan^ 
dens,  probably  it  is  only  contagious  whan  the  matter 
is  insertad  intQ  the  sfMres^  or  a  part  eut  open  in  another 
asimal.  A  gentleman  once  tried  the  efiect  on  an  ass, 
by  inserting  the  pus  of  a  farcied  horse  into  the  mucous 
msmbrane ;  the  consequence  was  in  a  week  it  became 
^Landered.  Cracks  and  grease,  when  it  has  lasted  som^ 
(ime,  will  degenerate  into  Farcy.  Any  of  the  causes 
which  produce  ulcers  on  the  extremities,  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  same  disease.  As  regards  the  symp* 
tarns,  enough  has  been  sdready  said  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sulgeet  to  form  a  tolerable  <^inion  on  this 
iiead. 

Treettment. — When  accompanied  with  Glanders  treat 
as  directed  under  that  head.  But  in  Farcy  there  are 
likewise,  from  their  contiguity,  as  many  opinions  as 
on  Glanders.  Although  the  cure  has  been  attempted 
more  Buccessfully  when  the  horse  has  been  afflicted 
singly,    Mcurcury  has  been  tried  ^  and  what  is  stili 
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better,  corrosive  sublimate,  which  should  be  givetx  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  not  allowing  inflflmm«, 
tion  or  salivation  to  take  place ;  commence  with  a 
dozen  grains,  and  gradually  increase  according  as  the 
animal  appears  to  bear  it :  a  bitter  tonic  may  be  com- 
pounded with  these  if  necessary.  Mr.  Peal  regards 
Sulphate  of  mercury  -  -  1 J  scruples, 
Gum  guaiacum  ...  1  drachm, 
given  once  a  day,  as  a  good  internal  remedy.  Wash- 
ing with  sea-water,  and  the  same  administered  as  a 
medicine,  has  been  stated  as  effective  in  protracted 
cases.  Where  sea-water  cannot  be  procured,  the  sores 
may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Green  food,  and  that  which  con- 
tains much  moisture,  is  particularly  recommended  in 
all  cases  of  Farcy ;  potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots,  may 
be  given  when  tares  and  grass  are  not  procurable. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  horses 
used  in  the  hackney-coaches  of  London,  together  with 
those  in  the  carts  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  are 
glandered ;  these  being  sold  cheap,  soon  pay  themselves 
by  being  worked  hard,  and  last  occasionally  for  thi^e 
or  four  years.  Horse-dealers  frequently  pass  glandered 
horses  on  those  who  are  not  skilled  on  the  subject  by 
first  riding  them  very  hard,  when  the  collected  secre- 
tion is  for  the  time  checked,  some  astringent  powerful 
in  its  nature  is  then  inserted  into  the  nostrils,  which 
stops  the  discharge  for  many  hours  ;  but  this  may  be 
detected  by  the  uneasy  manner  of  the  horse. 


STAGGERS. 
Is  a  disease  bearing  a  proximity  to  apoplexy,  and  is 
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of  two  kinds,  the  Stomach  Staggers^  or  that  which 
chiefly  arises  from  acute  indigestion,  and  the^  Mad 
^  Staggers y  which  is  a  species  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  brain-fever ;  but  the  symptoms  of  the  one 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  other,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease. 

The  Comes  to  which  they  are  attributable  are — over- 
feeding— ^the  practice  of  keeping  a  horse  too  long 
without  his  food,  when,  as  soon  as  he  gets  it,  he  swal- 
lows it  faster  than  he  can  digest  it,  more  especially 
when  it  consists  of  pollard,  bran,  chaff,  &a — the  bram 
occasionally  sympathises  with  the  stomach  when  in,  a 
state  of  distention  through  excessive  gorging — allow<» 
ing  no  water  to  moisten  dry  food — every  thing  that 
tends  to  terminate  blood  to  the  head,  as  excessive  ex- 
ercise, exposure  to  an  oppressive  mid-day  summer  sun. 
The  draughtnhorse  has  been  made  subject  to  it  ifoux 
the  long  and  fr^uent  use  of  a  tight  collar.  Suddenly 
changing  the  diet  of  horses  which  has  been  dry.  and 
poor  to  that  which  is  rich  and  luxurious ;  lastly,  any 
thing  producing  fever  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
on  the  M9A  Staggers. 

SgmpUms. — ^The  mouth  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
^ecf  languid  and  drowsy ;  the  head  is  dull,  and  hung 
listlessly  down :  these  are  generally  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  As  it  progresses,  the  pulse  becomes 
irregular,  the  head  is  pressed  against  the  wall  with 
great  force,  the  flanks  begin  to  heave,  and  after  rolling 
firom  side  to  side  he  will  fall  down,  often  sweating  with 
the  intensity  of  the  pain  he  cfufiers. 

T\eaimmt. — ^Bleedinf:  copiously  in  all  cases  of  Stag- 
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gerSi  especially  in  the  mad  symptoms,  is  highfy  iiece$* 
gary;  the  next  thing  is  to  unload  the  stomach  and 
intestines  by  an  active  purge,  and  give  that  wbidi  acts 
quickest,  as  in  many  cases  if  relief  be  not  speedy  a 
fiital  termination  of  the  disease  may  ensue ;  the  clyster 
should  be  used  also,  as  a  more  speedy  way  of  deariiig 
away  the  hard  dung  balls  consequent  on  the  excesuve 
costiveness  with  which  this  disease  is  invariably  at- 
tended. 

Barbadoes  aloes     ...       1  ounoe. 
Calomel         «...       2  drachms, 
inay  be  given  either  in  a  ball  or  drink ;  if  this  does  not 
act,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  aloes  may  be  jadi^ 
ciously  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  puigiag 
commences.     Blisters  made  of  cantharides  may  be  ap- 
pUed  to  the  head  when  the  disease  is  more  especially 
seated  in  that  part ;  and  after  the  purgation  has  been 
effected,  such  medicines  as  foxglove,  tartar  emetic, 
&c.,  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  throng  the 
day ;  these  will  deo'ease  the  force  of  a  too  rapid  cir- 
culation of  tibe  blood  and  its  termination  to  the  head. 
The  crotoQ  nut  is  given  in  a  drink  as  an  active  purge 
in  some  oases,  the  first  dose  being  half  a  drachm, 
which  may  be  repeated  occasionally  to  the  amount 
of  eight  or  ten  grains.     It  is  a  good  practice  to  keep 
the  horse  without  his  food  for  some  time  after  an  at- 
tack)  and  then  commetice  with  bran-mashes.    Pi^ven- 
tion  is  better  than  a  cure — and  certainty  this  disease 
is  gisnet*ally  produced  through  inattention  and  care- 
lessneM.     Farmers,  and  those  who  work  their  horses 
xkity,  ought  never  to  suffer  them  ^to  go  more  than  five 
6ir  fiix  tours  without  being  fed ;  and  nothing  sooner 
produces  disease  than  the  habitual  practice  of  allowing 
their  animals  to  fast  during  the  whole  of  a  day^s  w<Kk, 
and  thtis  MM  only  injuring  them,  but  subjecting  tfaem- 
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selves  to  a  great  loss ;  whereas^  the  proper  use  of  the 
nose-bag,  and  well  regulated  hours  of  feeding,  tend 
alike  to  their  health,  comfort,  and  utility. 

When  the  delirium  and  frantic  symptoms  of  Mad 
Sfiaggers  are  very  violent,  and  the  horse  exhibits  signs 
to  do  mischief,  and  knocks  his  head  against  his  stall, 
it  is  the  better  practice  to  sling  him,  which  not  only 
prevents  him  doing  injury  to  himself,  but  gives  the 
practitioner  a  better  chance  of  approaching  with  safety 
to  operate  on  him. 

Simie  have  Supposed  that  the  atmosphere,  weakening 
the  organs  of  digestion  at  times,  has  made  this  disease 
^id^3lical.  Gibson,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
best  writer  and  practitioner  of  his  day,  held  the  foU 
lowing  opinion,  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  thus 
states  the  circumstance : — 

*'  Several  young  horses  were  seized  with  the  stag- 
gers, attended  with  such  uncommon  symptoms  as  put 
the  ordinary  practitioners  quite  to  a  stand.  It  was 
sufficiently  visible  that  the  disorder  lay  prindpally  in 
their  heads,  by  which  most  of  them,  more  or  less,  lost 
the  use  of  their  limbs :  some  were  oidy  cramped  and 
convulsed  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  were  soon  relieved 
by  bleeding  and  cephalic  medicines,  with  proper  em-* 
brocations ;  in  others,  this  new  distemper  appeared  to 
have  a  near  affinity  to  a  hemiplegia,  or  that  sort  of  palsy 
which  in  men  takes  away  the  use  of  one  side,  but  not 
to  such  a  degree  as  happens  in  the  human  body.  I 
had  a  horse  so  bad,  that  when  he  came  to  be  moved, 
be  was  held  up  on  the  side  affected  by  several  men, 
who  were  forced  to  support  his  whole  weight.  When 
he  was  let  loose  in  the  riding^houae,  he  turned  round 
like  a  person  in  a  vertigo  and  fdl  down  suddenly ;  but 
this  rotation  did  not  proceed  aHogether  from  the  causes 
which  usually  produce  the  vertigo  in  men,  but  from 
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his  wanting  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  off-side,  whidi 
made  him  tmn  romid  on  his  near-side;  the  limbs 
of  his  near-side  not  being  affected,  but  firm,  which  wag 
the  reason  of  this  circular  motion,  for  he  could  not 
get  straight  forwards  for  want  of  the  use  in  the  other, 
Several  horses  were  taken  in  the  same  manner,  but  m 
a  less  degree,  and  some  were  convulsed,  and  had  their 
mouths  sometimes  pulled  to  one  side,  but  were  soon 
relieved,  but  those  that  were  only  convulsed  in  this 
manner,  retained  somewhat  their  appetite. 

*^  Another  remarkable  case  happened  at  this  time, 
of  a  horse  that  was  so  much  convulsed,  that  whenever 
he  ^ideavoured  to  raise  his  head  in  the  least  degree, 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  his  eyes  but  the  white  part, 
which  gave  him  a  very  extraordinary  appearance.  But 
as  this  horse  also  had  a  very  strong  fever,  and  was 
affected  on  both  sides  alike,  so  he  never  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  but  went  staggering,  and  with  a  twitched 
motion,  arising  from  convulsed  cramps. 

*^  This  horse  was  recovered  by  bleecfing,  and  other 
plentiful  evacuations,  with  the  constant  use  of  oef^a^' 
fics,  which  were  given  him  in  great  plenty,  espedally 
castor,  which  had  such  an  eflfect  upon  Mm,  that  it  kept 
him  perspiring  above  three  weeks  without  intermigsioD, 
insomuch  that  all  his  clothes  and  the  whole  stable  werg 
iierfumed  with  it ;  and  if  these  remedies  were  but  cme 
day  omitted  while  the  convulsions  lasted,  the  horse  ^- 
ways  feH  back,  and  was  the  worse  for  it,  so  tibat  he 
must  inevitably  have  died  in  the  hands  of  the  coimnoii 
practitioner,  none  of  whom  I  ever  knew  treat  conv^ilMii 
horses  in  this  manner. 

*'  As  to  the  horses  .that  were  afiected  on  one  side 
only,  their  lameness  was  more  apparent,  so  th^  I 
caused  them  to  be  put  into  close  stalls,  and  littered 
qmte  up  to  their  bellies,  and  also  had  a  good  quantity 
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of  straw  piled  up  against  the  wall  or  partition  next  the 
lame  side,  that  they  might  rest  upon  it,  and  not  be 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  down.     One  gentle- 
man, who  had  a  very  fine  horse  seized  with  this  dis- 
temper, ordered  the  whole  side  of  the  stall  to  be  lined 
with  a  triple  bass  matting,  and  his  Utter  was  spread  all 
across  the  stable,  pretty  deep,  from  the  end  of  the 
.standing,  which  method  was  followed  by  most  others 
under  my  care,  and  affected  in  the  same  manner,  that 
they  might  not  hurt  themselves  in  case  they  should 
move  backwards  and  fall  down,  but  lie  easy  until  they 
were  helped  up,  for  scarce  any  of  them  were  able  to 
rise  of  themselves.     But  most  of  these  horses  leaned 
their  lame  side  altogether  against  the  stall,  without 
moving  their  posture,  till  they  had  pretty  well  re« 
covered  the  use  of  their  limbs,  which  generally  hap- 
pened in  ten  or  twelve  days;  others  that  were  less 
affected  recovered  much  sooner,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
stand  without  leaning. 

*'  These  had  all  of  them  fever  when  they  were  first 
seized,  which  is  an  usual  attendant  on  convulsed  dis- 
orders, but  after  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  their 
fevers  abated,  and  they  began  to  feed  on  scalded  beans, 
and  pick  a  little  hay  by  the  hand.  They  were  bled 
plentifully,  and  had  clysters  and  lenitive  purges.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  treated  ^th  cephalics  and 
stimulating  embrocations  outwardly." 

This  same  writer's  description  of  this  disease  in  all 
its  stages  is  noiasterly.  After  stating  his  opinion  thajt 
sfa^pages  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  full  feeding, 
want  of  air,  and  sufiicient  exercise  in  hot  and  dry  wea- 
ther, and  bad  food,  are  chiefly  the  causes  which  occa^ 
sioKis  Stagers.    He  further  adds — 

^\  Otheif  things  havQ  al|M>  the  same  effects,  as  soiling 
homes  with  any  kind  oi  grsen  herbage,  such  as  vetches 
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or  clover,  when  it  happens  to  be.  grown  too  old  or 
tough,  and  has  lost  its  succulency,  especially  when  it 
has  been  cut  too  kmg  before  it  is  used.  Any  of  these 
may  cause  stoppages  in  the  first  passages,  and  some- 
times excite  such  disorders  as  by  their  continuance 
affect  the  head  in  a  wery  strong  manner.  When  the 
Staggers  and  convulsive  symptoms  arise  from  such 
causes,  the  horse  generally  looks  dull  about  the  head, 
with  his  eyes  swollen ;  he  reels  and  totters  as  he  moves ; 
his  mouth  is  generally  contracted,  but  not  shut  up ;  he 
breathes  short  upon  the  least  motion,  and  for  the  most 
part  has  a  short  cough,  and  the  motion  of  the  flanks 
becomes  irregulsur,  though  seldom  vicd^it.  For  the 
same  reason  he  scarcely  ever  lies  down  till  some  re- 
lief is  afforded  Mm,  because  the  extreme  fullness  of  the 
abdomen  causes  great  uneasiness  vrheneveap  he  offers 
to  bend  his  body,  insomuch,  that  many  when  they  see 
a  horse  in  this  condition  imagine  he  has  recdved  some 
hurt  in  his  back  or  loins. 

''  Other  signs  are  costiveness,  for  he  is  apt  to  strain 
much  when  he  goes  to  dung,  and  makes  many  fraitiLeBS 
attempts  ;  he  stales  but  little,  and  that  of  a  dark  colour, 
which  often  proceeds  from  the  obstruction  whic^  k 
meets  with  in  its  passage  from  the  liver  into  the  je- 
iunum,  and  thence  the  jaimdice  sometimes  attends  this 
complaint.  In  order  to  effect  a  cure,  let  some  person 
that  has  a  small  hand  rake  the  horse  thoroughly  and 
bring  out  the  dung  from  the  rectum,  which  is  generally 
hard,  and  made  up  of  little  small'  balls  of  a  blackkh 
colour,  and  quite  dry.  After  this,  let  him  have  plenty 
of  emollient  oily  clysters,  made  of  mallows  and  eaA 
tike,  but  in  places  where  these  cannot  readily  be  gcA^ 
they  may  be  made  of  pot  liquor,  or  water-gmel: 

''  To  two  quarts  of  this  liquor  may  be  added  a  pint 
of  linseed  oil  and  half  a  pound  of  treade. 
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*'  This  should  be  given  milk-warm,  and  repeated 
every  day,  at  least  till  his  dung  comes  away  with  ease, 
and  grows  soft.  His  diet  should  be  the  best  hay, 
scalded  bran,  or  boiled  barley,  till  he  has  been  tho- 
roughly emptied,  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  At 
first  the  dung  that  comes  away  in  the  clysters  will  be 
in  small  hard  balls,  and  sometimes  along  with  it  a 
putrid  sUme,  which  when  discharged  gives  great  re- 
lief, but,  by  a  continuance  of  the  clysters,  and  the  open 
diet,  the  dung  soon  alters,  and  comes  away  in  such 
great  loads  that  it  appears  wonderful  how  it  could  have 
passed  through  the  fundament ;  but  as  bogsx  as  this 
happens  it  brings  sure  relief,  and  a  passage  is  made 
for  gentle  purges,  which,  in  this  case,  are  always 
of  great  use.  Take  lenitive^electuary,  cream  of  tartar, 
of  each  4  oonces*  and  2  ounces  of  brown  iuga£,  mix 
them  in  a  piat  and  a  half  of  ale,  the  ale  to  be  made 
hot^  tbaft  the  €i«aai  of  tartar  may  be  the  more  easily 
dissolved  in  it ;  after  that  the  sugar^  and  last  of  all  th^ 
lenitive  eieetuary. 

.  '*  This  being  given  in  the  morning  upon  an  empty 
aiooaaefa,  bLood^warm,  will  probably  begin  to  work  be^ 
fore  ni^t ;  and  it  seldom  makes  a  hbrse  sick,  as  the 
stHMAgsr  purg^  are  apt  to  do  when  he  is  full  and 
OQBtive,  so  that  he  will  dmk  warm  water,  or  warm 
grad,  without  reluctance.  It  may  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  allowing  always  two  or  three  days  respite 
between  each  draught,  keeping  in  to  an  open  diet,  with 
proper  ex^cise,  tiU^he  recovers  his  usual  vigour. 

''  By  iim  method  several  horses  have  been  cured 
that  were  much  affected  with  convulsive  systems^  and 
the  event  plamly  showed  that  this  affection  was  owing 
to  a  stoppage  of  the  alimentary  functions.  Of  this 
tlie  ibUo^idng  was  an  mstaace : — ^A  horse  was  sent  from 
Ilounslow  Heath  when  the  troops  were  encamped 
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there.  He  was  so  much  convulsed  that  he  could 
neither  eat  his  hay  or  com,  and  his  neck  so  stiff  that 
he  could  not  reach  to  drink.  The  man  that  led  him 
was  forced  to  stop  every  hundred  yards  on  account 
of  the  stifihess  of  his  limbs  and  the  shortness  of  hig 
breath.  When  examined,  however,  he  did  not  appear 
80  much  convulsed  as  those  which  have  worms  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  or  imposthumations  in  the  vis- 
cera. By  working  his  mouth  it  might  be  opened  a 
little,  neither  were  his  limbs  so  stiff,  or  so  much  con- 
tracted. It  was  evident  he  was  very  costive,  for  he 
often  made  motions  to  dung,  but  could  not  part  with 
more  than  a  few  small  hard  balls,  which  showed  the 
necessity  of  opening  oily  clysters. 

He  had  two  every  day  at  first,  which  brought  him 
to  dung  pretty  freely,  and  soon  recovered  the  use 
of  his  jaws  so  as  to  eat  hay  and  scalded  bran.  After 
this  he  had  opening  drinks  administered  to  him,  and 
the  dung  he  voided  in  a  copious  pui^tion  was  in  vast 
loads,  and  must  have  lain  a  considerable  time  pent  up 
within  him,  and  when  this  load  was  once  discharged 
he  soon  recovered,  and  without  the  help  of  any  other 
means.'* 

On  an  occasion  when  means  were  not  taken  speedy 
enough  to  obtain  a  cure  in  this  disease,  Gibson  gives 
us  the  following  account  of  a  post  mortem  exami- 
nation : — 

"  The  stomach  and  the  intestines,  both  large  and 
small,  were  filled  and  crammed  tor  such  a  degree  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  by  any  means  whatever, 
to  have  procured  the  least  vent.  For  all  the  aliment 
that  was  in  the  stomach,  and  the  dung  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  entirely  dry  and 
without  moisture,  and  before  they  were  laid  open  ap- 
peared as  hard  and  full  crammed  as  a  sausage,  without 
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<<  This  should  be  given  milk-warm,  and  repeated 
every  day,  at  least  till  his  dung  comes  away  with  ease, 
and  grows  soft  His  diet  should  be  the  best  hay, 
scalded  bran,  or  bpiled  barley,  till  he  has  been  tho- 
roughly emptied,  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  At 
first  the  dui^  that  comes  away  in  the  clysters  will  be 
in  small  hard  balls,  and  sometimes  along  with  it  a 
putrid  slime,  which  wh^i  discharged  gives  great  re- 
lief, but,  by  a  continuance  of  the  clysters,  and  the  open 
diet,  the  dung  soon  alters,  and  comes  away  in  such 
great  loads  that  it  appears  wonderful  how  it  could  have 
passed  through  the  fundament ;  but  as  soon  as  tbip 
happens  it  brings  sure  relief,  and  a  passage  is  made 
fc^  g^atle  purges,  which,  in  this  case,  are  always 
of  great  use.  Take  lenitive  electuary,  cr^m  of  tartar, 
of  each  4  ounoesi  and  2  ounces  of  brown  iugu,  mx 
them  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  ale,  the  ale  to  be  made 
hot,  that  the  creaoi  of  tartar  laaay  be  the  more  eaaily 
dissolved  in  it ;  after  that  the  sugar^  and  last  of  all  th^ 
l^tive  deetuary. 

*^  This  being  gifen  in  the  mormng  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  blood-warm,  will  probably  begin  to  work  be^ 
fore  ni^t ;  and  it  seldom  makes  a  hdrse  sick,  as  the 
ataonffs^t  purges  are  apt  to  do  when  he  is  full  and 
eoBtive,  ao  that  he  will  ddnk  Yfvm  water,  or  warm 
gicael,  without  rehictaAce.  It  may  be  nepeated  three 
or  four  times,  allowing  always  two  or  three  days  respite 
between  each  draught,  keeping  in  to  an  open  diet,  with 
pioper  exi^cise,  tiU^he  recovers  his  usual  vigour. 

''  By  thss  method  several  horses  have  been  cured 
that  wens  much  ajTected  with  convulsive  systems^  and 
tbe  event  plainly  showed  that  this  affection  was  owing 
to  a  steppage  of  the  atimeiitary  functions.  Of  this 
ikd  Allowing  was  Ao^iBstaace : — k  horse  was  sent  from 
Hounslow  Heath  when  the  troops  were  encamped 
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oonsidering  how  unmercifully  he  was  cnmuned,  couU 
not  but  be  the  case. 

"  Instances/'    continues  this  writer,    "  frequently 
occur  among  men  of  voracious  appetites  who  have 
died  suddenly  after  an  excessive  meal,  by  filling  thdr 
stomachs  to  such  a  d^ree  that  the  strongest  emetics 
could  have  no  effect  upon  them.     But  these  instances 
in  men  are  not  very  frequent^  for  if  a  man's  stomach 
is  not  filled  too  suddenly  to  its  fullest  extent,  (which 
has  sometimes  happened  to  those  who  have  brutishly 
eaten  for  a  wager) ,  he  will  generally  have  a  spontaneous 
inclination  to  vomit,  and  so  get  rid  of  his  enemy.  But 
an  exeesfiive  fullness  of  the  stomach  and  guts  must 
always  create  great  disorder  in  a  horse  that  has  no 
natural  power  to  vomit,  so  that  all  possible  means 
should  be  used  to  preserve  the  passage  of  the  intestines 
free  and  open,  according  to  the  method  before  described, 
namely,  by  clysters,  lenitive  purges,  and  an  opening 
diet,  that  being  all  the  chance  he  can  have  for  his  life 
in  such  circumstances/' 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LEG. 

There  ftre  several  diseases  peculiar  to  the  leg,  espe- 
cially among  the  bones  and  joints,  and  though  they 
do  not  always  produce  lameness,  the  horses  so  afflicted 
are  ever  denominated  unsound.  These  may  rank  as 
follows : — 

Splents,  or  Splint. 

Ringbone. 

Spavin. 

Anchylosis,  or  Stiff  Joint. 

Ossification  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Foot. 
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Splents,  or  Splikt, 

Is  a  disease  frequently  found  among  young  horses, 
from  being  worked  too  young,  but  sometimes  disap- 
pears without  any  treatment.  The  fore-legs  are  oftener 
subject  to  them  than  the  hinder  ones,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  supporting  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body,  and  consequently  being  more  exposed  to  con- 
cussion.    It  consists  of  a  tumour,  at  first  callous,  and 
by  degrees  converts  into  a  bone,  and  is  not  always 
found  in  the  same  part  of  the  leg,  but  varying  its  po- 
sition :  in  some  instances  it  lies  at  the  fore  edge  of  the 
matacarpal ;  in  others  at  the  posterior  edge,  this  situa- 
tion being  infinitely  more  hurtful  than  the  former,  by 
its  pressure  on  the  ligaments,  and  thus  obstructing  the 
free  operation  of  the  flexor  tendons;    sometimes  it 
exists  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cannon  or  shank,  when 
its  influence  is  more  to  be  feared  than  when  seated  in 
the  higher  end.     Splints  are  generally  situated  inside 
the  leg,  and  most  frequently  accompanied  with  inflam- 
niation ;  and  lameness  is  present  or  absent,  according 
to  its  position,  as  when  it  presses  on  a  tendon  or  liga- 
ment the  inflammation  must  give  j)ain,  and  when  near 
the  joint  the  action  is  awkward  and  lame,  imtil  custom 
has  made  it  second  nature. 

TVeatment.  —  There  are  many  difierent  systems 
adopted  by  farriers,  and  practitioners  generally,  to 
get  rid  of  thii^  evil,  which  not  only  takes  from  the 
beauty  of  the  leg,  but  oftentimes  constitutes  unsound- 
ness, and  of  course  lessens  the  value  of  the  horse.  Se- 
tons,  though  frequently  employed,  leave  a  blemish,  and 
^  by  no  means  so  efiective  as  the  blister,  as  does  also 
dividing  the  periosteum  which  covers  the  splint,  and 
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by  which  the  lameness  is  caused,  through  that  meiA* 
braneous  skin  being  stretched  beyond  its  usual  size : 
both  these  modes  are  practised  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
CoUege.  If,  however,  the  splint  be  recently  formed, 
after  shaving  the  part  affected,  apply  a  little  mercurial 
ointment  night  and  morning,  taking  care  to  rub  it  well 
in ;  after  this,  a  blister  made  of  cantharides.  should  be 
applied ;  and  if  these  do  not  produce  the  effect  desired, 
try  a  second  and  stronger  one,  and  this  may  be  pro- 
bably attended  with  greater  success.  Wh^i  lameness 
does  not  proceed  from  the  splint,  it  were  oftener  a 
better  practice  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  inhumanity  of  the  old  farriers,  and  indeed 
some  of  the  present  day,  who  cannot  altogether  lid 
themselves  of  some  barbarous  usages.  The  hahit 
of  boring  the  splint  with  a  gimlet,  bruising  it  with  a 
hammer,  applying  to  it  the  chisel  smd  mallet,  and  thus 
cutting  away  the  exostosis,  are  among  their  most  cnxd 
operations.  But  we  must  hope  that  all  such  errors 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  that  a  brighter  day  has  risen, 
when,  as  Sir  W.  Blizzard  expressed  himself  while  pre- 
siding at  the  Veterinary  College  students'  dinner, 
'^  reputation  and  success  must  be  founded  on  the  union 
of  science  and  hunumityi" 


BiNOBONB 

Is  more  frequently  found  in  the  hinder  than  in  the 
fore  feet,  and  consists  of  an  inflammation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  I  astern  bones,  which  form  a  ring  round 
the  coronet  of  the  hoof,  hence  its  name.  The  carti- 
lages of  the  foot  are  sometimes  affected  with  it.  The 
reason  it  occurs  in  the  hind  feet,  aiises  from  the  vio^ 
lent  exertion  some  horses  are  compdled  to  make  in 
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propelling  themselyes  forward  when  they  are  attached 
to  too  great  weights^  thus  the  ligaments  of  the  joints 
become  injnred,  and  not  heing  looked  to  early  an 
eiostosis  takes  place. 

Treatment. — ^Although  horses  afflicted  with  this 
disease  are  not  always  lame,  nevertheless^  it  constitutes 
unsoundness.  When  lame,  it  is  necessary  to  bleed  in 
the  foot,  winch  decreases  the  inflammation ;  then  ap« 
ply  a  poultice  made  of  bran  and  diluted  vinegar ;  after 
which  blister ;  and  if  this  does  not  remove  the  lame- 
ness, as  a  last  resource  perform  the  operation  of  firing, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  done.  For  the  animal  has  so 
much  pressure  on  that  part  of  the  foot,  that  unless  the 
cure  is  attempted  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  it 
is  generally  irremediable;  as  are  likewise  exostoses 
cf  the  navicular  aind  cojffin^bones,  which  often  occur 
with  the  Ringbone,  and  sometimes  alone,  especially  in 
old  horses. 


Spavin,  or  Bone-Sfavin, 


Is  another  disease  which  has  been  pronounced  as 
constituting  unsoundness.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject,  and  more  remains  to  be .  satis- 
factorily explained  ere  a  just  distinction  will  be  made 
between  many  exostoses  to  which  the  hock  of  the  horse 
is  subject.  In  **  The  Veterinarian,"  that  excellent 
writer  on  the  horse,  Mr.  Youatt,  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  this  pdnt : — 

^*  Various  diseases  in  the  hock  had  been  confounded 
under  the  name  of  ^aiwn ;  but  in  his  mind  there  was 
as  much  difl^ence  between  the  common  spavin  (the 
bony  union  between  the  metatarsals  and  the  exostosis 
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fmqueutly  consequent  on  it)i  and  uloemtion  of  tlie 
synovial  membrane  of  the  cuneiform  bones^  as  there 
was  between  the  navicular  joint  disease  and  any  other 
disorganisation  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  foot. 
They  might  be  connected,  but  were  perfectly  distinct. 
They  might  run  into  each  other ;  one  might  be  the 
consequence  of  the  other ;  or  each  alone  might  pursue 
its  course  and  produce  permanent  lameness.  He  could 
wish  that  the  term  spavin  should  be  confined  to  that 
enlargement  connected  with  the  bony  union  of  the 
metatarsals,  which  veterinary  writers  and  hors^eo 
had  uniformly  distinguished  under  that  term  ;  and  that 
some  other  and  appropriate  name  should  be  given  te 
the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  internal  stru^ 
ture  of  the  hock,  and  particularly  of  the  cuneiform 
bones." 

The  Bone-Spavin  is  sometimes  foimd  among  young 
horses,  from  the  aptitude  of  employing  them  in  drai^t 
at  an  early  age ;  in  such  cases  it  is  of  tea  curabki, 
but  in  the  older  animals  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
rid  of. 

TVeatment. — ^This  is  another  disease  in  which  the 
farriers  vied  with  each  other  in  exercising  their  cruelty 
to  the  unhappy  beast ;  the  older  treatment  not  being 
dissimilar  to  that  employed  in  Splint.  The  most  usual 
method  of  the  present  day  is  more  simple,  although 
not  always  efficient.  Blistering  is  sometimes  found  to 
produce  all  the  effects  desired ;  but  in  obstinate  cases 
we  look  in  vain  for  a  complete  absorption  of  the  bony 
deposit,  although  the  removal  of  all  inflammation 
of  the  ligaments  can  be  brought  about.  The  last  thing 
to  which  we  may  have  resort  is  firing.  All  hopes  of  a 
perfect  cure,  howler,  must  greatly  depend  on  the 
exostosis  has  been  forming.    At  the  Royal  V&* 
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terinary  CoU^e  many  cases  have  been  sncoessfnlly 
treated  by  means  oi  the  seton. 


Anchylosis,  or  Stiff  Joint^ 

May  arise  from  two  causes :  first,  from  the  con- 
tinued violent  exercise  to  which  sOme  horses  are  sub- 
jected, when  the  synovia  or  liquid  which  moistens  the 
surface  of  the  joint  bones  in  their  action  against  each 
other  becomes  encrusted  or  ossified;  and.  secondly 
from  wounds  when  the  synovia  escapes  outwards  ;  and 
this  more  frequently  occurs  in  the  knee  and  hock, 
either  from  accident  or  from  the  mismanag^nent 
of  ignorant  farriers ;  sometimes  it  appears  in  the  coffin 
and  pastern  joints. 

TreatmcHt. — ^This  in  the  first  place  must  greatiy  de- 
pend upon  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  been 
progressing ;  although  in  inost  instances  the  cure  can- 
not be  perfectly  effective,  yet  something  may  be  done 
topaBiate  the  symptoms.  Whim  wounds  appear  in 
the  joint,  the  cure  must  be  made  by  closing  them  as 
Bpeedfly  as  possible.  Apply  a  small  quantity  of  butter 
of  antimony  to  the  opening  of  the  wound,  and  slightly 
sear  it  with  a  hot  iron,  then  bandage  it  to  keep  the 
air  away ;  a  fomentation  of  marsh  mallows  may  be 
used  to  keep  down  the  swelling  or  inflammation.  The 
antimony  may  be  used  every  other  day  until  the  wound 
has  healed 


Curbs, 
Are  enlargements  on  the  back  part  of  the  hodc,  and 
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tttuated  generally  about  four  or  five  inches  below  the 
point  of  the  hock.  Any  sudden  action  of  the  limbi 
will  produce  them,  as  racers  have  ^'  thrown  out  curbs" 
after  trials  where  their  speed  has  been  severely  tested, 
as  also  have  hunters  in  leaping  and  gallc^ing  over  veiy 
heavy  soil.  Such  horses  as  are  cmo^hocked  are  very 
subject  to  Curbs.  This  disease  is  especially  a  maik 
of  unsoundness^  for  the  horse  requires  a  long  period 
of  rest  to  be  thoroughly  cured,  and  if  too  early  worked 
or  exercised  the  lameness  is  sure  to  return.  BlisteriBg 
is  the  usual  mode  resorted  to,  and  in  obstinate  cases 
firing.  When  the  inflammation  and  lamoiess  is  veiy 
great,  bleeding  from  the  subcutai^ous  vein,  and  gently 
physicing,  has  been  found  necessary. 


Thorough-Pin 

Is  a  swelling  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  hock- 
joint,  and  is  so  called  fix>m  its  appearance  of  running 
from  side  to  side  through  the  joint.  Unless  very  large, 
it  seldom  occasions  lameness,  although  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  animal  has  been  subjected  to  undue  work.  These 
s\s  ellings  being  somewhat  akin  in  their  nature  to  Wind- 
falls mav  be  treated  as  under  that  head. 


Boo  AND  Blood-Spavin, 

Are  allied  together.  Btood-Spavin  presentmg 
'*  somethmg  like  a  varicosed  enlargement  of  the  super- 
ficial vein  passing  over  the  inside  of  the  hock ;  which, 
however,  appears  by  no  means  a  spontaneous  disease 
in  the  vessel,  but  is  the  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  a  distended  bursal  capsule  underneath,  which,  it- 
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self  beoommg  sufficiently  prominent  to  attract  notice, 
is  called  Bog^  Spavin  J' 

This  latter  is  iar  more  dangerous  than  the  former 
disease,  as  it  is  with  great  difficulty  acted  upon.  Horses 
affected  with  either  are  very  unfit  for  hard  work,  or 
such  as  requires  speed,  which  usually  brings  a  lame- 
ness. A  bandage  so  contrived  as  to  leave  tha  point 
of  the  hock  free,  and  having  a  considerable  pressure 
on  the  other  parts,  will  cause  the  absorption  of  the 
fluid ;  this,  however,  is  not  easily  contrived,  and 
UQKKiem  practitioners  have  recourse  to  the  blister,  and 
if  this  does  not  prove  efficient,  firing  may  be  resorted 
to,  although  Bog-Spavin  will  generally  Return  despite 
all  our  efforts  to  remove  it.  The  old  method  of  pass- 
ing a  ligature  both  above  and  below  that  portion  of  the 
vein  which  was  enlarged,  is  now  discontinued  as  ab- 
surd and  useless.  Blood-Spavin  is  of  much  rarer  oc- 
currence than  Bog-Spavin,  the  one  being  generally 
mistaken  for  the  other. 


WiNDGALt-S 

Are  consequent  on  violent  exercise  and  hard  work ; 
they  are  situated  just  above  the  fetlock-joint,  and  con- 
sist of  small  swellings  which  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  finger  and  immediately  return  on  its  removal. 
All  horses  are  more  or  less  subject  to  them,  and  they 
are  found  more  frequently  on  the  hind  than  the  fore* 
legs.  If  they  are  not  large,  a  run  at  grass  will  often 
remove  them;  if,  however,  lameness  should  accrue, 
first  apply  a  bandage  or  roller  to  each  leg ;  these  must 
be  wound  tightly  round  the  enlargements  to  produce 
any  effect,  and  wetted  with  a  lotion  of  four  parts 
of  vinegar  to  one  of  spirits  of  wine.  After  this*  if  they. 
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are  not  lessened,  or  should  thej  return  with  exercise, 
blister,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  firing  generally  absorps 
the  fluid,  reduces  the  swellings,  and  prevents  any  re- 
appecurance  of  the  disease. 


liAMENBSS    IN   THE   StIPLE. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  which  we  of  rare  occurrence, 
axstpi  from  Spavin  or  a  kick  from  another  horse,  k^ 
mentations,  rest,  and  bleeding,  will  be  found  the  most 
efficient 


Strxng^Halt,  or  Spring-Halt, 

Is  a  peculiar  and  involuntary  catching  up  of  Ae 
hind  leg  higher  than  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  mo- 
tion of  the  horse.  No  cure  has  ever  been  discovered 
for  it,  but  tlxis  may  arise  irom  the  precise  cause  and 
nature  of  the  infirmity  being  involved  in  some  obscu- 
rity :  fortunately,  however,  no  injury  accrues  to  the 
horse  from  it,  although  its  appeigraace  is  ugly. 


.Capped  Hock, 

Is  not  generally  accompanied  with  lameness,  bat 
the  appearance  is  very  unsightly.  It  is  usually  found 
in  horses  given  to  kicking,  hence  all  afflicted  virith 
capped  hocks  are  regarded  with  a  suspicious  eye.  It  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  not  allowing  the  animal  a 
sufficient  bed  or  litter.  Blisters  are  the  most  effectual 
remedies,  although  when  the  sweUings  have  become 
very  lar^  and  callous  they  cannot  be  removed. 
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Mallendbrs  axd  Sallbnders. 

Scurfy  or  scabby  eruptions  are  sometimes  found  ai 
the  b^id  of  the  kaee»  aud  these  are  termed  Mallen- 
ders ;  when  the  same  appearances  are  seen  inside  the 
hock,  they  assume  the  name  of  Sallenders.  They  do 
not  occasion  lameness,  but  are  very  imsighUy,  and 
when  left  to  themselves,  vrill  degenerate  into  an  ichor- 
ous discharge  not  easily  got  rid  of.  They  are  easily 
cured  by  smearing  with  the  following  ointment : — 

Tar 2  ounces. 

Sugar  of  lead         ...       1  ounce. 

Lard     .        ....       6  ounces. 
And  if  this  fail,  a  weak  mercurial  ointment  may  be 
used.    Eeither  of  these  diseases  denote  bad  stable- 
BianageBEient. 


Lambness  in  thb  Round  or  Whibl-bonb, 

Is  generally  known  by  the  hone  dragging  the  leg 
after  him  on  the  toe.  Any  injury  to  this  bene,  which 
constitutes  the  hip-joint,  is  treated  with  considerable 
difficulty  from  its  situation;  luckily,  however,  it  is 
of  rare  occurrence.  Foment  with  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine,  and  if  the  relief  is  not  speedy,  blister  re- 
peatedly. In  some  obstinate  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  fire  the  part. 


Lambness  in  thb  Coffin  Joint, 

Sometimes  occurs  when  the  animal  stands  with  the 
toe  forward,  keeping  the  pastern  in  a  straight  lice  with 
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the  leg  to  ease  the  ligaments,  the  injury  of  whidi  causes 
t]ie  lameness.  Blisters  a]]^ed  to  the  coitmet  are  the 
best  means  of  cure,  which  should  be  speedy,  as  tlie 
use  of  the  joint  may  soon  be  lost  if  the  ligaments  be*  i 
come  os»fied«  This  lameness  is  often  ocmfounded  by 
ignorant  persons  with  affections  of  the  shoulder.  When 
the  sprain 'and  heat  of  the  coffin-joint  is  but  slight,  fo- 
mentation and  bleeding  has  been  sufficient.  It  is  the 
ossification  of  the  ligaments  of  this  joint  that  degene^ 
rates  into  Ringbone. 


Brokbn  Knees 

Are  always  to  he  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  make  and  action  of  the  horse  is 
requisite  when  any  blemish  appears  on  the  knee ;  not 
but  that  a  bad  rider  or  a  trifling  accident  has  been 
known  to  throw  the  most  perfect  horses,  and  conse- 
quently some  judgment  is  required  in  discerning  the 
qualities  and  motion  of  these  animals.  When  a  horse 
has  fallen,  if  the  skin  only  be  affected,  after  washing 
the  knee  carefully  with  warm  water,  some  have  applied 
a  blister  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair  around  the 
blemish,  and  by  contracting  the  wound,  make  the  spot 
or  scar  less  perceptible  when  healed.  The  use  of  oint- 
ments to  produce  hair  on  the  scar  is  at  once  fallacious 
and  ahsurd,  although  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  lard 
is  resorted  to,  which  blackens  the  part,  and  thus  par- 
tially conceals  the  blemish.  K,  however,  the  joint  be 
aft'ected,  and  the  oily  fluid  flow  from  the  wound,  the 
first  care  must  be  to  stop  it,  for  which  refer  to  Anchy- 
losis, page  57.  If,  however,  the  orifice  is  very  great, 
and  the  joint-oil  continues  to  flow,  the  case  is  hopeless, 
and  the  wisest  plan  is  to  destroy  the  animal.    Thte  it 
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iiiirf  be  remarkod  is  in  extreme  cases,  which  do  but 
seldom  happen*  The  old  practice  of  injeeting  stimii^ 
la&t  fluid  into  the  wounds,  is  now  abandoned  as  use« 
leas,  and  is  one  of  the  many  crudties  the  farriem 
of  by-gone  days  used  froquentfy  to  have  recourse  to. 

Strains  in  the  Bagk^Sikews 

Are  very  serious,  and  require  the  greatest  attentionj 
and  are  generally  a  distention  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  and  more  rarely  of  the  tendons  themselves. 
Violent  exercise  of  all  kinds,  as  galloping,  leaping,  &c., 
produces  this  complaint.  As  usual  with  every  disease 
of  a  similar  nature,  the  usual  accompaniments  are  in* 
flammation,  swelling,  and  tenderness.  The  first  attempt 
must  be  to  subdue  that  inflammation  by  bleeding  the 
thigh  or  plate-vein,  according  as  the  injury  is  situated 
before  or  behind.  The  use  of  warm  fomentations  are 
useful,  and  sometimes  blood  may  be  aptly  drawn  from 
the  toe.  Some  cases  require  blistering,  but  never  use 
any  thing  of  that  nature  while  heat  and  tenderness 
exist,  as  severe  sprains  when  treated  badly  often  re- 
quire to  be  fired,  which  must  always  be  done  in  straight 
lines.  Rest  is  perfectly  requisite  in  all  cases  of  strain 
or  sprain.  In  ordinary  cases,  after  subduing  the  in- 
flammation, a  bandage  bound  roxmd  the  part  afiected, 
and  gradually  increasing  the  pressure  on  each  removal 
of  it,  will  suffice.  After  firing  for  the  severer  sprains, 
six  or  eight  months  run  at  grass  will  conduce  to  a 
horse's  benefit. 


RUPTURB   OF  THE    SuSPENSORY   LlOAMBNTS, 


Or  '*  Breaking  dowfiy'  as  the  farriers  t^rm  it,  is  aa 
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accident  of  a  very  serious  nature ;  and  since  it  is  but 
very  seldom  cured,  we  must  consider  it  very  fortunate 
that  its  occurrence  is  rare  among  horses.  It  has  not 
unfrequently  been  taken  for  a  rupture  of  the  Aexxxr 
tendons,  but  the  great  strength  of  these  latt»  organs 
does  not  readily  admit  of  such  a  circumstance,  conse- 
quently their  rupture  is  even  still  rarer  than  the 
Suspensory  Ligaments.  If  the  tendons  were  thus 
afibcted,  the  animal  could  not  bend  its  leg ;  and  in  the 
other  case  the  fetlock-joint  comes  nearly  to  the  ground 
in«(tead  of  maintaining  its  oblique  and  natural  position. 
After  the  inflammation  is  reduced,  a  heeled  shoe  is  \iatd 
by  some,  which  elevates  the  heel  and  bends  the  toe 
downwards.  Bandages  cannot  be  well  applied  from 
the  position  of  the  disease.  Firing  is  resorted  to,  and 
thus  in  time  a  little  strength  is  obtained,  and  the  ani- 
mal may  be  used  when  great  exertion  is  not  required, 
for  as  the  fetlock  never  wholly  recovers  its  natural 
position,  much  of  its  mechanical  power  must  conse- 
quently be  lost. 


Lameness  in  the  Shoulder, 

Is  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  some  suppose,  for  it 
is  a  very  general  practice  among  farriers  and  others  to 
attribifte  any  lameness,  of  which  there  is  no  visible 
cause,  and  of  which  they  cannot  give  any  ostensible 
reason,  to  an  affection  of  the  shoulder ;  and  from  this 
many  serious  results  often  accrue  to  horses.  The  ad- 
ductor muscles  are  frequently  the  seat  of  this  disease 
when  it  arises  from  a  slip  or  side  wrench.  Some  assert 
it  exists  in  the  tendons  c^  the  flexor  brachii;  and 
sometimes  the  scapular  and  humeral  ligaments  of  the 
articulations  are  afiected.     On  the  appearance  of  this 
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lamemesB,  (\du<di  may  be  detected  firom  its  existence 
in  the  foot  and  other  parts  of  the  limb  by  the  peculiar 
morement  of  the  leg,  aad  the  method  of  resting  the 
foot  on  the  ground),  first  subdue  the  inflammation, 
and  that  if  great,  must  be  done  by  bleeding  the  plate- 
vein,  and  foment  with  camomile  flowers  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  When  the  ligaments  are  aflected,  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  insert  a  rowel  in  the  chest. 
When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  removed, 
a  blister  has  effected  much  good  in  some  cases.  When 
the  muscles  appear  stiff  and  affected,  the  application 
of  a  liquid  blister,  as — 

Gantharides  -        -        -        -     8  or  10  ounces, 
Oil  of  Turpentine  -        «-        -    2  quarts, 
Sweet  or  Olive  Oil         -        •     1  quart, 
used  twice  a  day;  and  when  it  brings  on  a  fresh  swel- 
ling  and  inflammatioQ,  allow  it  to  subside,  and  then 
rub  the  parts  affected  a  second  time,  and  the  probabi- 
lity is  a  cure  will  be  the  result.     Farriers  of  the  olc 
school,  sometimes  imagining  that  dislocation  had  taken 
place,  used  to  turn  the  animal  into  the  water  to  swim 
to  effect  a  remedy.     Great  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
turning  a  horse  to  grass  after  the  shoulder  has  been 
strained,  as  great  fatigue  and  exercise  will  cause  a  re- 
lapse, and  all  sprains  or  strains  require   rest   and 


Overreach, 

Is  what  some  horses  cannot  avosd,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  plabe  the  hinder  shoes  as  for  back  as  pes- 
eible,  as  when  the  hind  foot  strikes  the  fore  leg,  thf 
cxiosequence  is  the  disease  just  named.     If  th^  flexo 
tendons  be  struck  and  inflamed,  as  is  not  unlikely 
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be  the  case,  refer  to  ''  Strains  in  the  Back  Sinews,** 
and  treat  accordingly 


Warbles. 

When  the  saddle  or  harness  presses  too  heavily, 
tumours  are  formed,  known  under  the  name  of  Warbles, 
which  may  be  soon  removed  by  means  of  saturnine 
washes,  as  vinegar,  &c. ;  but  when  neglected,  they  will 
degenerate  into  what  is  termed  Sitfasts  ;  and  these 
are  so  named  from  a  callous  skin  not  unlike  leather  in 
its  appearance,  being  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  ulcer, 
and  this  cannot  be  abstracted  without  great  pain;  some 
farriers  are  rash  enough  to  tear  it  away  with  pincers. 
The  best  method  is  to  introduce  a  seton,  or  apply  a 
blister,  and  if  it  is  still  obstinate,  dissect  it  carefiilly, 
and  let  the  wound  be  dressed  with  Turner's  cerate. 


GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

Though  of  rare  occurrence,  except  in  times  of  war 
and  commotion,  still  seem  to  demand  a  place  in  a  wor  jl 
of  this  nature,  which  is  intended  for  universal  prac- 
titioners.    Gibson  says — 

"  Gun-shot  wounds  can  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  as  contused  wounds.  In  those  made  by  a 
musket  or  a  pistol-ball,  the  most  immediate  considera  • 
tions  are  to  extract  the  ball,  or  any  other  extraneous 
body  which  may  be  lodged  in  the  wounded  part,  and 
to  stop  the  haemorrhage,  if  there  be  any  effusion 
of  blood  from  the  rupture  of  any  considerable  artery. 
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It  is  frequently  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound,  in 
order  to  extract  the  ball,  and  if  it  has  gone  quite 
through,  (provided  the  situation  of  the  part  wounded 
will  admit  of  its  being  done  with  safety,)  the  wound 
is  to  be  laid  open  freely  through  the  whole  length 
of  it,  by  which  means   any  extraneous  body  will  be 
more  readily  removed,  and  the  cure  faciUtated.     In 
order  to  get  at  the  ball,  or  any  other  foreign  matter, 
probing  is  to  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible ;  and 
this  must  evidently  appear  necessary  to  any  one  who 
will  only  consider  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  atten- 
dant on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  or  belly,  either 
from  a  bullet  or  a  sharp  instrument,  the  thrusting  in 
a  probe  to  parts  under  such  circumstances  being  una- 
voidably a  fresh  stab  on  every  repetition  of  such  prac- 
tice.    If  })robing  be  necessary,  the  finger  should  be 
preferred  as  the  best  and  truest  probe,  where  it  can  be 
used ;  and  where  it  can  not,  a  bougie  may  answer  the 
purpose.     If  a  ball,  or  any  other  foreign  body,  happens 
to  be  lodged  near  the  orifice,  or  can  be  perceived  by 
the  finger  to  he  under  the  skin,  though  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  wound,  we  should  cut 
down  to  it,  and  take  it  out ;  but  when  it  is  sunk  deep, 
and  Ued  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  it  must  appear 
evident,  upon  the  least  reflection,  that  the  thrusting 
first  a  long  probe  in  search  of  the  bullet,  and  then,  as 
has  been  practised  Ukewise,  a  larger  pair  of  forceps, 
either  with  or  without  teeth,  into  a  wound  of  that 
kind,  though  with  a  sort  of  certainty  to  extract  it,  must 
either  contuse  or  irritate  and  inflame  the  parts  to  a 
greater  degree,  and,  consequently,  do  as  much  or  more 
mischief  than  the  ball  did  at  first,  by  forcing  its  passage 
such  a  length  of  way.     And  should  the  forceps  at  the 
same  time  lay  hold  of  any  considerable  artery  or  nerve 
alonqr  with  the  ball,  (which  can  scarcely  fail  to  hap- 
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pen),  what  injurious  consequences  must  attend  sucb 
proceedings  I     Nor  would  attempts  of  this  sort  be  less 
injurious,  in  case  a  bullet  should  happen  to  be  lodged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ball  or  chest.     Such  attempts  are 
the  less  necessary  because  a  great  number  of  instances 
have  occurred  where  balls  have  quietly  lodged  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  body,  till,  after  many  years,  they 
have  worked  themselves  a  passage  towards  the  surface, 
and  were  very  easily  extracted ;  and  many,  where  balk 
have  been  entirely  left  behind  without  occasioning  any 
inconvenience.     In  case  the  wound  be  occasioned  by 
a  musket  or  pistol-shot,  and  of  course  but  small,  it 
will  be  deemed  necessary  to  dilate  it,  without  delay, 
provided  the  nature  of  the  part  will  admit  of  this  with 
safety,  for  in  woimds  near  a  joint,  or  in  very  mem- 
braneous or  tendinous  parts,  the  knife,  as  well  as  the 
forceps,  should  be  put  under  some  restraint,  nor  should 
any  more  opening  be  made  than  what  is  absolutdy 
necessary  for  the  free  discharge  of  the  matter  lodged 
within.     Where  the  wounded  animal  has  not  suffered 
any  great  loss  of  blood,  (and  this  is  generally  the  case), 
it  will  be  advisable  to  open  a  vein  inunediately,  and 
take  a  considerable  quantity,  and  to  repeat  bleeding 
on  the  second,  or  even  the  tliird  day,  should  occasion 
require.     The  letting  of  blood  in  some  of  these  cases 
is  att^ided  with  great  benefit,  for  it  prevents  a  good 
deal  of  inflammation,  and  lessens  any  feverish  attack, 
forwards  digestion,  and  seldom  fails  to  obviate  impos- 
thumations,  and  a  long  train  of  complicated  symptoms 
which  are  apt  otherwise  to  interrupt  the  cure,  and 
often  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.     Where  the 
feverish  S3rmptom8  run  high,  and  even  when  there  s 
almost  a  certainty  that  matter  is  forming,  bleeding  is 
very  frequently  of  great  advantage.     If  it  so  happen 
that  a  gun-shot  wound  has  penetrated  any  of  the  large 
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joints,  and  in  passing  through  them,  fractured  the  end 
of  the  bones,  it  will  then  be  found  for  the  most  part 
impossible  to  effect  a  cure,  or  even  to  save  the  life 
of  the  patient,  and  therefore  it  is  the  best  and  most 
humane  course  to  destroy  the  animal  to  save  him  from 
pain  and  misery. 

Horses  are  much  easier  cured  of  gun-shot  wounds 
than  the  human  species :  this  arises  from  the  latter 
being  impressed  generally  with  anxiety,  from  which 
the  animal  is  free ;  hence  the  irritability  is  much  less 
in  the  one  than  the  other,  and  the  horse  displays  no 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  till  the  constitution  is  af- 
fected. 

Treatment. — Should  any  substances  of  a  hurtful  and 
irritable  nature  have  been  carried  with  the  ball  into 
the  wound,  it  would  be  best  to  try  and  extract  them, 
otherwise  probing  the  wound  unnecessarily  only  gives 
pain  and  does  not  advance  the  cure.  If  the  wound 
becomes  ulcerated,  treat  il  as  imder  article  Ulcers.  Fe- 
ver often  accompanies  gun-shot  wounds,  when  it  were 
good  to  give  laxative  and  cooling  medicines. 

In  treating  these  cases,  Gibson  says — 

'*  Where  a  ball  has  penetrated  quite  through  any 
part,  both  orifices  must  be  kept  open  till  the  wound 
is  filled  up  with  new  flesh,  and  no  bad  symptoms  re- 
main, as  pain,  swelling,  or  inflammation,  which  in  those 
gun-shot  wounds  that  enter  the  bones  as  well  as  the 
flesh,  would  denote  the  existence  either  of  extraneous 
matter,  or  of  splinters,  which  must  be  removed  by  gra- 
dually enlarging  the  most  convenient  orifice.  But  in 
most  internal  this  is  unnecessary,  because  the  bullet 
can  seldom  be  brought  out  the  same  way  by  which  it 
entered.  I  have  known  leaden  bullets  lie  many  years 
in  men,  especially  in  the  abdomen,  without  any  great 
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pain  or  danger ;  and  those  that  have  gone  deep  in  the 
flesh  and  beyond  reach,  make  their  way  sometimes 
from  places  where  they  could  never  be  expected  to 
appear.  Many  extraordinary  instances  of  this  kind 
are  upon  record  in  the  surgical  transactions  of  different 
parts  of  Europe."  He  adds,  "  I  have  known  bullets 
pierce  through  both  flesh  and  bones  in  men,  making 
a  round  smooth  passage  like  an  anger-hole,  and  been 
as  easy  of  cure  as  a  flesh  wound,  except  when  they 
have  penetrated  or  grazed  the  joijits.  In'  these  cases 
horses  may  be  rendered  useless,  even  though  the  wound 
be  cured." 

In  most  cases  where  the  bones  are  very  much  splin- 
tered, the  horse  is  rendered  useless,  and  the  best  plan 
is  to  destroy  him.  Fungous  flesh  will  sometimes  grow 
to  wounds,  which  is  bad,  and  should  be  stopped  by 
smearing  the  part  with  red  precipitate,  or  washed  with 
vitriol  and  water. 


SPASMODIC  COLIC,  OR  GRIPES, 

Ts  a  disease  by  no  means  unfrequent  among  horses, 
and  sometimes  has  a  fatal  termination.  The  symptoms, 
however,  which  accompany  it,  are  not  unlike  those 
attendant  on  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or  the  red 
colic  of  the  farriers,  consequently  it  is  highly  necessary 
to  be  able  to  discern  between  the  two,  as  the  treatment 
is  materially  different  in  each  case. 

Causes. — ^The  common  practice  of  allowing  horses 
to  drink,  and  of  using  cold  water  externally,  when 
heated  from  work  or  exercise,  is  a  very  common  cause. 
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The  too  sudden  use  of  green  food  after  being  some 
time  accustomed  to  dry  only.  Costiveness  may  occa- 
sion it,  and  in  such  cases  the  attack  is  considerably 
more  dangerous  than  in  ordinary  cases.  With  some 
horses  it  has  been  accounted  constitutional. 

The  Symptoms  of  this  disease  are  very  sudden: 
without  any  apparent  warning  the  horse  becomes  rest- 
less, pawing  the  ground,  shifting  from  side  to  side  in 
his  stall,  and  occasionally  striking  his  belly  with  his 
feet ;  and  when  the  attack  is  very  severe,  he  will  lie 
down,  and  then  rise  suddenly ;  sometimes  rolling  about 
on  his  litter  :  the  pains,  however,  are  frequently  inter- 
mitting, when  the  animal  feels  a  momentary  relief,  and 
then  the  spasm  returns  with  greater  violence  than  be- 
fore, which  is  evident  from  the  general  uneasiness 
of  the  horse.  After  a  duration  of  from  ten  and  twelve 
to  twenty  hours,  inflammation  will  take  place,  and 
death  often  follows.  . 

TVeatment. — When  simple  spasm  alone  exists,  the 
medicines  which  may  be  efficaciously  used  are  very 
numerous  ;  at  the  head  of  these  we  may  place  turpen- 
tine and  opium,  which  are  almost  imiversally  given. 
Spirit  of  Turpentine         -        -    3  ounces^ 
Tincture  of  Opium  -        -     1  ounce, 

Pepper  (ground)      -        -        -     5  or  6  drachms, 
made  into  a  drink  with  half  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  will 
oftentimes  act  speedily  in  giving  relief. 

Mr.  Paris,  in  an  article  in  "  The  Veterinarian,"  says 
he  has  often  given — 

Oil  of  Turpentine  -         -         -    4  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Assafoetida    -         -         -     1  ounce. 
Spirit  of  Nitrous  ^ther  -         -     1  ounce, 

Spirit  of  Hartshorn         -         .         -     1  ounce, 
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aad  repeated  the  same  ereiy  second  or  third  hour ; 
but  when  he  has  been  compelled  to  use  it  as  a  fourth, 
dose^  he  has  added 

Tmcture  of  Opium  «  -  -  1  ounce, 
and  has  always  been  successful  with  these  draughts. 
At  the  same  time  he  asserts  having  given  a  quart  of  the 
turpentine,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  several  other  articles 
above  specified,  witliin  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
And  such  undoubtedly  may  have  been  done,  for  when 
any  spasmodic  affection  occurs  in  either  man  or  ani- 
msd)  stimuli,  which  WLOuld  in  ordinary  cases  have  proved 
pernicious  or  fatal,  have  been  used  in  powerful  doses 
with  great  efficacy. 

Mr.  Bracey  Clark  was  so  far  possessed  in  favour 
of  pimento,  or  pepper,  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  spasmodic 
colic,  that  he  has  written  a  treatise  to  that  effect,  and 
pointed  out  the  many  virtues  of  that  spicy  stimulant. 
His  recipe  is  this  : — ^in  3  pints  of  spirits  of  wine,  and 
three  pints  of  pure  water,  steep  1  pound  of  pepper, 
ground  very  fine,  and  gi\re  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this 
tincture  every  hour  till  the  animal  is  relieved. 

Mr.  Percival  recommends  opium  with  a  decoction 
of  aloes,  which  has  the  effect  of  opening  the  bowels, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  assuages  the  spasm. 

When  costiveness  accompanies  spasmodic  coUc,  Mr. 
Blaine  gives  the  following : — 

Spirit  of  Turpentine       -        -        -    2  ounces. 

Oil  of  Peppermint  -         -    '    -  ,      -     1  drachm. 

Castor  Oil     -        -        -        -        -     6  ounces. 

Watery  tincture  of  Aloes         -         -     6  ounces. 

In  these  cases  too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  back-raking,  and  the  application  of  clysters, 
as  early  as  possible.  The  horse  may  often  obtain  re- 
lief from  rubbing  the  belly  with  a  brush  or  coarse  cloth 
or  flannel,  but  nothing  harder. 
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Many  bleed  at  first ;  but  if  the  symptoms  be  acute, 
nothing  can  be  better ;  and  joined  with  internal  anti- 
spasmodics, as  opium,  &c.,  the  good  effects  have  been 
too  frequent  not  to  be  strongly  recommended. 

In  most  cases  of  spasm  horses  are  apt  to  perspire 
very  considerably;  the  wet  clothing  should  conse- 
quently be  removed,  and  dry  ones  substituted  in  their 
place.  Avoid  exposure  to  cold  for  a  day  or  two  after 
any  violent  attack,  and  feed  on  bran  mashes. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Is  of  two  kinds : — 1st.,  When  the  external  coat  of  the 
intestines  is  affected ;  2nd.,  When  the  mucous  or  in* 
temal  coat  is  diseased :  and  this  last  is  generally  caused 
from  an  excess  of  purging* 

The  inflammation  of  the  external  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines is  often  a  very  fatal  malady ;  and  runs  so  short 
a  course,  that  the  symptoms  should  be  readily  known, 
and  the  remedies  quickly  applied,  and  that,  too,  effec- 
tively. 

Causes. — ^Exposure  to  colds — drinking  too  freely 
of  cold  water  when  h6t — sometimes  from  the  lungs  tlws 
inflammation  proceeds  to  the  bowels — lastly,  colic  will 
degenerate  into  it. 

Symptoms. — ^It  usually  commences  with  slight  fever 
attended  with  occasional  shivering  and  restlessness ; 
loss  of  appetite  soon  follows:  the  pulse  is  rapid  and 
contracted  within  its  usual  size,  and  beats  at  the  rate 
of  90  to  100  strokes. 
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Mr.  Youatt  has  given  the  following  table  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  between  the  symptmns  of  colic  and 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  as  the  treatment  which  is 
beneficial  in  the  first  case,  is  generally  fatal  to  the 
second: — 


Colic. 
Sudden  in  its  attack. 


Pulse  rarely  much  quick- 
ened in  the  early  period 
of  the  disease  and  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  ease, 
but  evidently  fuller. 

Legs  and  ears  of  the  natu- 
ral temperature. 

Relief  obtained  by  rubbing 
the  belly. 

Relief  obtained  by  motion. 

Intervals  of  rest. 
Strength  scarcely  afiected. 


Inflarnmation  oftheBowels. 

Gradual  in  its  approach, 
with  previous  indica- 
tions of  fever. 

Pulse  very  much  quick- 
ened, but  small,  and 
often  scarcely  to  be  felt 


Legs  and  ears  cold. 

Belly  exceedingly  tender, 
and  painful  to  the  touch. 

Motion  evidently  increas- 
ing pain. 

Constant  pain. 

Rapid  and  great  weakness. 


The  TVeatment  in  this  case  should  always  be  ener- 
getic and  active.  Bleeding  must  be  resorted  to  in  the 
first  place.  Seven  or  eight  quarts  of  blood  may  be 
taken  with  safety,  and  if  no  relief  is  given  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  five  quarts  more  may  be  drawn  away 
if  the  horse  is  fuU  and  plethoric.  A  clyster  must  next 
be  thrown  up,  previous  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
back-rake ;  and  by  no  means  make  use  of  purgatives* 
as  they  would  efiectually  kill  the  animal.  Tobacco- 
clysters  have  sometimes  been  used  with  efiect.  Ex- 
ternal inflammation  must  then  be  excited  by  means 
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• 

of  a  blister  upon  the  belly^  as  near  the  seat  of  the 
disease  as  possible.  Cantharides  will  be  quick  in  their 
action,  but  mustard  made  up  with  turpentine  will  be 
better.  K  the  clysters  fail,  mild  laxatives  may  be 
used,  given  as  draughts  in  gruel — castor  oil  and  aloes 
will  be  strong  enough.  Green  food  is  best  while  the 
animal  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this  disease ; 
frequent  rubbing  of  the  legs,  and  a  judicious  quantity 
of  clothing,  is  necessary.  Several  day's  rest  is  required 
before  the  horse  can  be  used,  and  the  exercise  should 
be  gentle  at  first. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNIES. 

Is  by  no  means  very  common  among  horses,  but  it  is 
more  frequently  fatal  from  improper  treatment,  and  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  symptoms  and  causes,  than 
the  immediate  fatality  of  the  disease  itself. 

Causes.— Food  will  often  cause  it,  as  musty  oats, 

or  mow-burnt  hay;  exposure  to  cold;  an  awkward 

horseman,  especially  if  heavy,  will  sometimes  bruise 

L     |be  kidnies,  and  inflammation  succeeds ;  and  the  same 

^..  ^1^  follow  when  medicines  in  the  quality  of  diuretics 

Pl  i(e  xfied  improperly,  or  in  too  great  doses. 

'  Symptoms.-^ A  difiiculty  in  passing  urine,  which 
oiten  comes  away  bloody  ;  great  pain  across  the  loins 
when  pressed ;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse 
becomes  small  and  very  quick. 

TVealment. — ^Bleeding  should  be  promptly  resorted 
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to,  and  that  liberally.  If  costiveness  exists  to  any  ex- 
tent, back-rake,  and  then  use  a  clyster ;  in  some  cases 
an  active  aloe  purge  may  be  administered  likewise ; 
bat  at  all  times  abstain  from  diuretics,  as  very  injurious 
and  dangerous.  Turpentine  and  cantharides  sh:.uld 
also  be  avoided ;  but  a  mustard  blister  across  the  loins 
will  be  an  effective  remedy  in  producing  counter- 
inflammation.  Nausea  will  tend  greatly  to  allay  the 
inflammation,  for  which  purpose 

White  Hellebore  -  -  -  1  drachm, 
Emetic  Tartar  -  -  -  1  drachm, 
may  be  administered  as  a  draught  in  camomile  tea 
every  five  or  six  hours.  This  is  to  be  given  after  the 
purge  has  produced  its  effect .  The  animal  should  be 
warmly  clothed.  The  sjrmptoms  of  this  disease  are 
very  similar  to  inflammation  of  the  body  or  neck 
of  the  bladder,  suppression  of  urine  being  the  effects 
of  both.  To  ascertain  if  the  bladder  be  aflfected,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pass  the  hand  up  the  rectum,  and 
the  bladder  will  be  no  hotter  than  the  other  parts  when 
the  kidnies  only  are  affected,  whereas  in  the  other  case 
the  bladder  is  exceedingly  hot  and  tender, 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

When  the  body  of  the  bladder  is  affected,  the  symp- 
toms and  cause  are  very  similar  to  the  last  disease ; 
and  the  only  difference  in  the  treatment,  is,  that  the 
horse  should  be  allowed  to  drink  freely,  and  warm 
clysters  of  gruel  may  be  carefully  thrown  into  the 
bladder,  but  this  requires  a  person  of  some  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  the  structure  of  the  horse* 
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In  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladd^,  which 
is  easily  known  by  feeling  that  organ  directly  nnder 
the  rectum,  and  will  be  foil  of  urine,  the  first  object 
must  be  to  relax  the  spasm,  which  contracts  the  neck 
aud  compresses  the  muscles,  thus  obstructing  ihe  free 
passage  of  the  urine-. 

Treatment. — ^Bleed  copiously;  sometimes  this  has 
been  done  till  the  animal  was  exhausted,  and  the  di- 
sease has  disappeared. '  The  nauseant  given  in  the  di- 
sease of  the  kidnies  may  then  be  tried ;  and  if  the  case 
is  obstinate,  apply  a  blister,  and  give  a  drachm  of  opium 
in  a  ball. 

When  the  bladder  is  affected  with  stone,  diuretics 
are  usefol  to  cause  a  fall  flow  of  urine.  Cutting  for 
the  stone  seldom  succeeds  in  horses 


DISTEMPER,  OR  INFLUENZA. 

This  is  a  species  of  cold  which  attacks  horses  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  although  it  rages  with  different  epidemic 
symptoms  in  different  years,  and  is  occasionally  pre- 
valent only  in  certain  districts.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  animals  are  shedding  their  hair,  easterly  winds  are 
more  common  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  change  from  wet  to  dry,  from  cold  to  heat,  is 
very  irregular ;  being  then  more  defenceless  against 
cold,  this  disease  often  makes  its  appearance. 

Two  o]Hnions  are  held  respecting  it,  some  asserting 
it  to  be  highly  contagious,  others,  again,  disputing  that 
point.  Gibson,  however,  tells  us  of  a  highly  contagious 
influenza  which  made  its  appearance  in  Londcm  in 
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1732.    His  account  is  very  precise  and  exoelleht  He 


''  That  the  horses  were  seized  suddenly  with  a  dry- 
sounding  cough,  which  shook  them  so  violently  that 
they  appeared  ready  to  drop  with  hard  straining  and 
want  of  breath.  Their  throats  were  sore,  and  the 
glands  were  much  swelled  and  inflamed,  and  painful 
to  the  touch.  For  the  first  two  days  most  of  them 
refused  all  manner  of  food  as  well  as  water  ;  and  had 
so  many  other  bad  symptoms,  that  when  this  distemp^ 
first  broke  out  it  seemed  to  threaten  a  mortality  among 
them.  Indeed,  the  only  good  sign  they  had  was  a 
running  at  the  nose,  which  generally  began  on  the 
third  day,  and  continued  in  a  very  profuse  degree  for 
five  or  six  days.  While  this  secretion  continued  they 
could  not  feed  much,  though  their  appetites  were  not 
deficient.  Hence  they  lost  their  flesh  exceeding} 
whilst  the  violence  of  the  complaint  lasted;  but  as 
soon  as  the  distemper  abated,  they  began  to  eat  vo- 
raciously, and  soon  recovered.  This  distemper,  though 
seldom  fatal,  yet  was  so  very  catching,  that  when  any 
horse  was  seized  with  it»  those  horses  that  stood  o& 
each  side  of  him  were  generally  infected  as  soon  qs  he 
began  to  run  at  the  nose.  While  this  sickness  lasted, 
about  one  hundred  troop-horses  under  my  care  were 
seized  with  it.  *  I  always  caused  the  sick  horses  to  be 
separated  from  those  in  health,  and  in  one  troop  of 
horse-grenadiers  we  filled  a  stable  of  thirty-six  stalb 
in  three  days,  and  another  of  eighteen  in  three  or  four 
days  more ;  nevertheless,  all  of  them  recovered  in  a 
short  time.  And  many  other  horses  belonging  to  pri- 
vate gentlemen  that  were  placed  under  my  care  did 
well,  without  any  remaimng  injury  from  the  distemper ; 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  some  which  had  been  sab* 
ject  to  a  dry  cough  before  this  sickness  contmued,  were 
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free  irom  it  for  fionie  time  afterwards,  though  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  of  them  were  absolutely  cnired 
of  it. 

"  The  horses  that  chiefly  escaped  the  distemper  were 
those  that  had  been  kept  in  constant  strong  exerdse, 
or  full  aged  horses,  many  of  which  remained  unin- 
fected though  very  much  exposed  to  it.  The  method 
of  treating  the  malady,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  simple 
and  easy.  As  soon  as  the  horses  were  attacked,  they 
were  bled  plentifully,  which  evidently  gave  them  re- 
lief, many  of  them  being  feverish  and  very  short- 
breathed. 

^*  Afterwards  mucilaginous  drinks,  in  which  linseed, 
liqaorice,  and  garlic  were  predominant  materials,  were 
exhibited,  and  with  these  were  given  balls  made  of  the 
aromatic  powders  mixed  with  honey,  balsam  of  sul- 
phur, and  the  oils  of  aniseed.  In  some  cases  it  was 
Uiought  necessary  to  give  about  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine  with  a  few  ounces  of  oxymel  and  squills.  After 
they  began  to  ran  at  the  nose,  the  complaint  began  to 
abate ;  and  as  soon  as  the  horse  looked  somewhat  lively, 
and  began  to  eat,  the  use  of  the  medicines  was  sus- 
pended, and  he  was  allowed  plenty  of  water,  with  free 
air  and  exercise. 

'^  This  disease  it  seems  began  near  London  about 
the  middle  of  S^tember.  It  became  general  in  about 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  made  so  swift  a  progress, 
that  in  the  space  of  one  week  there  was  scarcely  a 
stable  without  the  infection.  The  time  of  its  con^^ 
tinuance  in  each  horse  was  but  short.  Some  horses 
were  perfectly  recovered  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  some 
in  a  fortnight,  and  few  continued  under  it  longer  than 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  they  recovered  their 
flesh,  and  their  usual  strength  and  vigour.  Scarcely 
any  indeed  chd  amiss,  except  such  as  had  been  uns^'^*' 
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fully  treated,  by  syringing  their  noses  with  sharp 
stimulatii]^  liquids,  which,  by  irritating  the  membranes 
already  too  much  inflamed;  brought  on  ulcerations  and 
a  continued  discharge  of  purulent  matter  that  could 
not  be  stopped,  with  swellings  of  the  glands,  which 
ended  in  caries  of  the  bones. 

"  About  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1734,  another  epi« 
demical  disease  happened.  This  proved  more  feital 
than  the  former,  though  from  its  short  continuance  it 
was  much  less  noticed,  for  many  horses  recovered  so 
far  as  to  be  out  of  danger  in  two  or  three  days.  In 
this  the  horse  coughed  violently,  and  many  of  the 
hackney-coach  horses  and  cart-horses  that  were  obliged 
to  work  were  observed  to  run  greatly  at  the  nose. 

''  Some  were  seized  suddenly  with  a  high  degree 
of  fever,  and  their  flesh  apparently  seemed  so  sore  and 
tender,  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  to  be  touched. 
They  were  generally  costive,  staJed  but  littie,  and  that 
with  pain  and  straining,  and  the  urine  was  of  a  very 
high  colour.  They  refused  all  manner  of  sustenance, 
and  were  so  extremely  sick  that  they  could  not  drink, 
neither  would  many  of  them  he  down,  till  the  disease 
came  to  a  crisis ;  yet  with  treating  them  with  cooling 
and  opening  medicines,  and  with  plentiful  bleeding, 
they  generally  recovered.  Some  of  the  horses  affected 
with  it  had  very  hot  and  inflamed  eruptions,  which 
broke  out  in  several  parts  with  blisters  resembling  ery- 
sipelas. Those  that  came  to  maturity  appeared  gene- 
rally on  the  inside  of  the  arm  or  fore-legs,  near  the 
elbow  or  towards  the  neck ;  and  some  of  them  bad 
large  bags  of  water  collected  on  their  sides  or  bellies, 
or  towards  their  flanks  near  the  inguinal  glands,  con- 
stituting what  the  farriers  called  the  Water-fEuxy. 
Some  had  been  costive  before  they  were  seized,  for 
their  dung  was  extremely  hard  and  black.     Under 
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these  circiunstaaces,  soft  and  oily  clysters  were  mjectcd 
to  relax  the  bowels,  and  in  some  cases  the  bleeding  was 
repeated;    cooling  infusions  were  given,  with  nitre, 
cream  of  tartar,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  promote  both  dung 
and  urine,  and  by  that  means  to  abate  the  febrile  heat. 
This,  in  fact,  not  only  took  off  the  fever,  but  caused 
critical  discharges  from  the  boils,  which  at  first  had 
but  a  very  indifferent  aspect,  to  digest  into  good  mat- 
ter ;  so  that  none  of  the  horses  that  were  thus  treated 
did  amiss ;  and  where  some  died  in  the  hands  of  un- 
skilful persons,  it  was  generally  owing  to  their  giving 
them  cordials  before  the  fever  abated,  and  their  sto- 
machs were  in  a  conditidn  to  receive  food.'' 

Cawes. — This  disorder  appears  from  general  obser- 
vation to  arise  from  the  liabUity  of  the  constitution  to 
be  affected  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  as  the  spring 
and  fall,  &c. 

TreatmefU. — This  must  depend  entirely  on  the  vio- 
lence of  the  attack  and  the  symptoms  exhibited ;  gene- 
rally there  is  a  slight  fever,  and  if  the  animal  has  a 
cough  which  does  not  materially  distress  or  weaken 
him,  after  taking  a  little  blood,  and  attending  to  the 
state  of  his  bowels  and  keeping  them  open,  hopes  may 
be  entertained  of  a  speedy  recovery  to  his  former  state 
of  good  health.  Should  the  soreness  of  the  throat 
cause  a  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  show  symptoms 
of  great  inflammation,  when  the  glands  under  the  eiirs 
become  swelled,  likewise  a  blister  may  be  ai)plied,  and 
bleed  according  to  the  condition  of  the  horse.  The 
bowels  must  be  opened,  but  not  purged.  A  clyster 
may  be  given,  and  if  the  bowels  appear  obstinate  to 
9ve  the  following  aperient : — 

M 
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Barbadoes  Aloes  -  -  -  1  ounce, 
Castile  Soap  ....  1  ounce. 
Ginger  .        .        .         .     l  drachm, 

made  into  a  ball  with  treacle  or  honey.  Should  the 
purging  come  on  spontaneously,  and  the  disorder  not 
relieved  by  it,  use  opium  or  catechu  to  stop  it.  After 
which  give — 

Tartar  Emetic  -  -  -  2  drachms, 
Nitre  .         .        -        .    3  drachms. 

Cream  of  Tartar    -        -        -    2  drachms, 
made  into  a  ball  with  treacle  or  honey,  and  adminis- 
tered twice  a  day.     But  should  the  throat  be  too  sore 
to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  ball,  ^ve  the  following 
draught : — 

Emetic  Tartar       -        -        *    2  drachms. 
Nitre   .        ^        *.        ^        «-    3  drachms, 
dissolved  in  six,  or  seven  ounces  of  water ;  to  which 
add  of 

Simple  Oxymel       -        -        -    4  ounceSj 
given  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  as  the  judgment 
directs. 

Cordials  must  be  abstained  from  in  this  disease,  as 
they  only  serve  to  increase  the  inflammation.  Keep 
the  horse  well  clothed,  and  procure  green  food  if  pos- 
sible. Bran  mashes  may  be  likewise  given.  When 
the  breathing  indicates  any  inflammatory  symptoms  on 
the  lungs,  a  blister  to  the  chest  will  afford  relief. 

Malignant  and  putrid  epidemics  of  this  kind  have 
occasionally  visited  different  countries;  particularly 
one  in  Italy,  in  1712,  and  circumstantially  narrated  by 
Lancisi.  Osmer  speaks  of  a  distemper  which  he  says 
was  prevalent  during  no  less  a  space  than  fifty  years, 
and  that  very  frequently  the  svmptoms  were  very  ma- 
lignant in  their  natures. 
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MANGE. 

This  is  a  cutaneous  disease,  the  skin  being  covered 
¥dth  a  pimpled  eruption,  and  accompanied  with  great 
tenderness  and  an  incessant  itching.     When  once  as- 
sured that  a  horse  is  afflicted  with  it,  too  great  care 
cannot  be  taken  that  its  contagious  qualities  may  not 
eictend  to  others.     Not  unfrequently  has  the  disease 
been  contracted  by  transferring  the  hand  from  a  mangy 
horse  to  the  healthy  one ;  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  the  har- 
ness and  trappings.     Before  the  efficacy  of  chloride 
of  lime,  in  dispelling  the  danger  of  contagion,  became 
known,  some  careful  farmers  have  thrown  down  their 
stables  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  infection.     The 
mangy  horse  should  have  a  brush  and  curryrcomb  dis- 
tinct from  the  others,  which  ought  to  be  burnt  when 
the  animal  is  cured :  the  clothing  ought  likewise  to 
be  well  soaked  in  water,  mixed  with  a  fortieth  part 
of  the  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  un- 
dergo a  thorough  washing  with  soap. 

Causes. — ^Poverty,  and  want  of  cleanliness,  are  fre- 
quently the  sources  whence  this  disease  springs. 
Horses  allowed  to  range  the  road-sides,  where  grass  is 
very  scarce,  and  those  which  are  allowed  to  eat  much 
straw  instead  of  good  and  wholesome  nourishing  food, 
become  lean  and  thin ;  the  digestive  organs  are  weak- 
ened, and  the  constitution  begins  to  fail,  and  the 
Mange  is  the  consequence :  not  unfrequently,  a  de- 
fective perspiration  produces  it. 

Symptoms. — ^It  generally  shows  itself  first  at  the  root 
of  the  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail,  by  a  vast  quantity  of 
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scurf  being  gathered  aboat  those  parts,  and  even  be- 
fore any  eruption  has  commenced.  When  the  horse 
is  scratched  or  examined,  on  which  occasion  the  short 
hair  at  the  root  frequently  comes  out,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  suspicious, which  a  fewdayswill  develope,by  the 
appearance  of  spots  of  a  watery  nature  on  the  body,  and 
these  shortly  turn  into  scabby  patches,  devoid  of  hair, 

TVeatment. — ^When  the  condition  of  the  horse  is 
good,  it  will  hasten  the  cure  to  bleed;  but  if  the 
animal  be  poor  and  ill-conditioned,  nutritive  food 
ought  to  be  immediately  administered  ;  which,  as  de- 
bility is  overcome,  will  materially  advance  the  cure. 
Tlie  following  alterative  may  be  used : — 

Corrosive  Sublimate       -         -     10  grains. 
Nitre      -----    4  drachms 
Cream  of  Tartar      -         -         -     4  drachms. 
This  is  best  administered  in  a  mash  nightly.  Omtmaits 
and  washes  of  various  kinds  are  used  by  different  per- 
sons.    With  the  above  medicine,  it  will  be  found  effi- 
cacious to  use  the  following  ointment : — 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  -         -         -8  ounces, 
White  Hellebore       -         -         -     3  ounces. 
Hog's  Lard     -        .        -        -     1  pound, 
to  wliich  you  may  add  a  Uttle  oil. 

This  may  be  rubbed  over  the  parts  affected  every 
second  or  third  day  ;  and  if  the  horse  be  well  groomed 
and  taken  care  of,  at  the  same  time  exercised  mo- 
derately, the  cure  will  be  speedy. 

The  following  is  given  by  Blaine  as  a  most  effica- 
cious ointment : — 

Finely  powdered  Arsenic   -         -     1  drachm, 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  -         -         -     6  ounces, 
Barbadoes  Tar  -        .        .    half  a  pound. 

Train  Oil         .        .        -        .    6  ounces. 
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and  says, — "  This  was  long  my  favourite  form  of 
Mange  remedy ;  and  next  to  sulphur  there  is  no  in- 
dividual application  so  eifective  as  terebinthraated. 
Mr.  Percival  speaks  in  high  terms  of  tar  and  train  oil : 
therefore,  if  sulphur  be  a  specific,  and  tar  little  less  so ; 
and  if  in  the  mixture  these  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other,  (and  they  do  not) ;  if  a  stimulant  be  useful, 
which  tar  is,  then  surely  it  is  prudent  to  unite  these 
benefits ;  and  if  so,  the  veterinarian  cannot  find  a 
better  remedy  than  this  ointment." 

Lotions  have  been  appUed  with  success,  which  some 
prefer  as  not  being  so  dirty  a  process. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  ...     2  drachms, 

Spirit  of  Wine         -         -         -     3  ounces, 
to  which,  when  perfectly  dissolve  by  rubbing  in  the 
mortar,  must  be  added  three  pints  of  a  decoction  from 
tobacco. 

In  the  application  of  ointments,  the  scurf  and  scabs 
ought  to  be  first  removed  by  aid  of  the  comb  or  brush, 
which  will  materially  assist  the  unguent  in  penetrating 
the  affected  parts ;  and  when  mercury  is  resorted  to 
both  externally  and  internally,  the  mouth  must  be  fre- 
quently looked  to. 

In  very  obstinate  cases,  the  following  may  be 
tried: — 

Mercurial  Ointment  «        -    8  ounces, 

Crude  Sal-ammoniac       -        '     ^k  ounces, 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  -        -     5  ounces. 

Soap       ...        *        .    2  ounces, 
which  must  be  made  into  a  soft  ointment,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  turpentine. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Mange  will  be 
more  speedily  cured,  by  the  ointments  being  weU 
rubbed  in,  than  by  carelessly  daubing  it  on.  A  brush 
may  not  be  inaptly  used  for  the  purpose. 
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WARTS,  OR  WENS. 

Thbsb  are  tamourB  found  occasionally  on  different 
parts  of  the  body.  They  seldom  give  any  pain,  and 
are  very  slow  in  growth ;  but  are  no  more  ornamental 
to  the  horse,  than  to  the  hands  of  a  human  being; 
cases  of  their  producing  lameness  are  very  rare,  and 
their  birth  is  generally  spontaneous.  Many  methods 
are  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  rid  of  ihem.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  cut  off,  and  the  root  touched  with 
caustic ;  at  other  times  when  cut,  they  are  seared  with 
a  ted-hot  iron;  and,  indeed,  unless  some  steps  are 
taken,  they  spring  up  again.  Where  the  knife  caimot 
be  used,  the  following  ointment  will  serve  to  kill  them: — 
Sal  Ammoniac  -  -  *  1  drachm. 
Powdered  Savin  -  -  -  4  drachms. 
Hog's  Lard  ....  5  drachms, 
this  must  be  applied  every  day.  Gibson,  speaking  on 
the  subject,  says, — 

"  I  utas  once  concerned  in  the  case.of  a  very  fine 
horse  that  had  a  large  wen  on  the  lower  part  of  liis 
neck,  near  the  windpipe,  which  was  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  It  grew  from  a  small  beginning, 
not  bigger  than  a  walnut,  to  the  bulk  of  a  middle 
sized  melon,  without  pain  or  inflammation ;  but  at  last 
it  became  troublesome,  and  affected  the  motion  of  the 
shoulders.  This  substance  was  then  cut  off,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  no  other  than  a  mass  of  fungous  flesh, 
a  little  variegated  in  its  colour,  and  probably  proceed- 
ing firom  a  rupture  of  some  very  small  twigs  of  the 
jugular  arteries,  which  being  enlarged  by  a  continual 
afflux  of  the  blood,  caused  so  great  an  efiusion  of  blood 
from  the  several  orifices,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
stopped  by  the  application  of  cautery." 
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A  ligature  of  waxed  thread  bound  tightly  round 
these  tumours,  will  cause  them  to  drop  off  after  some 
time. 

Swellings,  which  sometimes  rise  on  the  cap  of  the 
hock,  or  on  the  point  of  the  elbow,  may  be  said  to 
rank  under  this  head. 


EPILEPSY,  OR  FITS. 

Luckily  this  disease  is  not  frequent  among  horses ; 
but  from  a  difficulty  in  discovering  the  precise  origin 
of  it,  the  animal  ought,  if  valuable,  to  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  an  able  and  experienced  professor,  for  if 
care  be  not  taken,  the  habit  of  fits  will  soon  be  formed, 
often  returning,  at  no  very  distant  periods. 

Causes. — ^These  are  various.  Fulness  of  blood ;  over- 
feeding and  want  of  exercise,  may  produce  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  violent  exertion  and  surfeits  tend  to 
bring  it  on ;  care  should  be  taken  likewise  that  the 
collar  has  not  too  great  a  pressure  when  in  draught, 
which  prevents  a  firee  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  ob- 
structs its  passage  from  the  head. 

Symptoms. — When  first  attacked,  if  in  exercise,  the 
animal  stops  suddenly,  trembles,  looks  vacantly  and 
irresolutely  around,  and  presently  proceeds ;  or  other- 
wise staggers  round,  and  falls  insensible ;  where,  after 
lyiog  sometimes  stretched  out  as  dead,  sometimes 
violently  convulsed,  he  rises,  and  generally  dungs  and 
tirines. 

Treatment. — ^To  prevent  Epilepsy  is  no  easy  matter 
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when  the  horse  is  aged ;  hut  the  following  might  be 
efficaciously  used  in  ordinary  cases,  as  a  cure : — 

Camphor       ....     1  drachm, 

Tartar  Emetic         -        -        -     1  drachm, 

Assafoetida  ...  -  2  drachms, 
mixed  with  as  much  Uquorice-powder  and  honey  as 
will  make  a  hall  of  a  convenient  size.  Administer  one 
every  night  and  morning,  provided  the  howels  have 
heen  previously  opened  by  a  clyster ;  not  unfrequently 
the  following  drink  is  preferred; — 

Castor  Oil      -        ...    6  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Opium  -        -        -    4  drachms. 

Prepared  Kali  -        -        -    4  drachms. 

Ginger  -  -  -  -  -  1  ounce. 
This  is  administered  once  every  twelve  hours,  in  a  pint 
of  warm  gruel.  Bleeding  a  full  plethoric  horse,  followed 
by  mercurial  alteratives,  with  an  occasional  pmrgativei 
and  then  turned  to  grass  for  three  months,  is  recom- 
mended by  Blaine  as  a  successful  method  of  destroyii^ 
habitual  Epilepsy. 


PARALYSIS. 

This  is  generally  confined  to  the  hinder  parts  of  a 
horse,  and  is  called  Paraplegia.  Palsy,  or  Hemiplegia, 
is  very  rare ;  on  this  occasion  the  brain  is  afifeectd,  the 
muscular  powers  are  relaxed,  and  one  side  of  the  animal 
being  paralysed,  he  falls,  and  all  efiforts  to  raise  him  are 
vain. 

Causes. — ^Numerous  causes  might  be  assigned.  A 
sudden  sUp,  a  heavy  blow  on  the  spine,  being  coDfined 
in  a  narrow  stall  and  turning  round  too  hastily,  all 
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tend  to  weaken  the  vertebrae.  Too  much  exercise, 
and  when  purging  is  checked  too  rapidly,  will  produce 
paralysis. 

Symptoms. — ^The  part  affected  becomes  powerless, 
attended  sometimes  with  an  unusual  shaking  motion, 
most  frequently  of  the  hinder  limbs.  In  extreme 
cases,  the  animal  has  been  affected  inwardly. 

TVeatment. — Old  horses  can  rarely  be  cured;  es- 
pecially if  over-worked  when  young.  Should  the 
disease  appear  in  the  younger  animal,  more  hopes  may 
be  entertained  of  a  cure.  The  treatment  must,  how- 
ever, depend  greatly  upon  the  cause  or  the  extent  of 
the  injury.  The  following  purge  may  be  tried  suc- 
cessfiilly: — 

Ginger  -        ...    2  drachms, 

Castile  Soap  -         -        -    2  drachms, 

Barbadoes  Aloes    -        -        -     8  drachms, 

made  into  a  ball.     The  spine  may  be  rubbed  with 

warm  terebinthinated  embrocation. 

Camphor  -        -        .        -     1  ounce, 

Common  Soap  -        -        -     1  ounce, 

Oil  of  Turpentine  -  -  -  4  ounces, 
will  be  found  a  useful  embrocation,  from  its  stimulating 
nature ;  this  were  best  applied  till  the  horse  feels  sen- 
sible of  the  parts  affected.  Internal  remedies  are  not 
in  general  use,  although  strychnos  nax  vomica^  (vulg., 
crow-fig),  has  been  used  with  some  success;  com- 
mencing with  about  eight  grains,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing it,  takiilg  care  not  to  give  the  animal  so  much 
as  will  depress  the  action  of  the  pulse,  and  create 
torpor. 


N 
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APOPLEXY. 

This  disease  seldom  prevails  among  horses  ;  in  most 
cases  it  is  incurable,  as  the  animal  drops  down  and 
soon  expires,  being  somewhat  similar  to  apoplexy  in 
the  human  being. 

Ckmses. — These  are  different  in  many  cases.  Ge- 
nerally, over-exertion,  producing  congestion  in  the 
chest,  terminates  in  the  brain. 

Bymptoms. — Some  time  before  apoplexy  comes  on, 
the  animal  gives  warning  of  its  approach  by  bearing 
the  head  very  low,  the  eyes  appearing  sleepy,  with  an 
occasional  superabundance  of  saliva ;  the  hearing  is 
also  affected,  and  a  general  weakness  of  the  limbs. 
After  remaining  in  this  state  any  period  from  two  to 
ten  hours,  the  crisis  arrives,  and  he  falls,  sometimes 
dying  immediately ;  at  other  times,  exhibiting  symp- 
toms of  violent  convulsions. 

TVeatment. — ^Bleeding  should  take  place  immediatdyr- 
and  that  copiously.  The  jugular,  or  common  neck- 
vein,  is  the  best  for  the  operation,  as  that  will  sooner 
relieve  the  brain,  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  near 
any  artery  which  supplies  the  brain  with  blood  :  this 
may  be  followed  by  gentle  purges. 


DYSPEPSIA,  OR  LOSS  OP  APPETITE. 

Causes.— Loss  of  appetite  is  usually  the  forenmner 
of  all  diseases  ;  and  when  other  symptoms  show  them- 
selves, should  be  treated  accordingly.    When  it  coxd€8 
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alone,  it  arises  from  the  irregularities  to  which  the  horse 
is  subject  when  changing  its  hair ;  or  from  the  use  of 
indigestible  food,  fatigue,  too  sudden  exposure  to  cold, 
and  various  other  causes.  Worms  invariably  produce 
loss  of  appetite,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  rough  and  shaggy  state  of  the  hair,  the  appetite 
very  irregidar,  and  the  food  passes  away  undigested, 

Cure. — ^This  must  be  effected  according  to  the  symp- 
toms :  when  solely  arising  from  the  improper  use  of 
food,  and  causes  such  as  would  naturally  lead  to  loss 
of  appetite,  and  unattended  with  fever,  a  gentle  stimu- 
lant would  be  found  efficacious :  at  the  same  time,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  complaint  does  not  arise  again 
from  similar  circumstances. 

Ginger,  Powdered  -  -  -  3  ounces, 
Carraway  Seeds,  ditto  -  -  8  ounces. 
Gentian,  ditto  -         -         -     6  ounces. 

Oil  of  Cloves,  or  Anniseed         -     5  drachms, 
mixed  with  honey,  molasses,  or  lard,  and  made  into 
a  dozen  balls,  will  strengthen  the  stomach. 
Some  persons  employ  the  following : — 
Carraway  Seeds        -        -         -    4  drachms, 
Grains  of  Paradise   -        -        -    3  drachms, 
Ginger  .        .        -        -     1  drachmj 

OUofMmt     -        -        .        .  24  drops, 
made  into  a  ball  with  syrup  or  honey. 

During  the  process  of  either  of  these  medicines, 
gentle  exercise  is  recommended  daily.  This  disease  is 
commonly  called  Chronic  Indigestion. 
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HERNIA,  OR  RUPTURE. 

This  is  when  a  portion  of  the  intestines  protmdes  fit^m 
some  cavity  in  the  belly,  which  is  either  natural  or  ar- 
tificial. But  there  is  yet  another  kind  of  hernia,  and 
one  more  common  among  horses  than  the  fc»itier ;  this 
is  Strangulated  Hernia^  and  is  found  oathe  8COti«m:bf 
the  stallion,  and  on  the  groin  of  the  gelding;  ttm  is 
very  seldom  known  among  mares. 

Causes. — ^Violence  produces  hernia  more  frequently 
than  any  other  cause,  horses  being  urged  to  perform 
more  than  their  powers  will  admit  of.  When  restive, 
careless  grooms,  when  in  haste,  will  kick  the  animal 
in  the  abdomen ;  rearing  and  kicking,  struggling  during 
the  performance  of  an  operation,  all  these  causes  wiU 
produce  hernia.  The  rowel  of  a  spur  is  stated  by 
Gibson  to  have  caused  it  when  pressed  too  hard  against 
the  side.  ♦ 

Symptoms. — ^A  general  uneasiness,  a  rolling  from 
side  to  side,  Ijring  down  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
rising,  as  if  to  procure  a  relaxation  of  pain ;  tumours 
on  the  groin,  sometimes  soft,  sometimes  hard. 

Treatment. — ^Unless  the  case  is  very  slight,  frcwn  the 
impossibility  of  tying  bandages  round  the  parts  affected, 
it  is  incurable ;  if  it  is  recent,  some  relief  may  her  given 
by  bleeding,  and  giving  oily  clysters :  fomentation  of 
the  part  frequently  during  the  day  with  vinegar  and 
camphorated  spirits  warmed.  Poultices  are  also  used 
with  effect.  Girard  gives  some  lengthened  advice  on 
this  disease ;  and  Blaine  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  deeply. 
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Ordinary  practitioners  aire  unfit  to  treat  hernia  pr6- 
perly :  horses,  when  afflicted^  ought  to  he  put  under 
the  care  of  some  experienced  veterinarian,  When  more 
hopes  may  he  entertained  of  a  cure,  than  the  unskiUu) 
could  effect. 


RHEUMATISM. 

Many  opinions  were  entertained  on  this  disorder; 
some  doubting  its  existence  in  the  horse  ;  hut  who,  at 
the  same  time,  could  not  account  for  *'  some  anomalous 
symptoms  on  any  other  pathological  view."  It  is  now, 
however,  xmiversally  allowed  to  prevail,  and  consists 
of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic.  Gibson  has  written 
on  acute  rheumatism,  under  the  name  of  external 
pleurisy;  it  was  so  called  from  the  intercostal 
muscles  being  looked  upon  as  the  parts  affected,  and 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  a  couch.  Farriers  have 
known  it  as  the  Founders^  from  the  stumbling  gait  not 
unusual  when  afflicted  with  rheumatism  in  any  part. 

Causes. — ^Horses  that  have  been  accustomed  to  warm 
stables  are  subject  to  it  when  exposed  too  suddenly  to 
cold  or  rain;  atmospheric  transitions  of  all  kinds 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  they  are  apt  not  only 
to  produce  rheumatism,  but  may  possibly  lead  to  some 
other  disorder. 

Symptoms. — The  first  kind,  viz.^acute  rheumatism,  is 
sometimes  forerun  with  a  slight  fever,  alternate  cold 
and  shivering  sensations  followed  by  heat ;  the  fore- 
quarters  and  extremities  are  most  commonly  attacked. 
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"Hie  limb  affected  is  moved  carefdlly,  and  bent  iriA 
great  reluctance.  Chronic  rheuimitbm  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fonner ;  especially  when  it  has  been 
seated  in  the  loins  and  fore-quartera.  SometimeEboth 
are  affected  together,  and  the  animal  is  unwillii^;  to 
lie  down,  from  the  pain  attending  his  rising. 

CStre. — ^Purges  are  often  administered^  and  the 
fippbcation  of  strong  camphorated,  ammonia  embroc&- 
tions  or  ointments ;  gentle  exerdse,  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth  kept  up  in  the  system.  When  the 
purge  has  taken  effect,  the  followii^  may  be  g^ven  iat 
three  nights : — 

Sulphur        .        .        -        -    2  drachms, 

"'\    -        -        -        -  I)J  drachms, 

-        -        -     1  drachm, 

-  2  drachms, 
ill  with  treacle  or  honey. 

-  5  drachms, 

-  6  drachms, 
pentine            -         -     1  ounce, 

i  _        _        _     6  ounces, 

to  the  parts  affected,  by  rubbing  it  well 
A  brush  may  be  used  very  properly, 
and  beneficial  at  times 


DIARRHCEA. 

fflicts  many  horses  on  the  slightest  ex- 
roceeds  from  their  bowels  not  having  a 
to  perform  the  functions  of  nature,  in 
their  hodiea  being  formed  narrow  and 
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lank.  It  is  generally  attributable  to  a  greater  secretion 
of  fluid  in  the  intestines  than  ordinarily,  from  its  not 
being  absorbed  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not,  generally, 
fatal. 

Causes. — Change  of  food,  especially  from  hay  to 
grass,  wiU  produce  this  complaint — defective  make—' 
unwholesome  food — exposure  to  cold.  A  morbid 
change  sometimes  occurs  in  the  secretions  of  the  bowels 
and  stomach,  and  the  organs  become  irritated,  and 
requires  extreme  care. 

Treatment. — Change  of  diet  will  sometimes  produce 
a  cure ;  but,  generally,  the  folio  wing  will  be  found  use- 
ful, and  given  twice  or  three  times  a  day : — 

Tincture  of  Opium  -        -     1  drachm. 

Catechu  ....  2  drachms, 
Common  Starch,  boiled  thin  -  1  pint, 
and  according  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  com- 
plaint. When  the  attack  is  very  violent,  the  drink 
may  be  made  stronger ;  and  a  clyster  will  produce 
salutary  effects.  Gruel  and  rice  water,  will  be  found 
better  to  allay  the  thirst  in  this  disorder  than  cold 
water. 


DYSENTERY 

This  disease,  though  often  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  diarrhoea,  is  generally  of  a  more  fatal  nature, 
from  being  accompanied  with  fever ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  In- 
testines. 
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Causes. — When  it  has  originated  in  diarrhcsa,  im* 
proper  purges  of  a  drastic  nature  and  acrid  substances 
may  cause  it ;  defective  persiMyradon,  and  checking  the 
same  too  suddenly;  unhealthy  localities,  and  un- 
wholesome herbage. 

Symptoms. — An  immoderate  discharge  of  dung,  ac- 
companied with  a  thick  and  purulent  slime.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  blood  is  passed ;  the  inflammation 
increases,  and  the  intestines  become  ulcerated;  the 
mouth  gets  dry,  and  the  thirst  intense..  When  the 
extremities  get  cold,  and  an  involuntary  evacuatioQ 
commences,  the  result  may  be  regarded  as  fatal. 

Treatm,ent — ^Medicines  of  an  invigorating  nature 
will  be  used  with  advantage.  When  inflammation  is 
excessive,  you  may  bleed;  and  a  mustard  poultice 
applied  to  the  bowels  may  give  relief. 

Castor  Oil      ....    6  ounces. 

Ipecacuanha    -        ...     1  dmchm. 

Opium  ....    3  scruples. 

Bice  Water  ....  half  a  pint. 
This  administered  every  eight  hours  for  two  or  three 
successive  times,  in  some  cases  will  produce  a  cure. 
Blaine  recommends  calomel  and  opium,  to  be  given 
liberally.  Green  herbage  has  been  tried  with  effect ; 
when  convalescent,  the  animal  should  not  be  exposed, 
as  the  disorder  might  return. 


l?rBAN6LES. 

This  disease  is  so  called  from  the  difficulty  horses 
affected  with  it  have  in  breathing ;  it  affects,  generally! 
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the  mucous  membrane,  which  lies  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  throaty  the  windpipe  and  the  bronchial  tubes, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  lungs,  and  these  are  always 
more  or  less  inflamed.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Stran- 
gles, denominated  true  and  false :  in  the  first,  the  ge- 
neral appearance  is  much  more  healthy  than  in  the 
latter,  and  does  not  so  frequently  degenerate  into 
Glanders.  The  healthy,  or  true  strangles,  through 
maltreatment,  often  becomes  in  time  converted  into  the 
false ;  but  this  last  species  never  assumes  the  form  of 
the  first 

Causes. — ^Authors  on  this  subject  differ  materially. 
Impurities  in  the  body,  imbibed  from  eating  pernicious 
food-ohange  of  diet— cold,  are  generaUy  assumed  as 
the  causes ;  while  some  assert,  that  from  its  affecting 
colts  and  young  horses  it  may  be  considered  as  consti- 
tutional ;  for  when  once  attacked,  (and  horses  are  ge- 
nerally afflicted  with  it  when  young,)  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to  it  a  second  time.  The  disease  oftentimes 
produces  very  little  interruption  to  the  health,  espe- 
cially when  the  weather  is  fine ;  although,  in  other 
cases,  the  horse  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
emaciation,  and  thus  has  frequently  terminated  in 
Glanders.  M.  Rodet,  of  the  Royal  Alfort  Veterinary 
College,  wrote  on  this  subject  very  ably.  In  the 
Farriers'  and  Naturalists'  Journal  for  July,  1828,  ap- 
peared the  following  translation  of  a  part  of  that 
work : — 

"  According  to  a  popular  author,  the  Strangles 
consists  in  a  poison  of  an  uncertain  quality  which 
circulates  in  the  blood,  until  nature  makes  an  effort  to 
throw  it  off,  and  it  settles  on  a  part,  which  is  usually 
the  nose  or  under  jaw 

''  If  the  poison  be  not  expelled,  that  is,  if  the  horse 

o 
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does  not  have  the  Strangles,  he  is  generaUy  considered 
in  great  danger ;  and  this  c^inion  is  even  maintained 
by  many  persons  in  the  profession. 

**  M.  Rodet,  dissatisfied  with  this  vague  accomit,has 
made  experiments  which  throw  great  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  has  proved  the  absurdity  of  the  vulgar 
opinion.  He  considers  the  Strangles  as  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  which  differs  in  no  respect  froni 
many  other  afiections  of  those  parts  known  under 
different  names. 

<*  This  author,  who  admits  nothing  which  experience 
has  not  sanctioned,  meets  the  advocates  of  the  innate 
causes  of  Strangles  with  the  following  f&ct,  which  re- 
futes them  completely : — 

"  The  horses  of  warm  countries,  such  as  Arabia,  the 
coast  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  even  Italy,  never  Imve 
Strangles,  a  disease  known  only  in  the  middle  and 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  Now  have  we  not  a  right 
to  ask,  by  what  privilege  the  horses  of  the  South  are 
preserved  from  Strangles,  if  this  afiection  were  solely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  a  particular  pcnson  f 
And  also,  why  Barbary  horses  (we  cite  them  as  an  ex- 
ample), are  less  sickly  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
of  our  own  country,  as  they  do  not  go  through  that 
purification,  that  cleansing,  .which  is  here  considered 
so  indispensable  to  the  health  of  our  horses  ? 

^'The  inflammation  called  Strangles,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  an  innate  poison  which  circulates  in  the 
blood  from  the  birth  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  any  single  cause;  it  is  referable,  according  to 
M.  Rodet— 

''  1.  To  the  disturbance  of  the  second  detftitkift; 
which  takes  place  between  the  age  of  three  and  five, 
and  is  sufiiciently  painful  to  cause  an  increased  acCkNi, 
more  or  less,  of  all  the  neighbouring  parts 
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^*  2«  To  the  castration  of  males. 

"  3.  To  the  change  in  diet  and  situation  which 
young  horses  undergo. 

**  4.  To  the  unusual  fatigue  which  they  undergo  in 
traming:  all  droumstances  which  happen  about  that 
period,  and  which  add  more  or  less  to  the  activity  of 
the  first  and  principal  cause. 

''The  fact  before  mentioned  on  the  subject  of 
Southern  horses,  still  comes  in  support  of  this  opinion: 
they  are  free  from  the  Strangles  when  not  castrated, 
and  left  in  their  native  country :  but  they  lose  this 
advantage  if  they  are  castrated  and  taken  young  into 
cold  and  humid  climates ;  where  we  find  them  placed 
under  the  influence  of  the  above  causes.  They  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  germ  of  the  complaint,  but 
they  acquire  it  in  the  country, to  which  they  are 
taken. 

''  The  errors  in  the  treatment  of  Strangles  have 
chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Rodet.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  opinion  that  the  Strangles  being  a  poi- 
son generated  with  the  animal  is  an  indispensable 
complaint — a  crisis  which  is  necessary  to  take  place — 
it  is  generally  believed  that  we  ought  to  assist  it  as 
nauch  as  possible ;  above  all,  to  be  careful  of  checking 
it  by  bleeding ;  which,  however,  is  the  best  means  of 
cure. 

''  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  many  people  when  a 
horse  with  the  Strangles  has  discharged  well ;  it  is  a 
guarantee  for  lus  future  health ;  the  more  goes  out, 
the  less  remains,  they  think.  This  reasoning,  which 
appears  singular  to  physiologists,  is,  however,  without 
any  exaggeration  that  of  many  persons  who  are  not 
devoid  of  knowledge ;  but  who,  upon  this  particular 
subject,  reason  wrongly.  Every  day  we  hear  amateurs 
and  officers  of  cavalry  complaining  to  dealers  that 
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they  stop  the  Straagles  on  their  horses  by  bleediog 
them  when  it  shows  itself,  and  attribute  all  the  com- 
plaint which  may  afterwards  occur  to  the  Strangles  re- 
pelled or  badly  thrown  out. 

''  M.  Rodet  has  not  admitted  any  of  these  evidently 
erroneous  opinions  ;  he  trqpUa  the  Strangles  by  the  aa- 
tiphlogistic  plan,  in  which  bleeding  is  a  principal  agent, 
by  powerful  counter-irritation,  (setons,  blisters,  &a)- 
llie  success  which  he  has  met  with  in  this  rational 
plan  has  been  very  greats  as  may  be  seen  in  lus  essay, 
which  contains  the  history  of  twenty*two  cases  treated 
on  this  plan,  twenty  of  which  were  successful ;  to  the 
other  two  he  was  called  too  late,  and  in  them  he  re* 
marked  a  complication  ctf  symptoms*  The  author  in- 
quires,  upon  what  this  generally-received  opinion  is 
founded — ^that  stopping  the  Strangles,  and  the  non- 
expulsion  of  the  supposed  virus,  can  have  injurioos 
effects  ?  He  observes^  that  dealers  who  have  horses 
on  the  point  of  showing  the  Strangles,  disperse  the 
first  sjrmptoms  of  it  by  repeated  bleedings,  which  check 
the  inflammation ;  but  they  do  not  follow  up  the  bleed- 
ing by  any  additional  means  to  render  its  effect  dura- 
ble ;  and  besides,  they  continue  to  keep  the  animals 
under  the  ioflaence  of  the  causes  which  first  produced 
it.  It  results,  that  inflammation^  imper&ctly  treated, 
recurs  again  after  a  time  and  gives  rise  to  diseases  of 
more  or  less  importance,  which  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  this  bad  treatment,  and  not  to  the  bleeding,  which 
is  good,  and  the  most  useful  remedy  in  our  power. 

''  M.  Rodet  concludes,  from  the  observations  in  this 
essay — 

''  1 .  That  the  Strangles,  far  from  being  an  affection 
Bui  generis,  is. truly  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  larynx,  trachea,  &c; 
it  may  extend^  by  continuity  or  sympathy^  to  the  tissues 

\ 

\ 
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which  that  membrane  invests  to  the  glands,  the  lungs, 

and  even  to  the  stomach. 
''  2.  That  bleeding,  aided  by  other  antiphlogistic 

means,  to  which  is  joined  the  use  of  the  most  active 

counter-irritants,  constitutes  the  proper  treatment  of 

Strangles. 

*'  3.  That  bleeding,  employed  without  the  auxiliaries 
in  question,  may  certainly  have  the  bad  consequences 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it  by  ignorant  people." 
Respecting  some  of  the  opinions  here  stated,  many 
practitioners  agree,  others  again  differ;  especially 
in  the  doctrine  of  copious  and  frequent  bleeding. 

The  true  Strangles  generally  occur  where  the 
animals  are  well  fed,  in  a  good  condition,  and  -when 
they  are  consequently  healthier  and  stronger,  than  in 
those  cases  when  they  are  ill-conditioned,  badly  kept 
and  fed,  much  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  all  of  which 
are  the  incentives  to  the  other  form  of  the  disease, 
called  false  or  bastard  strangles,  which  species,  not 
nnfrequently,  will  terminate  in  Glanders  or  Farcy. 

Sffmptoms. — ^The  eyes  appear  dull  and  languid;  a 
cough  and  soreness  of  the  throat,  accompanied  with  a 
slight  fever.  The  throat  between  the  broadest  part  of 
the  two  lower  jaws  become  swelled,  especially  th3 
glands :  occasionally,  an  abscess  is  found  in  thos3 
parts.  The  pulse  is  quicker  than  usual ;  after  the  di- 
sease has  continued  a  few  days,  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  and  sometimes  from  the  mouthy  succeeds, 
when  ihe  animal  requires  the  greatest  care. 

Tt .  atment. — ^When  the  true  form  of  the  disease  ap- 
pears, which,  as  I  have  said  before,  oftener  occurs  in 
well-conditioned  horses,  the  system  may  be  very  pro- 
perly reduced  by  bleeding,  but  not  to  prevent  suppu- 
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ratiou.  In  the  other  form,  the  animal  waats  some- 
thing to  restore  a  debilitated  system;  and,  consequently, 
he  ought  to  have  auch  things  as  improve  the  condition 
rather  than  weaken  it  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  warm.  Poultices  were  once  in  very  common  use,  to 
mature  the  tumour ;  from  the  thickness  of  the  horsed 
skin,  these  effected  litUe,  and  they  are  now  not  so  ge- 
neral. A  blister  will  hasten  the  progress  of  the  ti^ 
mours,  and  consequently  ease  the  animal  of  paia 
sooner  than  allowing  a  l^ad  to  form  naturally ;  when 
a  thick,  whiter,  and  more  healthy  pus  is  discharged 
from  the  swelling  when  the  part  is  open,  it  should  be 
carefully  washed,  and  a  Uttle  Friar's  Balsam  applied  to 
the  sore  will  be  efficajcious.  Blaine  says,  that  he  haa 
used  the  following  ointment,  and  found  it  very  ex* 
cellent  in  "  stimulating  to  the  formation  of  pus" — 

'^  Venice  Turpentine,  and  Blistering  Ointment,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity*" 

As  the  disease  progresses  toward  a  cure,  a  mild  dose 
of  medicine  may  be  properly  used.  The  appetite  will 
be  found  to  increase  as  the  abscess  begins  to  heal : 
when  these  are  obstinate,  and  the  nasal  discharge  con- 
tinues, tonics  must  be  administered,  and  great  care  taken 
to  fised  and  clothe  properly,  as  then  is  the  time  to  ap- 
prehend its  termination  in  Glanders.  Horses  are  not 
subject  to  the  Stran^es  more  than  once,  although 
cases  do  occur  in  which  the  milder  form  attacks  th^n. 
This  disease  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  vives  of 
the  old  farriers,  which  term  they  likewise  employed  to 
denominate  all  disease  which  they  referred  as  origin 
nating  in  the  same. 
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BROKEN  ^WIND. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  long  employed  veterinary 
practitioners  most  of  whom  differ  as  to  its  origin. 
Our  continental  neighbours,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have 
arrived  at  no  satis&ctory  conclusion  respecting  it.  To 
show  the  variety  of  opinions  entertained  on  Broken 
Wind,  we  need  only  to  hear  what  Blaine  says  on  their 
numberless  conjectures.  *^  It  has  been  attributed  to 
external  and  internal  causes ;  to  a  defect,  and  to  a  su- 
p^rabtmdance,  of  vital  energy ;  to  altered  structure  of 
the  heart,  of  the  lungs,  of  the  diaphragm,  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  &c. ;  it  is  lesion  with  some,  nervous  with 
others,  and  simple  distentitm^  with  a  third.  Gibson 
attributed  it  to  an  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  mass 
generally :  Dr.  Lower  to  a  rapture  <rf  the  phrenic  nerve ; 
and  in  later  times,  it  has  been  mostly  attributed  by  our 
writers  to  organic  lesion." 

Causes. — With  so  many  different  opinions  on  the 
Bifbject,  we  must  doubtless  look  for  a  variety  of  causes 
assigned,  as  well  as  numberless  methods  of  treatment, 
atihough  none  have  ever  obtained  celebrity  or  emolu- 
i&ent  by  establishing  a  cui^  for  the  Broken  Wind.  I 
sladl  endeavour  to  give  the  most  pc^ular  and  approved 
aecsounts  of  each.  Broken  Wind  may  arise  from  the 
formation  of  the  body ;  especially,  as  we  may  very 
often  discover  it  in  the  inferior  breed  of  horses,  where 
ths  narrow  and  confined  chest  will  not  admit  of  a  well 
regulated  action  of  the  lungs,  and  further,  from  the  dis^ 
tended  bellies  usually  seen  in  gross  feeders,  and  likewise 
in  mares,  among  which  it  more  frequently  occurs  than 
with  the  horse.  Bavenous  feeding,  from  keeping  the 
animal  too  long  without  his  meals,  giving  him  too  much 
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dry  food,  as  straw,  chaff,  bran,  &c. ;  sometimes  it  suc- 
ceeds chronic  cough,  or  any  of  those  disordera  affecting 
a  proper  respiration.  These  are  what  have  been 
termed  the  remote  causes,  although  the  more  imme- 
diate ones  have  not  been  satisfiictorily  defined. 

Symptoms. — ^Few  things  are  so  clearly  marked  in  the 
disorders  to  which  the  horse  is  subject,  than  the  symp- 
toms of  broken  wind,  which  is  known  by  the  alteration 
in  his  breathing.  The  cough  has  more  the  character 
of  a  grunt ;  the  inhalation  of  breath  is  generally  easy 
and  uniform,  while  the  exhalations  are  produced  labo- 
riously, and  oftentimes  with  pain ;  when  the  flanks 
become  distended  beyond  the  ordinary  size  and  then 
relax  into  their  natural  position. 

Treatment — ^Vain,  at  present,  have  proved  all  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  a  cure,  although  somethii^  may 
be  done  towards  giving  relief,  by  care  and  skilful 
management.  The  food  should  be  of  a  moist  nature, 
and  not  overabundant;  quality  being  better  than 
quantity.  Turnips,  (Swedes,)  and  the  mangd  wutzel, 
wiU  be  serviceable,  from  their  being  easy  of  digestion, 
and  they  remain  no  length  of  time  in  the  stomach. 
When  the  symptoms  are  high,  bleeding  is  sometimes 
found  efficacious.  A  mild  aperient,  oooasionaUy  ad- 
ministered, will  be  advantageous :  antimony  and  n^ 
has  been  used  frequently. 

Mr.  Lawrence  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this 
disorder. — ''  Broken  Wind  seldom  comes  on  ^iddeidy, 
but  is  generally  preceded  by  habitual  coughs  androids; 
and  these  causes  are  considerably  aggravated  l^  ov^- 
feeding  and  want  of  sufficient  exercise.  In  reigaKd.to 
coughs,  there  is  this  perceptible  diffeirence  be^vroen 
those  which  are  recent  and  inflammatoryi  and .  titOBe 
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wUdi  ase  ohroiMic,  or  of  lavig  standixiig.  In  the  fixs|» 
th«^  k  gienQratty  sovaQ  discharge  from  the  lungs,  but 
in  ^  latter^  there  is.  se^49P^  ^^7  discharge  what- 
ever. 

**  As  the  horse  does  not  expectorate  through  the 
mouth,  the  muoous  is  coughed  up  into  the  nose,  from 
wheace  it  is  afterwards  discharged  by  the  actipQ.pf 
SMezing.  But  in  the  old  or  dry  cough,  as  there  is  no 
mucous  coughed  up,  so  the  horse  does  not  sneeze  after 
cottg^iing;  alid  mjufih  reliance  is  placed  on  this  ciroum- 
staace  hy  dealecs  in  forming  their  opinion  as  to  ^p 
state  of  a  hofse's  lungs- 

''  It  is  therefwe ;  their,  qustom  to  jHuch  tb?  upper 
part  of  th6  trachea  or  windpip^^  to  force  the  hor^e  to 
cou^  ao  as  to  enable  them  tQ  ascertain  whether  he  is 
sound  in  his  wind ;  and  although  this  is  by  no  means 
an  in&lUble  criterion,  still  there  is  a  very  manifest  dif- 
ference between  the  cough  of  a  sound  horse  and  one 
that  is  broken-winded ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  clear, 
full,  and  sonorous,  whilst  the  latter  is  short,  and  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  wheeling  noise,  and  mostly  ac- 
companied by  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the  fundament, 
in  consequi^noetolthe.stidden  contraction  of  tl^  abdq* 
mingl'mttscles  in  Ih^  effort  to  expel  ikf  air  from  the 
lunpl  Many  ourious  tricks  are  said) tp:  be  practised 
by  the  lower  class  of  Jil>ni6*dealers,  such  as  givii]^«the 
aiiimal  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  sometimes  a  quantity 
of  leaden  shot,  both  equally  ridiculous  and  unavailing .; 
but  the  most  absurd  practice  of  all,  is  the  custom  of 
imbing:  aa  artificial  and  additional  opening  to  the  ai^us, 
'with  a  view  of  more  easily  letting  ou,^  the  wind  with 
which  hoiaes  in  thi&  state  are  particularjiy  troubled. 
This  flatul^cy  or  collection  of  air  in  the  intestines, 
has  no  connexion  whatever  ¥dth  the  cavities  of  the 
.c&est ;  and  the  only  incQpyeiiience  which  it  occasions^ 

p 
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arises  from  its  disteiidmg^  the  bdly,  and  oooseqimllf 
impeding,  in  some  degree,  €be  actioii  of  the  hmgB«  it 
is  prodnoed  entirely  frmathstiiidigeBtioairtiidisAwBys 
accompanies,  more  or  leas,  a  diseased  state  of  the 
hmgs ;  for  as  a  free  and  peifect  respiration  is  easentisl 
to  the  general  health  and  vigour  of  animal  bodiea,  ss 
ihe  want  of  it  must  natnratty  impair  the  actioii  af  thi 
stomadi,  and  produce  the  inconventeaoe  aboTai*0M»* 
tioned.'* 

Itie  system  of  ratting  the  asiis,  etMiot  be  too  grartfy 
atchdmed  i^ainst ;  It  is  now  goii^  ftst  into  disiaae, 
Horses  afflicted  with  this  disease  oo^t  to  have  a  m^ 
derate  degree  of  exerdse  every  day  when  not  in  ordi- 
nary employment  Drink  on^  to  be  adnanistend 
in  smaH  quantities  and  often,  and  be  but  sddom  given 
in  draught. 


ROARING. 

Tnis  is  chiefly  to  be  detected  when  the  home  is  put 
into  a  brisk  trot  or  gallop^  espedaUy  up  hill,  when  a 
strange  kind  of  gmnt  will  issue  from  the  throat  if  sub- 
ject to  it  Striking  the  anfanal  suddenly  will  produce 
the  same  sound :  it  is  not  very  percq[)tible  when  in 
genftle  exercise. 

Camws. — TnJhmmsitibn  intiietradieal  tube ;  ahead 
df  lymph  runnmg  across  the  larynx  and  win<i^pipe,  and 
thus  obstructing  his  power  of  breatUiig  freely.  It  is 
sometimes  the  eflSect  of  staun^tes  and  cold.   ^ 

«       •  4 

«  I 

Tteutment.^^Vlhea  active  ii^lammalion  produces  it. 
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Muffing  and  Uistering  wiU  gire  ntM.  Some  tme 
setoiw  to  the  timet.  Mr,  Yonatt  says,  *'  A  meM 
frequent  and  pravioiialy  miBuepected  came  of  naring, 
IB  fhe  habit  ot  tight  reimiig.  There  ean  be  no  doubt 
Uiat  many  more  canii^e-liorses  become  roarers  than 
Aose  that  are  used  for  the  saddle  alone ;  and  the  ex«- 
pianation  of  thk  at  once  presents  itself  m  the  continned 
and  painM  pressure  on  these  parts^  caused  by  reining 
in  the  carriage-horse  and  teaching  him  to  bear  himself 
well*  We  haye  seen  the  krjrnx  aiid  that  portkm  of  the 
windpipe  immediatdy  beneath  it,  flattened  and  bent, 
and  twisted  in  the  strangest  way ,  which  eonld  not  hafe 
be^i  produced  by  diseaee,  hot  by  mechanical  injuy 
idone.  Themisdnefistisnallydonewitiiyoanghorseak 
The  arched  neck  and  denAed  head  of  the  carriagi. 
horse  is  an  mmatnral  position,  from  which  the  animal 
most  hsSntnated  to  it  is  eager  to  be  reliered/^ 

The  same  author  states  that  this  disease  may  be 
generated  in  the  yoong  colt. 


CRDB-BITINO. 

This  generally  originates  in  a  want  of  jwopcr  powers 
of  digesticm ;  it  comes  mider  the  denomuuition  c€  a 
vice :  this  is  improper,  as  midoubtedly  it  ean  be  traced 
to  had  feeding,  which  soon  begets  indigestioQ.  Its 
naiiie  is  derived  from  the  habit  horses  afflieted  Clias 
have  of  Ktrng  their  ^oJI,  at  the  same  thneaecoiDpanied 
with  a  convulsed  motiCMi  of  the  wmdpipe,  as  tf  ««k 
the  wind,  which  it  is  errooeoosly  called  at  limes.  Tl» 
habit  of  buckling  straps  tightly  round  the  neck  in  this 
disease,  and  thus  compressing  the  larynx,  is  very  apt 
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^  give  the .aomalRoariiig.  'Hie  oolkr invoAted bir 
ihbi'  Ykre^  will  pravrait;  Crib-bitifiig)  and  may  be  «Kd 
,n«ith  graMter  aafofty.  Anknols  afflicted  with  thiadis- 
roidfir  Me  ilsldom:  teiby,  si»d  oaoe  acquired,  is  not  enBily 
1^  lid  of,  even  when  the  canseis  reiQoved. 


I-.. 


.,  «  .    .  ,  LOCKED  J4W, 


•So  calkd  finon  the  rind  clorajre  of  the  month,  is  one 
>Qf  the  moet  terrible  and  fatal  diseasea  to  whidh  the 
.hoim  is  fiubject.  It  is  evidently  an  affection  of  the 
. nervous  systen:^  very  slpw  and  treacbwoos  in  its 
taitack,  as  sometimes  the  attadk  does  not  cpme  on  till 
the  womid,  whence  it  generally  o|9ginates,  is  nearly 
healed. 

■ 

Causes. — ^A  wound  in  the  foot,  when  the  nail  has 
been  driven  into  the  quick  in  shoeing,  will  produce 
this  disease.  Nicking,  docking,  and  castration,  vrhen 
unskilfully  performed,  are  aU  incentives  to  it  Ex- 
posure to  excessive  cold,  lacerations  and  contufidons, 
have  brought  it  on.  Gibson  has  traced  its  origin  to 
worms ;  and  moits  particularly  to  the  erosion  of  bots 
•  on  the  villous  portion  of  the  stomach. 

*  Symptoms. — ^A,  slight  fever  is  generally  the  fajc^" 

.  Tunner  of  this  disease;  and  as  it  advances,  the  mnscles 

'«f  the  trunk  and  esctremitios  are  drawn  up.    The  head 

is  raised,  and  appears  fixed ;  the  ears  are  stuck  fbr- 

v^zrd ;.  the  nostrils  unnaturally  expanded ;  the  eye  drawn 

into  the! socket;  and  the  neck  is  stiff.    The  l^s.ve 

iilraddledi  and  the  tail  cocked  and  quiverings  aiid 
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sometimes  inornate  sweatmg  aixximpanies  the.exeiv 
HoDB  of  tke  convuMon  ¥^th  ivliich  it  ig  attended. 
After  remsdidng  eon^e  daysin  thts^ktate;  tbe  aumalif 
mt  speedflyciifed,  which  is  bat  widom  the  casa^dies 
of  exhaustion  and  |min. 


»'»• 


TVfaftnm^-^Akhongh  numy  never  think  it  worth 
while  to  attempt'  a  cure  unless  the  horse  he  very 
yaluable,  yet,  ear  Mr.  Blaine  very  justly  observes, 
**  Although  the  greats  number  of  instances  prove 
fittal,  yet  still  a  sufficient  number  recover  to  warrant 
6rxt  utmost'  Mdeavours ;  and  the  biok  so,  as  most  oi 
those  who  do  survive,  appear  to  do  so  fircHn  the  baiie- 
ficral  effect  oi^  the  treatment  adopted.    The  very  dif- 
ferent means  which  have  been  successfiilly  tried  migjht 
stagger  the  sceptic,  and  make  him  attribute  the  reco- 
veries under  these  discordant  medical  agencies  to  oon- 
stitcitional  strength ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  such  a  conclusion.-  This  is  npt  the  only  instance 
%  many,  wherein  rery  opposite  means  are  beneficially 
employed  for  the  cure  of  the  sane  ^Geeaae  in  diffwent 
subjects.     Bvery  practitioner  is  aware  oS  the  benefit 
derived  from  cold  applications  in  some  inflammatory 
cases ;  and  e^ry  one  is  equally  aware  how  salutary 
hot  fomentations  prove,  apparently,  in  similar  inflam- 
matioi^  in  other  subjects.    A  cnnitive  end  is  equally 
produced  by  both :  the  modus  operandi  to  us  is  not 
evident.    This  circumstance  should  make  the  veteri- 
nary practitioner  not  absolutely  wed  hianself  to  one 
i>lan  of  treatment  universally.    When  any  such  has 
'%eto  pursued  ^tbout  itppeamnoe  of  suocess,  let  another 
'Be  adopted.'*   * 

A  skilful  veterinarian  in  NewcaBde-iipon«<Tyne>  Mr. 
Wffldnson,  has  published  an  account  oi  some  remark- 
able cases  of  this  disease  in  which  he  wrought  sev^al 
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€an»:  the  work  is  interaitiiig,  and  well  woithf  rf 
MrkMi  attention ;  especially  as  very  slig^  Gsoses  irill 
bring  en  sn  attadc  ef  this  ofken  very  fiUal  eomplaiiit 
As  hones  are  gwemlly  vwy  costive,  the  fi)Uowing 
pnrgilive  drench  is  reccMnmended  ^-^ 

Baiiiadoes  Aloes    -  •    8  drachms, 

Soap    *       •       •        *       «    4  dradhmSj 
G^xifget         .        «        •        *    3  drachms. 
Oil  of  Anniseed     •        •        -  dOdropSj 
IVsadks        «        •        ..        •    2ouioes, 
ttiiiDed  after  tUs  manner«<^-haviiig  beat  together  tbe 
aides,  soap,  and  gingsr«  and  formed  Umax  into  an  also 
tiKury  with  the  treaele  and  oil  oi  anniseed,  add  to  the 
whole  a  pint  of  warm  water*    This  he  consideis  soft- 
drat  for  any  modemte-siaed  hone. 

A  dyster  is  to  be  thrown  up  at  the  sune  tiDie»eom- 
posed  of 

Olive  Oil       .       •       «       .    Sonnees. 

WatCT  Qruel  (warm)        -        -2  quarts. 

The  diet  doring  this  period  is  to  eonsist  of  hnsh 

mashes ;  oatmesl-gnielmiiDed  with  milki  or  some  suset 

gpeim  dover^  may  be  aUowed,  if  the  jaws  will  admit 

of  It. 

The  muscles  of  the  head,  jaws,  neck,  imd  back,  must 
be  nibbed  with  this'linimmxt  :— 

Ofl  of  TurpetastiBa  •        «    4dxadmBS^ 

liquid  Anmnnia  -        *        •    4  drachms. 
Mustard       •        »        .        .    2  ounces. 
Olive  03     ^   '    ^        -        -    2  quarts. 
Two  or  three  sheep-skins  just  stripped  from  the  ani* 
mals  while  it  is  yet  warm,  must  thm  be  thrown  over 
the  body  of  the  horse ;  this,  by  increasing  perq^iratioa, 
quickly  rdaxes  the  nrascfes. 

If  niddng  be  the  cause,  cut  the  sections  still  deqper, 
and  stimulate  the  wounded  parts  actively.     When 
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docking  prodaces  the  disease,  let  the  operatioa  he 
performed  again  a  de^^ee  hi^ier ;  and  if  the  fioot  be 
wounded  apply  the  hot  iron  or  caustic.  In  treating 
tiie  eonstitiitional  disease,  the  greatest  relief  has  oHen 
accrued  from  exposure  to  severe  cold,  as  leavii^  the 
animal  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  repeelitig  the 
same  every  two  hours.  The  application  of  mj  has 
greatly  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  symptonul;  add 
to  this  the  letting  of  blood,  is  nm^  approi^  of. 
Sometimes  as  much  as  eight  and  ten  quarts  have 
been  taken  from  a  ftdl,  plethoric  horse ;  and  aoMmg 
the  medJcJnes  used  to  pui^  the  bowris,  the  croton 
next  ranks  first  as  being  very  active,  and  eonlaiBed  i» 
the  snualleat  compass :  one  drachm  for  the  first  4ose, 
and  ei^t  or  ten  grains  repeated  every  five  or  six  hours 
till  it  produoes  effect.  Blistering  the  spine  heme  is 
alflo  deemed  expedient.  Clysters  are  also  used  to  make 
the  porgaikioamDate  speedy*  If  drinks  are  administered, 
great  patienoa  should  be  exercised,  as  raising  the 
iakasl^  bead  pots  it  to  excessive  pain.  I^ould  the 
horse  aitovear,  nourishing  food,  not  too  freely  ad* 
nunirtsBBd,  ou^  to  be  given;  and  doubtkes,  he  has 
eipaknoed  exoessive  hunger  d[aring  the' contiiiuaice 
of  Hm  Locked  Jaw.  All  ranedieB  shbold  be  very 
speedy,  und  in  some  oases,  violent ;  as  to  trifie  with 
the  diseaie  must  end  in  the  death  of  the  animal. 
Ophun  tt  usually  given  to  aBay  the  irritation  attendant 
on  bleediBg  and  blistering,  if  the  disease  is  fo  ad- 
vanced, administer  it  in  gruel  as  an  injection;  the* 
bowels  must  be  kept  relaxed  through  all  its  stages. 
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JAUNDICE 

Ie  kaown  anuNog  hniem  eb  "  the  Ydlows/'  and  is 
generally  csaiuied  by  .the  BtoppEge  of  the  passage  whidi 
oqaveys  the  Ule  tfom  the  liver  to  the  mtestines.  Tlie 
EymptoniE  are  iiaually  irregular  appetite,  a  languid  ap- 
pearance, with  yellowness  around  the  eyes  and  moudt 
The  urine  is  highly  coloured,  and  the  dung  comes  aw&y 

in  hard,  balls. 

/ 

Treatment. — ^The  first  thing  rig  to  gently  c^m  the 
bq#dB ;  to  which  end  give 

Aloes  -  -  -  -  :  -  2^drEchm8, 
Calomel  ....  1  drachm, 
Gentian  ....  2  drachms,^ 
made  into  a  ball,  and  admimstered  twice  a-day  tilttbef 
produce  eflfect.  In  some  cases  bleeding  is  necessary : 
a  chai]^  of  food  is  required  in  all  cases  of  Jaundice; 
carrots  in  winter,  and  grass  in  summer,  will  be  foood 
beneficial.  If  the  disease  commences  with  diaxrhcBa, 
it  should  be  stopped,  as  it  may  generate  inflammatioE. 
Gibson  asserts  tbat  this  disease  is  sometimes  epidemfc^ 
Some  practitioners  object  to  bleeding  in  Jaundios; 
generally,  as  it  increases  the  debility  which  is  cdiifls* 
quent  on  the  disease.  It  is  seldom  dangerous,  and  in 
young  horses  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  good  feeding 
and  too  Utile  exercise,  when  it  is  very  easily  cured.  In 
014  horses  the  cure  is  often  efiected. 


DIABETES,  OR  PROFUSE  STALING, 

GhKNEEALLT  ariscs  firom  some  pernicious  quality  (^  the 
food;  but  may  be  traced  to  other  causes,  as  irritation 
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of  the  kidnieSy  disorganisation  of  the  digestive  powers, 
&c.  However,  it  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  when  it  does  appear,  is  sometimes  very  dangerous. 
Tlie'  food  is  the  first  thing'  to  be  looked  to,  and  Ibefa 
bleed  and  purge  according  to  the  symptoms ;  then 
have  recourse  to  astringents,  as  catechu,  uva  ursi,opimn, 
&c.  If  the  digestive  organs  be  m»eh  deranged,  and  the 
appetite  bad,  give 

Sulphuretted  Botarii       -        •    2  draduns. 

Uva  Ursi,  (powdered)     -        -    4  diuchms. 

Catechu        ....    2  drachms. 

Opium         -        -    .    *        -    2  sbruples. 
This  mav  be.  mixed  in  an  infusion  of  camomfle,  and 
used  once  a  dav. 


>  4.4  I       V. 


BLOODY  URINE, 


OrflBRWiBB  distingukAied  by  fiurri^  as  ^^  fisrimg^^ 
bloody*  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  violent  exortion 
and  severe  riding.  OccsuHonally  it  proceeds  frMfr  in- 
flammation of  the  kidnies,  and  must  be  treated  aCoovd- 
ingly. 

;  TVeafmm^.— Rest  is  essentially  necessary,  liikl 
astringents,  as  alimi,  catechu,  logwood,  &c.,  may  be 
used — ^but  diuretics  must  be  avoided.  SometiBiieft  it 
has  been  requisite  to  resort  to  a  strengthening  piaister 
across  the  loins. 


o 
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WOEMS 

Abs  very  gmeral  amons  hoiBes,  but  tddom  db  liort, 
ocept  wbcw  they  B»  fianuid  ia  gi^t  niui^^  Tknc 
an  Mrenl  dwcriptMna  itf  iilwee  auQito  ftnnd  ib  tiie 
iBtflBlMeB  <tf  thft  boBM^  bat  tlie  mool  WBianii  is  tiie 
bot,  (m  which  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  haa  taken  mnaB  paina 
to  treat  and  illiiBtrate ;  some  aaaert  Aqr  ava  parfecfiy 
harralaaB,  and  do  not  interfioDa  vfttli  the  geoeral  health 
of  tha  anoBal :  others  differ  in  opinion ;  and  Oibaon 
says,  "  The  faota  that  many  horses  are  taraUsd  with 
BBS  fionnd  slicking  to  the  ledwn,  and  are  often  thniat 
out  with  the  dung,  along  with  a  yettowish  ootauaad 
Boatter  like  melted  sulphur. 

*'  They  are  apt  to  make  a  horse  restless  and  uneasy, 
and  to  rub  his  breech  against  a  post.  The  season  of 
their  appearing  is  usually  in  the  months  of  l^y  or 
June;  after  whidi  tlii^  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  or  rare! 
continue  in  any  one  horse  above  a  fortnight  or  three 
ineeks.  Thoae  that  take  posasasion  «f  tke  mwaabmsie^ 
one  pBct  stf  the  stomach  an  BOOie  irrlbalaag  and  dan- 
gerena  in  oausing  conYubions^  and  are  seldom  disco- 
waad  by  any  previous  ai^Bs  before  they  brmg  m  horse 
into  violent  agony."  There  are  beside  these  the  lubiidu 
teres,  not  unlike  the  common  earth-worm.  The 
tomia,  or  tape-worm,  is  sddom  found  ammg  horses; 
the  whip-worm  likewise  rare ;  and  4ha  aaoarides,  er 
thread  wegm,  whidi  sometimes  eadat  in  hrge  nuaif 
tea,  and  aie  very  hnrtfiiL 


%aiptoaif.— -An  irregularity  of  appetite  as  weD  as  of 
the  bowels,  and  sometimes  a  dry  yellow  matter  is  fouiMi 
vmdac  the  tail.  When  the  teres  abound,  the  skin  ge- 
neraUy  sympathises  with  the  bowelSi  the  coat  stareri 


mK  isfmormn  ast  or  nsmiBBT..         IlSr 
ttidfcebttN^;^  cicrafliooAt  grqpM,^  aad  a  bad  k«dh» 


fnMtetbB  M6ixuidi«  Oil  of  toryoiliiie  flol»  to  a  v«^ 
ndfiq^^  fl»  dd6a  atoty  covadttfey  or  Xndi^ 
llleimof  alOtiiMithofood  isnidtolmportic^^ 
obMcdoaa  to  Vbem  Miimab^  Calooel  ik  tonefifam 
aadd  to  oapel  them^  bat  tho  pfracttce  la  djugeraw  ia 
tto  ttalraliiou  TvIbv  eaiflw  nid  giii|^Vy  giftsiv  in  a  baB 
OTOtjrlaatwllsbelMefcedi&^iriMbBel^^  Ahitti* 
jectioaof  Unseed-oil  med  lAan  liar  aocariita  mr&ef 
fttottUttMliuo^  ajft  ofkaBlinifla  destfoy  tinr  |MBiCioaa 
cflSDots.  Strong  pu^ttvol  of  aU  doBOiiptiona  aio  bo^ 
vB&aal  nfbott  thii  hogao  i>  affliotod  Iritib  tpotna^  m  nanu 
bon  aie  thoa  bsoiii^  away* 

Qibeoo  strong  noommendi  cabraiel  And  aloe  peiw 
gafitia  befcr*  thel  bat  woaCbet  eonm  on,  and  care  bo 
talfien  wilib  f&e  diat  dkorwaadB;  itia  doabtfbl  if  Oasr 
will  psovail  diuiftg.  tbat  saason. 
On  dia  fiiat  day  adntiiriaJer 
ealMial         .        .        *        4    Idracbna^ 
AataiaMd  (powdered)^  #4  dradana^ 

inais  totd  a  baUmdi  traade  o£  boneyi  tliaaadHMl 
daylat 

SoMotiina  Alodl    ^        •        ^    Sd^adiBB^ 

CKoger         ....    2  drachma^ 

be  ttd»«d!  faito  a  biAf  and  tbeae  nK)r  be  repeated  at  in- 

tetfntoof  nine  dayBioatil  (he bocas  baa  had  thiee  or 

four  doses. 

Sulphur  given  in  doses  of  an  ounce  every  night  and 
morning  will  destroy  the  quantity  (tf  ascarides  which 
axe  found  occasionally  in  the  horse's  stomach.  £metac 
tartar  is  a  good  remedy,  and  may  be  used  wiA  advank 
tage.    Mr.  Clark  gives  the  foUcvving  aoooont  of  tho 
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death  of  a  horse  which  was  very  much  afflicted  with 
the  hots ;  and  which  he  supposes  were  gradually  pro- 
dndng  mortification  from  their  number.  He  likewise 
asserts,  that  the  hone  was  very  fat,  and  ezfailnted  do 
outward  symptoms  of  morbid  afiection«  '*  On  lintiiig 
a  hor&e  that  had  been  ill  for  some  days/'  says  he, ''  i 
found  the  servant  giving  a  drink  when  I  entored  the 
stable,  which  I  was  afterwards  infinrmed  was  compoBdl 
of  an  infusion  of  linseed,  in  which  was  dissolvedaa 
cuiioe  of  nitre,  mth  some  honey  to  sweeten  it,  andintio 
Uie  last  homfiil  was  poured  from  a  small  phial  abovt 
half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

The  horse  seemed  very  uneasy  after  the  drink;  )r 
was  somi  sdzed  with'a  violent  trembling  and  shaldiif; 
aprofiise  sweat  broke  out  all  over  his  body,  and m 
down  his  sides,  at  the  same  time  his  legs  and  ears  were 
quite  cold ;  he  laid  down,  seemin^y  in  great  agony, 
and  was  soon  c<mvulsed  all  over,  aikddied  in  aboat  half 
an  hour  after  the  drink  was  swallowed.  On  inqpecttng 
the  stomach  the  coats  were  found  to  be  greatly  in- 
flamed. A  mortification  had  taken  place  on  one  side, 
where  it  appeared  of  a  darker  colour  Uke  that  of  the 
liver ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  considerably  distended 
imd  full  of '  food.  On  turning  it  inside  out,  an  inci»» 
dible  number  of  hots  were  found  all  round  the  sides 
and  lower  parts,  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  could 
possibly  be ;  and  such  firm  hold  had  they  of  the  sto- 
mach, that  in  endeavouring  to  pull  some  of  them  off 
when  alive  they  broke  in  two,  and  their  heads  remained 
sticking  behind 
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RABIES,  OR  MADNESS. 

In  the  hoitse  this  disease  is  always  acquired  from  tho 
bite  of  some  rabid  or  .mad  animal,  most  generally  of  a 
dog.    Whai  the  saliva  is  once  inoculated,  the  safest 
method  is  to  cut  the  part  out  with  some  sharp  instni^ 
meat  if  practicable ;  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  sUverJ, 
inay  be  carefully  applied  to  those  parts  where  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  use  the  knife;  no  antidote  has  yet 
been  discovered  capable  of  destroying  eflfectually  the 
possibility  of  any  future  attack ;  although  the  use  of 
the  box  tree  has  been  recommended  by  some  as  de- 
serving a  further  trial.    It  is  administered  as  follows: — 
Box  Leaves,  (or  a  part  of  the  tree  scraped)  half  a  pound. 
Rue        --.-.-    halfapound. 
When  chopped  very  fine,  boil  thin  in  three  pints  of 
nulk  for  an  hour,  then  strain  them ;  boil  the  ingre- 
dients once  more  in  a  quart  of  water  for  the  same  pe- 
riod ;  when  strained,  tnix  the  two  liquids.    Divide  this 
hito  three  potions,   and  give   one   every  morning 
ftsting. 

In  cases  where  the  hot  iron  has  been  used,  the 
effects  have  not  altogether  answered  the  expectations, 
as  the  animal  has  sometimes  died,  while  caustic  may 
be  applied  and  severely,  without  much  danger^ . 

When  the  saliva  has  remained  in  the  horse,  the  time 
iwies  from  three  or  four  to  eight  weeks  before  he  shows 
soy  rabid  symptoms :  but  the  attack  invaiiably  comes 
on  quicker  when  the  bite  or  inoculation  has  taken 
place  in  the  head.  When  first  seized,  the  animal 
trembles  and  staggers,  occasionally  pawing  the  ground, 
and  staring  vacantly  around ;  before  many  hours  are 
over,  he  is  generally  quite  frantic,  plui^ing  and  kick- 
ing most  violently,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  snorting  and 
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Bweatmg.  If  you  intend  to  administer  medicine  at  di^ 
fint  symptomt  d  the  dMlady ,  the  greatest  care  diould 
betalrai;  lest  the  hMse  scratch  you  with  his  teeA,  as 
sevml  him  lost  their  liraitiiraagh  it:  atfaidLtottte 
glove  M^ht  not  be  laa|Mly  iHcd.  The  safest  way  is 
aiM9»tD  diitfoy  the  aaimal  tyhea  the  daseooe  b^na 
to  mdce  i^ery  rapid  piogRMu 


BITES  AND  SITNGS  FROM  VENEMOUS 

REPTILES. 

The  adder  is  the  only  reptile  of  the  serpent  tribe 
known  in  England^  ^ese  will  occasionally,  thou^ 
very  rarely^  inflict  their  venom  cm  the  horse»  and  fidial 
consequences  have  sometimes  resulted  through,  mc- 
lect.  The  most  certain  cure  will  be  to  g^ve  imme- 
diately 

Spirit  of  Hartshorn        -        -    6  drachms. 

Salad  Oil  .  .  -  -1  pint. 
The  same  may  be  likewise  applied  outwardly  to  the 
place  bitten.  The  stings  of  hornets,  wasps,^  and  bee^ 
are  of  minor  consequence,  and  may  be  speedily  coied 
by  rubbing  them  with  a  little  common  blue  jndigo 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water 


COWStJMPnON, 

U  a  (fiMMf  iemia  ama&g  hones  sometiiiied,  altlxMigh 
by  no  means  so  general  as  aoumg  mankiiid :  it  is  ge- 


\ 
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Mnttj  Atal,  and  takes  its  origiii  si  times  from  an  in- 
ftunnuktwy  state  of  the  limge^  when  they  have  ttt  • 
great  nas^iue  baopme  tuhercolated ;  oocaskmaUy  ii 
is  fflMHtiatioiial,  and  heoea^a  pnaoarjr  affiaction. 

^ijitoair.— A  modem  wiiteri  in  Rpeakipg  ef  Hw 
disease,  says, ''  When  a  wtm^sxojplkm  vvm  6wn  any 
defect  in  the  lungs,  or  principal  viscera,  the  eyes  lock 
doll  and  a  little  mcist,  and  the  ears  and  feet  are  geae- 
nibf  hot.  There  is  mostly  a  dry  husky  coug^,  and 
a  groaiiiag  when  tnnied  sudd^y  in  a  sttU ;  the  hone 
soeexes  much  when  broo^t  into  the  eold  air^  sm^ 
shows  uneaainess^  and  a  qniok  motfton  in.  his  ftu^. 
disdiarges  oceasionally  at  the  nose,  end  gfftkmilj  a 
yeOowish  evrdled  matter.  His  hreatb  also  smells  meifi 
or  less  ofensire  wh&x  the  diflease  has  made  much 
progress  or  heea  of  kmg  oontinuance. 

''  They  ^  hot  little  at  a  time»  and  chew  th^  hay 
very  lighfly  and  deliberalelyi  and  yery  ofLen  thrc»w  the 
cad  out  of  their  mcfuitbs  aftor  ehewing  it 

''  Ingencral  they  are  hide-hQund,  and  their  poats 
<K  long,  dry  and  staring,  ^m  i&  smnsxcar.  These 
aynqptena  disiq^p»r  upon  hei^g  tinned  to  gmsf  m 
mrm  mather,  oifmg  to  the  richness  sad  succulence 
of  the  herbage ;  Imt  they  sQosk  retom.  when  w  the 
stable  and  i^gain  put  to  work- 

''  When  a  horse  thai  hM  any  of  tjiw  aho^e  symp* 
tmns  retains  a  toleraUe  appetite,  and  heeps  np  hjs 
spirits  in  a  certain  de^Tse,  without  loswg  his  4wh,  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  disease  has  not  taken  a  yeiy  deep 
eoot;  but  on  tlie  contrary,  whm  he  continues  ^  kwie 
^tth  and  stieagth^  it  is  &  jj^r^  e^ctaio  indicat^m  eC 
inward  decay  bcryond  the  power  of  medicine  to  pre- 
vent When  there  is  a  yellowish  curdled  matter  dWH 
charged  from  the  nostrils,  it  may  generally  be  conai- 
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daned  as  the  last  stage ;  but  if  the  matter  be  fdute  and 
wdl  digested,  and  oocasionally  decreases  in  quantity, 
j  or  changes  to  a  dear  water,  it  is  a  pncMnisEDg  sign,  es- 
pecially if  the  horse  be  young.  But  even  under  these 
circumstances,  the  pre-disposition  to  disease  may  stili 
exist,  and  the  smallest  irregidarity,  either  in  diet,  do- 
thing,  or  exercise,  may  bring  on  a  return  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

**  Some  young  horses  continue  in  this  consumptive 
state  for  several  montlffi ;  and  through  the  effieds  ct 
great  care  and  nursing,  give  at  some  int^rals  a  pfos- 
pect  of  recovery,  but,  neveitheless,  die  ultimately  ex- 
hausted by  disease.  Some  go  off  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  although  they  are  not  apparently  so  much  ddii- 
litated ;  and  some  recover  after  a  dischai^  from  the 
nostrils,  even  of  two  or  three  year's  standing :  but  id 
this  last  case,  the  discharge  has  been  suspended  at  in- 
tervals,  and  the  mucous  ytbb  always  white ;  and  when 
it  ceased  at  any  time,  it  was  generally  succeeded 
by  a  simple  discharge  of  clear  lymph  or  water. 

*'  Such  horses  will  retain  their  appetite  and  not  lose 
their  flesh,  and  will  go  through  their  work  tolerahly 
well  with '  good  usage ;  though,  if  they  are  hurried  a 
little  more  than  ordilQary,  they  will  be  the  worse  for  it; 
and  those  to  whose  lot  such  horses  have  fallen,  mast 
have  observed,  that  they  seldom  recover  perfectly,  or 
remain  long  well,  until  they  are  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  when  their  complaints  frequently  go  off,  aud  they 
become  healthy  and  useful  animals." 

little  alteration  of  the  pulse  is  noticeable  in  tlie  first 
stage  of  the  disease ;  but  as  the  constitution  begins  ta 
decline,  so  does  the  pulse  quicken  and  become  smaller 
and  considerably  hurried  during  the  periods  when  the 
animal  is  put  to  any  exertion. 
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ikmes. — nieire  are  many  things  which  tend  to  bring 
on  tkis  eomplaint ;  as  before  stated,  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  lungs>  or  the  consequent  to  other  debilita^- 
ting  di$eaaes»  as  farcy,  or  glanders,  &c.  Horses  whose 
temperament  is  hot  and  fiery  are  most  apt  to  take  on 
these-  symptoms ;  they  are  generally  weak,  and  from 
their  nature  and  disposition,  through  over-exertion, 
soon  exhaust  themselves, 

Owres  ere  by  no  means  certain  and  efficacious  in 
any  stage  of  this  disease :  when  inflammation  is  atteni- 
dant  on  consumption,  as  is  generally  the  case,  blood 
may  be  very  properly  taken.     After  this,  the  bowels 
shoold  be  looked  to.   After  administering  branrmashes 
a  day  or  so,  the  following  ball  may  be  given : — 
Barbadoes  Aloes    •        -        -    5  drachms. 
Emetic  Tartar        -*    .    r        -     1  drachm, 
Castile  Soap  -        *        -    4  drachms, 

made  up  \f^th  a  sufficient  quantity  of  treacle  or 
honey. 

The  maah  nuty  be  continued  till  the  purge  has  taken 
effect ;  after  which  we  must  have  recourse  to  diapha-* 
retics,  to  loosen  the  skin  and  promote  perspiration : — 
Aflsafoetida     -        -        -        -^     1  drachm,   ; 
Emetic  Tartar         ...     1  drachm,. 
Ginger  -        -        .        .     1. drachm^ 

Buxed  with  liquorice-powder  and  syrup  of  buckthoi^n^ 
lato  a  ball,  and  administered  every  other  night ;  ajid 
occasionally  omitted  for  a  few  times. 

Great  advantage  will  be  derived  from  succulent  food 
during  the  period  of  administering  this  latter  course  of 
nadkane.  In  summer  green  food  is  easily  procured ; 
bat  carrots  will  answer  the  purpose  in  winter. 

Gentle  exercise  should  be  resorted  to,  and  ^the  air 
must  be  as  pure  and  fresh  as  possible. 

R 
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Hie  quantity  of  food  ih^nld  be  bat  little  at  a  time, 
fuid  given  often ;  the  atcMnadi  doe9  not  become  over- 
loaded by  tl^ia  meana. 

The  following  ball  ia  w^  by  aome  inatead  of  Ae 
bat,  and  is  found  efltead^^ia  :-«^ 

Bmetio  Tartar       •        -        *  1|  dr^duBB, 
Opium         •        -        •        -  Ij^  seraples, 
Camphor      -        -        «        •     1  draohm, 
Gmger  -        -        ^        -    2  drachms, 

(HlofGarvaway    .        «        •  19  dn^, 
mads  into  a  baU  witii  tieacAe  or  honey. 


FALLING  OF  THE  PENIS 

Occurs  sometimes  with  such  draught-horses  its  may 
have  been  over-worked,  and  occasionally  with  a  stallioa 
which  has  been  allowed  to  cover  too  much  in  a  season; 
the  muscles  become  relaxed,  and  consequently  are 
unable  to  perform  their  functions,  or  to  support  the 
penis  in  a  natural  position. 

Cure. — When  the  fieJling  first  commences,  return  the 
penis  into  the  sheath,  and  bathe  with  cold  water  several 
times  during  a  day ;  after  which  smear  the  parts  with 
a  finim^it  of  hog's  lard  and  turpentinCj  in  ^  foSo1^ 
ing  proporticms — ^to  one  part  of  the  latter  add  four 
parts  of  the  former,  lliis  must  be  mdted  over  a  fk^ 
fire. 

When  gmml  weakness  accompanies  the  fiJiiagi 
tonics  Mid  eordiala  are  resorted  to;  and  sometimeB  il 
will  be  found  necessary  to  bolster  up  the  peuis,  aad 
ai^fy  a  diarge  over  the  hinder  part  of  the  sheath,  leaving 
enough  room  to  allow  the  horse  to  pass  his  watw. 
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rALUNO  or  THB  FUNDAMENT, 

SoiiniHU  ooliiM  CD  hMMb  ffwntfy  dMked ;  atotlier 
tiBMi  till  the  effect  ef  oootiiiiicd  lekution  of  the 
towHi}  6dciwirmrfljr  it  procetdii  frcm  <rf -^Kertion. 


CbfV^'^Wdsh  tibe  gat  with  a  scln^lM  of  ahim ;  i^ter 
whfadi^  biad  a  (>itoe  of  linen  nmnd  jour  two  fingets, 
and  having  p%3BM  tt|  throBt  the  {Mrotradia^  gut  into 
the  anus.  A  snudl  ^urintity  <tf  the  fldutiOil  mttjr  be 
occarimalljr  iiljected. 

If  the  gMt  id  inflamed)  a  cooling  Unintent  itfhduld  be 

In  obdtbiat^  daeee  it  hits  bdte  found  neGefisary  to  eat 
A^  or  bum  with  the  dnitery  thte  protrudkig  gat :  in 
ihiB  (Am,  fttletKimi  tad  rtst  b  rbrf  neeesBtey.  A  run 
itt  ffMA  for  li^  week  or  twd  ^rill  be  lulvanUeedus. 

Thto  MmpfaBBk^  faowerep^  bat  veldom  a^pears^  ex- 
M|^(  With  h6Tt6i  of  d  wariiy  and  weakly  eonstitution ; 
and  even  with  thiitf^  if  takte  i»  tifoei  k  euve  is  not 
difficult. 


FISTULA  IN  THE  WITHERS. 

1^18  is  a  ^ettte  bMAi^t  oik  th«  imm  by  the  saddle 
pressing  too  ili&uoB  end  the  mth^fk/  tasi  Uttte  or  no  tDon- 
ticebeug  taken  of  it  the  fiHI  d«^  Of  Mr  the  filot  be- 
oofnes  inflamed  iaid  dorely  affected;  and  tfaoa^  at 
firft^  smafi,  begitust  to  Spread  cm  ^ther  side. 

Gure.-^ia  ^ht  cases  apply  a  poultice,  ht  onter  to 
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bring  the  part  affected  to  a  head,  and  to  promote  tbe 
formation  of  matter;  then  pass  a  seton  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tumour,  on  both  sides  if  necessary. 
When  the  case  ha3  passed  into  the  fistolous  symptoms, 
-the  greatest  of  care  is  required,  for  fistulas  wheal  ne- 
glected or  badly  treated,  soosx  change  into  obstinate 
ulcers.  Caustic  applications  will  be  called  into  use  in 
these  stages  of  the  disease,  which  will  be  most  effica- 
cious in  destroying  the  malignity  of  the  case  and  le- 
storing  the  parts  affected  to  a  healthy  state. 
The  following  may  be  applied : — 

Corrosive  Sublimate       -        -    2  drachms. 

Spirit  of  Wine  -  -  -  5  ounces. 
This  lotion  will  soon  begin  to  show  its  effects,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  surface  will  put  on  a  better  aspect,  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  part  clean,  and  douU- 
less  the  whole  will  be  healed  shortly  after ;  but  the 
saddle  should  not  be  used  too  soon,  as  the  skin  being 
thin,  the  former  Sj^ptoms  might  return.  In  very  ob- 
stinate cases  the  treatment  may  be  undertaken  similar 
to  that  mentioned  under  the  *'  Pole  Evil." 


POLE  EVIL 

Ta  kbs  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the  pole  of  the 
head,  and  commences  in  inflanunation,  gradually  re- 
solving itself  into  an  abscess  or  ulcer,  when  it  becomes 
most  troublesome  to  cure. 

It  is  more  frequently  found  with  large  draught  or 
farm-horses ;  the  hair  at  the  roots  of  the  mane  causing 
irritation,  they  are  apt  to  rub  their  heads  against  tbe 
stall,  sometimes  rather  violently ;  hence,  in  time,  an 
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abscess  is  formed,  more  particularly  when  there  is  an 
mclination  towards  mange.  Blows  of  all  description 
on  the  head,  however  obtained,  will  bring  on  Pole  Bnl ; 
but  none  so  soon  as  those  administered  by  a  set  of 
brutal  unfeeling  carters,  who,  instead  of  assistii^  a 
horse,  and  endeavouring  to  make  him  understand  what 
IB  required,  take  the  butt-aid  of  thdr  stick  or  whip, 
and,  to  the  injury  of  the  animal,  strike  it  most  severely 
over  the  head.  Some  assert  that  this  disease  some- 
times proceeds  from  a  peculiar  habit  of  body ;  but  the 
generality  of  practitioners  are  against  this  assertion. 
As  soon  as  discovered,  the  attempt  to  cure  should  not 
be  delayed,  since  the  disease  spreads  with  great  rapidity. 
The  occipital  and  parietal  bones  have  not  unfrequently 
been  afiected  with  it ;  and  it  has  been  known  to  pene- 
trate the  parotid  gland.  Its  worst  symptoms  are  pre- 
sent when  it  attacks  the  articular  ligaments,  and  pours 
the  malignant  discharge  into  the  spinal  canal,  which 
then  brings  on  paralysis. 

Treatment, — ^When  the  inflammation  is  first  per- 
ceived, and  is  found  to  be  but  slight,  it  has  sometimes 
yielded  to  the  following  application : — 

Sal  Ammoniac         -        -        -    4  ounces. 
Sugar  of  Lead  ...  1^  ounces, 

Vinegar  -        -        -        -     1  pint, 

mixed. 

This  lotion  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  cloth 
large  enough  to  draw  over  the  ears,  two  holes  having 
been  cut  in  it  for  that  purpose.  By  these  means,  the 
rag  will  adhere  closely  to  the  pole,  and  it  should  be 
kept  constantly  wet  with  the  lotion. 

When  the  inflammation  is  great,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  try  the  effects  of  a  blister,  and  then  apply  the  above 
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lotion.  Meanwhile  fet  a  gmtle  purge  be  ftdministei^ 
every  third  or  fourth  day. 

If  the  inflamnurtion  approaches  the  ligattie^lar? 
oonnezions  underneath^  aitringent  and  tonic  af^fica- 
tiona  must  be  resorted  to  :«^ 

Cantharides  «.  «  .  .  2  ounoes. 
Spirits  of  Wine  *  -  -  2|  dunees, 
Vinegar  •        »        •        »    6  ounces, 

mixed,  end  put  Into  O  bottk,  with  a  few  shakings  ki 
the  mean  tisut  will  be  ready  for  use  in  ten  days.  This 
may  then  be  rubbed  twiee  »  day  on  the  parts  affected ; 
terebinthinated  tintture  of  cantharides  will  anawa  the 
same  purpose. 

These  fiEoling,  and  an  abscess  being  inevitaUe,  the 
first  care  must  be  to  entou/^ge  and  hasten  the  matu* 
ration,  whidi  may  be  cdbtited  by  means  of  poultices, 
and  when  the  swelling  has  ripened  a  speedy  eyaouar 
tion  of  the  contents  is  nteessary ;  this  may  be  pro- 
cured by  the  introduction  of  a  seton,  running  the 
needle  into  the  uppermost  end  of  the  tumour  and  bring- 
ing it  cot  aA  the  lowest  extrednty ,  that  thehomour  may 
Aavr  with  ease^  By  these  meanB,  Pole  Evil,  in  its 
earliest  stage,  may  be  often  effectuaUy  cured. 

When  tbe  abscess  has  been  neglected,  and  the  case 
provea  obstizteltev  it  then  assumes  a  more  formidable 
aspect ;  the  ulcer  deq)ens  and  spreads,  and  eroding 
the  ligaments  of  the  joints  of  the  neck.  We  must  re- 
sort tu  painful  operafi<Mis  to  produce  a  healtliy  acticm, 
and  an  eventual  filling  up  <rf  the  diseased  parta; 
for  when  the  thin  ichwous  discharge  foUowa  tbe 
healthy  secretion,  sinuses  begin  to  ftmn  in  aU  (ti* 
rections,  which  terminate  in  caries  of  the  iMmas  of  the 
nedc 

If  ne^ected  when  in  this  state,  or  badly  treated,  the 
horse  is  apt  to  acquire  a  stiffness  in  the  neck,  and  a 
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thrusting  out  of  his  head  and  nose  in  a  y^  axi^kward 
and  ugly  poiitifMi. 

The  s(»lpel  is  now  called  into  action ;  and  having 
cast  the  hone,  as  the  saiest  method  of  proceetfing  to 
work,  gamine  most  carefully  every  part;  to  effect 
which  the  lateral  opening  must  he  enlarged,  and  if 
earies  of  the  bones  have  taken  plaee,  they  mnai  be 
scraped  or  taken  out,  as  found  necessary.  All  hard 
edges  must  be  taken  away,  and  the  small  sinuses  opened, 
to  prevent  new  tumours  forming.  These  operations 
should,  however,  be  performed  by  skilM  surgeons,  for 
common  ferriers  may  do  considerable  mischief.  Ac- 
tive escharotics  must  be  used  in  most  Gase»  of  obstinate 
Bole  Evil ;  the  following  are  recommended : — 
Lunar  Caustic  -  -  -«  2  dvadung. 
Water  ^        .        .        .    3  ounces. 

Or, 

Corrosive  Snblknato       -        *    Sdraduns; 
Watw  •        .        .        .  2^  ounces. 

Inject  either  c^  these  into  tlie  sinuses.  In  mild  ewes, 
the  terebinthinated  tincture  of  cantharides  has  answered 
wbU  a  procuring  a  healthy  action. 

Ib  estrMM  eases,  however  hunmiljp  awf  Mooil 
ham  tiie  j^ractice  of  cruelty  and  raS  at  the  operations 
of  tiiose  (tf  the  old  school,  yet  there  are  mu^  cases 
which  evn  at  tins  d^  require  us  tip  resort  eventually 
ta  tlMT  systems.  H^  n^lttiodr  ef  ^wWlftiy  ie  the  last 
resort  as  a  cure  to  the  ravagee  of  the  Fbto  E^;  BaBtdt 
perhaps,  indeed,  praiftil  as  this  H»y  be  al  tiie  time,  it 
is  often  pref^pable  to  the  frequent  use  of  active  eseli»- 
rotics,  or  the  eventual  use  of  the  pole  axe. 


Arsenic,  (powdered  finely)       -    3  draeltans. 
Basilicon      ....    4  ounces. 
Or, 
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« 

Corrosive  Sublimate       -        ^2  drachms. 
Basilicon      .        •        -        -    5oaaoe8. 

Or, 

Buttyr  of  Antimony       -  -    4  drachms. 

Oil  of  Turpentine           -  -  2  J  ounces. 
Melt  any  of  these  in  a  ladle  of  iron,  and  when  hot  poor 

the  liquid  into  the  cavity,  and  after  a  few  days  dress 

the  wound  with  mild  ointment ;  if  the  first  applicatioa 
does  not  answer,  scald  again. 


COUGHS,  AND  CHRONIC  COUGHS. 

Thb  action  of  coughing  arises  from  a  sudden  and  vmk 
lent  effort  of  the  ahdominal  muscles,  together  with 
those  of  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm,  uniting  for  the  in- 
tent of  forcibly  ejecting  any  substance  or  fluid  which 
may  have  gathered  in  the  air-passages,  and  which, 
passing  from  the  larynx  down  the  trachea,  would  im- 
tate  the  lungs  and  obstruct  the  respiration. 

There  are  many  diseases,  such  as  glanders,  broken- 
wind,  consumption,  &c.,  to  which  a  cough  is  generally 
allied,  but  in  any  of  the  cases  the  removal  of  the  ori- 
ginal complaint  is  the  best  means  of  subduing  any 
affection  of  the  air-passages.  A  chronic  cough,  how- 
ever, will  sometimes  exist  apart  from  all  other  disease, 
wh^i  the  horse  will  eat  well,  and  even  look  in  good 
condition,  showing  its  symptoms  more  frequently  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  generally  after  drinking; 
and  thus  it  has  been  known  harmlessly  to  exist  during 
the  whole  term  of  the  anunal's  life ;  while,  sometimes, 
it  has  proved  exceedingly  hurtful. 

Causes, — ^When  not  dependant  on  any  particular  dis- 
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ease«  it  can,  most  geuerally,  be  traced  to  sudden 
changes  in  the  weather  and  temperature,  or  great  ex* 
poBure  to  cold  or  rain. 

Treatment. — ^In  many  slight  cases  of  cough,  un* 

attended  with  any  symptoms  of  fever,  a  warm  stable 

and  clothing  sufficient  to  make  the  animal  perspire 

freely  wiU  give  relief.     If  there  be  any  discharge  of 

mucus,  let  it  be  encouraged,  in  order  to  ease  the  lungs. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  ball  will  be  essential  :-— 

liquorice  Powder  -         -    3  drachms, 

Sulphiu*         -         -    .    .         -     1  drachm, 

Assafostida    -        ...    2  drachms, 

Venice  Turpentine  *        -    2  drachms, 

mixed. 

This  may  be  administered  every  other  night  for  n 
week,  at  the  same  time  feeding  on  bran-mashes  or  car- 
rots ;  the  exercu^  during  this  period  should  be  very 
gentle,  and  the  axumal  kept  tolerably  warm.  CordiiJ 
balls  will  be  occasionally  efficacious,  and  can  be  given 
on  the  intervening  nights : — 

Ii<|aoric0  Powder     -        -        -    4  ounces, 
Spaaish  Liquorice     -        >*        -    4  oimces, 
Aaiiiseed,  Braised    ^        -        -    4  ounces,    ' 
Anisated  Balsam  of  Sulphur       -    3  ounces, 
Carroway  Seeds        -        •        -    2  ounces, 
Ginger  «         «...    5  drachvis. 
Oil  of  Amuseed        -        -        -     5  drachlns, 
mixed  with  honey,  and  divided  into  a  dozen  balls. 

To  those  who  prefer  giving  draughts,  the  following 
will  answer  tlie  saotte  puq^ose  :«^ 

Carraway  Seeds,  (powdemd)         -     1  ounce. 
Anmseed,  ^wpwdered)  -        *     1  ounce. 

GraiM  of  PfeiradiSB  -        -     6  drachms. 

8 
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Balsam  of  Sulphur     -        •        -    2  ounces. 
Aromatic  Confection  -        -    4  drachms. 

This  can  be  given  in  warm  gruel  every  altemale 
day  instead  of  the  cordial  ball. 

The  above  recipes  are  solely  for  such  horses  as  are 
altogether  free  fit)m  any  symptoms  of  any  other  dis- 
ease ;  consequently  it  will  be  important  to  mark  well 
the  horse's  general  habit  and  appearance,  and  note 
whether  the  cough  arises  from  any  irregularity  of  the 
SjTStem. 

tf  the  cough  proceeds  from  a  bad  habit  of  the  body, 
a  course  of  purges  will  be  necessary,  when  the  follow- 
ing may  be  given : — 

Barbadoes  Aloes    -        -         -    8  drachms, 
Castile  Soap  -         -        -»    3  drachms. 

Ginger  .        .        »        .    2  drachms, 

mixed  with  a  Uttle  honey. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  excite  the 
mucus  secretion,  as  the  want  of  it  will  greatly  irritate 
the  parts  affected,  when  this  ball  may  be  ^ve& : — 
Calomel         .        -        -        -     1  scruple, 
Balsam  of  Peru       -        -*        -    2  drachms, 
Gun  Ammoniac      -        -        •'I  drachm, 
Squill,  (powdered)  -         -         -     1  drachm, 
mixed  with  honey,  and  given  in  the  morning  before 
feeding. 
When  there  is  too  great  an  abundance  of  the  mucus, 
lime  Water  .        *        -        .    half  a  pint. 
Tar  Water     -        -        -        -    half  a  pint. 
Squill,  (powdered)  •*        -^        -  1|  dradmiSi 
will  ^ve  relief. 

When  the  cough  is  accompanied  by  fever,  it  may  in 
many  cases  be  requisite  to  bleed,  especially  if  the 
horse  is  plethoric ;  the  feeding  should  Ui^i  be  more 
moderate,  and  gentle  exercise  will  be  necessary. 
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At  all  times  the  greatest  advantage  has  been  derived 
£roni  feeding  on  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  or  po- 
tatoes. 

Blistering  is  efficacious  oftentimes  when  there  is  much 
irritation  around  the  larynx ;  and  being  applied  to  the 
throat,  it  stimulates  the  surface,  and  thus  the  windpipe 
is  considerably  relieved. 

Horses  subject  to  coughs  should  be  exposed  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  or  any 
sudden  change  in  the  temperature. 

Some  have  tried  camphor  in  cases  of  chronic  cough 
with  great  success : — 

Camphor      .        .        «        -    2  drachms, 
Ipecacuhana,  (powdered)         r     1  drachm. 
Liquorice,  (powdered)     -        «•    4  drachms, 
mixed  with  honey,  and  given  as  a  ball  in  the  morning, 
may  be  tried  efficaciously. 
An  old  author  gives  the  following  recipe  :—r 
Anniseed,  (powdered)        -        -    6  ounces^ 
Castile  Soap    -        .        .        <•    6  ounces. 
Liquorice  Powder     -        -        *•    6  ounces. 
Barbadoes  Tar         ^        -r        ^6  ounces. 
Gum  Ammoniac      -^        t        -^2  ounces. 
Balsam  of  Tolu        -        -r        ^1  ounce. 
This  is  mixed  wih  honey  sufficient  to  make  a  consist- 
ency, and  then  divided  into  twelve  balls,  and  given 
every  other  night.      Many  speak  in  high  terms  of 
this. 

Chronic  caughy  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  will  often 
degenerate  into  broken^wind. 
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SANDCRACK, 

Is  a  term  applied  to  a  division  which  ia  sometimes 
foimd  in  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  in  a  direction  paraBd 
to  its  growth,  viz.,  from  the  coronet  downward ;  and 
seldom  extends  more  than  half  way  down  the  waU ;  it 
exists,  hut  very  rarely,  in  an  horizontal  position.  In 
some  cases  it  is  brought  on  by  external  injury  to  the 
hoof;  at  others  it  arises  from  a  brittle  state  of  the 
homy  fibres  of  the  foot.  The  fore«feet  are  mudi  more 
subject  to  Sandcracks  than  the  hinder  ones  ;  and  if  the 
fissure  is  permitted  to  increase  after  once  being  ob- 
served, lameness  to  a  considerable  extent  may  occur, 
and  not  easily  cured, 

Mr,  Blaine  says,  "  Whatever  injures  the  vascohr 
coronary  origin  of  the  hoof,  as  treads,  cuts,  or  otiber 
lesions  of  the  coronet,  may  also  produce  Sandcrack. 
The  fissure  is  not  always  of  a  determined  depth,  being 
sometimes  so  superficisd  as  not  to  penetrate  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  horn  and  occasioning  no  inconveni^ce 
at  first.  At  others,  it  exactly  extends  through  the 
horn,  but  does  not  divide  any  of  the  sensible  parts 
underneath ;  while  sometimes  again  a  lesion  of  some 
of  these  takes  place :  neglect,  and  a  continuance  of 
work  will,  however,  commonly  bring  any  caae,  from 
the  slightest  into  the  most  aggravated  state.  Wb» 
the  hoof  is  completely  penetrated,  it  becomes  a  mort 
painful  afiection,  and  productive  of  extreme  tameness ; 
for  the  divided  edges  of  the  horn  are  apt,  daring 
exercise,  to  admit  the  protrusion  of  the  soft  parts 
underneath,  which  becoming  suddenly  pressed  on  by 
the  approximation  of  the  homy  edges,  exquisite  mo- 
mentary pain  is  produced.  From  the  injury  done  to 
the  sensible  laminated  expansion,   there  is  ofteu  a 
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sprouting  of  fimgu^  between  the  divided  edges,  which 
greatly  aggravates  the  symptoms. 

''  Accidents  of  all  kinds  injuring  the  vascular  origin 
of  the  hoof  around  the  coronet,  may  occasion  Sand- 
crack  also,  as  treads,  stubs,''  &c. 

The  TVeatment  must  at  all  times  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  complaint.  Nevertheless,  all  cracks  should  be 
paired  down  to  ascertain  their  depth.  When  it  proceeds 
from  brittleness  of  the  hoof,  or  is  but  slight,  a  coat  of 
tar  will  strengthen  the  foot ;  a  piece  of  tape  must  then 
be  bound  over  it,  and  a  second  coat  applied.  Some 
prefer  firing  when  it  extends  low  down  the  foot.  A 
blister  on  the  cc^onet  will  also  be  serviceable. 

When  the  crack  penetrates  the  crust,  and  causes 
lameness,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  any 
serious  consequence;  and  when  the  hoof  has  been 
divided  near  the  coronet  it  will  not  heal  under  six 
months ;  before  which  time  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
use  the  horse  even  for  common  ordinary  work ;  it  will 
be  b^oeficial  to  make  use  of  the  bar  shoe  for  some  time 
during  the  period  the  crack  is  dosing* 


QUTTTORi 

Or  ulcer  in  the  conmet  of  the  foot,  oftentimes  has  the 
same  origin  as  the  Sandcrack,  and  occasionally  the  one 
arises  from  the  other;  and  the  cure  can  only  be 
effected  by  thoroughly  cleaning  the  ulcer,  for  which 
purpose  the  severest  measures  are  frequently  indispen- 

saUe. 

Caustic  ADDlications  are  the   best  remedies,  and 
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indeed  the  only  things  likely  to  produce  a  healtfaj 
action  of  the  ulcerated  surfac^. 

Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  that  we  should  "  take  a 
small  piece  of  thin  India  paper,  spread  over  with  some 
hutter  or  lard,  then  sprinkle  ahout  ten  grains  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  finely  powdered,  over  the  surface  of  the 
paper  and  roll  it  up  into  as  thin  a  roll  as  possible,  and 
introduce  it  into  the  Quittor  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

**  The  horse's  head  should  be  tied  up  for  a  few  hoars 
to  prevent  him  from  rubbing  it  with  his  mouth,  and 
the  tent  should  be  left  within  the  ulcer  for  three  or 
four  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  may  be 
taken  out  and  the  diseased  part  will  follow  it ;  after 
which  it  becomes  a  simple  woimd,  and  requires  nothing 
more  than  to  be  kept  clean  and  defended  from  the  air 
by  a  bandage  around  it.'' 

As  in  Sandcrack,  the  horse  requires  great  rest  during 
the  progress  of  this  disease ;  indeed,  much  danger  is 
attendant  on  allowing  the  animal  to  work  at  such  a 
time.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot 
is  requisite  in  this  case  as  in  most  diseases  connected 
with  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  horse« 


CANKER. 

There  are  several  opinions  entertained  respecting  this 
harassing  and  tedious  disease;  some  practitioners 
asserting  it  is  constitutional,  others  again  considering  it 
essentially  local.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certam  it  is,  wc 
often  find  it  the  sequent  to  some  other  disease  of 
the  foot,  especially  grease,  quittor,  and  thrush.  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  it  originates  from  carelessness 
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in  the  shoeing,  and  is  easier  prevented  than  cured.  It 
belongs,  more  generally,  to  the  class  of  heavy  draughts 
horses  than  to  the  lighter  breed.  It  consists  of  a 
fungous  matter,  spread  by  degrees  between  the  homy 
Imd  sensible  parts  of  the  foot,  inoculating  everything 
within  its  reach,  and,  when  for  advanced,  totally  sepa« 
rates  the  hoof  from  the  frog  and  sole,  a  part  or  the 
whole  which  has  been  found  to  be  diseased. 

Treatment. — The  knife  as  well  as  caustic  and  cau- 
tery are  often  required  in  this  case.  After  cutting 
away  every  portion  of  the  hoof  that  is  dissevered  from 
the  sensible  portion  beneath,  chloride  of  antimony 
must  then  be  applied  as  a  dressing  daily,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  slightly ;  great  care  should  be  taken 
also  to  preserve  the  feet  as  dry  as  possible ;  and  ex- 
ercise is  essential,  but  not  such  as  would  expose  him 
to  hurt  the  diseased  foot. 

As  the  cure  advances,  administer  a  few  gentle 
purgatives,  and  feed  on  bran-mashes* 


THRUSH, 

Is  a  discharge  of  matter  through  the  deft  of  the  frog 
and  heels,  arising  from  acrid  moisture,  such  as  dung  or 
urine,  penetrating  the  homy  hoof,  and  thus  irritating 
the  sensitive  portion  of  the  foot,  produces  an  unhealthy 
action,  whence  fissures  are  formed,  and  an  offensive 
fluid  escapes.  Thus  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  hinder 
than  in  the  fore-feet ;  and  horses  of  every  description 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  if  not  properly  cared  for.  It 
also  proceeds  from  contraction.    If  not  attended  to  in 
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time,  it  10  with  diflkolty  removed  scmietiiiies  it  am 
Bever  be  pwfectty  emdioated ;  and  no  error  can  be  so 
groM  as  to  roppose  that  such  a  ninning  is  at  timed 
ben^ciai  to  the  health  of  the  horse. 

If  the  animal  be  young  or  plethoric,  a  £8w  dosesof 
phymc  may  be  advantageous.  With  older  horses  a 
ooorse  of  <Uuretics  will  suit  better. 

To  stop  the  ramiing,  after  washing  the  parts  care 
fully,  apply : — 

Common  ^gyptiacum      -        •«    2  ounces, 
Oil  of  Turpentine  *        -     1  ounce, 

mixed. 

If  this  fuly  try  the  following,  which  must  be  intro* 

duced  on  a  pledget  of  tow,  butas  gently  as  possible : — 

Blue  Vitriol,  (powdered)    -        -    2  ounces, 

White  Vitriol,  (powdered)  *     1  ounce. 

Tar         .        .        .        ,        •     1  pound. 

Lard 2  pounds, 

well  mised  into  an  ointment. 

During  the  prepress  towards  a  cure,  eadi  day  the 
rough  edges  should  be  either  removed  or  softened  hy 
bathing  in  warm  water. 


INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  LUNGS 

Usso  to  be  but  little  understood  by  the  farriert  oi  the 
old  school,  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  scienoe 
and  practice  to  develope  such  treatment  as  wiU  t^ui  to 
work  a  cure  for  this  ^ease  among  horses  tiiat  woiddt 
not  very  long  conce,  have  been  ine^tably  doomed  to 
the  dog-kennd. 

Causes. — Nothini;  so  readily  brings  on  this  diseii% 
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• 


as  any  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  and  even 
in  some  cases,  though  not  to  so  fearful  an  extent,  a 
sadden  removal  from  a  cold  to  a  heated  atmosphere  ; 
exposure  to  a  current  of  air  when  in  a  state  of 
perspiration ;  applying  cold  water  to  the  hody  and  legs 
while  the  animal  is  hot ;  aU  these  will  produce  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  work  entitled  "  the  Horse,"  says, 
"  He  who  would  have  his  stud  free  from  disease,  and 
especially  disease  of  the  lungs,  must  pursue  two  objects, 
coolness  and  cleanliness.  In  the  gentleman's  stable, 
the  first  of  these  is  studiously  avoided,  from  the  pre- 
judice or  the  idleness  of  the  groom,  and  from  these 
stables  proceed  most  of  the  cases  of  inflamed  lungs ; 
especially  when  this  heat  is  combined  with  that  tem- 
porary but  mischievous  nuisance,  the  repeated  breath- 
ing of  the  same  air  during  the  night,  and  that  air 
vitiated  by  the  fumes  of  the  dung  and  urine.  In  the 
stables  of  the  post- master,  where  not  only  closeness 
and  heat,  but  the  filth  that  would  not  be  in  a  gentle- 
man's establishment,  are  found  both  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  glanders  prevail ;  and  in  the  stables  of 
many  agriculturists,  cool  enough  from  the  poverty  or 
the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  but  choked  with  filth, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  seldom  seen  ;  but  mange, 
glanders,  and  farcy  abound." 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  disease,  It  is  very 
certain  that  its  efiects  are  most  rapid,  and  its  duration 
most  uncertain  ;  this  arises  from  the  lungs  being  more 
vascular  than  any  other  parts,  and  as  they  are  enclosed 
in  a  case  of  very  circumscribed  dimensions,  the  swel- 
ling which  is  attendant  on  inflammation  taking  place 
in  this  confined  space,  the  air-cells  become  nearly 
closed,  which  may  also  account  for  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  accompanies  this  complaint. 
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Symptoms. — ^Its  approach  is  testified  by  the  most 
deceitful  and  treacherous  83rmptoms;  and  thoaewdl 
versed  in  the  veterinary  science,  have  at  first  mistaken 
it  for  catarrh  in  some  animals  and  colic  in  others.  The 
coat  stares  ;  the  extremities  are  colder  than  usual;  and 
as  the  disease  progresses,  a  great  difiiculty  in  breathing 
exists ;  there  is  but  little  appetite  for  food ;  the  horse 
looks  very  dull  and  heavy ;  and  shortly  the  pulse 
becomes  irregular  and  very  indistinct.  The  disease, 
thus  beginning,  mortification  soon  takes  place;  the 
legs  and  ears  become  perfectly  cold ;  the  breathing 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult ;  the  flanks  heave 
rapidly ;  the  teeth  grind ;  and  after  inefiectual  efforts 
to  stand,  the  animal  falls  to  rise  no  more.  If  the 
disease  has  worked  this  change  in  a  few  hours,  the 
post-mortem  appearances  exhibit  every  symptom  of 
suffocation ;  the  lungs  are  filled  with  black  blood,  and 
many  suppose  from  the  colour  and  apparent  rottenness 
in  this  case,  that  the  disease  has  been  contracted  some 
considerable  time ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  this 
state  has  arisen  solely  from  an  inflammation  most 
intense  in  its  nature,  and  rapid  in  its  progress. 

Treatment. — The  horse,  on  the  first  attack,  must  be 
bled ;  five  quarts  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient ;  bat 
if  the  animal  be  plethoric,  and  exhibit  great  difficulty 
in  breathing,  six  or  seven  quarts  may  be  taken.  The 
bowels  must  then  be  attended  to :  after  back-raking, » 
clyster  composed  of  six  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  thin  warm  gruel,  must  be  administered ;  this  must 
be  repeated  every  fourth  or  fifth  hour  tiU  it  produces 
the  desired  effect.  Purges  are  very  far  from  useful  ib 
this  disease;  indeed  oftentimes  being  rather  hurtful 
than  otherwise. 

Tf  the  first  bleeding  has  not  been  successful  in  allay- 
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i^g  inflammation^  the  fleam  or  lancet  will  be  called  into 
action  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time  ^  although  the 
second  generally  suffices.  An  interval  of  six  hours 
must  be  allowed  to  observe  the  benefit  derived  from 
each  op^ation. 

We  must  now  use  means  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  inflammation.  Some  prefer  rowels,  but  a  blister  is 
fiur  the  best.  After  shaving  the  hair  off  the  chest  and 
aides,  below  and  behind  the  elbow,  and  between  th^ 
f(he-legs,  apply  the  following  blister  ointment : — 
Spanish  flies,  (powdered)  -    2  ounces. 

Resin      -        -        -        -        -2  ounces. 
Lard       -        -        -        «-        »    8  ounces, 
mixed 
This  must  be  well  rubbed  in. 
The  clyster  havii^  performed  its  office,  this  seda- 
tive may  be  used  to  diminish  the  irritability  of  the 
system. 

Emetic  Tartar    -        -        -  1^  drachms, 
Digitalis     ....     1  dracluUt 
Nitre  ....     3  drachms, 

mixed. 

This  is  used  twice  a  day,  but  must  not  be  continued 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Forty-eight  hours  generally  decides  the  fate  of  the 
torse.  If  the  blister  or  rowel  does  not  take  eflfect,  the 
worst  consequences  may  be  i^prehended ;  and  when 
the  breath  stinks,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose  be- 
comes offensive,  dissolution  is  nigh. 

The  blister  must  be  repeated ;  if  the  state  of  the 
animal  will  allow  it,  bleed  again,  and  a  Uttle  tonic 
medicine  may  be  tried. 

Great  benefit  will  accrue  by  rubbing  the  horse  with 
the  hand  and  using  flannel  bandages  to  the  legs. 

A  cold  mash,  green  food,  and  hay,  may  be  given 
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during  these  processes ;  and  as  a  restoration  to  heaHlh 
advances,  com  and  hot  mashes  most  be  carefuUy 
avoided. 

The  internal  medicine  used  by  many  consists  of— 

Cape  Aloes  -         -         -     1  drachm, 

Digitalis  ....     1  drachm. 

Nitre  -         -         -         -     3  drachms, 

mixed  into  a  ball  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  given  every 

five  or  six  hours :  and  to  aid  the  cough — 

liquorice  Powder  -         -    2  drachms, 

is  sometimes  added. 

As  the  horse  gains  strength  he  may  be  exercised 
daily,  but  not  allowed  to  be  fatigued,  or  to  be  exposed 
to  cold  :  green  food  is  always  recommendable  in  in* 
flammation  of  the  lungs. 

In  some  few  slight  cases,  where  mortification  does 
not  appear  to  exist,  and  nature  struggles  to  resist  the 
effects  of  the  disease ;  if  bleeding  has  not  been  resorted 
to,  and  the  quantity  of  mucus  discharged  from  the  nos- 
trils is  great ;  and  when  the  legs  and  lower  portions  of 
the  chest  swell,  the  undernamed  diuretic  ball  is  giv^ 
to  carry  off  the  water  which  abounds : — 

Liquorice,  (powdered)  -  -  4  drachms, 
Assafoetida  .  -  -  -  2  drachms, 
Venice  Turpentine  -         -    4  drachms, 

mixed  into  a  ball. 

This  can  be  given  every  twenty-four  hours,  cleansing 
the  nostrils  frequently  during  the  day,  as  also  the  rack 
and  manger. 


PLEURISY, 

Is  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  last  disease  in  cause, 
symptoms,  and  cure ;  this  1)eing  inflammation  of  the 
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pkora  or  memhrane  which  covers  the  lungs  and  lines 

the  chest  and  not  affecting  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
themselves.  The  great  distinction  is,  that  in  pleurisy 
the  pulse  is  not  oppressed,  but  rather  hard  and  full,  and 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  not  so  intensely  red  as  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  At  first  he  strives  to  lay 
down,  but  soon  starts  up  again ;  and  if  not  speedily 
relieved  soon  expires. 

Bleeding,  blisters,  and  sedative  medicines,  must  be 
used  as  in  the  last  disease ;  puncturing  the  chest  sel- 
dom produces  any  good  effects,  and  consequently  must 
not  be  relied  on.     Purgatives  may  be  used  in  pleurisy. 

"  As  pleuritic  disorders,"  says  Mr.  Gibson,  "  arc 
•more  apt  to  leave  some  taint  on  the  lungs  than  common 
colds  or  other  inflammatory  disorders,  a  great  deal  of 
care  must  be  taken  upon  his  recovery  that  his  feeding 
be  proper,  and  in  right  quantity,  and  his  exercise  well- 
timed.  A  horse  should  be  kept  to  a  light  open  diet 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  viz.,  a  quartern  of  bran 
scalded  every  day ;  and  besides  that  two  or  three  small 
feeds  of  the  cleanest  and  sweetest  oats  sprinkled  with 
water. 

*'  Instead  of  the  scalded  bran,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
him  sometimes  for  a  change,  about  a  quart  of  barley 
scalded  in  a  double  infusion  of  hot  water,  that  it  may 
be  softened,  and  the  water  may  be  given  him  to  drink. 

''  His  exercise  should  be  gradual,  and  increased  as 
he  gathers  strength,  and  always  in  an  open  free  air 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  If  there  be  any  re- 
mains of  a  cough,  the  air,  with  moderate  exercise,  will 
tend  greatly  to  remove  it,  and  the  remedies  usually 
given  in  chronic  affections  of  the  chest  resorted  to. 
Purging  is  also  proper  after  pleuritic  diseases,  but  the 
parges  should  be  very  gentle, 

"  The  following  proportion  will  generally  suffice ; — 
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Barbadoes  Aloes    -        -        -    6  drachms, 
Castile  Soap  -        *        -    4  draduns. 

Ginger         ....    4  drachmsi 
mixed  with  syrup  of  buckthorn  into  a  ball. 

"  This  may  be  given  with  the  usual  preparation  ne- 
cessary in  purging,  and  will  operate  well  without  ooca^ 
sioning  either  sickness  or  griping. . 

''  This  ball  may  be  repeated  at  the  intervals  of  a 
week,  provided  the  horse  does  not  appear  weak  after 
the  first  dose." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  pleurisy  and  inflanmm- 
tion  of  the  lungs  are  combined. 

There  exists  another  difference,  not  yet  mentioned, 
by  wliich  pleurisy  may  be  distinguished  from  inilam* 
mation  of  the  lungs.  In  the  first,  the  flanks  are  very 
restless,  and  the  belly  greatly  tucked  up ;  in  the  latterj 
the  heaving  of  the  flanks  is  regular,  and  the  belly  ha» 
a  fiill  appearance. 


SWELUNG  OF  THE  BREAST, 

Or,  as  it  is  sometimes  named,  ''  Anticor,"  from  it» 
position  before  the  heart,  is  not  so  common  with  u9 
as  among  the  horses  of  our  continental  neighbours. 
Hard  riding  is  said  to  produce  it,  together  with  a  sud- 
den stoppage  of  perspiration,  allowing  the  horse  to 
drink  cold  water  when  in  a  heated  state,  and,  lastlyi 
an  excess  of  food  without  sufficient  exercise. 

Symptoms. — ^Its  name  indicates  one  of  its  principal 
symptoms,  namely.  Swelling  of  the  Breast,  which  is 
accompanied  by  stifihess  in  the  neck,  and  this  to  such 
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an  extent  tbat  sometimes  the  animal  cannot  touch  the 
ground  with  his  mouth ;  great  trembling,  and  occa* 
sional  hangii^  hack  when  at  exercise,  and  a  general 
dullness  and  drooping.  When  the  swelling  reaches 
as  high  as  the  throat,  symptoms  of  suffocation  are 
apparent. 

Bleeding,  and  the  use  of  clysters,  are  highly  neces- 
sary in  the  first  stage  of  this  complaint ;  a  purge  may 
then  be  given — 

Barbadoes  Aloes     -         -         -     8  drachms, 
Castile  Soap  -         -         -     2  drachms, 

Ginger  ....     1  drachm, 

nuxed  into  a  ball.  This  is  given  with  bran-mashes 
and  lukewarm-water. 

Emetic  Tartar        -        -        -    2  drachms, 
Venice  Turpentine  -         -     4  drachms, 

nuxed  with  Uquorice-powder,  to  give  it  consistency, 
bto  a  ball.  This  must  be  given  after  the  purge  has 
had  sufficient  effect,  and  may  be  renewed  every  two 
days.  At  the  same  time  a  fomentation  of  bran  and 
water  as  hot  as  the  hand  will  allow  will  give  great  re- 
lief, and  this  may  take  place  every  two  or  three  hours. 
In  cases  where  the  swelling  yields  to  the  pressure 
of  the  finger,  and  that  impression  lingers,  or  when  it 
is  not  speedily  reduced,  it  may  be  dropsical,  and  will 
d^enerate  into  water-farcy.  The  fleam  is  then  useful, 
and  must  be  struck  in  several  different  parts  at  th? 
lower  end  of  the  swelling,  and  the  discharge  froTi 
these  punctures  must  be  encouraged  by  warm  fomen 
tations. 

If  pus  or  matter  has  formed  after  lancing  the  part 
and  squeezing  the  abscess,  apply  a  pledget  of  tow 
dipped  in  common  digestive  ointment  of  yellow  basili- 
con ;  this  must  be  thrust  into  the  wound,  and  changed 
^ery  day  till  symptoms  of  healing  takes  place :  if  the 
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edges  of  the  wouud  bear  an  unhealthy  appearaiicep.a 
UtUe  burnt  alum  must  be  used. 

When  the  disease  has  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
and  extended  under  the  belly,  bleeding  is  necebsaiji 
and  then  proceed  as  before  directed. 


GREASE 

is  an  inflammation  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  legs, 
and  is  generally  found  in  the  hollow  or  the  back  jpart 
of  the  fetlock-joint ;  sometimes  of  the  fore,  but  ofteaer 
of  the  hind-feet. 

It  generally  arises  from  bad  stable-management,  aad 
though  not  contagious,  will  on  that  account  often  go 
through  the  stable  where  it  has  once  commenced.  The 
fanner's  horse  is  much  less  exposed  to  the  attadc 
of  this  disease  than  are  any  others ;  this  arises  froia 
his  Uving  much  more  in  the  open  air,  and  feeling  less 
the  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature. 

The  skin  of  the  heel  differs  considerably  from  that 
in  other  parts ;  the  fetlock  is  subject  to  very  great  mo- 
tion, consequently  the  skin  is  very  soft  and  elastic,  and 
has  a  greasy  feel.  When  inflammation  takes  place 
here,  the  heels  become  dry  and  scurfy,  owing  to  a  se* 
cretion  of  the  greasy  matter ;  cracks  are  first  formed, 
and  from  the  incessant  motion  to  which  the  fetlock  is 
subjected,  the  heel  soon  takes  on  an  ulcerated  appear- 
ance, and  discharges  an  oily  flxiid  of  an  offensive  nature 
similar  to  that  in  canker  and  thrush,  and  that  is  termed 
grease* 

Causes. — All  horses  disposed  to  have  swelled  legi 
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tre  HaWe  to  grease.      Cart-honies,  and  the  heavy 

draught  horse  with  round  fleshy  legs  are  very  sufajeot 

16  it.  One  very  great  cause  is  the  negligence  of  grooms, 

who  do  n6t  pay  proper  attention  to  the  feet  when  they 

dean  the  horse,  but  leave  the  heels  wet  and  fiill  of  *s^d. 

A  general  debility  is  a  fertile  source  for  this  disease ; 

and  at  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  horse 

requires  more  care  than  at  any  other  time,  from  want 

of  proper  treatment,   regular  exercise,   and  a  little 

cleanliness,    grease  will   speedily   appear,   and   from 

neglect  become  very  virulent-    Another  frequent  cause 

is  thef  aptitude  some  have  for  eutting  off  the  hair  close 

to  the  borse^s  heels,  on  which  Mt*.  Lawrenos  ob^ 

serves —  i 

"  It  is  a  general,  but  a  very  erroneous  opinion,  that 
the  hair  harbours  dirt,  and  consequently  promotes  the 
disorder:  but  thecontrary  is  the  fact.  Fromthebair  being 
tenger  at  the  heels  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  leg,  it 
is  clear  that  nature  had  some  particular  reason  for  that 
^Bflference,  and  that  reason  is,  on  a  moment's  conside^^ 
ration,  rielf-obvious  ;  namely,  for  the  defence  of  a  part 
which  is  more  exposed  to  friction  thaui  the  rest  of  the 
fimb.     This  hair,  by  lying  close  to  the  skin,  shields  it 
from  the  action  of  the  dirt,  which,  when  the  heels  are 
Winmed  close,  always  insinuates  itself,  and  by  rubbing 
the  skin,  irritates  it  and  iiiflames  it  to  a  considerable 
degree  ;  for  when  the  hair  is  cut  close,  that  which  is 
left  does  not  lie  smooth,  but  stands  out  end-ways  like 
a  blTish,  and  thus  easily  admits  mud  and  clay,  and 
every  other  kind  of  dirt.     The  skin  secretes  a  naltural 
ofly  fltrid  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  soft  and  flexible ; 
but  when  rt  is  thus  exposed  by  trimming  oS  the  hair, 
thb  fluid  is  rubbed  off  by  friction,  and  the  skin,  be- 
coming  yard  and  dry,  soon  cracks,  and  the  grease- 
ensues. 

V 
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''  That  hair  is  a  proteetioa  to  tiie  heela»  may  be 
Msily  ascertaiQed  by  laying  aside  and  examining  the 
8ur£Bice  of  the  skin,  which  in  that  case  will  be  found 
elean  and  dry,  even  after  travelling  the  whole  of  the 
day  through  the  dirtiest  roads.  The  thorot^h-bn^d 
horse,  it  is  true,  has  but  Uttle  hair  on  his  heels  ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  is  originally  a  native  of 
a  hot  climate,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and 
free  from  moisture. 

**  Horse-dealers  know  so  well  the  utility  of  leaviio; 
hair  on  the  heels  of  horses  that  work  hard,  that  thsf 
never  trim  their  own  hackneys  which  they  ride  to  £euis; 
and  coach-masters  and  inn-keepers  would  find  it  bene- 
ficial  to  adopt  the  same  plan/'  ' 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  case»  to  use  the 
brush  to  or  hand-rub  the  heelsi  using  little  or  no  water. 
The  horses  used  for  riding  or  driving  are  now  entirety 
strij^d  of  the  hair  about  the  heels ;  feishion  has  or* 
dained  it  so ;  and»  indeed,  the  improved  state  of  our 
modem  roads  and  streets  render  such  a  defence  unne^ 
eessary.  The  brush  will  easily  remove  all  the  dirt  that 
Bsually  gathers,  and  if  the  heels  must  be  washed,  the 
groom  is  not  generally  so  over-burdened  with  work  to 
prevent  him  spending  a  few  extra  moments  drying  and 
hand-rubbing  these  parts,  as  the  water  left  there  is  one 
sure  method  of  bringing  on  grease. 

Symptoms. — ^When  this  disease  first  appears,  t^ 
skin  of  the  heel  is  very  dry,  and  there  is  much  scurf 
about  the  hair ;  this  is  accompanied  with  redness  and 
heat,  which  produces  considerable  initatkm  and  kchi^ 
ness.  If  allowed  to  increase,  the  part  becomes  ulte- 
rated,  and  a  discharge  takes  place :  when  the  ceiluhr 
membrane  under  the  skin  is  inflamed  through  it,  con^ 
aiderable  lameness  and  pain  ensues.    In  some  cases  the 
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Itorse  is  uoaUe  to  lie  down,  '^hich  hdghtens  Had  swelling 
and  irritability  of  the  diBease. 

Treatment — When  swelled  leys  first  appear,  great 
rdid'ivill  aride,  and  consequ^it  danger  removed^  by 
haad-rubbing  the  legs  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hmg 
Ddoming  and  evening,  and  afterwards  applying  a  band* 
ige,  and  occasionally  giving  a  dose  of  physic.  In  tfaci 
spring  and  fall,  a  diuretic  mixed  with  a  cardial  will  bQ 
of  service,  ibis  will  circulate  the  blood  and  invigprate 
the  frame,  especially  during  the  period  the  horse  is 
taking  on  a  new  coat.  If  the  aninual  has  suSeredfnmi 
starvation,  make  use  of  a  mUd  diuretic  and  tonic.  But 
in  most  other  cases,  regular  exercise  and  the  bandage 
tte  the  best  medicines.  If  necessity  has  compelled  the 
hiwse  to  be  left  in  the  stable  some  days,  and  he  is  sub-* 
ject  to  swelled  legs,  a  mild  dose  of  physic  will  be  ser- 
viceable ;  but  the  constant  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
Sureties  is  very  much  to  be  reprehended. 

When  the  symptoms  of  Grease  first  appears,  wash 
tlie  heels  with  soap  and  water,  and  having  removed  all 
At$  scarf  you  possibly  can,  dry  the  part,  and  rub  in 
Ae  following  ointmait  :-— 

Sugar  of  Lead        -        .        -    2  drachm$» 
Lard    •        •        •        -        -    2  ounces^ 
mixed. 

In  case  where  cracks  are  just  beginning  to  show 
ttemsehres — 

Blue  Vitriol  •        -        -        -  2  J  drachms^ 
Water  -        .        -        -     1  pint, 

Buked,  will  serve  as  a  good  scrilution  in  drying  them  up. 

When  the  case  has  not  been  discovered  early,  and 
the  discharge  has  commenced,  a  poultice  of  boiled 
bnu  and  linseed,  powdered,  must  be  used,  and  a  diu- 
^^0  given ;  but  when  the  matter  has  become  otfensiyey 
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a  little  chajxml  must  be  added  to  the  above  poaltioe. 

Some  persons  make  use  of  a  carrat*poiiltioe»  and  iih 

deed  speak  very  much  in  favour  of  its  elBcacy ;  it 

deserves  a  trial. 
As  inflanunation  aind  the  pam  and  sor^iess  decieaMj 

wash  with— 

Sulphuric  Acid        -r        •        -     1  drachm, 
Alum,  (powdered)  -        •*     1  ounce, 

Water    --••*!  pii^t, 

mixed. 

Some,  after  fomenting^  with  warm  water,  apply— 
Golard's  fixtract      -        ^        *     1  drac^. 
White  Vitriol  *        .        ^     1  dradiin, 

Water  •        -        -        •     1  quart, 

mixed. 
A  diuretic  every  second  or  third  day  may  be  used, 

but  a  mild  purge  will  be  the  best : — - 

Bacbadoes  Aloes    -        -         -    8  drachms, 
Ginger  ....     1  drachm, 

made  into  a  ball  with  syrup  or  treacle,  and  given  yn& 

the  usual  {Mreparation  of  bran  mashes. 

If  the  disease  is  obstinate,  the  foUqwing  ointmei^ 

may  be  tried : 

Red  Precipitate     -        -        -    4  drachms. 
Yellow  Rosin        -        •        -    4  oimces, 
Olive  Oil       -       -        -         -    4  drachms^ 

mixed- 

Mr.  White  recommends  in  obstinate  cases  a  mer- 
curial alterative — 

Calomel  ...    half  a  drachm. 

Aloes   -  ...     1  drachm, 

Castile  Soap  -        -2  drachma, 

Oil  of  Jumper  -         -30  drops, 

made  into  a  ball  with  syrup.     ITiis  he  gave  eveiy 
morning. 


It  id  eflsentially  necessary  to  keep  a  horse  as  dean 
as  possible,  ai^d  exercise  him  on  clean  and  dry  ground; 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease  a  moderate  allowance 
of  com  may  be  given,  especially  when  debility  eiLpts ; 
green  meat  and  carrots  are  veary  serviceable.  When 
thoroughly  cured,  a  run  at  grass  is  reooinmended* 
If  the  horse's  legs  are  usually  disposed  to  pwell,  a 
b^ndi^  should  be  used  for  some  time  after  the  cure 
has  been  effected,  indeed,  in  such  cases,  it  is  often 
very  necessary,  and  will  often  serre  as  a  preventa- 
tive. 

Sometimes  cracks  will  show  in  the  hed,  and  the 
usual  swelling  and  discharge  of  matterpiay  not  fxist ; 
some  use  t^^en  the  following  ointment : — 

Hog's  Lard      ...        -    4  ounces. 

^P^l^x  Oil         .r        -        n        •    2  ounces. 

Olive  Oil  ,        •        -     1  ounce. 

This  is  to  be  put  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  an4  left  till 

it  melts,  when 

Aeetated  lithai^  *        -^  Ij^owioes, 

must  be  stirred  into  the  mixture. 

This  is  applied  morning  and  evening,  and  must  be 
well  rubbed  in. 

In  seveie  cases,  the  mel  aegyptia^m  is  used  by  some, 
as  is  also  a  poultice  composed  of  oatofieal  and  beer- 
grounds. 

When  the  horse  has  beeu  lame  dmwg  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  the  exercise  should  be  very  gentle  at 
first,  and  as  a  cure  advances  by  degrees  a  trot  may  be 
ventured  on.  But  all  may  rely  upon  tho  opinion 
of  practitioners,  that  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  bad 
stable-managetnent. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE 


Aeb  seveml ;  but  the  most  oommon  is  iofiammafioiiof 

the  oODJonctiva,  or  membratie  which  lines  the  ey«^; 

covering  the  cornea  and  haw  of  the  ejB. 
When  the  attack  is  but  slight,  a  oooling^  appUcatioa' 

will  often  remove  it.    The  following  embrocation  is' 

used:-*- 

Goulard's  Extract   ^        .        ^     I  drachm, 
Spring  Water  ->        -        ^1  pint, 

mixed.     Or, 

Laudanum  -*        -        -    8  dradunSi 

Spring  Water        -        •        -     1  pint, 

mixed. 

Either  of  these  may  possibly  be  effective ;  at  the 

same  time  administering  a  mild  puige  :*-«- 

Barbadoes  Aloes    -        -        ->    5  drachms, 

after  the  usual  prq)arat]on  of  bran^mash. 

Regard  moat,  however,  be  paid  to  the  symptoms 

and  general  appearance  oi  the  eye :  if  lihe  disease  pnv 

ceeds  from  a  blow,  or  is  jNTodnced  by  any  forngnbodfi 

try 

Sulphate  of  Zinc       -        «-        ^1  ounea 
Spring  Water  •.      *       ..  Ij^pims^    . 

This  will  remove  the  inflammaliola ;   Init  if  it  stflL 

lingers,  and  the  hoi«e  shcnvs  great  reluotanca  to  stiffid 

ia  the  light,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  most  destruotivs 

of  all  diseases  to  which  the  eye  is  subjected  *is  present. 

This  is  known,  as  the 


Spbcific  Ofthaxicia  ; 
Or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Moon-blindness :  Htgh 
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nerally  comes  on  during  the  night,  and  does  not  attack 
horses  that  havtf  beeH  free  from  it"whe(a  between  four 
and  six  years  old;  but  having  had  it  during  that 
j^riod,  they  are  liable  at  all  ages  afterwards  to  b« 
aflfectocL-  At  first,  the  cornea  becomes  clouded,  and 
the  aqueous  humour  loses  its  transparency ;  the  iris 
in  many  cases  is  discoloured,  and  the  inflammatioii  is 
by  no  ixieana.sjtationary,  but  first  attacks  one  cyei  thm^^ 
the  other ;  the  whole  surface  soon  assumes  a  bkxxty, 
appearance)  the  pupil  contractSi  and  finally  totsd 
blindness  is  the  result.  Sometimes  one  eye  is  lost,  and 
sometimes  both. 

The  disease  at  all  times  is  most  uncertain;  for 
several  weeks  aH  inflammation  will  disappear,  and  then 
it  will  as  suddenly  return 

Causes. — ^It  is  usually  attributed  to  a  baneful  atmos^^ 
phere,  the  neglect  of  cleaning  and  purifying  properly 
the  stables,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  toa 
dose  and  void  of  proper  ventilation ;  another  cause  is 
keeping  the  stall  too  dark,  the  horse  becomes  dazzled,! 
and  it  is  some  time  before  he  obtains  his  vision  when 
brought  from  a  dark  stable  into  tHe  light.  Purging 
will  also  bring  it  on :  and  it  must  here  be  noticed,  that 
once  attacked,  the  horse  propagates  it ;  if  perfect  in 
eiitety  other  isespect,  blindness,  in  ccmsequence  of  Specific; 
Qptbahnia,  will  give  the  young  weak  eyes,  which  may 
eventually  turn  to  total  obstruction  of  light.  This  is  a? 
&efc  wdl  known,  but  not  been  properly  heeded. 

Treatment. — ^According  to  the  strength  of  the  animal, 
bleeding  will  relieve  this  disease,  but  by  no  means 
cure  it.  Try  any  of  the  lotions  named  before,  or  apply 
poultices,  with  a  small  quantity  of  either  Goulard's 
ertract  or  opium  mixed  in  them :  bleeding  from  the 
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angular  tfein  at  the  inner  com^  <tf  the  eye  is  A  practice 
some  employ.  Scarifying  the  eyelid  may  be  performed ; 
aetonfl  are  placed  in  the  cheek.  Some  resort  to  the 
following  remedies : — 

BlneM       -         -        .        .  12  drachms. 

Opium  ....    2  drachms. 

Linseed  Meal         -        -        -     1  onnce. 

This  is  made  into  a  mass  with  soap,  and4hen  divided 

into  six  balls,  one  of  which  is  to  be  ^yen  every  second 

morning,  fetsting. 

Or, 

Sulphate  of  Coppef         «•        -  12  drachms. 

Or, 

Sulphate  of  Iron  -        -  12  drachms. 

Take  which  is  preferred  or  easiest  of  access,  i^d  niiif 
the  quantity  with  linseed  meal  and  soap,  and  use  one 
ball  every  day. 

Use  whatever  is  direct,  or  recommended  by  any 
practitioner.  **  One  thing  is  certain,"  as  a  modem 
author  expresses  it,  ''  the  disease  ebbs  and  flows,  re- 
treats and  attacks,  until  it  reaches  its  natural  terminal 
tion,  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes."  This,  however, 
is  only  in  reference  to  the  true  and  severe  attack  of 
that  dreadful  inflammation.  Specific  Opthalmia. 

Mr.  Coleman  says,  this  disease  of  the  eye  of  tlw 
horse  is  an  inflammation  of  a  specific  nature,  totally 
differing  firom  any  that  occurs  in  any  other  animal. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  supposed  to  affect  the 
constitution  is,  that  horses  afliidted  with  t^is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  are  either  totally  free  from  perspimtion, 
or  they  sweat  profusely,  indicating  a  slow  fever. 
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Catakact^ 

Is  generally  the  sequent  to  Specific  Opthalmia ;  and 
it  were  needless  to  prescribe  any  cure  wh^x  such  a  ter- 
mination has  ensued.  Many  of  the  ablest  practitioners 
have  tried  operation  after  operation  in  this  case  but 
without  efiect.  The  Royal  Veterinary  College  has  la- 
boured most  studioudy  with  the  same  result. 

Simple  cataract,  as  in  the  human  being,  does  not 
exist  in  the  horse ;  the  retractor-muscle  draws  the  eye 
very  deeply  i^to  the  socket,  and  with  such  force,  that 
an  operation  cannot  be  performed ;  and  indeed  if  it 
were  possible  to  remove  the  opaque  lens,  the  m^  iv^ 
such  a  case  would  still  be  very  partially  obstructed ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  an  impofect  vision  is 
oseless^  and  often  detrimental  to  the  horse. 


GUTTA    SbrBNA, 

.  Is  another  q;>ecies  of  bUDidness  to  which  the  horse  is 
subjeet,  and  is  likewise  known  as  the  Gla^  Eye;  which 
tmme  it  takes  from  appearance,  being  bright  and  fixed, 
with  the  pupil  more  than  usuaUy  dilated.  It  app^rs 
to  be  paralysis  of  the  optio  nerve.  It  is  as  incurable 
as  cataract.  Blistering,  bleeding,  physicing,  and  the 
application  of  rowels^  have  been  tried  in  vain.  It  is 
aaeribed  to  varioDS  caused,  as  staggers,  termimation  q^ 
blood  to  the  head,  and  infection  of  the  brain. 

Sometimes  the  haw  thickesB  and  projects  on  the 
faffe-part  of  the  eye ;  eooUng  lotions,  with  bleeding  and. 
physicing^  will  (hsperse  all  danger.  This  important. 
ocgam  should  never  be,  cut  out^  as  some  of  the  old 
fiirriers  were  acqustomed  to  recommend. 


It  is  a  general  notion  that  irhen  Tision  has  been  kfet 
to  one  eye  the  other  is  strengthened  accordingly ;.: on: 
this,  Mr.  Percivall  in  his  lectures  obserres : 

**  The  loss  of  one  eye  does  not  enfeeUe  sights  b^ 
cause  the  other  acquires  greater  energy,  though  it  vm^^ 
contracts  the  field  of  vision.  It  is  said  to  render  th^ 
conception  erring,  and  the  case  of  mis-judgment  M 
distances  is  the  one  commonly  hrought  £Q(rward  to  shw 
this.  All  I  can  say  on  this  point  k,  that  the  best 
hunter  I  ever  possessed,  a  horse  gifted  vnth  eocbsordi* 
liary  powers  for  leaping,  was  a  one^^eyed  horse,  and  tlud 
animal  carried  me  through  a  hunting  season  witboKti 
to  my  recollection,  making  one  single  blunder  is 
leaping." 


CONTRACTION  OF  THE  FOOT, 

Is  a  disease  very  general  among  horses,  and  more  par* 
ticularly  contraction  of  the  heel,  when  lameness  aimjost 
invariably  is  the  consequence ;  and  if  it  has  espied 
for  any  considerable  time,  a  perfect  cure  cannot  Jb|ft 
wrought.  It  always  comes  on  gradually,  and  therefore 
i^ould  be  checked  in  the  very  commencement. 

Causes. — There  are  many  circumstances  which  ac 
celerate  this  disease.  Among  the  primary  ones,  we 
must  attribute  it  to  the  strength  and  thickness  of  the 
wan  of  the  hoof.  Want  of  moisture^-^bad  sheeiiii^ 
internal  disease,  and  consequent  alteratikm  t>f  tki 
structure  of  the  foot,  will  produce  contraction.  Nnj^ 
of  paring  the  s^ie  and  hwering  the  he^^  am 
causes. 
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iJ^eaimetiL — Wben  the  disease  firgt  8how9  itself,  turn 
*  Ahorse  aot  to  grass,  after  removiog  the  shoes ;  in 
many  instances  this  will  prove  successful.  When 
hni/bness  to  any  extent  exists,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
a  perfect  cure.  Innumerable  have  been  the  methods 
of  treatment,  some  of  which  have  given  temporary 
r^ef,  while  others  have  produced  a  worse  lameness, 
Inhere  considerable  expense  has  been  lavished.  Physic, 
local-Ueeding,  paring  the  sole  and  rasping  the  quarters^ . 
and  sometimes  scoring  the  toe,  have  all  been  tried ;. 
the  applicaticm  of  wet  cloths,  &c.  Add  to  all  these  a 
continued  rest  for  five  or  six  months,  and  oftentimes 
longer.  After  these  means  have  been  vised,  though 
in  some  cases  better,  in  many  the  heels  have  been  as 
bad  as  ever. 

Prevention  is  better  than  a  cure,  and  by  care  and 
attention  the  disease  can  generally  be  obviated  by 
keeping  the  feet  properly  moist,  and  with  care  in  the 
shoeing. 

Many  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  hit  upon 
in  hopes  of  working  a  cure  in  cases  of  contraction^  but 
none-have  answered  the  desired  end* 
'  At  times  this  disease  is  accompanied  with  what  are 
denominated  Corns. 


CORNS. 

j^^ftriMi^mfi^teriaUy  Irpni  ttxose  to  which  tbe  human 
kiugtos  SM2»jj9et;  they  a,iFe  ^o&,  and  spongy^  and  have 
i^oiyd"^  appe^trmpKsek I  they  make  the  jEbot;  very  tender, 
M^-lpnU  vxA  admit  of  aAy<  pressure.. 
They  must  be  cut  out  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  9(ad 
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if  the  matter  or  fluid  be  ^reat,  apply  the  btitter  of  in- 
titnony.  Bar-shoes  may  be  put  on.  lliey  seUMi 
attack  the  hind-feet. 

Unshod  colts  are  usuaUy  perfectly  free  from  th0  tud 
tlie  last-named  disease. 


THE  POMIED  SOLE,  OR  FOOT, 

Is  the  reverse  of  contraction^  and  is  the  result  gqie* 
rally  of  acute  inflammation.  The  quarter  may  he 
rasped  down,  and  the  toe  cut  as  short  as  convenient, 
and  the  horse  may  then  he  tunied  to  grass.  Tempo- 
rary relief  may  generally  be  obtained,  but  a  perfect 
cure  can  never  be  effected.  Nothing  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  press  on  the  pomied  portion  of  the  foot 
If  six  months  at  grass  produce  no  effect,  it  may  be  set 
down  as  incurable.  When  the  disease  has  advaaoed 
for  any  length  of  time  the  horse  becomes  useless. 


OF  WOUNDS. 

All  parts  of  the  horse  are  liable  at  some  time  or  other 
to  wounds  ;  consequently  their  treatment  must  greatly 
depend  on  their  nature  and  external  appearance,  for 
they  must  vary  in  a  great  measure  according  to  the 
instrument  that  inflicts  the  injury,  its  situation,  hsA 
extent.  Some  are  easily  healed^  others  are  tediom, 
and  at  times  danger5us  ;  but  on  no  subject  in  the  v©- 
terinary  science  does  there  exist  so  much 
of  opinion  as  on  treatment  of  wounda. 
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When  tlie  flesh  is  injured  akme,  search  the  wound, 
and  ascertain  whether  any  splinterfi,  thx)ms,  or  other 
extraneous  substances  remain  beMnd ;  if  so,  remove 
them  with  the  probe  or  any  other  convenient  instra* 
meot,  and  then,  according  to  the  sL&e  of  tl»  indsioB, 
apply  slips  of  sticking-plaster  to  ke^  the  edges 
of  the  wound  as  close  as  possible,  or  sew  it  together 
with  a  needle  and  thread,  and  after  placing  a  bandage 
round  the  part,  foment  it  with  brsm  and  water,  this 
will  allay  the  inflammation,  and  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  use  of  caustics,  and  by  no  means  so  painful.  If  any 
noxious  substance  is  left  in  the  wound,  mortification 
will  often  ensue  after  the  foregoing  treatment;  but 
when  nothing  remains  behind,  and  the  part  becomes 
unhealthy  and  begins  to  form  matter,  the  wound  must 
be  treated  as  an  ulcer 

If  the  "blood-vessel  is  injured  use  a  ligature,  which 
IS  a  better  method  of  securing  it  than  rei^orting  to  any 
styptic  application. 

Wounds  in  the  joints  and  nerves  are  very  difiicult 
to  treat.  Of  the  first,  mention  has  been  made  in  a 
former  part  of  the  work.  When  the  nerve  is  afiected, 
locked-jaw  will  often  ensue.  Wounds  in  the  spinal 
marrow,  when  that  portion  situated  above  the  branch 
of  the  nerves  which  lead  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  pro- 
duce death.  When  a  tendon  is  injured,  foment  with 
bito  and  water  in  preference  to  any  spirituous  appli- 
cation. Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  or  dangero¥is  as 
a  practice  very  much  in  use  among  ferriers  as  the 
mtroduction  of  tow,  which  has  been  saturated  in  sode 
powerful  oil,  into  woimds,  the  irritation  is  h^»eby 
considerably  increased  rather  than  diminished;  fen- 
Ihermore,  the  mouth  of  the  wound  is  kept  open,  and 
a  blemish  will  often  be  perceptible,  especially  after  a 
healthy  wound  has  been  by  such  a  process  conv^-ntedl 
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into  a  callous  nicer,  when  the  utility  of  caustic  and 
stimulating  applications  have  been  caDjed  into  action. ' 
When  wounds  of  the  tendons  heal  slowly,  the  edges 
may  be  touched  with  butter  of  antimony;  a  piece 
of  tow  smeared  with  digestive  ointment  must  then  b^e 
superadded,  and  a  bandage  to  keep  it  close  to  the  pact 
aflfected. 

In  case  where  the  wounds  in  the  joints  prove  obsti- 
nate, the  tow  must  be  dipped  in  the  following  lotion  :— 
(Solard's  Extract         -        -1  drachm, 
Vin^ar      ....    two-thirds  of  a  pint, 
mixed ;  put  this  into  a  quart  bottle,  and  add  about  a 
pint  of  water. 

When  proud-flesh  is  attached  to  any  wounds  dreaa 
them  with  a  httle  red  precipitate  mixed  with  the  oint- 
ment in  general  use.  . 

A  modem  author  says,  "  The  benefit  of  healing 

wounds  by  the  first  intention  is  particularly  manifest 

in  cases  of  overreaches  on  the  heels  of  the  fore-feet 

from  the  shoes  of  the  hind-feet.     For  in  these  cases 

nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  wash  the  part^ 

thoroughly  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  remove  all  sand 

or  dirt  whatever,  and  then  to  keep  the  divided  parte 

together  by  a  bandage,  and  not  to  remove?  it  for  thr^ 

or  four  days  at  least.     The  coagulated  lymph  wiD 

then  be  thrown  out  from  the  mouths  of  the  v^eb, 

and  the  surfeces  will  be  found  glued,  and  this,  con- 

stitutes  what  is  called— healing  by  the  first  intention ;. 

and  this  process  may  generally  be  ,^pted  ;witl^  sue 

cess  where  the  wound  is  of  a  simple  nature.       .^^ 

In  compound  woimds,  where  the  bone  has,' 

injured  as  well  as  the  muscular  parts^  it  is  mo^a 

cult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  heal  by  the  &rt 

intention ;  first,  because  the  consequent  inflammattpn' 

w  more  violent,  and,  secondly,  because  the  fracture4 
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parts  of  the  botxe  become,  when  detached^  extraneous 
substances,  and  must  be  brought  away  before  the 
wotuid  can  thoroughly  heal.  Hence  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  surface  of  the  wound  heals  whilst 
the  bottom  or  internal  parts  are  unsound^  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  bone  not  having  exfohated, 
and  the  irritation  being  still  kept  up,  a  fresh  degree 
of  inflammation  ensues,  and  the  wound  suppurates  and 
breaks  out  again. 

"  In  this  case,  (and  in  this  only),  the  mouth  of  the 
wovmd  may  be  kept  open  by  the  introduction  of  tents ; 
and  if  the  abscess  has  not  a  sound,  healthy  appearance, 
such  caustic  applications  may  be  used  as  will  destroy 
the  diseased  surface  and  produce  a  healthy  action  in 
the  part,  which  is  always  manifested  by  red  granula* 
tious^  and  the  secretion  of  pure  white  matter  of  a  proper 
consistency. 

* "  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  probing  wounds 
should  never  be  carried  to  excess,  indeed  it  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible;  and  at  all  times  th^'. 
finger  is  the  best  instrument  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. .  f 

'^  The  mouth  is  subject  to  ulcers  from  many  causes, 
as  the  use"  of  a  rusty  bit,  decayed  or  broken  teeth,  &c. 
Apply—  ' 

Alum  -         -        -        -         -    4  drachms, 
Water  -        -         -         -     1  pint, 

mixed.     Or — 

lecture  of  Myrrh  -        -     1  ounce, 

Water  -        -        .        -     1  ounce, 

mixed. 

'*  Either  of  these  will  dissipate  the  ulcerous  ap- 
pearance. 

**  A  little  internal  cooling  medicine  is  necessaiy 
if  inflammation  accompanies  ulcer  in  the  mouth. 
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OPERATIONS. 

There  are  many  operaticHif  to  which  die  horse  is  sab- 
jected  from  necessity,  as  in  cases  of  disease,  mortifica- 
ti<m,  or  other  affections ;  these  may  be  ranked  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Bleeding^ — Blistering^ — Cropping, — Firing, — and  the 
application  of  Rowels  and  Setons.  But  there  are  other 
operations  which  modem  taste  and  fashion  have  deemed 
neeesaary  for  his  beauty,  and  these  are  Docking  and 
Nicking.  To  these  we  must  add  the  custom  of  Cat- 
irating  or  Gelding. 

As  some  of  these  operations  are  liable  to  give  tba 
animal  excessive  pain,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
be  bound  or  confined  in  such  a  manner  that  the  per- 
sons around  can  act  without  fear  of  injury,  and  the 
horse  may  not  be  damaged  or  rendered  less  valuable 
by  any  mischief  or  hurt  to  which  he  might  be  sub- 
jected by  any  struggles  during  the  operation. 

When  a  horse  is  to  be  thrown  and  confined,  thfi 
term  applied  is  casting^  which  is  thus  performed. — 
Having  prepared  a  thick  bed  of  straw  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  square,  the  hobbles  are  fixed  on  each  foot,  and 
the  cord  which  passes  through  the  ring  of  each  strap 
to  the  foot  ia  then  pulled ;  this  draws  the  legs  dose 
together,  and  a  man  being  stationed  at  the  head,  and 
another  at  the  haunch,  the  horse  is  gradually  brou^ 
to  the  ground  oa  whichever  side  is  wished.  It  is  how- 
oyer  necessary  to  remark  that  no  great  violence  should 
be  used  in  pulling  the  rope,  for  if  the  shock  be  too 
sudden,  notwithstanding  the  thickness  or  quantity 
of  the  litter,  the  fall  may  cause  some  accident  Hie 
head  should  be  held  as  soon  as  the  horse  is  down,  and 
the  eyes  ought  to  be  covered,  at  the  same  time  the  cord 
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must  be  well  secured  to  prevent  any  struggling.    Any 
operation  can  now  be  performed. 

The  twitch  is  a  noose  formed  by  passing  a  cord 
througli  a  hole  at  the  end  of  a  strong  stick  and  then 
knotting  it ;  this  is  put  on  the  muzzle  of  the  horse, 
and  twisted.  The  pain  thus  caused  renders  him  toler* 
ably  quiet  during  any  ordinary  operation ;  each  turn 
of  the  stick  adds  or  diminishes  the  pain  at  the  option 
of  the  person  holding  iL 

The  trecis  is  not  so  frequently  used  as  formerly :  it 
was  more  usually  found  in  forges,  and  is  a  certain  ap- 
pendage to  them  on  the  continent 

The  sideline  is  used  to  prevent  kicking,  and  is  gene- 
rally resorted  to  when  the  twitch  has  proved  insuffi* 
oiently  secure. 


Blksdimg 

■ 

Is  an  operation  generally  performed  on  the  jugular- 
vein  with  either  fleam  or  lancet,  the  first  instrument 
being  the  most  common  as  well  as  the  safest,  especially 
ia  the  hands  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  surgi^ 
cat  implements.  Much  danger  often  results  from  the 
impnq>er  and  unskilful  use  of  both  fleam  and  lancet, 
which  subjects  the  jugular-vein  to  many  tedious  dir 
s^ases  ^  while  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  real 
necessity  for  the  operation  of  bleeding,  it.  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  and  importance  to  the  lK)rse« 

Mr.  Clarke  of  Edinburgh  has  some  very  ^cdlent 
laid  judicious  remarks  on  blood-letting*  He  says — 
*'  As  horses  are  naturally  timorous  and  fearful,  which. 
18  too  firequently  increased  by  bad  usage  and  improper 
eorrection,  they  require  in  some  cases,  particularly  in 
this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taken  unawares,,  or  by  sui-pris^ 

Y 
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and  the  orifiee  made  into  the  yein  b^ore  their  fean 
are  excited.  For  this  reason^  the  fleam  and  blood- 
stick  have  long  been  in  use,  and  in  skilM  hands  are 
•not  improper  instruments  for  the  purpose,  although 
^th  many  practitioners  the  spring- fleam  would  be 
much  safer,  and  on  that  account  ou^t  to  be  preferred. 
When  a  lancet  is  used,  the  instant  the  horse  feels  the 
point  of  it  he  raises  or  shakes  his  head  and  neck,  in 
order  to  shun  the  instrument  before  the  operator  has 
time  to  make  a  proper  orifice,  which  frequently  proveB 
too  small  or  too  large  ;  for  this  reason,  those  who  have 
tried  the  lancet  have  been  obliged  to  lay  it  aside. 

'^  Many  persons  tie  a  ligature  or  bandage  round  the 
neck,  in  order  to  raise  the  vein,  and  that  they  may 
strike  the  fleam  inta  it  with  greater  certainty ;  but  a 
slight  view  of  its  effects  in  preventing  this  and  its  other 
consequences,  will  show  the  impropriety  of  the  prac- 
tice. 

"  When  a  ligature  is  tied  round  the  neck  previous 
to  bleeding  in  the  jugular-vein,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
it  stops  the  circulation  in  both  veins  at  the  same  time ; 
heAce  they  become  turgid  and  very  full  of  blood,  inso- 
much that  they  feel  under  the  finger  Uke  a  tight  cord; 
and  as  the  parts  adjoining  are  loose  and  soft^  when  the 
stroke  is  giv^i  to  the  fleam,  the  vein,  by  its  hardness 
and  tightness,  8li|>s  to  one  side,  and  of  course  it  dudes 
the  stroke ;  hence  a  deep  wound  is  made  by  the  fleaiii' 
to  no  purpose,  and  this  is  sometimes  frequently  re- 
peated. 

'*  Unskilful  persons  have  Ukewise  a  custom  of  wav- 
ing or  shaking  the  blood-stick  before  they  strike  the 
fleam  in  view  of  the  horse,  whose  eye  is  fixed  on  that 
instrument,  and  when  they  intend  to  give  the  stroke, 
t&ey  make  a  greater  exertion ;  hence  the  horse  beinp 
alarmed  by  its  motion  raises  his  head  and  neck^  and  a 
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dSsappointment  follows.  The  straggle  that  ctdsubs  firom 
tlds  circumstance  prolongs  the  operation ;  the  Ugatnre 
at  the  same  time  being  still  continued  round  the  neok,. 
a  total  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
head  takes  place,  and  hence  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  horse  falls  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit. 

^*  In  such  cases,  the  operator  being  disconcerted^ 
generally  desists  from  any  farther  attempt  to  draw 
blood  at  that  time,  onder  the  idea  that  the  horse  waa 
idcioas  and  unruly,  although  the  very  treatment  the 
borse  had  just  ondergone  rendered  bleeding  at  that 
time  more  necessary,  in  order  to  xmload  the  vessels 
oi  the  head  in  which  the  blood  had  been  stagnated  by 
flie  ligature  round  the  neck.  Therefore  a  ligature 
onght  never  to  be  used,  as  a  moderate  pnessure  of  the 
finger  below  the  orifice  will  always  be  safficieat  to 
tfiake  the  blood  flow  easily ;  but  if  the  horse  ia 
lying  on  the  ground,  a  ligature  may  then  be  neces^ 
fery. 

'  "  But  when  the  ligature  is  made  tight  before  the 
orifice  is  made  in  the  vein,  and  the  horse  happens  to 
fall  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  it  may  cause  a  blood-vessel 
within  the  head  to  burst,  and  death  may  be  the  coft- 
sequence. 

*'  Another  custom  equally  absurd  is  allowing  the 
btood  to  fall  on  a  dunghill  or  on  dry  sand,  so  that  no 
&tbct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  qtiantity  that  is  or 
ought  to  be  taken  away.  In  such  cases  horses  have 
dropped  down  insensible  from  the  loss  of  too  much 
Wobd  before  the  operator  thought  of  stopping  the 
"biifice. 

"'•'For  this,  and  a  variety  of  other  reasons  which 
njight  be  mentioned,  a  measure,  as  above  observed, 
oiight  always  to  be  ased  in  order  to  ascaiadn  the 
qnantity  of  blood  that  is  taken  away. 
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^  In  jMimiiig^  up  the  orifice,  some  have  a  costom 
of  raising  or  drawing  out  the  skin  too  &r  from  the 
vein ;  hence  the  hlood  flows  from  the  orifice  in  the 
vein  into  the  cellular  membrane  between  it  and  the 
skin,  which  causes  a  large  lump  or  swelling  to  take 
place  immediately.  This  frequently  ends  in  a  swdfcd 
neck  ;  a  suppuration  follows,  which  proves  both  tediotis 
and  troublesome  to  cure.  In  cases  where  a  horse  may 
be  tied  up  to  the  rack  after  bleeding  in  the  neck,  pin- 
ning up  the  external  orifice  maybe  disp^ised  wkh ; 
but  when  a  horse  is  troubled  with  the  gripes,  or  any 
other  acute  disease,  in  which  he  lies  down  and  tumbka 
iax>ut,  i*  is  necessary  that  the  orifice  be  pinned  up  wi& 
care  in  order  to  prevent  its  bleeding  afresh.  As  the 
jugular-vein  on  the  near  side  is  commonly  chosen  for 
conveniency  by  those  who  are  right-handed,  the  young 
practitioner  should  learn  to  perform  on  both  sides 

of  the  neck. 

"  This  he  will  fimd  in  practice  to  be  not  only  useful 
but  sometimes  necessary,  as  he  may  frequently  have 
occasion  to  draw  blood  from  horses  in  very  awkwaid 
situations:  he  wiU  Ukewise  find  it  useful  in  a  va- 
riety  of  cases  which  it  is  needless  here  to  partica- 

larise.  •       •    4i^ 

"  The  proper  place  for  making  the  openmg  m  tue 

neck  or  jugular-vein  is  likewise  necessary  to  be  attended 
to  for  when  the  orifice  is  made  too  low,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  where  the  vein  Ues  deep  under  the 
muscular  teguments,  the  wound  becomes  difficult  to 
heal  and  frequently  ends  in  suppuration,  with  a  pm- 
trusion  of  proud-flesh  from  the  onfice,  ^hieh,^ 
luckilT  is  as  unskilfully  treated  mtiie  common  meAod 
of  cure  namely,  by  introducing  a  large  piece  of  comv 
IrsuW^ate  4to        wound ;  this  not  only  destroy* 


J 
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QQusiderable  portion  of  the  flesh  around  it.  ^  This  is 
called  by  the  common  farriers  caring  out  the  vein. 

*'  It  frequently  happens  that  this  corrosive  applica- 
tion destroys  the  vein  likewise,  and  sometimes  violent 
Ueeding  ensues,  so  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  ani- 
nal.  The  most  proper  place  for  making  the  opening 
in  the  jugular-vem  is  where  the  integuments  are  thin- 
nest, which  is  about  a  hand's  breadth  from  the  head, 
just  below  the  branchmg  off  of  the  vein  to  the  lower 
jaw,  and  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  when  any  pres- 
sure is  made  on  the  main  branch  of  the  vein. 

''  In  performing  the  operation  with  a  fleam,  the  ope- 
rator should  hold  the  fleam  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand ;  with  the  second  finger  he  is 
to  make  a  slight  pressure  on  the  vein,  and  before  it 
becomes  too  turgid,  or  full,  make  the  opening :  the 
same  degree  of  pressure  is  to  be  continued  on  the  vein 
till  such  time  as  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken 
away  is  received  into  a  proper  measure. 

''Another  great  error  which  generally  prevails  in 
opemng  the  vein  with  a  fleam,  is  the  applying  too 
great  force,  or  giving  too  violent  a  stroke  to  it,  by  which 
it  is  forced  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  vein. 
Hence  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  coats  of  the 
carotid  artery,  which  Ues  immediately  underneath^ 
Gbbaon,  in  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  horses,  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  fine  horse  that  was  bled  in  the  plate- 
vein  for  a  lameness  in  the  shoulder,  which  was  followed 
by  a  hard  oval  swelling  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg, 
whidi  extended  upwards  on  the  breast,  and  also  down 
the  leg,  attended  with  excessive  pain,  fever,  deadness 
in  the  horse's  looks,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  mortification.  In  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
6e<|aences  sometimes  attending  these  local  operations 
in  the  breast,  legs,  &c.,  and  as  horses  are  more  or  less 
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troublesome  and  restless,  whereby  accidents  of  t\m 
kind  may  happen,  it  will  perhaps  be  advisable  in  moet 
cases  of  lameness  to  draw  blood  from  the  neck  only, 
where  there  is  less  danger  of  accident,  more  especially 
if  a  spring-fleam  be  used,  for  although  it  might  be 
of  some  advantage  in  particular  cases  to  draw  blood  ai 
near  to  the  affiscted  part  as  possible,  yet  the  bad  OQn« 
sequences  frequently  attending  it  seem,  to  coontor* 
balance  any  advantage  that  m^y  be  e^q>ected  from  it, 
especially  as  the  quantity  of  bk)od  drscwn  from  tlte 
small  veins  is  but  inconsiderable^  and  of  eowiae  do 
grqat  benefit  can  be  expected  from  it  in  horses  whea 
th<^  are  diseased* 

"  The  principal  object  in  drawing  blood  is  to  lessen 
its  quantity,  by  which  the  remaining  mass  circulates 
with  more  freedom  in  the  vessels ;  it  Ukewise .  takes 
off  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  blood,  removes 
spasms,  and  prevents  other  bad  consequences  that  may 
follow,  especially  in  plethoric  habits ;  s^d,  it  is  always 
to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  signs  or  symptcHns 
of  a  disease  are  taken  from  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
the  disorders  arising  from  it  depend  upon  its  circular 
tion .  being  either  increased  or  diminished ;  hence, 
therefore,  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
texture,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  bk)od,  are  attended 
either  with  a  diminution  or  an  increase  of  its  velocity. 

''  Although  the  cases  which  may  require  bleeding 
are  numerous,  yet  one  general  cauticm  is  neceasaryf 
namely,  never  to  take  away  blood  but  when  it.is-*  ab9o<> 
l^ely  necessary,  for  it  is  a  fluid  that . may.  be  eaaSy- 
tak^a  away,  but  cannpt  be  so  easily  replaced.  Besides^ 
the  {practice  of  bleeding  frequently,  or  at  stated  timea^ 
is  exceedingly  improper,  as  it  disposes  the  body  to 
bpcome  weak  and  relaxed  In  bleeding,  therefore,  a. 
^[^^  regard  must  always  be  had  to  constitution,  ag!e> 
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Strength,  &c.,  of  horses,  and  the  state  or  habit  of  body 
Ihey  are  in  at  the  time.  Although  blood  ought  not, 
in  general,  to  be  taken  from  horses  on  trifling  occa- 
sions, when  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  health,  yet  wheb 
cases  occur  that  do  require  it,  it  may  not  only  safely 
but  asefuHy  be  recommended  to  take  away  a  gtttter 
quantity  at  once  than  is  usuaUy  done ;  for  instance, 
firomth^eeto  four  quarts,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  bymptcHnd  at  the  time,  the  strength  and  age 
of  the  horse  being  also  taken  into  eon8iderati6n. 

'  "  For  as  horses  are  very  subject  to  inflammatory 
^foeaees,  and  thoee  that  are  of  the  spasmodic-  kind, 
and  as  bleeding  plentifully  relaxes  the  whole  system  in 
these  cases,  the  taking  away  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
is  in  iact  playing  with  the  disease.  The  horse  is  then 
sadd  to  hare  been  bled,  and  that  satisfies  the  owner  and 
the  &rrier.  "Rme  is  thus  lost,  the  disease  acquirea 
strength,  and  it  may  then  be  beyond  the  power  of  art 
to  mitigSKte  or  conquer  it,  h^nce  the  horse  falls  a  sacri- 
ioe  to  timicBty  ^Lndignorasice;  It  is  to  be  remembered 
tAat  inflammatory  diseases,  particularly  when  the 
bowels  are  afiected,  make  a  very  rapid  progress  isk 
horses,  and  tf  they  are  liot  overcome  in  the  beginning 
by  bleeding  plentafolly,  the  horse  commonljr  dies  i» 
twenty^four  hoiu^  of  a  fi^ngrene  or  mortification  in 
the  intestines: 

.";Mr;  Coteman,  in  the  first  part  of  the  transactions 
of  th^  Veterinary  College,  speaks  of  the  inflammation 
of  *ftie  vein  which  sonietimes  succeeds  blee^g  in  the 
foBowing  tettns  t-^'  Although,'  says  he,  ^  a .  tem  it 
not  strictly  a  circumscribed  cavity,  yet  it  has  no  com* 
nmnication  with  the  air  ^f  the  atmosphere,  asid  when 
once  exposed,  if  the  parts  after  the  operation  do  not 
iiiite  by  ti^  first  inteiition,  the  vem  is  liable  iogniaC 
mischief.  ^ 
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^  Whenever  inflammation  attacks  the  interiutl  sur- 
ftoe  of  v^BB  from  bleeding  or  any  wound,  ""the  (fisease 
is  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  nature,  and  requiring 
the  same  remedies,  as  the  exposure  of  joints  or  other 
cavities. 

^*  The  first  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion within  a  vein,  is  generally  a  small  degree  of  swd- 
ling  about  the  orifice,  the  lips  of  which  soon  reeede 
from  each  other,  and  a  little  oozing  escapes  from  the 
part. 

*'  At  other  times  the  swelling  will  be  more  consider- 
aUe,  attended  with  frequent  hemorrhs^e,  and  where 
the  swelling  extends  much  above  the  orifice,  the  vein 
is  firequently  callous  and  enlarged  as  high  as  the  head 
This  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  vein  proceeds,' 
in  part,  from  the  coagulable  lymph  filHng  up  its  cavity, 
and  in  part  from  the  vein  bdng  thickened,  and  ^ 
lymph  sometimes  becomes  organised,  and  firmly  imites 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  vein.  In  other  eases  the 
coagulable  substance  does  not  unite  to  the  vein,  bat 
acts  as  a  foreign  body  on  the  whole  internal  surfiatce 
oi  the  vein/' 

From  the  reason  detailed  by  Mr.  Clark  and  othtf 
eminent  professors,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  bleeding 
should  never  be  performed  unless  it  is  absolutely  b6- 
cessary,  as  in  many  inflammatory  cases,  or  some  good 
and  substantial  reason  can  be  adduced  why  such  an 
operation  is  required.  • 

Should  inflammation  appear,  and  the  part  begin  to 
swell,  immediately  remove  the  pin,  and  after  fomenting 
with  warm  water  try  the  following  lotion : — 

Gk>lard'8  Extract     -        -        -     1  drachm. 
Spirits  of  Wine        -         -         •     half  a  pint. 
Mix  this  together,  then  throw  it  into  a  quart  bottfe 
and  fill  it  up  with  water. 
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..This  most  be  applied  every  two  or  three  hours  for 
tvf 0  or  three  days  ;  if  the  animal  is  at  all  plethoric  a 
mild  dose  of  medicine  may  be  administered. 

It  will  be  needless  here  to  enumerate  the  many  di« 
seases  where  bleeding  will  be  absolutely  necessary; 
under  the  head  of  each  separately  the  subject  has  been 
discussed,  and  either  recommended  or  disapproved- 
of:  in  times  when  the  horse  is  shedding  his  coat  it  is 
improper,  also  after  excessive  purging  by  medicine  ot 
otherwise 

Carriage  and  draught-horses  should  never  be  worked 
for  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  as  the  pin 
may  be  forced  out,  the  orifice  nmy  open  and  the 
wound  burst  out  anew,  which  would  be  exceedingly 
dangerous  in  the  night,  as  it  might  bleed  some  time 
before  the  accident  was  discovered,  and  the  horse 
reduced  to  great  weakness  from  the  excessive  loss 
of  blood. 

Besides  the  jugular-veiny  which  is  generally  the  best 
and  most  easUy  got  at,  blood  is  taken  at  times  from 
any  of  the  superficial  veins,  especially  wh^i  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  local.  The  plate-vein  is  often 
iised  when  the  shoulder  or  any  part  of  the  fore-leg  is 
affected ;  and  the  sapfuena,  or  thigh-vein,  which  runs 
across  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  in  diseases  of  the  hinder 
1^  and  extremities. 

All  instruments  used  in  bleeding  should  be  very 
sharp  and  clean,  and  after  every  operation  they  should 
be  carefully  wiped,  and  never  put  into  the  case  till 
perfectly  dry,  for  the  edge  soon  corrodes  and  will  th^n 
be  useless. 

In  bleeding  in  the  jugular-vein,  the  greatest  care  is 
requisite,  for  when  that  becomes  diseased  or  affected 
the  cure  is  very  tedious  and  difficult.  When  inflam- 
mation of  the  vein  is  obstinate,  the  orifice  of  the.woiu3Ml 
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k  anointed  with  butter  of  antimony,  nod  a  bran<'p(ni> 
tice  applied. 


Blistering. 

Since  it  excites  external  irritation,  and  draws  aMy 
the  inflammation  from  deep-seated  disease,  is  essential 
in  very  many  cases,  particularly  as  blisters  may  be  ap- 
plied to  almost  every  part  of  the  animal. 

Before  administering  a  blister  the  hair  should  be 
cut  very  close  or  shaved  off;  and  in  all  cases  the  oint- 
ment should  be  well  rubbed  in  if  an  effect  is  wished  to 
be  produced, 

A  very  powerful  and  active  ointment  is  composed  as 
^•^llows : — 

Spanish  flies,  (powdered)  -  -  2  ounces. 
B«sin  -  -  -  -  -  2  ounces. 
Hog's  Lard      ....    8  ounces. 

Care  is  necessary  to  have  the  horse  so  secured  when 
blisters  are  applied  that  he  may  not  blemish  the  part, 
for  if  he  can  reach  the  place  by  turning  and  stretclAng 
his  head  and  neck  the  muzzle  would  be  blistered  unksB 
the  head  is  tied. 

When  the  blister  has  produced  the  wished-for  effect, 
the  use  of  olive  or  neat's-foot  oil  is  recommended,  this 
will  prevent  the  skin  from  cracking,  for  if  sores  arise 
in  this  way  they  are  difficult  to  heal. 

After  a  blister  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  animal  tt 
little  exposed  to  cold  as  possible,  especially  if  the 
ointment  is  used  on  the  legs.  Mustard  is  not  fi^* 
quently  applied  for  disease  of  the  horse 

To  make  a  liquid  blister,  turpentine  and  an  inftaakib 
of  cantharidcs  is  used.  Tincture  of  croton  is  an  actiye 
blister.     Blisters  are  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  deep- 
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irated  in^aoHaation,  and  if  life  is  endangered  they 
cannot  be  too  active. 


Cropping  or  Amputation  of  the  Ears. 

Some  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro* 
duce  this  operation  generally,  and  make  it  the  object 
of  taste  and  fashion.  Reason  and  humanity,  however, 
triumphed,  and  the  practice  has  become  obsolete  ex- 
oept  in  some  few  rare  cases  of  disease.  Is  it  necessary 
to  make  any  remarks  on  or  to  expose  the  barbarity 
(rf*  Cropping  ?  The  real  judge  and  admirer  of  the 
horse  must  be  perfectly  convinced  that  that  animal's 
ears  in  their  natural  shape  and  size  constitute  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  head,  and  that  it  is  utterly  out 
of  the  power  of  any  one  to  make  them  handsomer  than 
nature  has  already  contrived. 

Disease  might,  however,  render  Cropping  necessary, 
but  as  all  should  be  perfectly  aware  no  part  of  any  ani- 
i&al  was  made  in  vain,  but  for  some  wise  purpose,  so 
the  ears  should  not  be  cut  away  uidess  necessity  deemed 
such  an  operation  requisite. 

Curved  clams,  called  the  cropping -irons  j  are  called 
into  use  for  this  purpose ;  into  these  the  ears  are  in. 
troduced,  and  at  one  stroke  the  upper  part  is  severed 
from  the  lowCT,  more  or  less,  at  the  option  of  the 
operator.  As  soon  as  cut,  the  skin  and  muscles  re- 
iMe  considerably  from  the  gristle  of  the  ear ;  but  this 
need  not  beany  cause  of  alarm  to  the  owner,  the  parts 
wiD  heal  in  a  few  days  without  any  particular  attention 
more  tiban  keeping  them  clean ;  the  animal  most  be 
pqofined^  and  his  diet  should  be  moderate  and  cooling 
Vktil  the  ears  are  weU. 

The  horse  will  often  exhibit  considerable  shyness 


irfter  this  operatkniy  but  trith  a  littile  kiild  usage  and 
carefiilness  in  putting  on  the  bridle  and  halter,  in  titme^ 
as  the  ears  get  well,  this  shyness  goes  aivay,  but  btd 
effects  generally  result  from  harsh  treatment. 

Amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the  horse  is  not  usual; 
among  cattle,  particularly  the  cow,  when  her  value  is 
great  from  the  quantity  of  milk  she  gives,  it  has  some- 
times been  performed,  but  even  lliat  rarely. 

Amputation  of  the  penis  is  requisite  in  certain  ctsee 
where  disease  attacks  that  member.  Such  is  sddom 
necessary,  and  we  pass  to  subjects  of  greater  impo^ 
tance.  In  the  ''  Vet^nnarian,"  No.  10,  an  aocount 
ol  iJiis  operation  will  be  found. 


Firing. 

To  the  operation  of  Firing  the  horse  is  often  sub- 
jected, and  indispensably  so,  for  the  cases  are  numerous 
in  which  practice  and  experience  have  shown  us  that 
all  reliance  on  milder  methods  are  futile ;  at  the  same 
time  there  are  some  cases  where  we  ought  to  try  the 
effects  of  other  remedies  ere  we  resort  to  this  paix^Ad 
appUcation  of  the  cautery. 

This  instrument  is  of  various  constructionSi  accord- 
ing to  the  part  to  whidh  it  is  applied. 

It  is  requisite  for  the  safety  of  all  psuties  conceroed 
that  the  animal  is  cast,  for  no  person  can  fire  without 
the  horse  is  perfectly  secured,  and,  moreover,  the  ope- 
rator would  stand  in  ^reat  jeopai?^  from » such  negli- 
gence. 

The  iron  should  be  but  slightly  red  when  heated, 
and  the  skin  should  by  na  nteans  be  penetrated ;  this 
might  bring  on  inflammation  and  disease,  which  would 
destroy  the  value  of  the  horse  bv  leaving  considerable 
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biemiBh.  But  there  are  times  when  the  skm  will  se* 
parrte  a  few  days  after  the  operaticm,  evea  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  whatever  ulceration  ariaes  then  may 
be  much  easier  treated  and  cured  than  penetrating  the 
skin  with  the  cautery  itself.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
ia  the  use  of  this  instrument  care  and  judgment  are 
very  necessary ;  not  only  must  the  operator  apply  it 
skilfully,  but  he  must  gaard  against  the  efforts  c^  the 
tortured  animal. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  use  of  the  cautery  gently 
spread  some  oil  or  lard  over  the  lines,  this  softens  the 
skin  and  prevents  any  likelihood  of  separation. 

Blisters  are  only  to  be  used  aft^  firing  when  the 
bony  tumours  for  which  it  has  been  applied  are  of  great 
extent,  or  the  affections  have  been  of  long  standing 

Bandages  should  be  carefully  avoided.  When  ul- 
ceration takes  place,  dress  the  cracks  with  the  follow- 
ing ointment : — 

Resin       .        .        ^        .        .     1  ounce. 

Hog's  Lard       -        .    -     .        -5  ounces, 

melt  these  over  a  fire,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add — 

Calamine  Powder       -        *        -    2  ounces. 

Tins  is  to  be  well  mixed  and  then  implied  to  the 

Bdres. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  turn  a  horse  out  to  grass  for 
three  or  four  months  after  the  operation,  as  great  exer- 
cise or  hard  work  will  produce  inflammation,  and  de- 
stroy, in  some  instances,  the  effects  firing  was  intended 
to  obtain. 

If  there  is  no  opportunity  for  this,  the  horse  should 
be  soiled  in  a  loose  box,  for  ease  and  quiet  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  at  least  three  months  afterwards. 

Hring  has  been  recommended  as  a  certain  method 
of  preventing  any  bad  effects  from  the  bite  of  a  mad 
animal :  sometimes  an  iron  whose  extremity  is  rounded 
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has  been  called  into  use  in  cases  of  profuse  bleedias» 
from  accidental  wounds  as  well  as  from  surgical  ope- 
rations. 

Some  persons  burn  away  the  hair  previous  to  tbe 
use  of  the  cautery ;  this  is  unnecessary  cruelty.  If  the 
scissars  will  not  cut  the  hair  close  enough,  shave  the 
part,  which  will  give  less  pain  than  burning. 


BowxiiS 

In  many  cases  are  preferable  to  blisters,  espedallj 
when  inflammation  has  existed  some  considerable  tinie ; 
by  acting  slower,  and  less  extensively,  they  proiwte 
the  irritation  of  the  surface,  and  excite  a  discharge 
which  can  better  be  prolonged  than  when  the  blister  is 
used. 

In  cases  of  swelled  legs,  and  obstinate  grease,  tbey 
are  very  serviceable ;  but  the  parts  in  which  they  are 
chiefly  inserted  are  the  breast  and  the  belly,  and  they 
are  very  frequently  used  for  sprains  of  the  joints  or 
of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders. 

Sometimes  several  rowels  are  made  at  the  same  time, 
but  if  great  debility  exists,  much  care  and  judgment 
is  requisite,  and  rowels  are  best  avoided,  for  the  dis- 
charge that  flows  will  be  very  thin  and  ichorous,  (S* 
perhaps  the  insertion  will  prove  d0^,  and  in  this  cape 
mortification  ensues. 

Rowels  must  be  inserted  as  near  as  possible  to  ib^ 
seat  of  the  affection  they  are  intejided  to  relieve,  T^^ 
method  of  operating  is  as  follows : —  •       >    l 

Take  up  a  part  of  the  skin  with  the  finger,  9ad 
thumb,  and  by  means  of  a  lancet,  or  the  imprpyeidi.. 
rowelling-scissars,  make  an  incision  about  an  incbia 
length ;  thrust  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  new  scissOT,. 
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into  the  wotind,  and  separate  the  flesh  fiom  the  ceUalar 
substance  beneath ;  this  is  done  all  round  as  far  as  the 
finger  will  extend,  which  produces  a  cavity  between 
two  and  three  inches  wide.  A  piece  of  tow  anointed 
widi  blistering  or  any  other  stimulating  ointment  to 
promote  inflammation  and  discharge,  must  now  be 
inserted,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  All  up  the  cavity  and 
leave  a  small  end  hanging  from  the  mouth  of  the  wound, 
whence  the  discharge  will  drop  more  or  less  abundantly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint  or  the  strength 
of  the  ointment.  The  tow  must  be  changed  daily,  and 
the  ointment  renewed  or  discontinued  as  the  case  re- 
quires. 

The  circular  piece  of  leather  with  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre, as  used  by  the  old  farriers,  is  gradually  getting  into 
disuse,  and  is  objectionable  in  as  much  as  it  generally 
leaves  a  blemish,  whereas  by  the  new  method  the  rowel 
win  close  and  heal  and  scarcely  be  perceptible. 


Sbtons 

Are  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  abscess,  especially  in 
pole-evil  or  fistulous  withers  ;  indeed  in  most  fistulous 
wounds  they  are  highly  necessary,  for  by  draining 
off  the  humour  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  part  af- 
fected, they  prevent  the  abscess  eating  its  way  still 
deeper  into  the  body,  which  would  render  unavailing 
all  attempts  to  procure  a  speedy  cure.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  a  seton  may  be  used  in  the  cheek  ;  but 
where  extensive  inflammation  of  any  of  the  larger  or- 
gans takes  place,  blisteriag  is  far  preferable  to  either 
rowels  or  setons. 

The  method  of  applying  them  is  thus: — ^With  a 
laJge  needle,  or  instrument  made  for  such  purposes, 
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introduce  a  piece  or  pieces  of  tape  or  cord  through  the 
abscess  from  side  to  side,  or  from  the'^top  to  the  boU 
torn,  as  the  case  may  require,  or  according  to  tha 
situation,  of  which  the  operator  must  be  the  best  judge : 
the  ends  of  the  tape  are  then  knotted  or  tied  together. 
Previous,  however,  to  the  introduction  of  the  setoiii 
the  tape  must  be  wetted  vdth  some  acrid  liquid ;  qdiit 
of  turpentine  may  be  used,  or, 

Corrosive  Sublimate    -        -    half  a  drachm, 
Spirits  of  Wine  -        -    2  ounces, 

mixed. 

During  the  day  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  seton 
occasionally,  and  wet  it  each  time  in  order  to  promote 
the  discharge. 

Setons  will  leave  great  blemishes  if  care  be  not  takea 
during  the  period  they  are  used,  especially  if  they  are 
heedlessly  torn  away  instead  of  drawing  them  out 
gently. 


Docking, 

Or,  Amputation  of  a  part  of  the  Tail,  is  an  operation 
which  custom  has  made  very  prevalent;  indeed  we  but 
rarely  see  a  horse  now-a-days  whose  tail  has  not  been 
thus  artificially  shortened.  The  operation  is  simple, 
and  the  length  of  the  tail,  when  docking,  rests  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  owner.  Having  felt  for  the  joint 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  length  proposed,  gather  up 
the  hair  and  turn  it  back  in  a  contrary  direction  to  its 
natural  growth,  and  tie  it  with  cord  or  tape  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  joint  where  the  amputation  is 
to  take  place,  cutting  with  a  pair  of  scissors  that  por- 
tion of  the  hair  growing  immediately  around  the  joint 
to  be  severed.     Having  now  secured  the  horse's  head 
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mA  feet  with  a  side  line,  so  that  the  practitioner  may 
GpetBite  with  safety  to  himself,  the  tail  must  be  placed 
iMtwden  the  docking^shears,  and  at  one  steady  stroke 
fte  lower  part  shonld  be  dissevered  from  the  upper, 
aAd  the  operation  is  performed.  Blood  will  naturally 
low,  and  this  in  some  degree  is  beneficial,  but  after  a 
Adtt  time  it  must  be  stopped,  and  this  is  done  by  the 
application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  stump.  The  iron  is 
isade  fbr  all  amputations  of  the  same  kind,  with  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  sear  the  bone,  and 
a  dull  red  heat  is  quite  sufficient  to  stop  the  hemorr- 
hage. Some  persons  use  other  methods,  but  many 
of  them  are  cruel  and  imnecessary ;  a  mild  application 
of  the  cautery  being  not  only  the  best  but  speediest  in 
its  effects.  The  use  of  rosin  with  the  cautery  tends 
oftentimes  to  produce  inflammation,  and  is  better  not 
Implied.  Famers  sometimes  dock  with  a  large  and 
sharp  knife  and  mallet,  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  operation  should  always  1>e  performed  at  one  stroke, 
as  the  quicker  it  is  done  the  less  pain  is  felt  by  the 
animal.  It  is  a  practice  in  the  country  to  dock  colta 
when  very  young,  at  times  a  few  days  after  they  are 
dropped;  and  this  doubtless  is  the  safest  period  to 
operate  on  them,  as  none  ever  die  through  the  ampu- 
tation at  that  early  age.  Should  the  animal  after 
docking  get  a  lock-jaw,  which,  however,  oftener  fol- 
lows the  cruelties  attendant  on  the  operation  than  the 
amputation  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  try  a^othe 
jotnt. 


'  •  , 


Nicking 

Is  another  operation  which  fashion  has  made  very 
necessary  in  some  cases.    Care  is  required  in  perform* 

2  A 
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ing  it,  as  the  consequences  are  more  frequently  fiital 
in  this  than  in  docking ;  and  the  animal  ou^t  to  be 
more  safely  secured,  as  the  pain  is  much  more  severe 
than  in  the  last  instance.    As  before  observed,  the  tail 
has  three  different  sets  of  muscles ;  one  set  is  used  ta 
raise  it,  the  second  to  depress  it,  and  the  tUrd  to  gyve 
it  that  lateral  motion  we  observe  when  the  animal 
whisks  it  from  side  to  side ;  the  second  and  third  8eto« 
however,  are  sometimes  used  conjunctively,  and  tfaea 
the  erector,  or  first  set  of  muscles,  have  not  sufficient 
pow6r  to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  the  depressor 
and  lateral  muscles,  consequently  the  tail,  except  wfaea^ 
the  horse  is  excited,  is  usually  found  resting  near  the 
buttocks.     It  is  to  give  him  that  elevation  of  the  tail 
which  we  observe  in  the  horse  when  his  passions  are 
roused,  that  the  operation  of  Nicking  is  performed, 
and  this  is  to  cut  through  the  depressor  and  sosoe 
of  the  lateral  muscles,  and  the  erector  mxiscles  caa 
then  bring  the  tail  to  a  position  more  or  less  elevated, 
according  to  the  depth  of  incision  on  the  former 
muscles. 

The  tail  of  some  horses,  rising  high  out  of  the  back, 
have  naturally  an  elegant  and  beautilEul  sweep,  and  do 
not  require  nicking.  But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
horses  which  invariably  have  a  sluggish  appearance, 
and  carry  the  tail  incessantly  downwards,  unless  much 
excited,  and  the  operation  of  nicking  is  always  found 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  these,  although  the  tail 
in  this  case,  which  is  either  carried  in  a  straight  line 
or  has  a  slight  curve  upwards,  is  never  so  handsome 
as  when  naturally  elevated. 

Having  carefully  secured  the  horse,  m  some  instances 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  cast  hitn,  as  the  safety  of  the 
operator  is  greatly  at  stake  from  the  severity  of  the 
incimon ;  then  grasp  the  tail,  and  about  three  or  four 
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indies  firom  the  root,  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  cat  a 
traasverse  line  across  the  centre  of  one  of  the  bones 
deep  enough  to  sever  the  muscles,  but  take  care  to 
•void  the  artery  running  near  the  bone ;  a  skiifol  per* 
son  diould  perform  this  at  one  trial,  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Tlie  one  incision  is  generally  all  that  is  re- 
quisite for  a  racer  or  blood-horse;  a  hxmter  may 
sometimeB  require  a  second  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  below  the  first ;  and  the  common  hackneys 
and  cock-tails  usually  have  three  incisions. 

When  the  animal  is  nicked  near  one  of  the  joints 
of  the  tail  instead  of  the  centre  of  one  of  the  bones,  the 
figament  which  imites  these  bones  is  apt  to  be  woimded, 
and  thus  the  appearance  is  deformed  and  ugly. 

The  section  being  complete,  the  hemorrhage  must 
next  be  stopped,  and  the  best  method  is  to  twist  some 
stripes  of  lint  or  tow,  and  having  inserted  one  in  each 
nick,  tie  them  on  the  back  of  the  tail,  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  the  bleeding  will  have  ceased,  cut  these 
bandages,  and  leave  just  as  much  as  the  coagulated 
blood  keeps  in  the  incision.  These  bandages  should 
be  more  or  less  tight,  according  to  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  at  the  furthest  removed  in  twenty-four  hours,  as 
the  tail  is  apt  to  swell,  and  inflammation  would  be  the 
consequence  o(  a  lengthened  pressure. 

Having  thus  attended  to  the  wounds,  the  next  step 
is  to  bring  the  tail  to  that  position  which  the  owner 
deems  necessary.  For  which  purpose  a  short  cord  is 
tied  to  the  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  to  this  two 
longer  pieces  are  joined,  one  from  each  side  of  the 
stable,  and  these  running  through  a  pulley,  have  a 
weight  attached  to  the  end  just  suf&cient  to  raise  the 
tail  to  the  wished-for  elevation.  Some  prefer  affixing 
a  cord  to  the  girth,  as  Ums  elevate  the  tail  by  bending 
it  over  the  back.    The  pulleys  will  be  four''  ♦^'^  ''^•^* 
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painfoL  The  wctgbte  attached  to  eadi»  hovevof, 
fihoold  be  moderate,  as,  if  the  iociflionft  be  not  deep 
ouMigfa,  it  Weie  Tain  to  attempt  to  strain  the  tail  highs 
than  the  muscles  would  allow,  and,  moreover,  it  §ma 
unnecessary  pain  to  the  animal.  When  the  iniasMD 
is  healed,  the  pulleys  may  be  removed,  but  whilst  ther 
are  open  they  must  be  kept  dean.  The  horse  may  be 
exercised  morning  and  ev^iing.  The  use  of  the  wei^ 
vid  pulleys,  ae  the  girth  and  cord,  are  essentially  no* 
oessary,  for  if  they  are  not  used,  the  operation  of  nidc- 
ing  is  rendered  unavailing^  anxl  the  animal  has  bees 
put  to  mmecessary  pain.  Should  any  symptoms 
of  locked-jaw  follow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dcx^  odb 
joint  higher  than  the  incision  or  incisions 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  several  amputatiouB 
a  horse  is  often  doomed  to  undergo,  it  may  not  be  oat 
q£  place  to  mention  Castration. 


Castration, 

Is  an  operation  performed  in  three  different  ways. 
1.  By  Cauterisation,  which  ia  now  most  generally 
adopted,  as  it  is  proved  the  safest.^  2.  By  Ligature, 
which  is  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  method  that 
could  well  be  invented.  3.  By  Excmon,  as  is  usual 
with  the  human  subject;  this,  however,  seldom 
answers  the  expectation  of  the  operator ;  in  many  oases 
it  has  been  fatal,  and  consequently  but  seldom  prao- 
tised  now. 

The  .best  time  for  performing  this  operatioa  is  in  ths 
month  of  May  or  August,  the  temperature  of  the  i^ 
mosphere  beuig  then  more  regular  and  the  weather 
mild,  botii  of  which. ;are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
health  of  tiie  hoise  in  such  a  case.     The  age  of  ^ 
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wmal  "rarics  according  to  the  caprice  cif  the  owner^ 
akkoo^  when  between  two  and  three  ycwrs  old  mp- 
pears  to  be  the  moat  popular  age  for  castrating.  Soane, 
lumever,  think  it  most  advisable  to  cut  between  the 
second  and  fifth  months^  as  then  it  does  but  little  im^ 
pede  the  growth,  and  few  are  lost  at  that  age.  Those 
that  wish  for  good  dtaught-horses,  where  the  limbs 
aiast  be  stout,  strong,  and  well  developed,  the  crest 
lofty,  and  the  forehead  full,  prefer  waiting  till  the  se*^ 
oend  or  even  the  third  year,  when  the  colour  of  the 
hair  likewise  assumes  a  deeper  and  brighter  tone 
of  colour  than  when  the  animal  has  been  operated  on 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  life.  Colts  do  not  require 
Biach  preparation ;  but  when  a  full-grown  horse  is  to 
cut,  if  his  living  has  been  good,  and  he  is  in  fine  con-* 
Jtilion  and  at  all  plethoric,  it  ib  necessary  to  bleed  and 
administer  a  purgative,  and  lower  his  diet,  when  he- 
will  soon  be  fit  for  the  operation ;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  horse  in  a  state  of  great  debility  is  equally  unfit  as  a 
foil  plethoric  one.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  there 
exists  a  great  dissimilarity  between  a  horse  which  has 
been  cut  when  young,  and  one  allowed  to  reach  a  ma- 
turer  age.  In  this  last  case  the  windpipe  is  larger,  and, 
like  the  stallion,  he  has  a  better  wind  than  geldings 
of  a  younger  age ;  the  head  has  a  broader  fi:*ont,  and 
a  more  decided  character,  the  eyes  are  more  prominent, 
and  the  voice  of  a  deeper  and  more  sonorous  tone. 

Castration  by  cauteriaatian  is  the  method  usually 
practised  by  veterinary  surgeons,  although  where  there 
are  several  methods  each  will  find  its  advocates.  Hav« 
iigjaaoertained  that  hernia  or  rupture  is  absait,  after 
casting. and  properly  securing  the. animal,  open  the 
bag  on  either  side,  and  having  cut  off  the  testicle,  ap« 
ply  the  hot  iron,  but  do  not  keep  it  to  the  wound  9Xk 
^ttaecsssary  length  oi  time,  as  that  is  an  unavailing 
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tortnre.  As  soon  as  the  operation  is  performed  let  the 
animal  be  walked  about  for  an  hour  or  so,  this  will 
prevent  local  congestion^  than  which  nothing  can  be 
so  hurtful. 

Castration  by  Ligature  is  to  tie  the  testicle  and 
sootum  tightly  compressed  between  two  pieces  of  wood, 
when  mortification  soon  ensues,  and  they  drop  off,  or 
otherwise  to  tie  a  thin  cord  tightly  round  the  bag,  near 
the  beQy ,  this  process  stops  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  testicle  and  bag  drop  off  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days — both  these  methods  are  dangerous  and  sadly 
cruel  towards  the  horse,  they  prolong  the  pain,  and 
frequently  cause  inflammation  and  death. 

Castration  by  Excision  is  performed  after  the  man* 
ner  of  operation  on  a  human  being,  but  so  many  emi- 
nent veterinary  practitioners  have  lost  horses  by  it  that 
they  seldom  make  a  practice  of  adopting  this  method, 
although  a  few  still  adhere  to  it  as  producing  less  pain, 
and  the  anunal  is  .sooner  brought  round  again  than  by 
any  othex  process.  In  Prussia  the  method  is  very 
generaL 

When  the  operation  has  been  carefully  performed, 
morbid  consequences  seldom  occur.  Exercise  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  swelling  of  the  parts.  Good  green 
food,  cool  air,  and  early  evacuations,  will  soon  restore 
the  animal  to  condition  ;  when  any  inflammation  fol- 
lows, bleeding  and  fomentation  will  be  found  necessary, 
then  rub  a  little  digestive  ointment  over  the  scotum 
and  sheath. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  best  operators  in  thi» 
oase  are  always  the  common  country  fiirriers,  who  from 
devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  occupation  soon 
become  proficients.  '*  Practice  makes  perfect,''  is  t 
very  common  saying,  and  certainly  the  manual  dexterity 
exhiUted  by  these  men  would  astonish  at  times  the 
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most  efficient  prafessor  of  yeterinary  science.  1m^ 
praased  with  the  idea  that  expertaesg  and  promptitude 
m  many  operations  are  essential  to  the  wel&re  of  the 
horse  and  the  pocket  of  the  owner,  many  prefer  these 
ftrriers  to  the  more  scientific  veterinarian,  and  these 
gentlemen  often  recoinmend  their  employment.  An 
example  may  illustrate  this : — ^Mr.  Blaine  was  sent  for 
to  fire  a  valuable  horse,  the  property  of  J.  Bean,  Esq., 
fiuasex ;  he  gives  the  following  account  of  it : — 

"  It  was  my  first  essay  in  firing  on  my  own  account, 
toid  fired  as  I  was  with  my  wishes  to  signalise  myself, 
I  laboored  to  enter  my  novitiate  with  all  due  h(»ionr. 
The  &rrier  of  the  village  was  ordered  to  attend,  a 
rtnrdy  old  man,  dvil  enough,  but  looking  as  though  im- 
pressed with  no  very  high  respect  fora  getUlemoii'-f airier^  a 
knowledge.     The  horse  was  cast,  (I  daresay  awkwardly 
enough),  and  secured,  as  will  appear,  even  more  so. 
I  however  proceeded  to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
new  over  the  old  school.     I  had  just  then  left  the  Ve- 
terinary College,  not  as  a  pupil,  but  as  a  teacher,  which 
I  only  mention  to  mark  the  climax.    On  the  very  first 
application  of  the  iron  up  started  my  patient,  ffinging 
me  and  my  assistants  in  all  directions  from  him,  while 
he  trotted  and  snorted  roimd  the  yard  with  rope,  &c., 
at  his  heels.     As  may  be  supposed,  I  was  taken  almckf 
and  nught  have  gone  back  as  I  came,  had  not  the  old 
&rrier,  with  much  good  humour,  caught  the  horse 
mmd  the  neck  with  his  arms,  and  by  some  dexterous 
Bianoeuvre  brought  him  on  his  knees,  when,  with  a 
jerk  as  quick  as  unexpected,  he  threw  him  at  once  on 
his  side,  where  our  immediate  assistance  fixed  him,  and 
we  proceeded.     It  is  needles&to  remark  I  retired  mor- 
tified, and  left  the  village-farrier    lord  of  the  as- 
cendant.*' 
hi  IVaoicei  and  many  other  parts,  castration  by 
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mflans  of  the  dams  is  a  very  general  method,  bat  to 
this  there  are  attached  many  disadvantages,  and  oar 
professors  do  not  iqpprove  of  it  altogether.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  system  of  operation,  and  was  used  by  tbe 
aadent  Greeks. 


SHOEING. 

Of  all  the  operations  to  which  the  horse  in  his  domes- 
ticated state  is  subjected,  the  most  important  and  ne- 
cessary is  Shoeing;  and  having,  on  that  account, 
occupied  the  deepest  study,  it  has  consequently,  of  lite 
years,  been  much  improved. 

No  precise  date  can  be  fixed  as  to  when  shoeing  was 
first  commenced,  and  by  whom  introduced.  But  we 
are  informed  William  I.,  better  known  as  the  Con- 
queror, established  the  custom  in  England.  The  pie^ 
sent  artificial  improvements  in  the  art  of  road-making 
urges  the  utility  of  the  operation,  in  order  to  protect 
the  hoof  from  injury,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  toa 
speedily  worn  down,  although  unfortunately,  in  some 
cases,  it  entails  on  the  animals,  even  where  the. 
greatest  care  is  used,  unavoidable  evils,  such  as  coQ-^ 
traction  of  the  feet,  lameness,  &c. 

Many  of  the  evil  consequences  of  shoeing  arise  ffcm 
the  operator  having  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledga 
of  the  structure  and  various  functions  of  the  feet.  Tbt^ 
following  observations  are  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind: — 

1.  The  hoof  is  divided  into  four  parts,  namely,  the, 
wall  or  crust,  the  bars,  the  sole,  and  the  homy  fit)g. 

2.  The  natural  form  of  the  hoof  is  invariably  cjr- 
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eolar  in  its  healthy  state,  hence  it  necessarily  fol* 
lows  that  in  shoeing  that  form  should  be  preienred  as 
neariy  as  possible. 

3.  The  contents,  or  internal  cavity  of  the  hoof,  when 
free  from  disease,  is  occupied  by  the  sensible  parts 
of  the  foot,  namely,  the  coffin-bone,  the  sensible  sole, 
the  sensible  frog,  the  navicular  bone,  and  numerous 
cartilages. 

4.  The  crust  is  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick  at  the  toe,  gradually  becoming  thinner  towards 
the  quarter  and  heels. 

5.  The  obliquity  of  the  crust  varies  in  different 
horses ;  in  sound  feet  it  rests  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
dants  backwards  in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees; 
when  the  crust  has  ''  fallen  in  "  more  than  this,  disease 
generally  ensues. 

6.  The  inside  of  the  crust  is  united  to  the  extreme 
heme  of  the  foot  by  a  number  of  sensible  laminae,  very 
elastic  in  their  nature. 

7.  By  these  laminae  the  whole  weight  of  the  horse 
18  suppcnted,  and  their  elasticity  prevents  concussion. 

8.  The  bars  are  a  continuation  of  the  crust,  forming 
an  angle  at  the  heels,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the 
toe  of  the  frog. 

9.  The  internal  portion  of  the  bars,  like  the  crust, 
are  formed  of  laminae ;  hence,  it  would  appear,  they 
are  part  of  the  same  substance,  and  placed  there  to 
MSk  the  same  office,  namely,  to  prevent  separation  and 
dUocation  of  the  homy  from  the  sensible  portion 
of  the  foot. 

10.  The  homy  sole  is  more  elastic  than  the  crust  ^ 
hyits'' descent  at  the  heels,  and  the  power  of  expansion, 
It  preserves  the  sensible  sole  from  pressure.  Equal 
ganger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  want  of  concavity 
t&  the  sole  as  from  there  existing  too  much. 

2  B 
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IL  The  external  frog  is  ooavex,  and  althoiigjb 
homy  and  insensible,  is  softer  and  more  elastic  thas 
the  sole ;  their  nature  is  totally  distinct,  yet  they  are 
firmly  united. 

12.  The  sensible  firog  corresponds  with  the  homy 
in  form,  is  very  elastic,  and  united  by  cartilages. 

13.  The  use  of  the  frog  is  to  give  safety  to  the  pace 
of  the  animal,  and  prevent  it  from  slipping :  the  sea*' 
sible  and  homy  frogs,  by  their  great  elasticity,  act  as  a 
spring,  and  at  the  same  time  are  powerful  agents  ia 
expanding  the  heels :  when  the  frog  is  too  much  dsh 
vated  aliove  the  ground,  and  its  substance  cut  or  worn 
away,  contraction  of  the  foot  must  follow.  Some 
writers,  among  whom  is  Mr.  St.  Bel,  assert  that  the 
frogs  are  to  protect  the  tendon ;  this  notion  is  now 
exploded. 

14.  The  foot  is  filled  with  nervous  filxres,  ligameatfl, 
cartilages,  blood-vessels,  &c.,  and  consequently  highly 
sensible  and  elastic. 

The  hoof  of  a  colt  feels  no  inconvenience  bom  the 
hardest  roads ;  the  necessity  of  employing  a  shoe,  how-: 
ever,  is  unavoidable,  since  by  friction  the  hoof  is  i«- 
pidly  worn  away.  Shoes  are  not  required  to  be  broad 
in  the  Bur£atce,  indeed  the  narrower  they  are  the  better 
and  firmer  hold  the  foot  will  have,  especially  oa  turf  or 
soft  slippery  ground. 

The  greatest  evil  in  shoeing  arises  finom  the  intro- 
duction of  nails ;  and  notwithstanding  many  men 
of  note  in  the  veterinary  art  have  strenuously  laboured 
to  obviate  the  mischief,  or  to  discover  some  new  and 
better  mode  of  fixing  the  shoe,  thdr  efibrts  have  not 
hitherto  been  crowned  with  success. 

Great  ignorance  was  displayed  in  the  earlier  methods 
of  shoeing:  the  bars  were  totally  cut  away,  and  the 
firog  considerably  pared  down;   the  shoe  was  badly 
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lliaped,  generally  elliptically,  and  was  put  on  the  foot 
red-hot ;  the  result  was  what  might  he  expected — the 
irmctions  of  the  hars  and  frog  were  destroyed,  and  the 
Hi-shaped  shoe  acting  with  these,  contraction  in  its 
worst  form  appeared,  while  the  apj^cation  of  the  hot 
shoe  dried  up  the  moisture  of  the  crust 

The  first  who  made. any  reformation  in  this  method 
was  Lafosse :  he  introduced  the  half-moon  shoe.  This 
was  a  material  improvement ;  its  semicircular  shape 
was  more  adapted  to  the  healthy  hoof,  and  not  reach- 
ing beyond  the  middle  of  the  foot,  the  nails  were  placed 
i^ear  the  toe  ;  hitherto  their  situation  had  been  nearer 
Ae  heels,  which  prevented  a  proper  action  of  the  scde 
and  frog,  and  thus  destroying  the  natural  spring  and 
elasticity  of  the  foot. 

Bracken  and  Bartlet  made  Lafosse's  treatise  known 
in  England,  but  his  method  had  this  disadvantage,  that 
in  the  canter  the  horses  wctc  apt  to  slip,  and  the  heels 
were  worn  down,  very  last. 

T(>  Lafosse  succeeded  William  Osmer,  who  first 
pftdiibited  the  extensive  paring  of  the  hoof  that  had  as 
Jtt  been  practised.  The  crust  wste  made  smooth  by 
vasping ;  the  frog  and  bars  were  only  to  be  cut  where 
the  edges  were  ragged :  the  shoe  was  equally  thick  in 
evoy  part ;  the  surface  next  the  ground  was  flat,  but 
luurrower  behind  than  before. 

Many  now  appeared  who  introduced  various  methods 
of'shoeing  and  forms  of  shoes,  all  of  which  displayed 
nnre  or  less  ingenuity.  Lord  Pembroke  and  Mr. 
Braoey  Clark  deserve  mention.  The  Veterinary  Col- 
lage threw  out  many  hints  and  improvements,  and  Mr. 
Coleman  laboured  much  to  extend  the  knowledge  al- 
leady  obtained. 

Mi.  Clack's  shoe  did  not  materially  difiSer  from  that 
reoommended  by  Osmer :  he  raised  many  objections 
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agjBtinst  elevating  the  beds  with  calkins^  prdeniag  oi 
]ce*nail»  admitting,  however,  that  sluurp  calkins  wm 
aftentimes  used  judicbusly  in  hilly  countries. 

Lord  Pembroke  urg^  the  necessity  of  the  shoe  being 
narrower  at  the  heel  than  elsewhere,  which  prevented 
stones  or  other  injurious  weapons  lodging  in  the  foot, 
and  hy  its  pressure  causing  lameness ;  that  it  should 
he  as  tight  as  possible,  but  not  thin  as  to  bend,  which 
would  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron ;  that  both 
surfaces  of  the  shoe  should  be  flat ;  and  that  threes 
and  at  the  most  four  luuls,  were  sufficient ;  these  weie 
placed  at  the  side ;  the  toe  was  cut  square  and  short; 
the  fore  and  hinder-feet  are  to  be  shod  alike,  except 
when  the  ground  is  hilly,  wfa^i  the  ^boes  of  the  hinder- 
feet  must  be  a  Uttle  turned  up  behind.  Farriers  wha 
are  too  lazy  to  make  the  shoe  fit  the  foot,  but  place  it 
on  hot,  deserve  the  severest  censure. 

Mr.  Lawrence  speaks  in  favour  of  the  fVench  method 
of  driving  the  nails  into  shoes,  which  is  in  an  oblique 
direction,  so  that  the  points  come  out  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  above  the  shoe  ;  by  this  method  it  is 
held  firmer  than  by  the  Ekiglish  method,  which  is  to 
drive  the  nail  as  high  as  possible  up  the  wall,  and  this 
leaves  but  a  small  portion  to  clench  and  secure  the 
shoe. 

The  preparation  of  the  foot,  and  the  openiisa 
o£  shoeing,  should  be  performed  as  follows : — 

1.  In  taking  off  the  old  shoe  it  is  alwajrs  necessary, 
(although  seldom  done,)  to  raise  the  clenched  poitioii 
of  the  nails,  for  by  such  neglect  the  nail-holes  becrai^ 
consideraUy  enlarged,  axyi  not  unfrequently  pieces 
of  the  crust  are  torn  off;  this  must  naturally  weakoi^ 
the  hcdd  of  the  new  nails,  and  perhaps  injure  the  foot 
in  other  ways. 

2.  The  edges  of  the  crust  mmt  the^  be  naspad  to: 
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SBoectain  whether  aaystaUbs  remain  behind;  thiB  paro* 
0C88  will.likewise  remove  the  dirt  and  grarel* 

3.  Paring  is  the  next  process,  and  perfaa]>s  die  most 
difficult.  The  quantity  to  be  cat  away  will  vary  with 
dii&reiit  horses.  The  flat  foot  needs  very  little  paring ; 
in  the  concave  foot  the  horn  may  be  cut  till  the  soIq 
yields  to  moderate  pressure ;  in  the  pomied  foot  re- 
move only  the  ragged  edges  ;  the  strong  foot  will  bear 
nore  cutting  than  any  oth^.  The  buttress  should 
sddom,  or  never,  be  wed;  great  dam^^e  has  be^i 
done  by  the  use  of  that  instrument :  over  the  drawing- 
knife  the  operator  has  a  proper  and  necessary  com- 
ttnd,  and  can  use  it  to  what  ext^at  he  thinks  fit. 

A  suificient  quantity  of  horn  should  be  left  on  the 
sole  to  protect  the  internal  parts  from  being  bruised^ 
and  yet  allow  the  external  sole  to  descend :  the  pres- 
sure oi  the  thumb  will  determine  this,  and  when  thot 
sole  yields  in  the  slightest  degree  that  part  should  be 
left* 

The  crust  must  be  level  all  rounds  and  a  degree 
higher  than  the  sole. 

The  heels  must  be  pared  accordii^  to  the  wear  they 
hare  sustained^  and  ebould  always  be  perfectly  level* 

The  bars  should  be  1^  prominent,  and  scarcely 
touched,  unless  it  is  of  the  same  level  with  the  crust ; 
this  must  be  especially  observed  if  the  bars  are  weak. 

That  portion  between  the  cfust  and  bar  should  be 

pared  Twy  carefully. 

The  frog  must  be  cut  away  acoondrng  to  the  shape 
and  prominence  of  the  foot,  but  it  m«st  project  so 
muoh  as  to  be  left  within  and  above  the  lower  surface 
ol  the  slijoe ;  descending  lower  than  this,  it  will  be  in-> 
jored,  «nd  if  it  be  ailawad  to  remain  liighca:,  it  will  not 
touch  the  ground,  and  its  intention  is  thus  rendered^ 
abortive,  and  its  functions  cannot  be  discharged. 
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4.  For  a  perfect  hoof,  the  shoe  should  not  be  moK 
than  thiee-ipiartorB  of  anmchhraad,  and  of  the  same 
thi^lfnAM  at  the  bed  as  at  the  toe. 

5.  The  shoe  should  never  be  pot  on  hot,  cobb^ 
quently  pattem<4ihoes  should  be  made  for  a  good  foot 
and  a  vahiable  horse. 

6.  The  English  system  of  "  fiillering,"  or  malrins 
a  furrow  all  round  the  lower  surfause  of  the  shoe,  to 
admit  the  heads  of  the  nails  to  a  tevd  with  it,  shooM 
be  laid  aside.  The  French  method  o£  making  holes 
with  a  punch  of  sufficient  size  to  bury  the  bead  of  the 
nails,  is  preferable. 

7.  The  saddle-horBe  requires  the  shoe  and  nails  to 
weigh  from  12  to  14  ounces;  the  coach-horse  from 
16  to  20  ounces. 

8.  The  hinder  differs  from  the  fore-loot  in  being' 
straighter  at  the  quarters ;  the  shoe  must  be  .firamed 
accordingly. 

9.  No  horse  should  be  allowed  to  wear  the  same 
shoes  longer  than  a  month. 

10.  The  bar-shoe^  which  is  often  called  into  use 
when  the  foot  is  affected  with  corns,  sandcraok,  &c., 
or  in  cases  of  pumiced  feet,  should  never  be  worn  for 
more  than  one  or  two  shoeings,  or  longer  than  the 
disease  requires.  They  are  very  unsafe  in  frosty 
weather. 

11.  The  most  important  object  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  the  treatment  of  the  foot  at  the  time  of  shoeing,  and 
one  inflexible  rule  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  viz., 
never  to  permit  the  blacksmith  to  shape  the  foot  to  the 
shoe,  but  to  oblige  him  to  shape  the  shoe  to  the  fopt^ 
nor  to  sufi&r  him  to  cut  away  more  of  the  hoof  than, 
would  naturally  be  worn  away  were  the  4uiimal  in  a 
state  of  nature/' 
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ON  VICE. 

Althouor  the  horse  has  long  been  suhjected  to  the 
nse  of  man,  and  in  his  domesticated  state  exhibits  many 
noble  and  excellent  qualities,  yet  some  few  are,  neveru 
tbeless,  addicted  to  many  unpleasant  and  at  times  dan* 
g?rous  habits  or  tricks,  which  are  denominated  Vices. 
Many  of  these,  however,  originate  in  the  cardessness 
or  *waaton  disposition  of  the  grooms,  or  stabie-boys, 
who  win  be  foond  wilfully  teasing  the  horse  at  the  ex- 
petise  of  his  temper  and  comfort.  Some  vices,  how- 
6ver,  are  innate,  and  these  are  not  readily  dismissed ; 
others  again  are  the  effect  of  playfulness. 

They  may  be  classed  as  follows: — ^Restiveness — 
Rearing — ^Kicking — Jibbing — ^Biting — ^Running  away 
—Shying.  To  these  might  be  added  many  more, 
of  which  mention  shall  be  made  under  a  general  head 
iii  the  course  of  the  treatise. 

ResHveness  is  a  vice  the  most  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous to  which  the  rider  can  be  exposed.  A  horse 
9ven  to  it  can  nev^  be  depended  on.  It  is  doubtless 
the  seeds  of  a  bad  education,  and  though  efforts  the 
most  persevering  be  practised,  tibe  animal  may  be  tran- 
qtffised  for  the  moment,  but  a  cure  can  never  be 
wholly  wrought ;  indeed,  Mr.  Youatt,  and  several  other 
writers  agree,  that,  generally  little  wisdom  is  evinced, 
nor  can  any  regard  for  safety  exist  with  him  who  at- 
tempts to  master  an  obstinately-vicious  or  restive 
horse. 

^atinff  results  from  many  causes,  but  must  mere 
fi^uenfly  be  attributed  to  vice  than  playfolness.  In 
weak  horses  it  is  very  dangerous,  as  they  are  apt  to 
feu  backwards,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  best  ridere. 
^en  it  arises  from  a  tender  mouth,  the  remedy  is 
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simple ;  a  light  hand  and  the  snaffle-hridle,  instod 
of  the  curb  and  bit,  will  be  the  immediate  cure.  Some 
riders  employ  the  following  method  with  such  horses 
as  persist  m  this  vice :  they  occasionally  carry  an  oil- 
flask  filled  with  water,  as  soon  as  the  animal  mooats 
into  the  air,  they  break  this  over  his  head,  and  the 
water  running  into  his  eyes  and  ears  makes  him  quickly 
descend  again.  Alter  a  few  repetitions  of  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  a  cure  is  sometimes  effected,  espedally 
where  natural  vice  does  not  exist,  l^he  habit  of  beat- 
ing the  horse's  head  with  a  thick  stick  in  cases  of  tfaia 
vice  is  worse  than  useless,  it  renders  the  animal  dby, 
obstinate,  and  is  apt  to  bring  on  that  terriUe  disease 
of  pole-evil. 

.  JSckmg  is  a  vice  more  frequent  with  mares  than  with 
horses.    When  kicking  in  harness  is  discovered,  tbe 
animal  should  not  be  trusted  again ;  it  is  very  difficult 
to  cure,  and  the  life  or  limbs  of  the  riders  are  always 
endangered  by  it.     When  addicted  to  kicking  in  the 
stable,  a  cure  is  effected  frequently  by  fastening  a  thorn 
bush  or  piece  of  furze  in  such  a  position  that,  if  the 
horse  attempts  such  a  thing,  he  soon  discontinues  it, 
in  preference  to  feeling  the  severity  of  the  fuickles. 
Tbe  application  of  the  log  to  the  leg  is  another  method 
of  treating  violent  kickers.  Tickling  a  horse  will  gene- 
rally end  in  his  atta.ining  the  vice  of  kicking.    V^ 
same  may  be  said  of  all  vices  ;  they  are  generally  the 
result  of  ill-treatment  or  the  folly  of  those  who  have 
the  horses  under  their  charge.     In  draught-horsoB 
iibbing  or  backing  will  often  result  from  the  positioa 
of  the  collar  or  some  sore  on  the  neck ;  in  that  case  a 
remedy  is  easily  prescribed.     Some  horses  have  a  Mr 
tural  aversion  to  the  collar ;  if  persuasion  and  coaxing 
will  not  take  rffect,  a  little  coercion  brings  all  to  a 
raasonable  and  proper  issue :  brutality  effects  nothing, 
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but  is  ofkeatimes  the  antipodes  to  every  thing  that  is 
Ireful,  and  never  produces  the  ohjeet  in  view.  The 
coolest  and  hest-natured  rider  will  always  succeed  the 
best.  Generally,  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  circum* 
^pect  in  every  lesson  to  which  the  horse  is  subject,  in 
chastisement  or  kindness.  The  rider  should  make  it 
a  duty  to  discover  every  quality  of  the  horse,  and  with 
gentleness  and  coaxing  the  good  can  always  be  che- 
risbed,  and  the  bad,  by  proper  restraint  and  correctioi^. 
can  generally  be  cured.  When  running  away  is  a  frew 
quent  practice,  keep  the  horse  well  in  hand,  and  when 
he  feels  inclined  to  halt,  use  the  spur  and  whip  and 
£itigQe  him,  and  he  may  possibly  by  degrees  abandon 
the  vice.  Shying  often  results  from  a  deficiency  in 
sight.  When  no  such  defect  is  present,  the  horse 
should  be  caressed,  and  walked  slowly  up  to  the  object 
of  ]m  terror.  An  article  in  the  ''  Veterinarian,'' 
vritten  by  Mr.  Castly,  a  gentleman  whose  experience 
in  horse-flesh  has  been  considerable,  and  practice  in 
the .  veterinary  art  extensive,  contains  the  following 
wary  just  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

''  FrcHn  whatever  cause  the  vicious  habits  oi  horsea 
laay  originate,  whether  from  some  mismanagement,  or 
frrai  natural  badness  of  temper,  or  from  what  is  termed 
in  Yorkshire  a  nUstetck^  whenever  these  animals  ac- 
quire one  of  them,  and  it  become!  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed, they  very  seldom,  if  ever,  altogether  forget  it. 
In  ief»ence  to  driving,  it  is  so  true  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  kind  of  aphorism,  that  if  a  horse  kicks  once  in 
harness,  no  mattdl  from  what  cause,  he  will  be  liable 
to  kick  ever  afterwards.  A  good  coachman  may  drive 
him,  it  is  true,  and  make  him  go,  but  he  cannot  make 
him  forget  his  vice ;  and  so  it  is  in  riding.  You  may 
conquer  a  restive  horse  ;  you  may  make  him  ride  quiet 
for  months,  nay,^dmost  for  years  together,  but  I  affirm, 

2  c 
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that  under  odier  cireiuiigtaiices»  "and  some  fatme 
opportunity,  he  will  be  sure  to  return  to  his  old  trida 
again." 

In  illustaation  of  these  remarks,  the  writer  gives  two 
notable  instances,  whidi,  firom  th^  siagularitjr,  de- 
serve attention ;  especially  the  last,  which  is  pecolkriy 
diaracteristic  of  the  people  of  our  ''  Sister  Isle,"  when 
it  occurred. 

'*  When  a  very  young  nian,  I  remember  purchasiog 
a  horse  at  a  fair  in  the  north  of  En^and,  that  was 
offered  very  cheap  on  account  of  his  being  unmanage- 
able :  it  was  said  that  nobody  could  ride  him.  We 
found  that  the  animal  objected  to  have  any  thing  jdaced 
upon  his  back,  and  that  when  made  to  move  forward 
with  nothing  more  than  a  saddle  on,  he  instantly  threir 
himself  down  on  his  side  with  great  violence,  and 
would  then  endeavour  to  roll  <m  his  back. 

"  There  was  at  that  time  in  Yorkshire  a  famoes 
eolt-breaker,  known  by  the  name  of  Jumper,  who 
was  almost  as  celebrated  in  that  country  for  taming 
various  horses  into  submissicm,  as  the  famed  Whis- 
perer was  in  Ireland.  We  put  this  animal  into  Jum- 
per's hands,  who  took  him  away,  and  in  about  ten  days 
brought  him  home  again,  certainly  not  looking  worse  ia 
condition,  but  perfectly  subdued,  and  almost  as  obe- 
dient as  a  dog,  for  1^  would  lie  down  at  this  man's 
bidding,  and  only  rise  at  his  command,  and  cany 
double  or  any  thing.  I  took  to  riding  him  myself,  and 
may  say  that  I  was  never  better  carried  for  six  <^  eight 
months,  during  which  time  he  never  showed  the  least 
vice  whatever;  I  then  s(Ad  him  to  a  lincolnshiie 
farmer,  who  said  that  he  would  give  him  a  summer's 
run  at  grass,  and  show  him  a  very  fine  horse  at  tbe 
great  Horncastle  fair. 

*'  Happening  to  meet  this  gentleman  thQ  followiag 
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year,  I  naturally  enough  inquired  after  my  old  friend. 
'  Oh/  said  he,  '  that  was  a  bad  bosineaa;  the  horsa 
turned  out  a  sad  rebel.  The  first  tune  we  attempted 
to  mount  him,  after  getting  him  up  from  grass,  lie  in 
an  instant  threw  the  man  down  with  the  greatest 
violence,  pitching  him  several  yards  over  his  head ; 
and  after  that  he  threw  every  one  that  attempted  to 
get  on  his  back«  If  he  could  not  throw  his  rider  he 
would  throw  hhnself  down.  We  could  do  nothing 
with  him,  and  I  was  obUged  at  last  to  sell  him  to  go  in 
a  stage-coach.' " 

This  ''  Jumper  "  appears  to  have  been  an  extraor- 
dinary character,  sometimes  dressed  in  the  skin  of  a 
bear,  at  other  times  fantastically  attired  with  ribands, 
&c.,  and  was  not  particular  on  what  he  exercised  hia 
power,  whether  horse,  bullock,  or  any  other  animali 
and  used  frequently  to  be  seen  riding  a  bufialo.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  most  surprising  strength  and  fearless- 
ness, and  was  not  deficient  in  agility  and  quickness ; 
and  in  these  chiefly  depended  his  great  success  in  the 
art  of  taming  and  training  his  antagonists ;  although 
these  occasionally  failed,  none  were  ever  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  means  he  employed  when  his 
physical  strength  proved  inefficient.  Sullivan,  to 
whom  the  other  stories  relate,  seems  to  use  very 
di^ent  measures,  never  having  recourse  to  brute 
force. 

The  other  account  is  connected  with  the  celebrated 
"  Irish  Whisperer,"  called  SuUivan,  whose  feats  were 
first  made  public  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  in  his 
"  Statistical  Survey  of  Cork." 

"  At  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1804,"  (Mr.  Castly  con- 
tinues), "  Mr.  Whalley's  King  Pippin  was  brought  on 
Curragh,  at  Kildare,  to  run :  he  was  a  horse  of  the  most 
^vtraordinary  savage  and  vicious  disposition.     His 
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particular  propensity  was  that  of  flying  at  and  worry- 
ing any  person  who  came  within  his  reach ;  and,  if  he 
had  an  opportunity  he  would  get  his  head  round,  seize 
his  rider  by  the  leg  with  his  teeth,  and  drag  him  down 
from  his  hack.  For  this  reason  he  was  always  riddeo 
in  what  is  called  a  sword,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  strong  flat  stick,  having  one  end  attached  to  the 
cheek  of  the  bridle,  and  the  other  to  the  girth  of  the 
saddle,  a  contrivance  to  prevent  a  horse  of  this  kbid 
from  getting  at  his  rider. 

''  King  Pippin  had  long  been  difficult  to  manage, 
and  dangerous  to  go  near;   but  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  he  could  not  be  got  out  to  run  at  all.    No- 
body could  put  the  bridle  upon  his  head.     It  being 
Easter  Monday,  and  consequently  agreat  holiday,  there 
was  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the 
Curragh,  consisting  principally  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry ;  and  one  countryman,  more  fearless  than 
the  rest  of  the  lookers-on,  forgetting,  or  perhaps  never 
dreaming  that  the  better  part  of  courage  is  discretion, 
volunteered  his  services  to  bridle  the  horse.     No 
sooner  had  he  committed  himself  in  this  operation, 
than  King  Pippin  seized  him  somewhere  about  the 
shoulders  or  chest,  and,  says  Mr.  Watts,  (the  gentle- 
man from  whom  Mr.  Castly  obtained  his  information), 
*  I  know  of  nothing  I  can  compare  it  to  so  much  as  a 
dog  shaking  a  rat.'     Fortunately  for  the  poor  fellow, 
his  body  was  very  thickly  covered  with  clothes,  for  on 
such  occasions  an  Irishman  of  this  class  is  fond  of  dis- 
playing his  wardrobe,  and  if  he  has  three  coats  at  ail 
in  the  world,  he  is  sure  to  put  them  all  on. 

"  This  circumstance,  in  all  probability,  saved  the  in- 
dividual who  had  so  gallantly  volimteered  the  forlorn 
hope.  His  person  was  so  deeply  enveloped  in  extra- 
teguments,  that  the  horse  never  fairly  got  hold  of  his 
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akiii,  aad  I  understand  that  he  esoaped  with  little  in* 
jury,  beside  the  sadly-rent  and  totally-ruined  state  of 
his  toggery. 

*^  The  Whisperer  was  sent  for,  who,  having  arrived, 
was  shut  up  with  the  horse  all  night,  and  in  the  mom« 
ing  he  exhibited  this  hitherto  ferocious  animal  follow- 
ing him  about  the  course  like  a  dog,  tying  down  at  his 
command,  suffering  his  mouth  to  be  opened,  and  any 
person's  hand  to  be  introduced  into  it :  in  short,  as 
quiet  as  a  sheep. 

**  He  came  out  the  same  meeting  and  won  a  race, 
and  his  docility  continued  satisfactory  for  a  long  time ; 
but  at  the  end  of  about  three  years  his  vice  returned, 
and  then  he  is  said  to  have  killed  a  man,  for  which  he 
was  destroyed." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  work  already  men- 
tioned gives  the  following  account  of  this  man,  with  an 
example  of  his  skill  in  the  art  of  brealdng  vicious 
horses : — 

^'  I  once  saw  his  skill  tried  on  a  horse  which  could 
never  before  be  brought  to  stand  for  a  smith  to  shoe 
him.  The  day  after  Sullivan's  half-hour's  lecture  I 
went,  not  without  some  incredulity,  to  the  smith's 
shop,  with  many  other  curious  spectators,  where  we 
were  eye  witnesses  of  the  complete  success  of  his  art. 
This,  too,  had  been  a  troop-horse,  and  it  was  supposed, 
not  without  reason,  that  after  regimental-discipline  had 
failed  no  other  would  be  found  availing.  I  observed 
that  the  animal  appeared  terrified  whenever  Sullivan 
either  spoke  or  looked  at  him ;  how  that  extraordinary 
ascendancy  could  have  been  obtained  is  difficult  to 
conjecture. 

"  He  seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive  power  of  in- 
spiring awe,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  natural  intrepidity, 
in  which,  I  believe,  a  great  part  of  his  art  consisted, 
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thou^  the  areunurtance  of  the  tete^a^te  shorn  that 
cm  particolaur  occasions  something  more  mnst  havebeea 
added  to  it.  A  faculty  like  this  would  in  some  hands 
hxve  made  a  fortune,  and  I  understand  that  great  offisrs 
were  made  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  ateoad 
But  hunting  was  his  passion.  He  lived  at  home  in  tbe 
style  most  agreeable  to  his  disposition,  and  nothing 
could  kiduce  him  to  quit  Duhallow  and  the  fai^ 
hounds." 

The  author  of  **  Fairy  Legends,  and  Traditicms 
of  Ireland/'  thus  describes  his  abilities  and  appear- 
ance:—^ 

^'  He  was  an  awkward  ignorant  rustic  of  the  fewest 
class,  of  the  name  of  Sulliyan,  but  better  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  '  Whisperer.'  His  occupation  was 
horse-breaking.  The  nickname  he  acquired  finom  the 
vulgar  notion  of  his  being  able  to  communicate  to  the 
animal  what  he  wished  by  means  of  a  whisper ;  and  the 
singularity  of  his  method  seemed  in  some  degree  to 
justify  the  attribute.  In  his  own  neighbourhood,  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact,  made  it  less  remarkable,  bat  I 
doubt  if  any  instance  of  similar  subjugating  talent  is  to 
be  found  cm  record.  As  far  as  the  sphere  of  his  ooor- 
trol  extended,  the  boast  of  innt,  vidi,  mciy  was  mare 
justly  claimed  by  Sullivan  than  by  Ceesar  himself. 

''  How  his  art  was  acquired,  and  in  what  it  consisted, 
is  likely  to  be  for  ever  unknown,  as  he  has  lately  l^ 
the  world  (about  1810),  without  divulging  it.  His 
son,  who  follows  the  same  trade,  possesses  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  art,  having  either  never  learned  the 
true  secret  or  being  incapable  of  putting  it  into  prae* 
tice.  The  wonder  of  his  skill  consisted  in  the  celerity 
of  the  operation,  which  was  performed  in  private  with- 
out any  apparent  means  of  coercion.  Every  descrip^ 
tion  of  horse,  or  even  mule,  whether  previously  broken 
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«r  mdiandled,  whatever  their  peculiar  faahita  or  vicas 
might  hare  been,  submitted  'without  Aow  of  resistaipce 
to  the  magical  influenoe  of  his  art,  and  in  the  ahcirt 
space  of  half  ao  hour  became  gentle  and  traciaUe. 
Has  effect^  though  instantaneously  produned,  ma 
generally  durable.  Though  more  submifisiTe  to  him 
than  others,  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  docility 
unknown  before. 

"  When  sent  for  to  tame  a  viciotts  beaat,  for  which 
he  was  either  paid  according  to  the  distance,  or  gene- 
rally two  or  three  goiiieaa,  he  directed  the  stable  in 
which  he  and  the  object  of  the  experiment  wene  to  be 
ihut,  with  orders  Hot  to  open  the  door  until*  a  signal 
was  given.  After  a  tete-a-tete  of  about  half  an  hour, 
during  which  little  or  no  bustle  was  heaiid,  the  signal 
was  made,  and  upon  opening  the  door  the  horse  ap^ 
peared  l3riQg  down,  and  the  man  by  hsis  side  playing 
with  him  like  a  child  with  a  puppy-dog.  From  that 
time  he  was  found  willing  to  submit  to  any  disci{^e, 
iowev«ar  repugnant  to  his  nature  bdfore/' 

Afr.  Casdy  saw  the  son  of  this  SulUvan  try  ibis  efforts 
on  a  horse  of  the  regiment  to  wliidbi  that  ^lenttesQtan 
belonged,  but  the  mantle  of  the  father  not  having 
dropped  on  the  son,  it  proved  a  total  &ilure.  The 
elder  Sullivan's  fame  rests  upon  the  authority  of  so 
liany  persons  worthy  of  credit,  that  the  performance 
of  such  wonders  as  the  most  savage  horses  yielding  at 
onoe  to  liis  influenoe  might  otherwise  be  doubted. 


ON  STABLE  MANAGEMENT. 

Nothing  tends  so  materially  to  unprove  the  apfiear- 
ance,  condition,  and  health  of  the  horse,  w  proper 
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Stable  Management ;  it  necessarily,  therefore,  from  its 
importance,  demands  our  strictest  observation  and 
care,  since  to  negligence  in  this  department  of  the 
general  economy  of  the  animal  may  be  traced  most  of 
those  diseases  which  militate  against  and  derange  the 
natural  functions  of  the  body. 

In  his  natural  state,  the  horse  enjoys  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fresh  and  pure  w*,  with  no  restriction  of  light ; 
the  first  things  then  that  claim  our  attention  must  be 
the  Construction  and  Ventilation  of  the  stables. 

In  the  construction  of  these  buildings  there  are  many 
points  to  be  kept  in  view ;  viz.,  situation,  loftiness,  the 
due  width  of  stalls,  and  a  proper  decUvity  of  the 
floor. 

Situe^n  is  a  thing  to  which  we  are  unable,  ver)r 
frequently,  to  attend :  an  elevated  spot  is  always  to  be 
taken  if  possible :  valleys  and  wet  marshy  ground  are 
very  prejudicial  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  horse: 
all  low  situations  are  apt  to  exhale  a  moist  and  chilly 
air,  which  will  engender  rheumatism  or  colds,  and 
at  times  even  fever.  The  soil  is  also  much  drier  on 
high  ground  than  in  a  hollow. 

Loftiness  is  particularly  essential ;  it  allows  s  freer 
circulation  of  air  than  when  the  building  is  low. 

The  size  of  the  stable  must  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  horses  it  is  intended  to  contain.  For  half  a 
dozen,  forty  feet  in  length  by  fourteen  in  width  is  as 
little  a  space  as  could  be  allowed  for  their  use.  The 
height  should  vary  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  al- 
though they  seldom  rise  higher  than  twelve,  and  some 
not  so  much,  especially  when  the  loft  is  over  the 
stalls. 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  plaster  the  roof  or 

ceiling ;  in  the  first  instance  it  prevents  the  admissioa 

\    of  any  currents  of  air ;  in  the  other,  it  keeps  the  bad  at- 
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mosphere  of  a  close  stable  from  penetrating  throiigli 
the  crevices  of  the  boards,  and  this,  in  a  great  measure, 
preserves  the  hay  or  other  dry  food  kept  there,  and 
which,  by  such  neglect,  is  rendered  highly  injurious 
and  unwholesome  from  the  rank  taste  and  smell  it  ac- 
quires. 

The  width  of  the  stall  should  be  about  six  feet,  by  no 
means  less.  There  is  but  little  flexibility  in  the  spine 
of  the  horse,  and  great  and  irremediable  danger  has 
followed  any  sudden  motion  of  turning  the  animal 
hastily  in  a  confined  space.  Nine  or  ten  feet  should 
be  the  length,  and  the  height  such  as  to  prevent  them 
smelling  each  other. 

Each  stall  should  be  furnished  with  a  rack  and 
manger ;  the  manger  should  be  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  common  rack 
is  made  with  staves  in  the  'front ;  another  method  is 
sometimes  made  use  of — the  hinder  portion  of  the  rack 
u  made  of  wood,  and  gradually  slopes  in  an  inclined 
plane  towards  the  front,  terminating  about  two  feet 
downwards ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  front  is  entirdy 
closed,  the  staves  only  being  found  in  the  upper  part. 
By  the  use  of  this  rack  there  will  not  only  be  a  great 
saving  of  the  hay,  from  the  inability  of  the  animal 
pulling  it  down  upon  the  litter,  by  which  means  a  vast 
quantity  is  oflen  wasted,  but  the  hay-seeds  and  dust 
^  not  be  so  liable  to  fall  on  the  horse's  head,  to  the 
frequent  injury  of  his  eyes. 

The  length  of  the  halter  should  not  be  more  than 
four  or  five  feet,  which  will  be  .sufficient  to  allow  him 
to  lie  down  ¥rtth  ease. 

As  regards  the  declivity  of  the  floor,  many  stables 
have  a  descent  highly  injurious  and  inconvenient  to 
the  animal.  It  is  true«  that  when  the  paving  slopes 
considerably  the  urme  will  flow  more  readily  from  the 

2  D 
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litter,  bat  the  injury  done  to  the  ligaments  of  the  joints 
and  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  legs,  by  being  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch,  is  not  easily  remedied. 

**  The  pain  of  this  position,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  any  one  standing  ashort 
time  with  his  toes  higher  than  his  heels,  in  which  case 
the  calves  of  his  legs  will  be  so  much  affected  as  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Hence, 
when  the  horse  is  not  eating,  he  always  endeavours  to 
find  a  level  standing,  either  by  placing  himself  across 
the  stall,  or  by  retreating  as  far  back  as  his  halter  will 
allow,  so  that  lus  hind-legs  may  reach  the  opposite  side 
of  the  channel.  He  is  also  obliged  to  balance  himself 
by  standing  with  his  fore-legs  farther  under  his  body, 
which  gives  him  a  bad  habit  of  going;  and  also  by  re- 
moving the  pressure  from  the  heels  to  the  toes,  tends 
to  increase  that  contraction  to  which  the  feet,  in  the 
stable,  are  always  more  or  less  disposed.  The  hind- 
legs,  too,  are  always  more  inclined  to  swell  from  this 
circumstance,  and  the  horse  when  lying  down  fre- 
quently slips  backwards  in  such  a  nmnner,  that,  being 
at  the  utmost  length  of  the  halter,  he  is  unable  to  rise  on 
his  legs  owing  lo  the  confinement  of  Ins  head  and  neck." 

The  greatest  inclination  of  the  ground-surface  of  the 
atall  should  scarcely  exceed  half  an  inch  in  a  yard,  and 
this  should  be  carried  on  to  the  gutter.  Som  ,  how- 
ever, prefer  a  perfect  level,  in  which  case  the  urine 
may  be  carried  off  by  means  of  a  grating  about  six 
inches  square,  and  this  has  commonication  with  a  drain 
under  the  surface.  The  floors  of  stalls  is  made  of  va- 
rious materials  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor ;  the  best 
is  made  of  hard  bricks,  next  to  which  lime-stone  is 
preferable ;  these  should  not  be  less  than  a  foot  s({uare. 
The  method  of  flooring  with  oaken  planks  is  very  ex- 
pensive, but  some  prefer  it  as  more  elastic,  preserving 
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a  more  equal  temperature,  and  not  so  readily  broken 
by  the  pawing  of  the  animal  as  stone  or  brick 

The  use  of  a  litter  is  absolutely  Deoessary,  as  pr&- 
yenting  many  diseases  of  the  feet,  and  preserving  a 
natural  and  necessary  moisture.  ^'  We  do  not  like/' 
ssfs  Mr.  Youatt,  "  the  naked  and  uncomfortable  ap- 
pearance of  the  stable;  and  we  cannot  forget  the 
difierence  in  t)ur  own  feelings,  whether  we  stand  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  hard  stones  or  a  soft  carpet,  and 
espedaUy  whether  we  beat  our  feet  upon  the  one  or 
the  other.  We  are  disposed  to  say  that  humanity  and 
a  proper  care  of  the  foot  of  the  horse  should  induce  us 
to  keep  some  litter  under  him  during  the  day ;  but  his 
feet  need  not  sink  so  deeply  in  it  that  their  temperature 
should  be  much  affected." 

We  must  now  consider  another  very  important 
branch  of  the  Stable  Management,  viz.,  the  VentUation 
and  admissian  of  hghi  to  the  buildings,  both  of  which 
dre  too  frequently  totally  disregarded. 

In  a  dose  stable,  the  air  is  not  only  hot,  but  im- 
pure ;  the  drcumstanoe  of  several  horses  being  shut 
up  during  many  hom^  with  every  breath  of  aur  ex* 
duded,  contaminates  the  atmosphere ;  the  very  breath 
of  the  animals  corrupts  it,  and  renders  it  unwholesome ; 
and  this  passes  from  time  to  time  through  the  lungs, 
produces  an  imperfect  digestion,  stops  the  healthy 
course  of  the  blood,  and  soon  every  Amotion  of  life 
becomes  deranged.  In  such  cases,  when  the  stable- 
door  is  first  opened  in  the  morning,  a  strong,  bad,  and 
impressive  smell  rushes  out ;  and  as  soon  as  the  per- 
son enters,  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  is 
sometimes  so  great  that  perspiration  will  follow.  From 
this  room  the  animal  li  shortly  brought  forth  to  his 
daily  exercise :  the  natural  consequence  of  such  sudden 
teandtions  must  sooner  or  later  be  disease. 
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It  is  observed,  that  "  the  efflmria  of  aiunwl  bodies, 
like  all  the  other  excretions,  is  oonstaiitiy  mnmng  bto 
a  putrefactive  state,  and  this  most  point  oat  very  for* 
ctUjr  the  necessity  of  a  proper  ventilation  in  stables, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  dnng  and 
nrine  add  greatly  to  the  evil. 

''  Bot  the  desire  of  giving  the  horae  a  fine  coat  in 
winter  induces  those  who  have  the  care  of  him  to  keep 
the  stable  as  hot  as  possible,  by  excluding,  to  the  al- 
most of  their  power,  the  external  air.  As  &r  as 
appearance  goes,  this  custom  has  the  desired  eflfect ; 
but  the  consequences  are,  that  the  animal  is  rendered 
more  ddicate,  and  more  liable  to  catdi  cold  whenever 
he  happens  to  stand  in  a  colder  situation  than  that  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  Stables  that  are  kept  hot, 
and  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  are  always  ertremely 
damp.  This  arises  from  the  breath  and  the  vapour 
of  the  horse's  body  becoming  cond^ised  on  the  sorfrce 
of  the  walls  and  running  down  them  in  a  liquid  state* 

When  the  moisture  has  remained  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  it  acquires  an  unpleasant  and  sickly  smell, 
and  which  must  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  an  animal 
destined,  in  a  state  of  nature,  to  be  surrounded  with 
pure  and  unwholesome  air.  In  a  state  of  healdi,  a 
certain  evaporation  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  is 
constantly  goLugon;  this  is  called  the  insensible  per-* 
spiration.  Hiis  vapour  is  absorbed  by  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  ab- 
sorption will  be  in  proportion  to  the  change  which  the 
air  undergoes  by  circulation.  Thua,  if  the  horse  be 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  the  evaporation  is  much  mofe 
rapid  than  when  he  is  confined  in  the  stable.  This 
evaporation  unloads  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  invigorates 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  gives  a  general  tone 
of  health  and  spirit  to  the  whole  animal  macbiae« 
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Vpooklhia  ground,  ilienefore^  the  aeoeasity  of  attending 
to  tbeprqmr  mens  of  ventilaticm  in  fhe  contraction 
qI  the  stable  must  be  soffiGiently  evident/' 

It  now  remains  for  ns  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  efiecting  an  dbject  so  veiy  necessary^ 

According  to  the  size  of  the  stable,  and  the  number 
of  horses  kept  therein,  it  will  be  fo\md  very  convenient 
to  have  one  or  two  large  tubes,  whose  diameter  shall 
not  be  less  than  six  or  eight  inches ;  these  are  carried 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  through  the  roof,  and 
must  be  furnished  with  caps  to  (H'event  the  rain  beat- 
lag  into  the  building. 

Where  the  loft  is  above  the  stall  such  a  process  q£ 
admitting  air  would  not  be  practicable;  gratmgs  in 
that  case  may  be  used,  and  these  must  be  placed  suffi- 
oently  high  to  prevent  the  current  of  air  coming  di» 
lectly  upon  the  faorse^ 

Another  mode  is  to  have  windows  fixed  at  equal 
distances  and  at  a  tolerable  height ;  these  are  openr « 
by  means  of  pulleys,  and  answer  the  double  purpose 
of  ventilation  and  the  admission  of  light :  and  on  thi^ 
subject  it  will  be  our  duty  next  to  expatiate. 

Nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  the  eyes  as  a  sudden 
transition  £rom  darkness  to  a  glaring  light,  and  yet  this 
is  heedlessly  disregarded  by  very  many  who  have 
horses  under  their  charge. 

It  is  well  known,  and,  doubtless,  most  persons  have 
experienced,  the  very  unpleasant  sensation  of  a  mingled 
pain  and  giddiness,  which  is  not  readily  dismissed,  after 
emerging  from  a  dark  room  or  passage,  and  suddenly 
<2oniiag  into  contact  with  the  Ught  of  an  onMnary  dull 
day,  not  to  mention  the  greater  glare  when  the  sun  is 
ddning  bright  and  fiilL  Daily  repetitions  of  this 
would  gradually  injure  the  eyesight,  and  very  pro* 
bably  Uindness  would  be  the  event. 
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It  IB  equally  the  same  with  the  eye  of  an  animal,  for 
that  organ  is  alike  tender ;  and  in  the  horse's  we  may 
trace  other  evils  arising  from  this  carelessness  or  ne- 
glect ;  they  have  frequently  become  shy,  and  not  an- 
frequently  starters,  from  the  effect  of  mistaking  objects 
and  their  distance,  during  the  period  of  this  imp«:fect 
vision. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  nrach  light  is  admitted 
into  stables,  the  walls  should  not  be  bri^t ;  white- 
wash is  too  glaring.  A  dead,  dull  colour,  is  preferable. 

Some  paint  all  the  wood-work  of  the  building,  and 
wash  it  carefully  once  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  : 
this  is  very  judicious,  and  gives  to  the  stable  an  ap- 
pearance of  cleanliness  as  well  as  neatness. 

We  will  dose  this  subject  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks. At  all  times  it  is  better  to  remove  the  litter 
before  it  has  become  tainted,  than  allow  it  to  be  used 
too  long  to  the  prejudice  of  health  and  comfort.  No- 
thing is  lost  by  taking  away  any  portion  that  has  be- 
come bad  and  unwholesome,  and  adding  a  small 
quantity  oi  fresh,  straw.  Dung  should  likewise  be 
swept  away  as  soon  as  dropped,  and  the  stables  shotdd 
be  carefully  washed  at  least  once  a-day ;  this  is  better 
done  when  the  horses  are  at  exercise.  The  custom  oi 
having  a  goat  in  the  stables  is  not  exploded .  It  is  better 
not  to  admit  any  animals  or  fowls. 

The  farmer's  horse  requires  hut  little  grooming,  nor 
such  as  are  turned  out  to  grass.  The  brush  and  curry* 
comb  are  highly  necessary  for  horses  kept  in  stabks 
and  worked  only  occasionally.  Good  rubbings  pro^ 
motes  circulation  of  the  blood,  opens  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  creates  a  healthy  perspiration,  and  serves  instead 
of  exercise ;  further,  without  well  grooming,  no  horse 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  fine  coat. 

In  fair  weather  the  horse  should  be  cleaned  m  the 
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air,  and  not  m  the  stable.  When  the  animab  are 
regularly  looked  to,  the  curry-comb  need  not  be  so 
immoderately  nsed  as  some  will  constantly  do.  A 
brush  will  be  much  more  effective. 

Hand-rubbing  at  times,  especially  the  legs  of  a  tired 
horse,  is  very  beneficial,  and  will  often  prevent  <fi- 

sease. 
Neatness  is  always  requisite  in  stables,  and  in  that 

case  the  appearance  is  more  healthy  and  comfortable. 

Every  article  should  be  hung  or  laid  in  its  proper 

place,  and  no  pails  shonld  be  left  standing  about  the 

stalk 
Water  should  never  stand  in  the  stables  before  the 

horse  drinks  it ;  if  the  chill  is  to  be  taken  off,  the 

addition  of  a  little  hot  water  is  preferable,  and  quite  as 

easily  done. 


THE  VARIOUS  COLOURS  OP  HORSES. 

lUh.  Gibson,  as  well  as  many  horsemen  of  the  present 
day,  entertained  an  opinion  that  not  only  was  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  animal  linked  with  his  being  of  a 
good  colour  and  well  marked,  but  that  certain  colours 
or  marks  denoted  his  good  or  bad  qualities.  An  old 
adage  asserts  that  *^  a  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad 
colour,"  and  a  Uttle  reflection  will  soon  convince  us 
of  this,  for  daily  observation  will  prove  that  firequently 
the  most  handsome  and  sightly  horses  are  affected  with 
▼ices,  while  such  as  are  badly  marked,  or  have  no 
particular  colour,  have  qualities  which  make  the  owner 
TOwiUing  to  dispose  of  him.  Mr.  Gibson's  opinion  on 
this  subject  is  as  follows : — 


L. 
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"  The  Ba^s  have  their  name  from  the  aettddanqe 
their  colour  bears  to  that  of  a  dried  bay-leaf.  These 
horses  gmierally  have  the  tail  and  mane  black,  with  a 
dark  streak  down  the  back.  The  shade,  however, 
varies  considerably.  Dark  bays  have  also  their  knees 
and  pasterns  black ;  while  others  have  the  whole  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  legs  this  dark  colour.  Some  li^t 
bays  incline  to  a  brown,  and  are  more  or  less 
dappled. 

''  The  Chemut. — ^Of  this  colour  there  are  many  good 
horses,  and  their  appearance  is  generally  extremdy 
beautiful,  especially  what  is  termed  the  true  chesaat, 
which  admits  of  no  variety  of  shade,  and  this  happen 
when  the  coat  is  compounded  of  three  tints — ^the  root 
of  the  hair  is  light,  the  centre  dark,  and  the  extremity 
of  a  pale  brown.  There  are,  however,  degrees  lighter 
or  darker :  such  horses  as  have  white  or  party-coloured 
legs  are  not  so  handsome  as  those  of  the  one  colour. 
The  beautiful  chesnut-tint  approaching  to  the  &llow«* 
colour  looks  remarkably  well. 

''  The  Sorrel  differs  in  this  from  the  chesnut,  that 
the  colours  are  so  intermixed,  and  a  reddish  tint  often 
predominates,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fox -colour. 
Such  horses  are  often  bald  over  the  face,  and  the  tail 
and  mane  is  of  a  sandy  hue.  It  is  generally  beheved 
that  those  horses  which  have  much  white  about  their 
limbs  are  faulty  in  the  feet  and  tender  in  constitution; 
hence  the  chesnut  is  preferable  in  most  instances, 
whether  for  beauty  or  goodness. 

"  The  Brown  is  thought  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
bay  or  chesnut.  The  shades  of  this  colour  are  various ; 
the  manes  and  tails  of  such  horses  are  generally  black, 
as  also  their  joints.  Brown  horses  grow  gradually 
lighter  towards  the  belly  and  flanks;  and  many  are 
light  and  mealy  about  the  muzzle.     The  stout  and 
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senriceabk  horses  used  for  draught  are  very  often 
of  this  colour. 

*'  The  Black  horses  of  a  jet  and  shining  black,  with 
little  or  no  white,  are  very  handsome.  Too  much  white 
greatly  detracts  from  their  beauty.  English  horses 
have  much  more  white  than  the  black  horses  of  any 
other  country.  The  marks  of  these  hoi^es  vary  con- 
siderably; those  which  are  composed  of  brown  are 
esteemed  constitutionally  strong.  Mr.  Gibson  con- 
sidered the  English  black-horses,  especially  of  the  cast 
lund,  not  so  hardy  as  the  bay  or  chesnut. 

"  The  Oreys  have  the  greatest  diversity  of  colomr. 
The  dapple-greys  retain  their  colour  longer  than  any 
others,  and  this  being  considered  the  sign  of  a  strong 
sad  healthy  constitution,  they  are  the  most  esteemed. 
The  iron-grey  looks  well,  but  wants  the  requisite  just 
JMfflaed.  The  silver-greys  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
good.  ITie  nutmeg-greys,  especklly  when  the  dapple 
Biixture  partakes  of  the  bay  or  chesnut,  are  not  only 
beautiful,  but  are  generally  very  hardy  and  service- 
able. 

"  The  Roan  participates  of  many  colours,  with  a 
preponderance  of  white ;  where  the  intermixture  is 
<^f  the  bay  or  nutmeg  the  horses  are  sometimes  faand- 
wme.  There  are,  however,  a  great  variety  of  these, 
bnt  most  of  them  are  better  and  stronger  than  their 
aj^pearance  bespeaks  them. 

"  ITie  Strawberry  is  not  materially  different  from  the 
n)an  or  the  sorrel,  having  a  semblance  to  both,  being 
getierally  marked  with  white  on  the  face  and  legs ; 
where  there  is  a  mixture  of  bay,  the  horse  is  frequently 
handsome  and  good:  these,  however,  are  not  very 
common. 

"  The  !>«»,  the  fallow-colour,  and  the  cream,  aM 
nut  unlflce  each  other,  and  are  generally  found  with  a 

2  B 
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list  down  the  back,  with  their  manes  and  tails  black. 
Dun-borses  are  often  very  usefhl,  and  arc  mostly  takeu 
by  the  country- people.  The  mouse  and  lead-colour 
are  the  most  ordinary ;  these  haye  a  list  on  the  bade 
which  goes  off  into  a  soft  shade,  as  the  back  of  the 
eel,  and)  on  that  account,  acquire  the  name  of  '  eel- 
backed.'  The  cream-coloured  horses  are  often  very 
good  and  beautiful.  The  royal  stud  of  this  descripticm 
are  bred  in  Hanover,  and  appear  to  be  a  distinct  breed 
from  the  rest ;  their  manes  and  tails  incline  to  the 
chesnut ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  red,  like  the  ferret's, 
with  a  white  iris.  The  tawny-dun  is  tinted  with  darker 
shades,  and  is  occasionally  dappled :  these,  when  well 
matched,  look  very  well." 

There  are  several  other  coloured  horses,  as  the  flea- 
bitten,  peach-coloured,  &c.,  but  these  are  not  very 
common.  Germany  has  horses  of  a  very  peculiar 
breed,  spotted  with  black,  red,  yellow,  and  other  co- 
lours :  these  sell  more  for  curiositv,  or  are  reserved  as 
presents  to  great  men,  for  they  seldom  possess  any 
pecuUar  excellence.  The  snow-white  palfrey  fi»m 
Spain,  and  not  exceeding  the  Galloway  in  size,  is 
nearly  extinct.  The  pied-horses  are  such  as  have  a 
mixture  of  white  with  some  other  colour ;  they  are 
not  generally  esteemed  as  hackneys,  nor  in  the  team, 
being  more  used  for  light  carriages.  White  legs  and 
feet  are  always  weaker  than  those  of  any  other 
colour. 


ON  BREEDING. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  mares  generally  come 
into  heat,  and  the  average  time  of  their  going  with  fod 
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18  generally  eleven  months,  gometimoB  more  and  spme^ 
times  lessy  acx^ording  to  circumstances.  May  is  tlie 
month  from  which  ages  are  always  datisd.  The  most 
material  thing  to  be  observed  in  breeding  is  the  quahty 
of  the  sire  and  dam,  for  peculiarity  of  form  and  cou* 
stitution  is  inherent,  and  descends,  from  generation  to 
g^iejation ;  hence  the  necessity  of  attention  to  those 
niceties  which  breeders  are  often  apt  to  forget  and 
pass  over ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  that  one  of  the  parents 
be  good  and  the  other  but  indifferent,  for  the  perfection 
of  the  sire  may  be  lost  through  the  deiSiciencies  of  the 
mare,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  selection  of  a  stallion  many  things  should  be 
observed.  There  should  be  general  imifonnity  and 
compactness  in  every  part,  without  an  atom  of  super- 
fluous wei^t  or  size  of  carcass.  The  height  should 
depend  upon  the  occupation  the  foal  is  destined  to 
fulfil.  The  legs  should  be  particularly  examined,  and 
disease  should  pervade  no  part  of  the  system.  Fat, 
heavy  horses,  with  thick  legs,  and  cosurse  unseemly 
headis,  should  always  be  avoided.  Horses  that  are 
Uind,  or  broken-winded,  must  be  shmmed.  Temper 
is  an  essential  point,  for  vice  is  frequently  hereditary, 
and  when  this  is  carried  to  any  extent  it  more  than 
eiitwei^  other  good  qualities.  Stallions  which  cover 
for  smaU  sums  of  money  are  not  generally  to  be  trusted ; 
the  pricjB  is  often  a  temptation  to  many  who  are  un« 
willing  to  give  much,  and  the  consequenbce  is,  they  are 
hfought  to  cover  too  many  mares  in  a  season,  and  as 
the  period  advances  their  stamina  fisuls,  and  their  pro- 
duee  is  ofteja  weak  wad  small  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
cesB  oi  exertion  they  have  undergone. 

As  regards  the  mare,  it  is  now  better  understood 
Uiat  the  dam  contributes  as  much,  or  perh^[>s  more, 
to  the  production  of  a  healthy  stock  than  the  sire.    It 
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is  essential  that  she  be  in  fiill  possession  of  her  natural 
strength  and  powers ;  the  form  should  not  be  defective, 
nor  should  there  exist  want  of  blood :  the  absurd  idea 
of  having  a  big-bellied  and  long-backed  mare,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  exploded.  The  vigour  of  the  constituticm 
determines  much  more  in  favour  of  the  foal  than  the 
size  of  the  dam's  belly.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose 
that  a  mare  that  has  once  been  good,  and  capaUe 
of  great  exertion,  should,  when  old,  and  no  Icmger  fitted 
for  ordinary  work,  produce  ofispring  equally  effici^t 
as  when  in  her  prime ;  the  foal  must  inherit  some 
of  the  weakness  of  the  present  nature  and  broken-doim 
constitution.  Mares  will  breed  at  four  years  old ;  some 
call  in  the  stallion  at  three ;  but  when  two  years  only 
are  allowed  to  elapse,  the  system  should  be  reprobated 
for  many  reasons  :  strength  and  beauty  at  such  an  age 
must  still  be  absent ;  and  thus  not  only  is  the  dam 
rendered  inefficient  sooner  than  another  that  has  been 
allowed  to  run  longer,  but  the  foal  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  be  either  healthy  or  strong  in  constitutioa. 
One  month  after  foaling  the  mare  may  be  put  to  the 
stallion ;  although  nine  days  will  sometimes  suffice,  yet 
this  is  generally  deemed  too  early,  as  the  dam  is  ne- 
cessitated to  nourish  two  ofispring  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  excessively  weakening,  and  liable  to  injure 
one  or  other  of  the  foals. 

The  sign  of  a  mare  being  in  heat  is  the  ejection  of  a 
viscid  whitish  lymph,  and  the  inflation  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  vulva ;  she  neighs  frequently,  and  exhibits 
great  desire  for  the  horse :  when  she  has-  conceived 
she  shows  no  further  desire,  and  the  fluid  stops,  which 
is  generally  a  certain  sign.  The  sixth  month  decides,  I 
when  she  should  be  allowed  good  substantial  food ;  two 
feeds  of  com  every  day.  At  this  age  abortion  is  liable 
to  occur ;  hence  great  gentleness  and  care  should  be 
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excardsed  towards  them.    Moderate  ezerdse  is  also 
essential ;  but  when  the  mare  is  used  in  harness  it  is 
veiy  dangerous  to  use  her  on  bad  roads,  or  to  pull 
heavy  or  dead  weights.    When  the  period  of  foaling 
draws  nigh,  she  should  be  separated  from  other  horses; 
and  in  the  act  of  bringing  forth,  nature  generally  per- 
forms the  operation  infinitely  better  than  when  himian 
aid  is  called  in ;  but  in  some  cases  there  may  exist  a 
fitde  difficulty,  and  an  apparent  uneasiness  and  un- 
usoal  labouring,  then  assistance  is  useful,  but  even  then 
it  requires  some  judgment.     Having  foaled,  turn  the 
mare  into  a  fine  pasture,  in  which  there  is  a  shed  to 
slielter  her  if  the  weather  comes  on  wet.  The  foal  may 
be  weaned  at  five  or  six  months  old.     Although  it  is 
hiown  that  mares  take  the  horse  early  after  foaling, 
the  breed  is  much  finer,  and  the  mare  herself  retains 
her  vigour  and  utiUty  much  longer,  when  put  to  the 
stallion  only  every  other  year. 

Disproportioned  copulations  are  also  bad,  as  a  large 
horse  and  small  mare ;  the  size  of  a  horse  should  be 
produced  by  gentle  gradations,  and  this  is  evidently  a 
better  way  to  arrive  at  beauty  as  well  as  strength. 

Breeding  in  and  tn,  as  the  term  is,  proves  a  sure 
mode  of  procuring  improvement.  That  is  to  persevere 
ia  the  same  breed,  and  making  selections  of  the  best 
on  both  sides.  Much  judgment  and  circumspection 
is  necessary  at  all  times  in  crossing  the  breed,  and 
many  errors  and  faults  arise  from  the  carelessness  or 
ignorance  of  breeders  in  tnis  respect,  whose  only  am«- 
Mtion  is  to  procure  a  colt  that  they  may  shortly  sell  at 
seventy  or  eighty  guineas ;  and,  failing  in  this,  without 
any  thought  they  still  return  to  the  same  system,  never 
giving  a  moment's  reflection  or  forethought  as  to  the 
cause  of  Iheir  first  disappointment. 
Mares  which  have  once  slinked  their  foals  are  very 
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Uaibie  to  a  jrecurreooe  of  the  same ;  and  when  (xiemre 
tuffi^rs  abortioa,  if  there  are  others  in  the  s$uae  6M 
they  are  likeiy  to  undergo  the  same. 


ON  THE  REARING  OF  COLTS. 

It  is  highly  inq)ortant  that  durijdg  the  pmod  the  fntl 
is  with  the  dam  she  should  he  well  fed,  as  by  stintjag, 
the  growth  and  stirength  is  at  this  period  easily  arrested, 
and  errom  of  this  kind  are  not  afterwards  to  be » 
medied. 

As  the  £(m1  acquires  strength  of  limbe  it  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  mare  during  the  periods  of  ex- 
ercise or  mofpk.  By  this  method  it  becomes  familiar- 
ised with  surrouniUng  objects :  the  gpx>oms  and  per* 
sons  about  the  stable  should  also  show  great  kind- 
neas  towards  it,  and  caress  it;  by  these  meaos  it 
soon  acquires  the  habit  of  being  handled^  and  will  not 
exhibit  signs  of  fear  when  persons  approach  it.  At 
four  months  old  the  legs  may  be  occasionally  lifted  up, 
and  the  feet  may  soon  after  be  gentfy  hammered;  tibis 
will  introduce  it  to  the  future  habit  of  shoeing. 

While  the  foal  is  weaning,  which  generally  takes 
place  at  six  months  oM,  it  is  better  to  put  it  into  a 
stall  for  some  time,  or,  as  some  recommeud,  a  rick- 
yard,  where  the  dam  is  not  in  the  habit  of  going ;  her^ 
the  foal  will  find  both  food  and  shelter.  At  this  pe- 
riod, and  for  some  time  after,  good  feeding  is  very  oe- 
oessary :  bruised  oats  and  bran  will  be  very  excdknt 
provendar.  As  soon  as  thoroughly  weaned,  it  shouU 
no  longer  be  housed,  but  put  into  a  pasture  where  it 
can  feed  at  pleasure,  and  can  shelter  itoelf  in  a  hovd 
QfT  shed  when  it  rains. 
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The  halter  may  soon  be  put  on,  nnd  it  should  be 
oecasioDally  led,  and  then  tied  up;  grooming  and 
dressing  must  be  sometimes  practised ;  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  it  becomes  associated  with  every  thing  to 
which  it  is  destined  as  age  and  strength  advance ;  it 
also,  by  this  steady  proeegs,  becomes  tractable,  and  does 
not  lose  its  temper,  which  is  a  most  essential  point  in 
the  value  of  the  horse. 

At  a  year  old,  the  colts  and  fillies  should  be  sepa- 
rated until  the  former  are  castrated. 

On  the  operation  of  castration,  which  takes  place 
after  the  colt  is  six  or  seven  montiis  old,  mention  has 
been  made  at  page  180. 

When  abovit  two  and  a  half  years  old,  the  two  front 
teeth  are  shed.  The  colt  at  this  period  should  have 
hran-mashes  with  hay  cut  like  chaff,  for  the  loss  pre* 
vents  their  eating  the  grass  as  ably  as  heretofore. 

When  colts  do  not  thrive,  and  their  coats  stare,  and 
they  are  given  to  be  hide-bound,  the  following  ball  may 
be  used: — 

Socotrine  Aloes     -        •«-        -    4  drachms, 
Castile  Soap  -        -        -    2  drachms, 

laixed. 

When  worms  is  the  cause,  which  is  easily  told  by 
the  appearance  of  whitish-coloured  powder  around  the 
aaus,  twenty  grains  or  more,  according  to  the  age,  of 
ealomel,  may  be  administered  on  the  night  preceding 
the  giving  of  the  ball. 


ON  CX>LT-BREAKiNG 

The  colt  having  been  by  degrees  handled,  haltered, 
led  to  exercise,  and  tied  up,  the  bit  halving  been  occa* 
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nonally  left  in  his  numth  for  some  time,  and,  fiimDy, 
having  become  familiarised  to  every  portion  of  the 
humess,  the  next  essential  object  is  to  teach  him  to  move 
properly,  to  obey  the  voice  and  motion  of  |he  rider  (x 
driver,  and  to  regulate  his  paces:  this  is  termed 
''  breaking  in,"  and  is  oftentimes  a  most  tedious  and 
irksome  job ;  and  consequently  requires  a  very  sweet 
and  mild,  but  determined  temper^  tx)  overcome  the 
many  difficulties  attendant  on  the  operation. 

Patience  and  kindness  will  generally  prevail,  when 
roughness  and  barbarity  ruins  the  animal  for  ever ;  the 
whip  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  it  should  always  be 
used  judiciously  and  gently. 

Never  allow  the  horse  to  appear  to  have  obtused 
the  mastery ;  it  is  in  this  instance  that  energy,  pe» 
tience,  and  determination  is  requisite ;  once  lose  this 
point,  and  as  much  harm  is  done,  at  least,  as  regards 
your  own  management  of  the  horse,  as  by  cruelty  and 


All  the  early  lessons  should  be  inculcated  by  kuMJ- 
ness  and  caressing.  In  the  after  parts  of  the  educa- 
tion, the  whip  is  often  judiciously  called  into  action ; 
but  harshness  will  undo  much  that  has  already  been ' 
favourably  overcome,  and  obstinacy  or  vice  may 
^isue. 

The  colt  is  first  4ed  with  the  cavesson,  which  is 
attadiied  to  the  head-stall  and  buckled  round  the  nose; 
gentleness  is  very  requisite  in  the  use  of  this  instra- 
ment,  being  very  severe.  The  bones  of  the  nose  have 
sometimes  become  diseased  through  the  pressure  and 
bruising  it  has  endured ;  especially  from  the  violent 
and  sudden  jerkings  of  an  impatient  or  irritable 
breaker. 

A  long  rein  is  then  put  on,  and  the  first  lesson  mxf 
be  given.    A  person  following  at  a  conveni^it  distande. 
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oocaaioiuiny  showing  cmt  crackiis^  tbe  whip  but  never 
attempting  to  use  it. 

The  colt,  after  walking  quietly  and  steady,  may  next 
be  tried  in  the  ring,  and  walked  round,  right  and  left, 
in  a  moderate  sized  circle :  never  allow  him  to  break 
UUo  a  trot  till  he  has  first  acquired  a  steady  and  cer- 
tain pace  in  walking.  All  lessons  at  first  must  be 
short,  and  each  pace  kept  distinct  from  another ;  good 
'temper,  docility,  and  improvement,  being  ^ways  re- 
Warded  with  caresses  and  a  few  handsiul  of  com.  The 
length  of  the  rein  must  be  increased  by  degrees,  and 
the  pace  gradually  quickened. 

The  trot  is  next  to  be  att^npted,  when  something 
may  be  loosely  attached  to  the  clothing  or  trappings, 
this  will  accustom  the  colt  to  the  flaps  of  the  saddle 
and  the  skirts  of  the  rider's  coat. 

Most  horsemen  speak  very  highly  of  the  lessons  in  a 
circle,  among  whom,  that  noted  sportsman,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  remarks  in  his  treatise  on  horsemanship, 
that  it  is  the  best  method  of  giving  ease  and  pliancy  to 
tbe  shoulders ;  and  this  is,  without  doubt,  an  opinion 
well  founded. 

'  When  in  the  circle,  his  inside  and  outside  legs  move 
in  two  dififerent  circles  of  dififeren^  diameters  ;  that  on 
the  outer  side  being  the  largest :  it  consequently  fol- 
lows that  the  outside  legs  pass  over  more  ground  than 
the  inner  ones ;  hence,  also,  a  greater  extension  of  the 
shoulder  and  fore-leg  is  required.  In  this  lounge,  the 
horse  inclines  his  body  inwards  towards  the  centre  of 
the  circle ;  and  in  small  circles  this  inclination  is  to  an 
extent  that  would  cause  the  animal  to  fall  cm  his  side 
if  he  were  to  move  in  a  straight  line. 

The  motion  of  the  inner  legs  are  accordingly  shorts* 
enedy  and  come  to  the  ground  sooner  than  the  outer 
1^ :  thus  the  joints  acquire  a  greater  pliancy  in  the 

2  F 
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bending,  and  the  limbs  are  derated  nearer  to  the 
body. 

The  canter  and  the  gallop  are  the  next  to  be  tai:^t, 
as  aljBO  the  motions  of  taming  and  breaking  &om  one 
pace  to  another  at  the  option  of  the  rider :  these  ipviM 
be  discussed  in  the  next  subject.  Ambling  is  a  paee 
that  should  never  be  allowed,  and  thesooner  the  boise 
is  brdce  of  it  the  better :  it  is  performed  H[>y  moving  a 
fore-leg  and  a  lund-leg  of  the  same  side  at  the  same 
time,  and  does  not  i^pear  to  be  a  natuml  motion,  al- 
though in  some  countries,  and  especially  the  east,  it  is 
preferred  to  the  walk  or  trot,  as  giving  less  motion  to 
the  rid^ ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  safe  as  the 
natuiral  paces :  many  horses  amble  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
seven  miles  an  hoar. 

The  Elarl  of  Pembroke  recomm^ids,  in  his  admi- 
rable treatise  on  military  equitatkni,  that  when  horses 
carry  their  heads  low  while  in  the  lounge,  (which  is 
frequently  the  case),  a  cord  should  be  buckled  to  the 
top  of  the  head-stall,  passing  from  thence  through  the 
eye  of  the  snaffle  into  the  hand  of  the  person  that  holds 
the  lounge ;  and  this  must  be  slackened  or  drawn  tight 
as  circumstances  require. 

No  horse  should  be  suffered  to  advance  one  step 
with  a  false  gait,  and  his  head  should  not  be  tied  up 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  this  would  give  him  the 
habit  of  leaning  on  the  rein  and  throwing  himself 
heavily  on.  his  shoulders  when  he  grew  tired :  too  mudi 
work  at  this  time  frequentiy  makes  the  horse  vicious. 

When  the  bit  is  used,  it  should  be  both  large  and 
smooth,  and  the  rems  carried  back  to  a  ring  on  either 
side  of  the  pad,  rather  slack  at  first,  but  gradually 
tightened :  the  twisted,  sharp,  and  cutting  bits,  only 
tend  to  harden  the  mouth  aiKi  render  it  callous  to  ail 
feeling. 
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Wm-ldnf  in  hand,  i&  the  prooeas  to  wfaich  the  hone 
mtist  be  n^ct  broke;  and  though  in  reaiity  by  no 
jtomoB  difllcult,  it  10  what  few  people  can  acoomplish 
fpith  sucoees;  a  qvick  eye»  aateady.but  actire  moTemeiit, 
and  a  good  and  perserering  te^^ler  being  required. 
The  horse's  head  is  beat  inward  by  means  of  a  strap, 
Med  from  the  ode-ting  of  the  caveason  to  the  ring  on 
the  pad :  trotting  is  the  pace  that  shouM  be  first  used 
in  this.  In  the  use  of  this  strap  the  eye  is  apt  to  be 
chafed,  to  prerent  which,  a  strap  and  buckle  is  attached 
to  the  head-«tall  under  the  throat;  thus  the  Btresp  may 
be  med  as  tight  as  the  breaker  de^sMi  fit,  wd  no 
damage  can  ha]^n  to  the  organ  of  sight. 

When  the  horse  leans  on  this  bending^strap,  ramove 
tiie  cavesson,  and  use  in  its  place  a  long  oord,  attached 
in  tte  first  instance  to  the  ring  of  the  pad,  and  carried 
theace  &rou^  the  eye  of  the  snaffle. 


THE  TURKISH  HORSE. 

Thbss  horses  are  principally  an  intermixture  between 
the  Arab  and  Pecsian,  some  of  which  are  very  fine,  and 
have  been  noticed  by  numberless  travellers.  When 
iffipoitod  to  England,  they  have  occasionaJiy  improved 
(m  breed  matetially.  Shde,  in  his  travels,  gives  ub 
the  feUowing  accxmnt  of  tiie  Toridsh  8table*«ia8iage- 
BKDt,  and  at  the  same  time  praises  the  animal: — 

"  Large  apertures  in  the  walls,  and  the  roof  con* 
stantiy  adndtting  the  air,  it  being  a  principk  with  the 
OsmaaileyB  to  keep  th«ir  etahles  cool,  oovering  their 
hones  wtth  thick  clothes ;  and  as  no  country  preseata 
P^ter  vanety  of  climate  than  Turkey  in  Eurone  no 
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liorseft  being  so  healthy  as  Turkish  horses,  it  follows 
that  the  mode  adopted  with  them  is  good — spacioiis, 
well-ve&tilated  stabling,  with  plenty  of  body-dotbes. 
Horses  in  Turkey  never  stand  m  straw,  but  on  tke 
.earth  or  sand,  kept  very  clean,  smd  are  always  teth- 
ered. The  practice  of  tethenag  is  worthy  of  imitatkn 
everywhere,  it  does  not  distress  the  animal,  and  it  pie* 
vents  his  kicking;  nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than 
being  between  two  rows  of  loose  heels.  ^  Extremes 
meet,'  is  exemplified  in  the  contrary  practice  of  the 
English  and  Turks  respecting  horses,  the  result  of  eadi 
Jbeing  the  same— excellence.  English  stables  are  hot, 
Turkish  stables  are  odd ;  English  horses  are  high  fed, 
Turkish  horses  get  Uttle  else  than  chopped  straw ;  it 
requires  hours  to  dress  an  English  horse,  as  many 
minutes  suffice  for  a  Turkish  horse;  the  Englidi 
snaffle  would  scarcely  hurt  a  deer's  mouth,  the  Tor* 
kish  bit  would  break  a  tier's  jaw ;  the  hoof  in  Eng- 
land is  prepared  to  fit  the  shoe,  the  shoe  in  Turkey  is 
fashioned  to  the  hoof" 


THE  ARABIAN  HORSE. 

There  are  three  different  breeds  of  horses  in  Arabia ; — 
the  Kochlani,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  on  these 
the  Arabs  mostly  pride  themselves;  the  Kadischi, 
a  species  of  mixed  breed ;  and  the  Attechi,  which  aie 
the  least  esteemed  of  all. 

The  Kochlani,  are  principally  found  among  the  Be* 
douin  tribes,  and  are  not  generally  to  be  obtained  un- 
der a  very  high  price,  especially  the  mares.  AH 
authors  have  vied  with  each  other,  not  only  in  de* 
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the  many  exterior  beauties  of  this  animal,  but 
few  have  met  with  the  Arab  horse  who  oould 
aot  bear  testimony  as  to  his  docility,  speed,  and 
eoorage. 

Mr.  Frazer,  in  his  '' Tartar  Journey,"  thus  describes 
the  excellencies  of  them : — '^  I  am  tempted  to  mention 
to  yoa  one  feat  of  an  Arab  horse,  the  property  of  a 
person  who  has  more  than  once  been  mentioned  by  me 
in  my  letters,  Aga  Bahram,  and  which  has  not,  as  fiur 
as  I  know,  been  ever  doabted.  This  animal  came 
from  Shirauz  to  Tehran,  520  miles,  in  six  days ;  re- 
mained there  three  days,  went  back  in  five ;  remained 
at  Shirauz  nine,  and  returned  again  to  Tehran  in  seven 
days.  This  same  gentleman  told  me  he  had  once  rode 
another  horse  of  his  own  from  Tehran  to  Koom, 
twcnty'^four  fursuiks,  or  about  eighty-four  miles,  be- 
tween the  dawn  of  a  morning  near  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  two  hours  before  sunset — ^that  is  in  about  ten 
hcmrs.  This,  too,  is  good  going ;  but  Aga  Bahram 
always  has  the  best  horses." 

To  show  the  estimation  in  which  these  horses  are 
held  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  numberless  anecdotes 
are  irelated ;  and  poets  of  all  nations  have  emulated 
each  other  in  tuning  their  praises.  The  following, 
fiom  "  Sketches  of  Persia,"  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  will 
be  found  interesting : — 

'^  An  Arab  Sheick,  who  Uved  within  fifty  miles  oi 
Bnssorah,  had  a  favourite  breed  of  horses.  He  lost 
one  of  his  best  mares,  and  could  not  for  a  long  while 
discover  whether  she  was  stolen  or  had  strayed.  Some 
time  after,  a  young  man  of  a  different  tribe,  who  had 
long  wished  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  had  always 
been  rejected  by  the  Sheick,  obtained  the  lady's  con- 
sent, and  eloped  with  her.  The  Sheick  and  his  follow- 
ers pursued,  but  the  lover  and  his  mistress,  mounted 
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on  one  horse,  made  a  wond^:^  march,  and  esciped. 
The  old  chief  swore  that  tiie  fieilow  was  either  mouatBd 
upon  the  deyil  or  the  ftivourite  mare  he  had  lost 
After  his  return,  he  found  the  latter  was  the  case,  that 
the  lover  was  the  thkf  of  his  mare  as  well  as  of  his 
daughter ;  and  that  he  stole  the  one  to  carrj  off  Urn 
other.  The  chief  was  quite  gratified  to  think  he  had 
not  heen  beaten  by  a  mare  of  another  breed ;  and  w» 
easily  reconciled  to  the  young  man,  in  order  thit  lie 
might  recover  the  mwe,  which  appeared  an  object 
about  which  he  was  moK  solidtous  than  about  his 
daughter." 

Of  all  the  numberless  stories,  (which  in  very  sooth 
might  be  termed  leywn)^  of  the  ai9fection  entertained  ty 
man  when  in  the  desert,  and  dweUing  under  the  wiHEDsr 
sun  of  a  tropical  dime,  for  these  valuable  creatures,  I 
shall  introduce  but- two ;  one  is  v^  g^:ieraily  loMywn, 
but  may  not  be  found  unwiurthy  of  record  in  a  treatise 
on  the  horse.  "  The  whole  stodc  of  an  Arab  of  tiie 
desert  consisted  of  a  mare.  The  French  consul  offered 
to  purchase  her  in  order  to  present  her  to  hk  sovereigB 
Louis  XrV.  The  Arab  would  have  rejected  the  pro* 
posal  at  once  with  indignation  and  scoom,  but  he  w« 
miserably  poor.  He  had  no  means  of  sullying  his 
most  urgent  wants,  w  procuring  the  buest  necessoiies 
of  life :  still  he  hesitated.  He  had  scarcely  «  n^  to 
cover  him,  and  his  wife  and  children  wi^re  starving. 
Hie  sum  offered  was  great ;  would  pro^ride  him  and 
his  &mily  wi&  food  for  life.  At  lengdi,  and  rdtactantiy, 
he  consented.  He  brought  the  mate  to  the  derailing 
of  the  consul — ^he  dismoutitM — ^he  stood  leaning  a|MiD 
her-^e  looked  now  at  the  gold,  and  then  at  Us 
fisr^ourite— he  sighed — he  wept  I  *  To  whom  is  it,* 
said  he,  ^  I  am  going  toyield  tihee  upf  To fittiopeaii% 
who  wffl  tie  thee  close — ^who  will  iMat  thee-*^rfio  wiB 
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rooder  thee  mueiable !  Betan  with  bm^  ny  bomty  t 
my  jewel  1  said  rejoice  the  heaita  of  my  childrm  V  At 
he  pronounced  the  last  words,  he  sprung  iqien  her 
hack  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a. moment/' 

Thit  other  is  detaikd  hy  Major  Denham,  the  ce^hmted 
tfareUer  into  the  interior  of  Africa^  and  is  not  so  uni«» 
TevsaUy  diffused  as  the  former,  hut  gives  us  a  pkasii^ 
example,  in  which  not  cmly  the  wild,  untutored  Arah^ 
but  also  the  more  enlightened  European^  haa  acknow- 
ledged the  attachment  these  horses  inapupe  *fran  their 
utility,  mildness,  and  sagacity.  This  hoim  died  in  the 
dcsort. 

^^  There  are  few  sttaationa  in  a  man's  lik,"  mm 
flus  author,  ''  in  wbdch  losses  of  this  nature  are  Mt 
most  keenly,  and  this  is  one  o£  them.  It  ww  not 
grief^  but  it  was  something  rery  nearly  approaehkig  to 
it;  and  though  I  felt  ashamed  of  thedegree  of  derange^ 
ment  I  suflfered  from  it,  yet  it  was  sereral  days  before 
I  oofiild  get  over  the  loss.  Let  it,  howe\rer,  be  re* 
msmbered  that  the  poor  animal  had  been  my  support 
and  comfort;  nay,  I  may  say  cooapanioa,  throu^ 
wsmj  a  dreary  day  and  night;  had  eadumd  both 
hmiger  and  thirst  in  my  service^  aad  was  so  docile, 
fhat  he  woold  stand  still  for  hours  in  the  desert  whUe 
i  slept  between  has  legs,  his  body  affording  me  the 
eniy  shelter  that  oanld  be  obtained  from  the  powerful 
aAoence  of  a  noon-day  sun ;  he  was  yet  the  6eetest 
of  the  fleet,  and  ever  foremost  in  the  chase." 

Such,  then,  is  the  Arab  horse,  which  for  every  quality 
estimable  in  that  animal,  surpasses  all  that  are  found  in 
every  other  portion  of  Uie  globe.  When  young,  they 
are  trained  in  the  tents  of  their  masters,  and  are  found 
lying  down  to  rest,  and  feeding  in  the  same  habitation, 
with  the  rest  of  his  fomily,  and  oftentimes  serving  the 
parpese  of  a  pillow,  on  which  they  rest  their  heads ; 
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hence  thdr  docility  and  evenness  of  temper.  In  the 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  their  make  consists  their  swift- 
ness, occasionally  travelling  ei^ty,  at  other  times 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  without  stopping ;  and 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  reared,  together  with  the  frequent  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions,  constitutes  in  them  that  sagacity,  endurance 
of  hunger  and  fiitigue,  and  their  great  courage,  whicb 
always  has  and  ever  will  render  them  valuable  while 
one  of  the  breed  exists. 

The  Bedouins  appear  as  kind  and  gentle  to  the  brute 
creation  as  they  are  to  one  another,  and  their  fond 
attachment  to  their  horses  is  proverbial.  D'Arvieiue 
tells  us  a  most  interesting  story  of  an  Arab  who  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  his  mare,  making,  very  frequently! 
long  journey  to  come  and  see  her.  ''  I  have  seen  him,'' 
says  he,  '^  cry  with  tenderness,  whilst  kissing  and  ca- 
ressing her.  He  would  embrace  h^,  would  wipe  her 
eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  rub  her  with  his  shirt- 
sleeves,  and  gives  her  a  thousand  blessings.  'Mj 
eyes!*  would  he  say  to  her,  'my  soull  my  heart  I  must 
I  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  thee  sold  to  so  many 
masters,  and  not  to  keep  thee  myself?  I  am  poor,  my 
antelope!  I  have  brought  thee  up  like  a  child;  I 
never  beat  nor  chid  thee.  God  preserve  thee,  my 
dearest !  Thou  art  pretty — ^thou  art  sweet — thou  art 
lovely  I  God  defend  thee  from  the  looks  of  the  en* 
viots  V  " 


EGYPTIAN  HORSES 

Tabrb  is  no  breed  of  horses  especially  particolar  to 
Egjrpt ;  all  that  are  there  being  generally  importatioitf 
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irtun  the  neighbouring  countries  of   Arabia,  Don* 
gola,  &c. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  related  by  Burck- 
hard,  touching  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  set 
about  breaking  a  horse  in  the  habit  of  biting. — ''  I  have 
seen  vicious  horses  in  Egypt  cured  of  this,  by  present- 
ing to  them,  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  leg  ot 
mutton  just  taken  from  the  fire.  The  pain  which  a 
horse  feels  in  biting  through  the  hot  meat,  causes 
it,  after  a  few  lessons,  to  abandon  the  vicious  habit." 


THE  PERSIAN  HORSES 

EUvB  been  celebrated  for  ages.  Ancient  history  makes 
frequent  mention  of  the  speed  and  excellence  of  the 
Parthian  cavalry,  and  that  nation  used  to  propitiate 
the  deity  by  sacrificing  a  Persian  horse*  They  were 
always  in  great  requisition,  and  it  would  seem  fur- 
nished the  east  ages  before  the  Arabian  horses  were 
known,  or  perhaps  existed.  They  show  much  blood, 
and  are  taller  than  the  Arabs,  but  this  may  arise  from 
the  good  pasture  that  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Persia. 
The  present  race  of  horses  in  that  country  has  not  de- 
generated from  days  of  yore. 

In  Turkistan  there  is  a  breed  denominated  Toorka- 
mans,  some  of  which,  especially  those  of  pure  blood, 
are  held  in  equal  estimation  with  the  Persians :  not 
from  their  beauty  or  appearance,  but  from  the  speed 
and  inexhaustible  spirit  and  courage  they  display  under 
the  greatest  fatigue.  At  first,  their  superiority  is  not 
apparent,  but  on  trial,  their  valuable  qualities  are  fully 
displayed,  and  some  have  been  purchased  at  three 
hundred  pounds  a-piece. 

2o 
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The  horses  oi  Circaasia  are  many  of  them  very 
excellent,  especially  such  as  belong  to  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. These  are  marked  on  the  buttock  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  it  is  accounted  a  capital  ofience  to  maik 
in  the  same  manner  one  of  the  conunon  horses  of  the 
country.  They  are  valuable  not  only  for  swiftness 
and  strength,  but  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  the 
finest  being  known  under  the  name  of  Shalokh,  and 
are  the  pn^rty  of  the  prince. 


THE  BAST  INDIAN  HORSES 

Arb  originally  from  Persia  and  Arabia.  A  breed  he^- 
tween  the  Toorkaman  and  Persian  is  much  esteemec 
f<Mr  beauty,. speed,  and  spirit.  There  are  many  others 
of  inferior  note.  Many  horses  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's studs  in  the  different  presidencies,  are  remark- 
ably fine  and  strong  animals ;  their  chief  £iults  are 
fulness  of  the  hocks  and  a  deficiency  of  bone  below  the 
knee.  Many  horoes  have  been  recently  imported  from 
Australia  and  the  Cape,  which  are  very  strong  and 
superior. 


THE  CHINESE  HORSES 

Akb  inferior  to  all  other  breeds  in  the  east,  being  void 
of  strength  or  beauty,  and  no  traveller  or  resident  has 
«ver  been  known  to  speak  favourably  of  them  in  any 
one  instance. 
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THE  BURMAN  HORSSS. 

Thb  horses  in  Burman  are  generally  of  Indian  breed, 
no  notice  being  taken  of  their  own.  In  the  provinces 
of  Pegu  a  remarkably-fine  pony  is  reared,  and  these 
are  much  esteemed  in  India  and  the  east.  Though 
small,  they  will  travel  day  after  day  many  miles ;  they 
are  most  tmtiring  animals,  and  display  great  spirit, 
strength,  and  perseverance. 


THE  TARTAR  AND  COSSACK  HORSES. 

In  the  immense  plains  of  Tartary  are  found  innume* 
nible  herds  of  wild  horses.  Their  mode  of  ranging 
about  ia  curious.  Two  stallions  congregate  a  number 
of  mares,  and  thus  they  travel  from  pasture  to  pasture. 
When  foaled,  the  young  stallions,  as  soon  as  they  are 
grown  up,  are  driven  from  the  herd,  and  after  strag- 
gling about  for  some  time,  and  having  acquired  suffi* 
dent  strength,  they  form  herds  of  mares  for  themselves. 
The  Tartars  live  on  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  horses. 
The  Goesack  horses  are  strong  and  large,  but  void 
of  beauty :  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  service 
in  which  they  are  employed.  Their  Russian  general, 
Flatoff,  when  he  visited  England,  rode  a  horse  of  this 
class,  which  was  twenty  years  old,  and  had  been  in 
the  Severest  campaigns ;  he  was  still  strong  and  active  : 
at  the  same  time,  a  Cossack  follower  of  the  general 
sold  hki  horse  for  one  hundred  guineas.  In  1 825,  a 
race  was  set  on  foot  between  two  English  thorough- 
bred horses,  and  some  of  the  best  breed  of  Co*«»^v« : 
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the  distance  was  about  forty-seven  miles.  The  fing- 
fish  horse  (^larper),  carried  off  the  palm  ;  the  other 
(Mina),  fell  lame.  In  Ukraine,  Tartary,  the  vDd 
horses  are  rather  unmanageable,  and  not  easily  tamed. 
Their  food  is  exposed  for  public  sale.  The  foal's  flesh 
is  very  tender,  and  as  white  as  veal.  The  (dder  am- 
mals  eat  very  Uke  beef. 


THE  AFRICAN  HORSES 

Arb  not  held  in  such  estimation  as  those  of  Asia. 
Some  in  Dongola  are  mentioned  by  the  traveller  Bos- 
man,  who  reckons  them  as  fine  and  symmetrical  as 
any  in  the  world,  and  particularly  swift  in  their  mo- 
tions :  one  of  this  breed  was  purchased  at  Cairo  for  a 
sum  valued  at  one  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

In  central  Africa  there  are  herds  of  wild  horses,  as 
in  Tartary.  The  kingdom  of  Bamon  has  a  fine  speci- 
men, of  which  travellers  speak  in  high  terms.  In  the 
northern  provinces,  the  Barb  is  much  esteepaed;  in 
form  and  beauty  his  is  superior  to  the  Arab,  but  wants 
Ins  courage,  perseverance,  and  speed,  nor  is  he  so  tall, 
being  seldom  more  than  fourteen  hands  high.  The 
Barb  first  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  the  ERropeai 
studs.  On  the  east  and  west  coast,  the  horses  sure  ge- 
nerally weak,  small,  and  vicious.  Towards  the  soutfai 
and  in  the  Cape  colony,  the  breed  is  excessivdy  so- 
perior,  and  the  horses  very  fine,  strong-bniH,  and 
handsome:  many  are  exported  hence  to  the  East 
indies.  The  great  African  traveller,  Mr.  Bruoe,  after 
speaking  of  the  horses  of  the  country,  and  the  perti- 
nacity of  the  inhabitants,  ia  asserting  that  they  are  aO 
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sprung  from  one  of  the  five  on  which  Mahomet  and 
his  successors  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  on  the  me- 
morable occasion  of  the  Hegira,  thus  states  the  differ- 
eooe  in  the  customs  of  the  Africans  and  Arabs : — 

"  No  Arab  ever  mounts  a  stallion :  on  the  contrary, 
in  Africa  they  never  ride  mares.  The  reason  is  plain : 
the  Arabs  are  constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours, 
and  always  endeavour  to  take  their  enemies  by  sxu:- 
prise  in  the  grey  of  the  evening,  or  the  dawn  of  the 
day.  A  stallion  no  sooner  smells  the  stale  of  the  mare 
in  the  enemy's  quarters,  than  he  begins  to  neigh,  and 
that  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  party  intended  to  be 
surprised.  No  such  thing  can  ever  happen  when  they 
ride  mares  only.  On  the  contrary,  the  Funge  trusts 
only  to  superior  force.  They  are  in  an  open,  plain 
country — ^must  be  discovered  at  many  miles  distant — 
and  aU  such  surprises  and  stratagems  are  useless  to 
them." 


THE  AMERICAN  HORSES 

Appear  to  have  been  of  European  extraction :  in  the 
States,  the  breed  is  generally  a  mixture  of  the  French 
and  English ;  however,  many  of  the  best  English  blood- 
horses  are  found  in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
hreed  in  Virginia,  and  the  Jerseys,  is  preserved  un» 
mixed.  The  American  trotters  are  often  of  Canadian 
origin,  and  these  again  sprung  from  the  French  breed. 
The  wild  horses  of  South  America  are  very  nimierous, 
herding  together  frequently  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  and  oftentimes  they  prove  very  dangerous, 
^ey  seem  to  be  of  the  Andalusian  and  Spanish  breed. 
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The  inhabitants  take  them  with  the  lasso.  Herds  of 
wild-horses  are  sometimes  found  in  the  island  of  St 
Domingo.  Horses  are  not  knownin  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Wild  honses  are  not  equal  to  the  dcxnesticatod 
ones  in  beauty,  strength^  or  rapidity  of  motion. 


THE  SPANISH  HORSES. 

Tbb  Spanish  horse  of  the  present  day  is  of  a  very  m* 
ferior  description ;  and  most  travellers  view  them  in 
the  same  light,  being  defective  in  every  point  which 
determines  a  good  hcnrse.  In  the  dayB  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  the  Andalusian  war-hcnrse  was  particularly 
fetmous.  The  introduction  of  the  Barb  into  Spain, 
after  the  conquest  of  a  great  portion  of  that  country  by 
the  Moors,  served  materially  to  improve  the  breed. 
The  Spanish  jennet  was  also  very  celebrated,  but  now 
there  are  few  to  be  found  in  the  country  superior  to 
our  half-bred  horse. 


THE  FRENCH  HORSES, 

LiKB  our  own,  have  of  late  years  been  considerably 
improved,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  our  exceUence 
in  speed,  strength,  or  beauty.  Normandy  has  many 
very  fine  draught  and  cavalry-horses ;  and  many  of  the 
French  troops  are  mounted  fcom  this  part.  The  ponies 
of  Poiton  are  well  known,  and  some  excellent  hunted 
are  bred  in  Iimonsin« 
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THE  ITALIAN  HORSES. 

Thbsb,  like  the  Spaokh,  were  once  esteemed;  the 
Neapolitan  horses  are  the  only  ones  which  have  at  all 
retained  any  portion  of  their  reputation ;  and  this  is 
mainly  hy  means  of  the  English  horses  which  have 
been  taken  thither.  The  common  breed  of  Italian 
horses  are  but  very  indifferent.  Racers  are  occasion- 
ally introduced  in  this  coimtry,  but  on  a  very  different 
style  to  those  of  England. 


THE  FLEMISH  AND  GERMAN  HORSES. 

The  Flemish  are  large^  stout-built,  and  very  exeeUent 
draught-horses,  and  have  been  very  much  used  of  late 
years  in  this  country  to  improve  the  breed.  The  Ger- 
man horses,  which  were  once  noted  as  very  heavy  and 
sbw,  have  recently  been  bettered  by  the  intermixture 
of  English  and  eastern  blood.  Hanover  and  Holstein 
produce  very  fine  cavalry-horses ;  the  latter  place  fur- 
nishes the  greater  portion  of  the  Prussian  army ;  these 
horses  are  strong,  active,  and  of  good  size ;  their  ac- 
tion is  very  grand  and  stately,  and  present  a  noble 
front.  The  horses  in  Hungary  are  remarkably  light 
and  fast  in  their  movements. 


THE  SWEDISH  AND  OTHER  NORTHERN 

HORSES. 

In  Sweden  the  horses  are  small,  but  very  spirited, 
quick,  and  beautifiiL     Russia  gets  her  horses  from 
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Tartary  and  the  Cossacks,  especially  those  for  military 
service.  Norway  has  a  fine  hreed,  particularly  adapted 
to  the  country,  and  very  sure-footed.  The  roads  are 
generally  very  mountainous,  and  in  ascending  or  d^ 
scending  the  steep  cliffs,  these  animals  advance  one 
foot  gently  to  try  if  the  stones  he  firm,  and  so  proceed ; 
if  checked  by  the  rider,  he  hazards  his  neck,  and  when 
left  to  their  own  management  they  will  cross  the  most 
rugged  pass  in  safety. 

Finland  contains  small  horses,  which  trot  remarkabty 
fast. 


ENGLISH  HORSES, 

Whether  for  speed  or  strength  are  most  excelieat, 
and  rank  before  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whence  the  an- 
ginal breed  came,  or  at  what  period :  some  assert  that 
the  Welsh  pony  is  the  only  race  of  this  animal  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain ;  yet  the  earliest  mention  we  have 
of  the  British  horse  is  in  the  wars  with  Julius  Caesar, 
when  that  accomplished  commentator  takes  particular 
notice  of  our  war-chariots  drawn  by  horses  ;  and  tak* 
ing  into  consideration  the  clumsy  structure  of  these 
cars,  the  impediments  to  which  they  must  sometimesf 
be  opposed,  and  the  fury  with  which  they  were  drivea 
in  an  engagement,  all  bespeak  the  requisition  of  pow- 
erful and  able-bodied  animals  ;  moreover,  Caesar  tran* 
sported  many  to  Rome,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  they  been  weakly  and  small.  At  this 
time  it  would  appear  horses  were  very  numerous  in  the 
island.    The  breed  n^ust  have  undergone  many  crosse^^i 
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88  priiice  suooeeded  to  prince  in  those  unsettled  times 
when  the  throne  was  insecure  and  uncertain,  a  Dane 
holding  the  sceptre  at  one  time,  and  a  Saxon  at 
another 

Athelstan,  the  second  in  succession  to,  and  the  na* 
toral  son  of  Alfred,  devoted  Himself  to  the  improve* 
meats  in  horse-breeding,  and  many  edicts  were  passed 
in  his  reign,  as  also  by  Howel,  respecting  the  value  and 
usage  of  the  horse,  many  of  them  very  humane  and 
necessary. 

In  that  age  a  stallion  was  rated  at  thirty,  and  a  maie 
or  colt,  at  twenty  shillings. 

When  the  Norman  family  came  to  Ekigland,  still 
greater  improvements  were  effected.  Succeeding  kings 
by  degrees  advanced  the  excellence  of  the  varioa<i 
breeds.  John  imported  a  hundred  Flemish  stallions, 
and  the  third  Edward  purchased  fifty  of  the  finest 
Spanish  horses.  At  this  time  Spain  and  Italy  furnish 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe  for  military  service. 

Although  Fitz -Stephen  mentions  the  trial  of  speed 
between  horses  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Heniy  II., 
i^aces  were  not  established  till  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the 
throne.  Barbary  and  Turkish  horses  were  introduced, 
and  James  I.  purchased  an  Arab  for  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  Succeeding  princes,  seeing  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  crossing  of  breeds,  and  the 
^rtihty  of  encouraging  the  production  of  fine  horses, 
patronised  the  various  sports  and  k^pt  extensive  studs ; 
the  subjects  following  the  royal  example,  vied  with 
each  other,  till  at  the  present  day  the  English  horses 
have  been  brought  to  an  excellence  not  to  be  equalled, 
Uiudi  less  surpassed. 

Presean  de  Dampiere,  speaking  on  this  subject,  after 
descanting  on  the  superiority  of  the  French  climate, 
and  their  admirable  establishments  for  Inreeding,  never- 

2  H 
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thdess  allowing  the  odiebrity  of  the  English  hones^ 


'*  The  crossing  of  the  Arabian  and  other  Asiatic 
horses  with  the  English  breed,  and  the  further  crossing 
of  their  produce  with  each  other^  has  naturaUy  pro- 
duced a  division  into  five  classes,  which  are  very  dis- 
tinct)  and  have  been  well  preserved. 

^'  The  first  is  the  Race-horse,  proceeding  directly 
hom.  either  an  Arabian  or  Barb  with  an  English  mare 
that  has  been  bred  by  a  similar  cross.  This  is  whst 
the  English  call  their  highest  blood. 

"  The  second  is  the  Hunter,  arising  from  a  blood- 
horse  and  a  half-bred  mare.  This  class  is  very  nu- 
merous ;  they  are  stronger  than  the  first,  and  capable 
of  undergoing  greater  fatigue. 

"  The  third  is  the  result  of  a  cross  of  the  hunto* 
with  mares  of  a  more  common  description — these  caa- 
stitute  the  Coach-horses.  It  is  from  these  two  classes 
that  the  English  export  so  many  throughout  Europe, 
and  particularly  to  France. 

''  The  fourth  is  the  Draught-horse,  the  produoe 
of  the  former  with  the  strongest  mares  of  the  country. 
There  are  some  of  this  breed  of  the  greatest  size,  and 
in  their  form  and  character  not  unlike  the  horses  whicb 
are  seen  cast  in  bronze. 

**  The  fifth  has  no  particular  character,  being  the 
result  of  accidental  crossing  among  the  rest.  StiD, 
notwithstanding  this  mixture,  the  influence  of  the 
Arabian  blood  may  be  traced  in  some  degree  even 
amongst  the  most  common  sort. 

•*  The  English  have  procured  Arabian  horses,  and 
have  devoted  the  greatest  attention  and  care  to  their 
system  of  breeding,  particularly  by  publishing  the 
genealogy  of  those  which  they  considered  as  their  best 
produce.     They  have  well  understood  the  importjuice 
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ijli  this  publication,  for  by  these  means  they  have  been 
able  to  have  recourse  to  stallions  and  mares  that  ap* 
preached  the  nearest  to  the  original  blood,  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  breed 
from  degenerating. 

**  Such  is  the  state  of  breedmg-horses  in  Ckigland, 
where  they  pretend  that'  they  have  no  occasion  to  re- 
turn to  Arabian  horses ;  an  opinion  which  appears  to 
be  founded  rather  on  the  estimation  in  which  the  £ng- 
fish  hold  their  own  breed,  or  the  fictitious  value  which 
diey  wish  to  put  upon  them,  than  upon  fact." 

It  were  needless  to  dwell  any  more  in  this  portion 
of  the  book  on  the  superior  excellence  and  the  numer^ 
ouB  merits  of  the  English  horses ;  the  subject  is  dis« 
cussed  at  length  toward  the  close.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  our  racers  have  beaten  those  of  any  other  country 
IB  the  world,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Hiat  fisimous 
animal  Flying  Childers  ran  over  the  Newmarket  oourde, 
which  is  better  than  three  miles  and  three-quarters,  in 
the  short  space  of  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds ;  and 
ScUpse  beat  ev^  horse  that  was  ever  opposed  against 
him,  and  produced  more  than  three  hundred  winUteiB. 
Draught-horses  have  been  known  to  draw  three  tons 
<tf  dead  weight ;  and  in  the  nortibem  distriete  the  padc* 
horses  usually  carry  a  buitden  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

It  may  not  be  inadvertent  to  our  matter  to  close 
this  subject  with  a  few  anecdotes  of  this  animal.  In* 
deed  we  find  both  ancient  and  modem  records  equally 
lavish  in  their  praise  of  the  horse. 

The  great  naturalist,  Pliny,  relates  a  marvellous  ac^ 
Goant  of  the  nation  of  the  Sybarites  training  their  horses 
to  dance.  When  the  inhabitants  o£  Crotona  went  to 
war  with  the  form^,  the  Cirotonian  trumpeters  wei^e 
Bftdtructed  to  learn  the  tunes  to  which  the.  horses  were 
aoeostomed  to  dance ;  when  these  were  acquired,  they 
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played  them  on  the  battle-field,  to  the  utter  dkocnh 
fiture  of  the  Sybarites,  wlK>se  horses  became  unmanagfr 
able,  and  so  lost  the  day. 

The  following  anecdote  will  at  once  illustrate  Hie 
strength  and  sagacity  of  the  horse  : — 

**  A  nobleman  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  LooiB 
XV.,  having  a  very  vicious  horse,  which  none  of  the 
grooms  or  servants  would  ride,  several  of  them  having 
been  thrown,  and  one  killed,  asked  leave  of  his  ms^esty 
to  have  him  turned  loose  into  the  menagerie  against 
one  of  the  lai^est  lions.     The  king  readily  consented, 
and  the  animcd  on  a  certain  day  was  conducted  thither. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  horse,  the  door  of  the 
den  was  drawn  up,  and  the  lion  with  great  state  and 
majesty  marched  slowly  to  the  mouth  of  it,  whai  seeing 
his  antagonist  he  set  up  a  tremendous  roar.  The  horse 
immediately  started  and  fell  back,  his  ears  were  erected^ 
his  mane  was  raised,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  something 
like  a  general  convulsion  seemed  to  agitate  his  whole 
frame.     After  the  first  emotion  of  £ear  had  subsided, 
the  horse  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  menagerie,  where 
having  directed  his  heels  towards  the  lion,  and  having 
reared  his  head  over  his  left  shoulder,  he  watched  with 
extreme  eagerness  the  motions  of  his  enemy.    The 
lion,  who  presently  quitted  the  den,  sidled  about  fer 
more  than  a  minute,  as  if  meditating  the  mode  of  at- 
tack, when  having  sufficiently  prepared  himself  for  the 
combat,  he  made  a  sudden  spring  at  the  horse,  which 
defended  itself  by  striking  his  adversary  a  violent  blow 
in  the  chest.     The  lion  instantly  retreated,  groaned, 
and  seemed  for  several  minutes  inclined  to  give  up  the 
contest,  when,  recovering  from  the  painful  effects  cS  the 
blow,  he  returned  to  the  charge  with  unabated  violence* 
The  mode  of  preparation  for  this  second  attack  ivas 
the  same  as  the  first ;  he  sidled  from  one  side  of  the 
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nrntgerie  to  the  other  for  a  cx>ii8iderahle  tune,  «^\mg 
aiayomable  opportunity  to  seize  his  prey,  during  aU 
which  time  the  horse  still  preserved  the  same  posture, 
and  still  kept  his  head  erect,  and  turned  over  his 
shoulder.  The  lion  at  length  gave  a  second  spring, 
lirith  all  the  strength  and  velocity  he  could  exercise,  and 
the  horse  caught  him  with  his  hoof  on  the  under-jaw, 
which  he  fractured.  Having  sustained  a  second  and 
more  severe  repulse  than  the  former,  the  lion  retreated 
to  Us  den  as  well  as  he  was  able,  apparently  in  great 
agony,  moaning  all  the  way  in  a  most  lamentable  man- 
ner. The  horse  wa  soon  obliged  to  be  shot,  as  no  one 
dared  to  approach  the  ground  where  he  was  kept." 

The  power  and  strength  exhibited  by  the  horse  on 
some  occasions  have  been  prodigious.  When  the 
Croydon  railway  was  completed,  some  gentlemen  laid 
a  wager  that  a  horse  could  draw  a  weight  of  thirty-six 
tons  the  distance  of  six  miles  when  thus  assisted  by 
artificial  means.  At  Merstham,  sbc  miles  from  Croy- 
don, twelve  wagons  filled  with  stones  were  linked 
together,  mitlcing  a  weight  of  thirty-eight  tons  and  a 
quarter;  this  a  horse  taken  from  the  timber-yard 
<tf  Mr.  Harwood  drew  the  specified  distance  in  an  hour 
imd  forty-one  minutes.  To  prove  this  power  was  not 
gained  by  descent,  the  animal  was  stopped  at  four 
different  parts  of  the  distance  specified,  when  he  drew 
the  wagons  off  again  with  tolerable  ease :  four  more 
ivagons  were  then  added,  when  the  weight  became 
forty-one  tons  and  a  quarter ;  the  horse  set  off  again 
at  the  same  pace :  and  to  conclude,  aU  the  men  around 
to  the  number  of  fifty  were  then  desired  to  mount  the 
^^ratgons,  and  the  animal  still  accomplished  what  was 
required.  This  last  addition  made  the  whole  wei^t 
ferty-five  tons  and  a  quarter. 

/It  has  not  devolved  on  the  modems  alone  to  discover 
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the  wonderful  strength  and  iDraluaUe  qualities  of  tfaii 
noble  animal.  In  days  of  yore  botb  the  sacred  and 
profieuie.  writers  were  found  to  lavish  their  praises  io 
admiration  of  the  horse.  In  the  book  of  Job  there  is 
truly  a  most  sublime  passage  on  his  spirit  and  courage 
— ''  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  f  Hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?  Canst  thou  make 
him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper  ?  The  glory  of  his  nostrils 
is  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  vaU^,  and  rejoiceth  in 
his  strength':  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men :  he 
mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  affrighted ;  neither  tumeth 
he  bade  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rattletfa  s^ainst 
him,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield.  He  swdy 
loweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage.  He  saith 
among  the  trumpets,  Ha  I  ha  1  He  smelleth  the  batHtf 
afiur  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shout* 
ing.- 

Bemarkable  attachments  have  often  been  formed  by 
these  noUe  animals ;  the  following  incident  may  fiu^ 
nidi  an  example : — *^  There  wa^  two  Hanoveriaa 
hones  which  had  assisted  in  drawing  the  same  gon 
during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  war  in  the  <3eniiatt 
brigade  of  sutillery.  One  of  them  met  his  death  ifi 
an  engagement ;  after  which  the  survivor  was  pioquetM4 
as  usual,  and  his  food  was  brought  to  him.  He  refoded 
to  eat,  and  kept  constantly  turning  his  head  to  loi^ 
for  his  companion,  and  sometimes  x^ing  him  by  a 
neigh«  Every  care  was  taken^  and  all  means  that  &wM 
be  thought  of  were  adopted  to  make  him  eat^  but  with- 
out effect.  Other  horses  surroimded  him  on  all  sideB, 
but  he  paid  no  attrition  to  them ;  his  whole  demeanoTir 
ilKhcated  the  dewiest  sorrow,  and  he  died  firom  hunger, 
bit  baving  tasted  a  bit'  from  the  time  his  ccxnpanioa 

The  . 

the  sam'3or  Kruger  of  Halle  relates  the  following  aneo- 
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dote,  dlqfilaying  at  once  the  fidelity  a&d  sagacity  of  th« 
bofse: — ^^  Biding  home  through  a  forest  one  very  dark 
night,  a  friend  of  his  had  the  miiKfoitnne  to  nm  against 
an  opposing  branch  of  a  tree ;  this  accident  stunned 
him,  and  he  fell.  The  horse  returned  ta  the  hodse  he 
had  left,  and  all  the  inmates  having  retired  to  bed,  con* 
tinned  to  paw  at  the  door  tiU  one  of  them*  rose,  and 
wopdering  at  this  circumstance,  determined  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  horse ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
spot  discovered  the  dbject  of  the  noble  animal's  solici* 
tnde,  and  immediately  resorted  to  the  necessary  means 
to  effect  a  restoration  and  the  recovery  of  the  gentle* 
man  who  had  been  so  unfortunately  situated,  and  who 
would  probably  have  died  but  for  this  speedy  assis- 
tance." 

In  Cunningham's  account  of  New  South  Wales,  he 
says — "  A  friend  of  mine  in  the  habit  of  riding  a  good 
deal,  found  that  whenever  he  approached  a  gully  his 
sagacious  horse  invariably  opposed  his  wishes  to  crosid 
at  the  particular  spot  he  had  been  accuatomed  to,  alt. 
ways  endeavouring  to  lead  off  to  another  part  of  the 
golly,  where  no  pasisage  was  known  to  exist  by  hia 
rider.  Resolving  to  see  whither  the  cunning  rogue 
would  go,  he  gave  him  the  rein,  and  soon  £Mmd  hinic 
fldf  carried  over  the  gully  by  a  route  he  had  nevw 
before  followed.  Still,  howev^,  thinking  that  the 
former  way  was  the  nearest,  he  was  curious  enough  to 
have  both  measured,  when  he  foimd  the  horse's  judg* 
laent  correct,  that  way  being  the  nearest  by  several 
hundred  yards." 

One  remarkable  instance  of  recollection  of  injury 
and  an  attempt  to  revenge  it,  is,  however,  to  be  found 
b  a  work  by  D.  RoUe,  Esq.,  of  Torrington,  in  Devon- 
shire. A  baronet,  one  of  whose  hunters  never  tired  in 
the  liHigest  chase,  once  encouraged  the  cruel  thought 
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of  attempting  completely  to  &tigae  him.  After  a  hu^ 
chasei  therefore,  he  dined,  and  again  mounting,  rode 
him  fiirionsly  among  the  hilk.  When  brought*  to  the 
stable,  hia  strength  appeared  so  completely  exhausted 
that  he  was  scarcely  aUe  to  walk.  The  groom,  pos- 
sessed of  more  feeling  than  his  brutal  master,  bunt 
into  tears  at  the  sight  of  so  noble  an  animal  thus  sunk 
down.  Some  time  afterwards  the  baronet  entered  the 
stable,  upon  which  the  horse  made  a  furious  spring 
upon  him,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  groom's  inter* 
ference,  he  would  indisputably  have  prevented  him 
from  ever  again  misusing  his  animals. 


THE  MULE,  ASS,  ZEBRA,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  thoee 
animals  that  assimilate  most  to  the  horse :  the  first  in 
rank  is  the  Mule — which  abounds  more  in  the  conti- 
nental portion  of  Europe,  (particularly  in  Spain  and 
Portugal),  than  in  our  island.  Tliis  animal  is  produced 
either  by  the  connection  of  the  horse  with  a  female 
ass,  or  the  male  ass  with  the  mare.  This  last  breed  is 
the  most  useful;  it  inherits  the  small  legs  and  handsome 
shape  of  the  mare,  and  the  long  ears  and  cross  on  the 
back  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  ass :  its  pecu- 
liar value  is  discerned  in  mountainous  countries,  wh|re 
its  sureness  of  foot  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  animal :  moreover,  they  are  generally  much 
more  free  from  disease,  certainly  hardier,  and  retain 
their  strength  and  spirit  till  old  age.  Nature  denies 
to  the  mule  the  power  of  continuing  its  race. 

The  Ass — ^is  to  be  found  wild  in  m^ny  parts  of  the 
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worid,  especially  Persia,  Tartary,  and  some  portions 
o[  Afiica.  Most  ancient  historians,  and  Xenophon  in 
particular,  mention  the  numerous  ¥rild  asses  of  Asia : 
they  are  very  difficult  to  be  approached  fiom  an  ex- 
quisite quickness  of  the  oi^ans  of  smelling  and  hearing ; 
they  are  also  very  fleet,  and  defend  themselves  with 
great  ferocity.  How  different  when  in  a  domesticated 
state  1  they  are  then  all  that  is  docile  and  tractable, 
will  Uve  very  poorly,  and  yet  thrive,  but  they  are  at  all 
times  v^  cleanly :  they  will  drink  none  but  the  purest 
water,  and  avoid  mud  and  dirt  in  the  roads  if  possible. 

The  asses  of  Spain  are  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world,  next  to  which  rank  those  of  Italy ;  great 
portions  of  these  two  countries  being  traversed  by 
mountains,  the  inhabitants  have  devoted  much  care 
and  attention  in  the  production  of  this  animal.  In 
£gypt  and  Arabia  are  frequently  seen  asses,  of  very  su- 
perior size  and  beauty. 

The  Zebra  bears  a  close  proximity  to  the  asinine 
iqpecies,  having  the  head  and  ears  very  similar  to  the 
mule  in  size,  but  the  legs  and  loins  are  symmetrically 
i»nall  and  beautiful :  the  regularity  of  the  stripes  and 
glossy  smoothness  of  the  skin  adds  greatly  to  the  ap« 
pearance.  They  are  remarkably  strong  and  alert,  and 
can  seldom  be  taken  unawares. 

The  Quffgai — ^is  nearer  to  the  horse  in  shape,  though 
not  so  handsome  as  the  Zebra;  atiU  they  are  fine-look- 
ing, strong,  and  admirably  proportioned.  Neither  of 
these  HTiim^lft  have  been  domesticated.  Indeed,  unless 
the  Zebra  were  taken  when  very  young,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  break  their  wild  spirit. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  either  of  these  ani- 
mals crossed  with  a  thorough-bred  mare,  would  not 
produce  good  racers  ?  The-  experiment,  however,  has 
not  been  yet  tried. 

2  I 
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CONDITION. 

Condition,  as  regards  hordes,  is  a  term  conventionallj 
well  understood;  but  beyond  the  precincts  of  die 
stable  it  is  neither  precise  nor  technical.  The  term,  in 
common  parlance,  might  be  supposed  to  imply  nothing 
more  than  the  symptoms  and  appearances  which. 
usually  betoken  health.  Thus,  when  a  horse  is  in  per- 
fect health,  he  ought,  under  this  view  of  it,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  perfect  condition ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when 
a  horse  is  in  any  respect  out  of  health,  he  should  he 
considered  as  out  of  condition — ^that  is.  in  a  conditiofn 
that  neither  fits  him  for  perfect  service  to  his  owner, 
nor  for  perfect  comfort  to  himself.  But  condition  is 
used  with  a  latitude  of  signification  much  exceeding 
this,  and  in  its  popular  acceptation  among  horsemen  is 
more  comprehensive  but  less  perfect  in  its  meaning. 
Thus,  a  fanner  rides  a  horse  to  market  in  full  vigonr, 
but  ftOTCi  constant  exercise  he  is  out  of  flesh,  or  from 
being  exposed  to  the  air  he  may  have  a  very  rough 
coat ;  this  horse  with  the  stabularian  would  not  be  said 
to  be  in  condition.  And  though  he  may  be  in  a  state 
to  do  every  thing  a  rider  ought  to  require  of  him,  yet 
if  he  should  pass  in  this  state  into  the  hands  of  a 
dealer,  he  must  make  some  material  alterations 
in  him  before  he,  the  dealer,  will  pronounce  him 
in  condition,  or  before  he  can  expect  to  sell  him  as 
such.  Having,  however,  passed  through  some  changes 
in  his  appearance,  and  being  now  termed  by  the  dealtf 
in  condition,  he  would  yet  be  found  by  the  horse- 
amateur  to  want  further  alteration  before  he  would  be 
fitted  to  undergo  severe  exercise,  or  be  in  a  condition  j 
to  htmt,  or  even  to  work  as  a  superior  hackney.  Sup-  ^' 
posing  him  to  have  undergone  some  iurther  changes, 
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still,  in  this  improved  state,  if  he  should  pass  into  th« 
hands  of  a  race-jockey,  his  condition  must  again  be 
somewhat  altered  before  he  can  be  considered  as  in 
condition  to  run.    This  conventional  term,  therefore, 
comprehends  a  variety  of  states  and  degrees,  some  de- 
pendant on  the  real  necessities  for  alteration  in  tho 
state  of  the  animal  according  to  the  several  uses  to 
which  he  is  applied,  and  others  founded  on  an  artificial 
taste  relative  to  his  exterior  appearance.     Condition 
in  a  cart-horse  would  imply  with  a  healthy  state  of  his 
hairy  covering,  fulness,  and  rotundity  of  frame  gene- 
rally, by  which  his  exertions  in  carrying  loads  or 
drawing  weights  would  be  assisted.     In  the  racer,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  hunter  also,  and,  in  a  minor  degree, 
ia  every  variety  of  horse  used  for  quick  motion,  fine 
condition  would  imply  a  state  the  reverse  of  fulness 
and  rotundity. 

Condition  must,  nevertheless,  embrace  some  com- 
mon properties  in  all.  It  requires  such  a  state  of  the 
body,  both  internally  and  externally,  as  fits  its  various 
organs  to  act  uninterruptedly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole ;  and  thus  much  it  is  evident  as  equally  neces- 
sary for  the  heaviest  cart-horse  as  for  the  fleetest  racer. 
But  in  the  lighter  varieties,  in  addition  to  this,  to  be 
in  condition  expresses  a  state  favourable  to  accelerated 
and  bng-continued  motion,  produced  by  condensing 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  animal  fibre,  particu- 
larly of  pure  muscle,  into  the  smallest  possible  bulk, 
and  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  useless  and 
hurtiul  incumbrance  of  the  adipous  and  other  intestitial 
nmtter,  by  which  means  we  unite  the  grand  desiderata 
of  lightness  of  body  with  full  strength  and  elasticity. 
^This  state,  if  accompanied  with  a  sleek  and  healthy 
coat,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  perfect  condition  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  attempts  to  produce  such  state  that  all 
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the  art  of  traimng  consists;  but  a  total  departure  from 
nature's  rules,  by  unnatural  beat,  dqiriTation  of  bght, 
stimulating  food,  restraint  from  water,  and  excessive 
clothing,  are  not  now  as  heretofore  considered  even  in 
our  racing-stables  as  the  means  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote these  ends ;  on  the  contrary,  the  light  of  tratli 
and  nature  is  forcing  a  ray  through  the  almost  imper- 
vious casements  of  these  prison-houses*  We  must 
not,  however,  join  in  a  popular  outcry,  and  thereby 
stifle  the  experience  of  many  years,  and  the  evidence 
derived  from  that  state  of  our  racers  which  has  ^labled 
them  to  beat  the  stock  from  whence  they  sprang ;  na- 
ture, as  we  have  innumerable  proofe,  may  be  improved 
by  art  as  regards  the  powers  of  her  creatures  :  natore 
gives  due  capabilities  for  all  such  purposes  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  and  props^tion  of  ani- 
mals, and  to  these  she  confines  her  limits.  The  art 
of  man  now  steps  in,  diverting  nature  from  her  course; 
he  is  enabled  to  enlarge,  particular  powers,  which  he 
directs  to  particular  purposes,  at  his  will,  but  which  in- 
road on  nature  is  always  found  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  some  a[  the  remaining  qualities ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
speed  in  the  race^horse  is  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  safety  and  duration  of  his  progression.  In  the 
greyhound,  also,  the  celerity  has  been  improved  by 
man,  but  scent  has  been  withheld  from  the  animal  by 
nature  as  the  improvement  gained  its  maximum.  As 
the  rapidity  of  the  race-horse  has  evidently  been  in- 
creased by  artificial  means,  we  are  now  led  to  consider 
him  altogether  an  animal  of  art,  and  as  such  we  also 
consider  him  as  one  whose  powers  can  only  be  kept 
up  by  a  continuation  of  means  not  altogether  natural 
That  condition,  therefore,  which  results  from  what  is 
called  training,  it  is  more  than  probable  is  essentially 
necessary  to  the  speed  exhibited  by  the  British  racer. 
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We  may,  without  doubt,  improve  on  the  trsdning  pro- 
cess, and  simplify  it  to  advantage,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  we  cannot  wholly  dispense  with  the  aids 
derived  from  long  practice  and  experience.  I  shall 
first  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  that  want  of  a  con- 
dition which  may  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  present 
disease,  or  of  circumstances  tending  thereto,  and  after- 
wards shall  touch  on  the  process  of  conditioning  the 
horse  on  his  return  from  grass. 

The  accidental  causes  of  morbid  condition  are  va- 
rious; a  very  common  one  is  found  in  injudicious 
feedmg,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  Any  sudden 
alteration  in  the  articles  of  a  horse's  diet  will  frequently, 
according  to  the  term  of  horse-amateurs,  throw  him 
out  of  condition ;  such  as  removing  him  from  the 
grass-field  or  the  straw-yard,  to  a  full  allowance  of  dry 
bay  and  com,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  water  to  draw 
up  his  belly ;  all  of  which  are  perhaps  done  at  once 
without  the  smallest  preparation.  In  these  cases,  the 
alimentary  canal,  being  hardly  yet  in  a  state  of  digest- 
hig  capacity,  suflFers  from  the  increased  powers  neces- 
sary to  draw  nutriment  from  substances  which,  al- 
though in  themselves  more  nutritious,  yet  are,  in  this 
instance,  less  digestible  than  those  before  in  use. 
Thence  follows  costiveness,  heat,  and  thirst,  as  well  as 
an  unhealthy  state  of  coat,  which  stares  and  feels  harsh 
and  dry,  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ordinary 
sympathy  between  the  istomach  and  the  skin.  A  sud- 
den remove  from  a  generous  to  a  poor  diet  is  unfa- 
vourable to  condition  likewise ;  for  in  such  case,  the 
chyle,  or  nutritious  pabulum,  from  whence  all  the  vital 
organs  are  recruited,  and  all  the  vital  energies  derive 
their  vigour,  cannot  be  separated  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities; the  blood  therefore  becomes  deteriorated,  uni- 
versal absorption  takes  place  of  the  softer  parts,  which 
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produces  lessened  bulk,  while  a  laidty  of  fibre  in  the 
rem  lining  portions  is  productive  of  Ismguor  and  debi- 
lity ;  the  quality  of  the  food  is  also  of  consideiable 
consequence  to  the  condition.  Mow-burnt  hay,  by 
exciting  a  partial  diabetes,  is  very  apt  to  throw  a 
horse  out  of  condition.  Musty  hay  also,  and  oats 
highly  kiln-dried,  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on 
it  also.  The  liquid  aliments  should  likewise  be  at- 
tended to  in  a  consideration  of  the  condition.  Mi« 
neral  waters  are  unfavourable  to  it  in  most  cases ;  al* 
though  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  in  some  morbid 
affections  they  are  salutary.  Sea-water  may  be  con* 
sidered  in  the  same  light,  but  a  continued  use  of  the 
brackish  water  found  near  sea  bathing-places  is  un&- 
vourabie  to  the  condition  of  such  horses  as  have  not 
b3en  accustomed  to  it,  to  which,  in  unison  with  the 
bad  care  taken  of  them  at  the  livery-stables  of  the 
sea-coast  bathing,  I  attribute  the  universal  complaint 
of  the  ill-condition  in  which  they  so  frequently  retnia 
from  thence.  Badly-ventilated  stables,  excess  of  d(^* 
ing,  and  deprivation  of  water,  are  also  frequent  causes 
of  morbid  condition,  as  I  have  often  witnessed ;  for  in 
some  of  these  cases,  after  a  course  of  purgatives,  fol- 
lowed by  alteratives  and  tonics,  have  failed,  the  more 
simple  means  of  succulent  food,  a  proper  quantity,  a 
well-regulated  but  perfectly  cool  stable,  with  a  free  ao 
cess  of  air,  and  very  moderate  clothing,  have  created 
an  immediate  change.  An  inordinate  quantity  of  ex- 
ertion, particularly  if  continued  unremittingly  for  se- 
veral days,  wiU  often  produce  morbid  condition,  and 
this  in  cases  where  the  feeding  has  been  supposed  equal 
to  the  tasks  required.  It  is  particularly  likdy  to  hap- 
pen to  young  horses,  and  to  such  as  have  not  been 
sufficiently  prepared,  in  which  cases  it  is  clear  that  the 
stomach,  participating  with  the  general  debility,  has  a 
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doable  task  to  perform  in  digesting  a  larger  quantity 
of  nutriment  than  usual  to  make  up  the  increased  wants 
of  the  constitution,  and  thus  the  "evil  is  increased  by 
adding  the  further  deterioration  of  this  organ  to  the 
others.     I  know  of  no  state  of  morbid  condition  whidi 
often  proves  so  obstinate  as  this,  and  which  is  often 
at  last  only  to  give  way  to  a  good  salt  marsh  run. 
Drastic  purgatives,  or  violent  remedies,  as  the  mineral 
acids,  when  injudiciously  continued,  produce  the  con- 
dition very  quickly,   and    sometimes    irrecoverably* 
Another  principal  cause  of  want  of  condition,  is  the 
alternation  of  heat  with  cold,  a  sudden  check  to  the 
natural  or  acquired  heat  of  the  body,  particularly 
if  aggravated  by  the  evaporation  of  a  perspiring  state 
and  great  previous  exertion,  as  a  sudden  check  after  a 
severe  burst  with  the  hounds ;  this,  if  it  should  not 
bring  on  topical  inflammation  of  some  vital  organ,  yet 
frequently  acts  on  the  outer  coverings  of  the  body ; 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin  appear  to  become  constringed, 
and  the  uncteous  matter  secreted  by  the  sebatious 
g^ds  seems  either  vitiated  or  lost,  by  which  the  elas- 
ticity and  pliancy  of  the  hide  becomes  lessened,  and 
the  hair,  instead  of  lying  smooth  and  appearing  glossy, 
for  want  of  the  uncteous  secretion,  becomes  elevated 
and  feels  hard  and  dry  to  the  touch.     The  dandril  or 
scurf  adheres  closely  to  the  skin,  instead  of  separating 
and  falling  in  daily  scales,  and  adds  likewise  its  share 
to  the  general  derangement  of  the  outer  expansion.     I 
have  already  alluded  to  that  consent  of  parts  which  is 
80  apparent  between  the  skin  and  the  digestive  organs, 
and  that  it  follows  in  almost  every  instance  when  one 
of  these  becomes  affected,  the  other  takes  on  a  morbid 
state  also.     From  much  observation,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  alimen- 
tary canal  is  so  intimate,  that  they  change  the  order 
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of  attack  as  circumstances  occur.  Thu6>  whea  the 
skin  is  primarily  affected  the  stomach  becomes  second- 
arily so,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  surface  it  appears  clfear  that  the  primary  cause 
originates  with  the  morbid  attack  on  the  skin ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  structure  and  functions  of  this 
investure  of  the  body,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  accovmt 
for  an  inelastic  or  binding  feel  of  the  hide  as  one  of  the 
distinct  marks  of  want  of  condition. 

Hide-bound  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  being  in  itself  a  specific  disease,  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  as  a  symptom  only,  common  to  any 
state  which  deranges  the  secretory,  and  perhaps,  also, 
the  excretoiy ,  functions  of  the  skin,  and  it  thus  ac- 
companies by  a  common  consent  of  part  most  chronic 
affections  of  long  standing.  A  long-continued  gleet 
from  the  nasal  membranes  in  glanders  will  produce  it ; 
a  local  attack  of  farcy  on  the  hinder  extremities  brings 
it  on  ;  and  the  integumental  affections  of  cracks,  grease, 
and  mange,  claim  it  as  a  companion  also.  In  &ict  any 
means  which  are  capable  of  producing  an  absorption 
of  the  cellular  and  membraneous  medium  between  the 
skin  and  muscular  expansion  by  which  its  motions  are 
regulated,  binds  it  down  so  firmly  to  this  fleshy  panical 
as  to  confine  its  extension  and  destroy  its  usual  elasticity. 

The  treatment  of  hide-binding  must  necessarily 
therefore  blend  itself  with  the  general  treatment  of 
morbid  condition.  The  primary  affection  of  the  skin 
is  not  always,  however,  confined  to  an  elasticity  of  the 
hide  nor  to  the  staring  of  the  hair  upon  it,  for  some- 
times,  from  a  kind  of  reaction  and  process  in  the  de- 
ranged and  obstructed  vessels,  small  tumours  become 
formed,  generally  extending  pretty  universally  over  the 
skin,  which  affection  has  received  the  name  of  Surfeit. 

Surfeit,  which  is  likewise  considered  as  a  distinct 
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disease,  is  usually  a  symptom  only,  being  generally  de- 
pendant on  a  primary  affection  of  the  skin.  In  a  few 
instances  I  have,  however,  traced  its  origin  to  a  de*^ 
ranged  state  of  the  stomach,  brought  on  by  eating 
noxious  vegetables,  and  in  some  other  instances  it  has 
been  produced  by  the  musty  quality  of  the  hay  used. 
The  treatment  of  surfeit,  as  well  as  of  liide-binding, 
must  therefore  follow  the  principles  applicable  to  ill- 
condition  in  general. 

Moulting,  though  a  natural  process,  frequently  pro»- 
duces  much  derangement  in  the  system,  and  thereby 
afiects  the  condition  often.  This  is  usually  more  sen^ 
sibly  felt  at  the  autumnal  than  at  the  vernal  shedding, 
for  the  production  of  a  long  coat  must  naturally  call 
forth  more  powers  of  the  constitution  than  a  short  one. 
During  the  process  of  moulting,  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
are  in  a  state  of  increased  action  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  growth  of  hair,  and  as  such  all  the 
effects  of  slight  fever  are  present.  Horses  are  then 
weak,  sweat  easily,  are  chilly,  suffer  from  thirst,  and 
are  irritable  and  low.  Moulting,  therefore,  more  or 
less,  puts  every  horse  out  of  condition,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  hunting-season  the  inconvenience  of  this 
is  scarcely  felt.  At  such  times  it  is  prudent  not  to 
dress  horses  much,  particularly  with  the  curry-comb, 
that  the  old  coat  may  not  be  too  quickly  forced  off  be- 
fore the  other  is  ready  to  replace  it.  Warmth  both  in 
the  clothing  and  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  salu*. 
tary.  Plenty  of  tepid  water  should  also  be  given ;  the 
exercise  should  be  moderate,  and  the  food  liberal,  but 
by  no  means  too  heating.  Succulent  food,  carrots, 
potatoes,  &c.,  may  therefore  with  propriety  alternate 
^ith  the  corn  given  at  these  times. 

The  cases  in  wliich  a  defective  condition  is  primarily 
seated  in  the  alimentarv  canal  have  been  already  hinted 
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at.  It  may  be  further  remarked  on  it  that  here  aiao 
some  symptoms  are  mistaken  for  original  and  distinct 
diseases,  among  which  stands  the  old  affection  of  the 
mouth  called  lampas. 

Lompas  is  a  symptom  of  that  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  its  recipient  passages  which  sometimes 
follows^  and  sometimes  precedes,  the  binding  of  the 
hide,  an  nnthrifty-and  staring  coat,  &c.  &c.  Its  treat- 
ment must  therefore  fall  under  the  remedial  plan  de- 
tailed for  the  removal  of  morbid  condition. 

Bagged  Teeth. — ^Not  unfrequently  in  old  horses  the 
teeth  become  unevenly  worn,  and  now  and  then  actually 
decayed,  in  which  cases,  as  they  grind  the  food  less 
minutely,  so  they  rob  the  animal  of  a  portion  of  his 
nutriment,  and  thus  injure  his  condition. 

Crib-biting. — This  likewise  proceeds  from  a  deranged 
state  of  stomach,  and  is  therefore  a  frequent,  thou^ 
not  a  constant  companion,  to  the  other  symptoms 
of  defective  condition. 

The  morbid  change  which  takes  place  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  the  state  called  ''  out  of  condition," 
is  not  sufficiently  defined,  and  whether  it  be  a  diseased 
state  of  structure  in  its  surface,  or  whether  it  arises 
from  a  vitiation  of  the  secretiqn  of  the  parts,  is  not  al- 
together clear.  If  we  argued  from  some  appearances 
which  occur,  as  the  swollen  state  of  that  cuticular  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  which  lines  the  mouth, 
called  lampasy  and  the  thickened  state  of  the  cuticle 
of  the  tongue  also,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  a  diseased 
alteration  in  the  cuticular  lining  of  the  canal  throug)^* 
out.  I  have  also  observed  in  two  instances  which  oc- 
curred of  horses  having  been  accidentally  killed,  hoth 
of  which  were  very  much  out  of  condition,  that  the 
cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach  was  relaxed  and 
streaked  with  inflamed  marks   nor  was  the  secreting 
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or  villous  portion  without  some  mark  of  affection  also. 
On  the  contrary,  in  Crib-biting,  which  is  evidently  on 
eruciation  of  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  I  should,  reason- 
ing analogically,  be  prompted  to  believe  that  the  secre- 
tions themselves  might  become  vitiated,  and  that  this 
affection,  as  well  as  some  other  of  the  symptoms 
of  morbid  condition,  were  purdy  dyspeptic,  and  de- 
pendent on  an  altered  state  of  the  gastric  secretion. 

Worms  within  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  prin- 
cipally the  latter,  will  often  injure  the  condition,  and 
produce  irregular  appetite,  costiveness,  with  a  mucous 
covering  to  the  dimg-balls  when  they  pass,  and  a  starr- 
ing coat. 


The  Treatment  of  Morbid  Condition. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  as 
many  different  circumstances  may  produce  defective 
condition,  bo  it  would  in  every  instance  be  favourable 
to  the  removal  of  it  were  the  exciting  causes  clearly 
ascertained,  for  to  that  we  should  direct  our  attention 
principally.  If  it  were  purely  local,  for  instance,  aa 
arising  from  impure  air  or  bad  water,  musty  oats, 
mow-burnt  hay,  &c.  &c.,  such  causes  must  be  imme- 
diately removed.  When  the  case  is  more  constitutional, 
internal  remedies  acting  on  the  alimentary  canal  afford 
the  most  ready  and  certa^in  means  of  relief.  When  the 
morbid  condition  is  consequent  on  an  attack  of  cold 
on  the  skin,  whereby  the  capillaries  suffer  a  sudden 
translation  of  their  blood  into  the  interior  of  the  body 
to  the  evident  injury  of  the  organs  thus  congested  by 
these  means,  the  remedial  plan  is  still  best  promoted 
by  stimulating  the  stomach  into  a  sympathy  with  the 
exterior  surface ;  nauseating  medicines  in  the  human 
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body  most  readily  affect  the  skin  and  relax  it  into  a 
moist,  perspirable  state,  but  as  there  are  very  few  dnugg 
capable  of  nauseating  a  horse,  and  still  fewer  that  wH 
do  it  mildly,  so  our  dependence  on  antimonials  to  be- 
nefit the  skin  by  this  particular  state  of  the  stomach  is 
lost :  yet  experience  teaches  us  still  to  rely  on  th^n  ta 
act  favourably  on  the  sur&ce  by  other  stomacUc 
agencies  than  direct  nausea.  For  mjrself,  I  fed  more 
and  more  assured  that  in  many  cases  of  morbid  con- 
dition, but  particularly  in  such  as  are  accompanied 
with  thirst  and  evident  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  betokened  by  irregular  appetite,  lampas, 
&c.,  antimonials  are  highly  beneficial.  They  are  equally 
so  in  most  cases  of  constringed  skin  or  hide-binding, 
and  still  more  so  when  it  is  affected,  as  in  surfeits,  viith 
either  small  bumps,  or  swelling,  or  partial  detachmaits 
of  hair.  Antimony  received  into  the  blood  may  relaa: 
the  vessels  themselves,  and  those  of  the  extreme  sur- 
face in  particular,  without  disturbance  to  the  stomach, 
overlaid  as  much  of  it  is  with  cuticle :  certain  it  is,  that 
in  the  above  cases,  the  effect  of  antimonials  on  Uk 
skin  and  hair  in  particular,  as  well  as  on  the  other 
symptoms  of  morbid  condition,  is  often  striking.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  those  strongly  marked  with  atony 
and  emaciation,  the  tonic  effect  of  mineral  agents, 
of  astringent  bitters,  spices,  and  in  others  of  the  more 
difiusible  stimuli  of  ale,  malt,  barley,  oatmeal  gruel, 
&c.  &c.,  experience  proves  to  be  the  best  adapted  U> 
promote  the  desired  end. 

But  to  proceed  with  this  important  subject  with  some 
regularity,  I  would  direct  that  in  young  plethoric  horses 
with  much  flesh  on  them,  and  which  are  of  all  others 
the  most  subject  to  take  on  this  state  of  morbid  con- 
dition,  that  one  or  two  moderate  bleedings  may  be  pre* 
mised,  particularly  in  such  as  have  been  full  fed  fof 
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■ome  time  previous ;  if  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids 
or  of  the  nasal  membranes  show  any  tinges  of  red,  it  is 
still  more  necessary  to  bleed,  and  in  such  cases  I  would 
repeat  the  same  with  moderation  once  or  twice  more, 
or  until  this  inflammatory  appearance  should  be  re- 
moved* I  have  found  this,  united  with  mashing,  in 
many  instances  sufficient  to  relax  the  hide  and  reduce 
the  rugous  tumefaction  of  the  lampas.  In  most  cases, 
however,  some  more  active  internal  remedies  will  be 
found  necessary  with  a  young  and  plethoric  patient — 
thus,  one  or  two  very  mild  doses  of  physic,  preceded 
by  a  nightly  mash,  into  which  ten  grains  of  submuriate 
of  mercury  has  been  mixed,  are  proper.  K  there  be 
joined  to  the  affected  hide,  and  the  swollen  or  clammy 
mouth  of  lampas,  any  eruptions  on  the  skin,  or  any 
cracks  of  the  heels»  stable  soiling,  or  even  daily  turning 
out  to  grass,  are  advisable  ;  but  as  these  cases  usually 
happen  when  the  animal  is  either  at  present  wanted, 
or  intended  soon  to  be  used,  so  I  have  not  mentioned 
turning  out  altogether ;  yet  if  these  appearances  prove 
obstinate,  such  a  course  will  be  advisable,  provided  the 
season  and  other  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the 
proceeding.  But  when  neither  the  partial  nor  total 
turning  out  to  grass  is  convenient,  and  when  soiling  is 
likewise  not  practicable,  still  the  use  of  carrots  as 
manger-food  can  be  resorted  to.  To  this  treatment 
may  be  added,  after  the  administration  of  the  physic,  a 
mghtly  alterative.  In  thus  recommending  carrots, 
soiling  in  the  stable,  partial  or  total  turning  out  to 
grass,  &c.,  for  an  ill-conditioned  horse,  I  shall  startle 
the  systematic  trainer,  who  will  perhaps  exclaim,  *  What 
can  these  have  to  do  with  condition  ?'  But  I  would 
request  such  to  consider  that  I  am  here  treating  of  an 
actual  state  of  diseased  condition,  which  must  be  fiirst 
itmoved  by  a  regular  medical  plan  of  treatment  before 
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any  efforts  can  prove  successfbl  in  premoling  that  ar* 
tificial  condition  so  much  desired  hj  him,  and,  iadeed, 
by  most  amateurs  of  the  present  day.  Either  of  the 
following  formula  may  be  tried,  as  best  suits  the  yete- 
rinarian's  view  of  the  matter : — 

Crude  Antimony     -         -     2  or  3  drachms. 

Cream  of  Tartar      -         -     2  or  3  dradmis. 

Nitre    -         -         -         -    2  or  3  dradmis. 
Or, 

Supertartrate  of  Potash    -     2  or  3  drachms. 

Nitrate  of  Potash    -         -     2  ex*  3  drachms. 

Powdered  Sulphur  -  -  4  drachms. 
Both  of  these  will  gently  stimulate  both  the  stomadi 
and  the  kidnies,  and  produce  by  consent  of  parts  a  &• 
vourable  effect  on  the  skin  and  hair  also.  Violet 
diuretics  are  never  advisable,  nor  have  I  seen  their 
mildest  form  unaccompanied  by  other  remedies  produce 
much  good,  unless  there  have  been  in  addition  to  the 
other  symptoms  swelled  legs,  either  with  or  without 
discharge. 

When  morbid  condition  arises  in  such  horses  aa 
from  age,  previous  deprivations,  severe  work,  loDg 
confinement  in  bad  stables,  or  feeding  on  unwholesome 
provender,  are  not  to  be  supposed  plethoric,  even  then, 
if  no  actual  debility  is  present,  I  have  often  derived 
great  benefit  by  commencing  the  treatm^it  with  a  very 
mild  dose  of  physic,  the  horse  being  previously  fufly 
mashed,  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  aloes  sufficient, 
for  I  have  generally  found  that  the  stomach  tonics  to 
be  afterwards  administered  have  had  double  effect  fiY>ffl 
this  previous  preparation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Bat 
where  the  debiUty  has  been  extreme,  or  where  there 
has  been  already  sufficient  laxity  of  bowels,  or  perte^ 
even  super-purgation  from  drastic  physic,  b^gin  at 
once  with  either  of  the  following  tonics : — 


Or. 
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Socotrine  Aloes,  (in  powder),   -     1  drachm. 
Winter's  Bark,  (do.)>        -    2  drachms, 

-^rugo  -        ...     1  drachm. 


Oxide  of  Arsenic     -         .         .     8  grains, 

Pimento  (allspice),  powdered,  -     1  drachm, 

Extract  of  Gentian  -         -     4  drachms, 

made  into  a  ball  wit;h  liquorice  powder 
Or— 

Solphate  of  Copper  -        -  1^  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  Iron     .         .         ^  1^  drachms. 

Ginger,  (powdered),         -         -     1  drachm. 

Sufficient  horse-turpentine  to  make  a  ball. 
Either  of  these  formulae  may  be  given  some  time  in 
each  day,  at  the  convenience  of  the  practitioner  or 
owner.  It  would,  however,  where  practicable,  be  more 
prudent  to  let  it  be  given  in  the  morning  fasting,  al- 
lowing the  horse  but  a  handful  or  two  of  hay  for  an 
boor  after  its  exhibition.  Tf  a  liquid  form  only  can 
be  got  down,  either  of  the  above  mixtures  can  be  dis- 
solved and  poured  down  as  a  drink  with  ale  ;  but  ac- 
tive mineral  agents  seem  to  produce  their  effect  best  in 
a  mass.  In  all  cases  of  morbid  condition  marked  with 
emaciation  and  debility,  a  full  allowance  of  carrots  is 
advisable,  and  in  default  of  them,  or  alternating  with 
&^n,  malt-mashes  or  speared  com  may  be  useftiUy 
brought  in  aid  of  the  otiier  tonics.  The  essentials 
of  the  common  cases  of  morbid  condition  as  feu*  as  re- 
gards their  immediate  medical  treatment,  are  comprised 
in  what  has  been  already  said.  I  have  here  to  add, 
ttett  as  a  topical  auxiliary  remedy,  I  have  derived  great 
benefit  in  cases  where  the  skin  has  been  peculiarly 
bard,  dry,  and  scurfy,  but  particularly  where  the  hair 
bas  &Uen  off  in  patches,  as  after  surfeits,  &c.,  from 
6ie  use  of  powdered-sulphur  mixed  with  oil.  and  rubbed 
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well  into  the  skin  every  other  day  for  a  week.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  what 
is  termed  getting  a  healthy  horse  into  condition,  or,  in 
other  words,  into  that  state  which  fits  him  for  useful 
purposes  on  his  removal  from  grass. 


Getting  a  Horse  into  CoNniTiON. 

When  a  horse  returns  from  grass  or  straw-yard,  both 
his  external  appearance,  and  the  internal  state  of  his 
body,  in  general  require  considerable  alteration  before 
he  can  be  said  to  be  fit  for  the  uses  to  which  he  is  ap- 
plied by  man. 

These  alterations  are  popularly  called  "  getting  a 
horse  into  condition,"  and  as  the  exertions  required 
of  him  are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  so  the  condition 
into  which  he  is  to  be  brought  is  more  or  less  artificial. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  precise  rules  for  the 
purpose  can  be  expected  here,  where  principles  alone 
are  professed  to  be  taught ;  and  indeed  were  it  other- 
wise,  from  the  simple  treatment  of  the  ordinary  hack- 
ney to  the  discipline  of  the  training-stable  the  grades 
are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  that  no  common 
limits  would  suffice  for  their  detail.  The  alterations 
in  the  frame  required  by  condition  have  already  been 
stated  to  be  the  removal  of  all  unnecessary  interstitial 
matter,  by  which  the  animal  fibre  becomes  more  con"* 
densed ;  and  all  interruptions  to  progression  being 
now  removed,  the  motions  are  accelerated,  the  lungs 
are  allowed  to  expand,  which  enlarges  the  measure 
of  the  wind,  and  the  stimulating  nature  of  the  food 
gives  courage  and  durability.  To  promote  condition 
in  a  horse  from  grass,  his  dieting  and  watering,  the 
temperature  to  which  he  is   removed,   his  clothingi 
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grooming,  and  exercise,  are  the  circumstances  to  be 
particularly  attended  to. 

Physicing  is  also  a  usual  and  necessary  appendage 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  treatment. 

Dieting. — ^It  would  be  most  imprudent  to  take  a 
horse  from  so  moist  a  food  as  grass  and  at  once  to  place 
before  him  hay  and  com  without  caution  or  Umitation. 
Coming  from  a  straw-yard  this  restraint  is  not  so  im- 
perative ;  yet  even  in  this  case  Uttle  com  should  be 
given  at  first,  but  following  the  removal  from  grass, 
both  com  and  hay  should  be  allowed  but  sparingly, 
particularly  the  former.  The  hay  given  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  should  likewise  be  moistened  by 
sprinkling  it  with  water ;  the  corn  allowed  should  also 
be  mixed  with  bran,  by  which  the  dangers  of  oonsti^ 
pation  and  repletion  may  be  avoided. 

The  constipating  effects  of  the  removal  from  a  moist 
to  a  dry  course  of  feeding  may  be  further  obviated  by 
a  nightly  bran-mash.  The  bran  mashing  may  Ukewise 
be  extended  to  twice  a  day,  or  until  the  bowels  be  some- 
what relaxed :  if  the  horse  be  very  full  in  flesh,  or  have 
bis  skin  at  all  tight  or  irruptive,  or  if  the  legs  be  in- 
clined to  swell,  in  all  which  cases  it  Ukewise  tends  to 
shorten  the  process^  and  prevent  that  almost  irrecover- 
able hide-binding  which  often  follows  these  appearances, 
5f  succulent  food,  particularly  carrots,  be  mixed  with, 
or  even  wholly  substituted,  for  hay.  The  privation 
of  grass  renders  it  prudent  that  water  should  at  first 
be  given  in  sufficient  quantity :  it  is  often  withheld  with 
a  view  to  harden  the  flesh  anl  get  up  the  belly ;  but 
this  treatment  at  first  is  erroneous,  and  by  exciting 
^eat,  thirst  and  indigestion,  frustrates  its  own  intention. 
The  temperature  into  which  the  newly-stabled  horse 
W  removed  should  not  at  first  be  much  increased  beyond 
that  to  which  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed  or  the 

2    T. 
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sudden  change  may  operate  unfavourably  on  his  lung», 
and  if  it  does  not  produce  inflammation  it  may  at  least 
occasion  roaring  or  broken- wind.  The  most  prudent 
plan  is  first  to  place  the  horse  in  an  airy  box,  which 
will  not  only  prevent  too  great  heat,  but  also  obviate 
the  danger  of  swelled  legs  and  heated  feet.  By  degrees 
so  much  increase  of  temperature  may  be  kept  up  as 
will  promote  the  fall  of  long  hair,  or  the  retention  or 
renewal  of  the  short,  and  in  the  degree  to  which  th^ 
artificial  coating  is  wished  to  be  carried,  to  that  degree 
should  an  ardent  or  temperate  climate  be  imitated- 
The  clothing  and  grooming  should,  like  the  other  parts 
of  the  conditioning-treatment,  be  at  first  very  moderate ; 
the  one  produces  extra  heat,  the  other  extra  irritation, 
but  by  degrees  both  may  be  increased  according  to  the 
views  of  the  owner  or  the  purposes  of  the  horse. 

Physicing  is  found  to  assist  the  condition  of  horses, 
for  by  emptying  the  bowels  thoroughly  absorption 
of  the  extraneous  fluids  is  promoted.  One,  two,  or 
three  doses,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  con- 
dition is  intended  to  be  carried,  are  usually  given  to 
every  horse  where  this  process  is  conducted  on  the 
usual  principles,  and  are  certainly  necessary  wherever 
a  continued  and  accelerated  exertion  is  required. 

Exercising  a  conditioning  horse,  like  the  other  aids, 
must  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  circumstances,  at 
first  walking  alone  best  answers  the  purpose,  and  twice 
a  day  is  better  than  once  ;  the  duration  of  each  walk 
must  be  regulated  by  the  age,  the  fulness  of  habit,  &c. 
&c.  As  the  condition  improves,  trotting  and  galloping 
may  be  employed  to  benefit  the  wind,  draw  up  the 
carcass,  and  accustom  the  horse  to  full  work.  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  I  have  seen  all  attempts  to  pro- 
mote condition  fail  in  a  horse  removed  from  an  old 
companion,  or  when  stabled  alone.     Horses  are  gre- 
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garious,  and  often  bare  secregation  badly ;  such  a  case 
can  only  be  treated  by  association. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  TRAVELLERS  ON  HORSES. 

During  a  journey,  it  is  always  difficult  to  avoid  acci- 
dent in  one  way  or  another,  especially  if  the  distance 
be  fer ;  and  consequently  it  is  the  wisest  plan  always 
to  be  in  some  manner  armed  for  their  reception  :  for 
at  times  it  may  be  out  of  our  power  to  obtain  those 
remedies  and  that  assistance  which  may  be  necessary 
on  those  occasions.  The  following  directions  for  the 
traveller  may  therefore  be  found  very  useful  if  attended 
to:— 


When  a  Shoe  is  Lost 

The  horse  ought  not  to  be  urged  on  at  an  immoderate 
pace,  but  gently  walked  or  trotted  until  some  smith's 
forge  is  found  where  the  loss  may  be  repaired ;  and 
if  the  feet  be  fiUed  with  gravel,  &c.,  they  should  then 
be  cleaned  out. 

If  the  £3ot  be  recently  and  slightly  wounded,  a  little 
oil  of  turpentine  poured  upon  the  part  and  set  fire  to 
with  a  hot  poker  is  commonly  a  present  cure  without 
a&y  other  application. 


iNJUgy   OF   THE   COFPIM-BONB. 

The  Coffin-Bone  may  chance  to  be  affected,  then 

apply :_ 


m 
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Tinctare  of  Benzoin        -         -     1  ounce. 
Oil  of  Turpentine  -         -         -    halfanonnce. 
Of  the  following  mixed  oils,  one  onnce  and  a  half— 
viz., 

iEgyptiacum  -         -         -    4  ounces. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  -         -         -    4  ounces. 
These  inserted  into  a  gallipot,  which  may  perhaps 
contain  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  requiroi, 
add— 

Sulphuric  Add  ...    half  an  ounce. 

Nitrous  Acid  -         -         -     1  ounce. 

Mix  these  together  with  the  two  first  articles,  by  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  immediately  add — 

Spirits  of  Wine      -         -         -     8  ounces. 
Mix  the  whole  carefully  together,  and  put  thcan  in  a 
bottle  for  occasional  use. 


CrRBASB   IN  THB  HeBLS. 

As  horses  are  subject  to  greasy  heels,  the  rider  on 
ft  journey  should  have  the  following  ointments  : — 

Common  Turpentine       r         -     1  pound. 
Melt  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  add — 

Alum,  (in  powder),  -         •  1 J  pounds. 

Bole  Armenic,  (in  powder),  -  2  ounces. 
Mix  the  whole  together  till  cold,  and  when  to  be  used 
spread  it  on  strong  brown  paper,  apply  it  over  the  part 
that  greases,  and  bandage  it  on  with  listing.  Once 
dressing  is,  in  general,  sufiicient  to  perform  a  cure, 
|f  not,  repeat  it  when  occasion  requires. 
Blaine  recommends — 

Oxymuriate  of  Quicksilver      -  10  grains. 

Cream  of  Tartar     -        -        -    3  drachms, 
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Nitre       .....    3  drachms, 

Antimony         ....    3  drachms, 
given  every  night  in  a  mash  to  a  healthy  horse.     Or — 

Sulphuretted  Quicksilver  -     4  drachms, 

Supertartrate  of  Potash  -     1  ounce, 

given  in  a  mash,  nightly.  This,  however,  is  expensive. 
Sometimes  with  this  he  has  used  the  following : — 

Oak  Bark         .        -        .        .     1  oimce. 

Verdigris  ....     2  drachms. 

Or— 

Alum 1  drachm. 

Charcoal  ....     4  drachms. 

Chalk 2  ounces. 

Or— 

Verdigris  -        -        -        -    4  drachms. 

Calamine  -         ...     1  ounce. 

Tar 4  ounces. 

In  confirmed  Grease,  the  following  have  been  effec- 
tive as  washes : — 

Nitric  Acid,  ( Aq^jafortis) .  -        -     1  ounce. 

Water ^  ounces 

Oiv- 

Sulphuric  Acid  ...     1  ounce. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Or— 

Oxymuriate  of  Quicksilver         -     3  drachms. 

Spirits  of  Wine  or  Brandy  -     1  ounce. 

Soft  Water      .        -        -        -  10  ounces. 

Or— 

Subaoetate  of  Copper  -  -  4  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  Alum     -  -  •  4  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc      -  -  -  4  drachms. 

Supercetate  of  Lead  -  -  4  drachms. 

Tar 6  ounces. 

Smear  the  parts  daily. 
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Strains  and  Bruises. 

In  case  the  horse  be  injured  by  a  Strain  or  a  Braise, 
rub  on  the  affected  part  tihe  following  mixture : — 
Camphor  ...    half  an  ounce. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  -         -  IJ  ounces. 

Spirits  of  Wine     -         -        -    2  ounces. 
If  the  Strain  be  of  old  standing,  the  following  lini- 
ment may  be  used  :— 

Camphor     ....    half  an  ounce, 
Oil  of  Origanum  -        -        -    2  drachms, 
Soft  Soap     -        -        -        -    2  ounces, 
Spirits  of  Wine     -        -        -    4  ounces, 
mixed.     This  remedy  is  also  useful  in  spavins,  wind- 
galls,  and  indurated  swellings.     Or,  if  preferred,  use 
the  following : — 

Strong  Mercivial  Ointment    -    4  ounces. 
Camphor     ....    half  an  ounce 
Oil  of  Rosemary  -         -        -    2  drachms. 

Saddle-galls. 

In  case  of  a  sore  back,  arising  from  the  friction 

of  the  saddle,  apply— 

Camphor    -        -        -        -  2  drachms, 

Oil  of  Rosemary  -        -        -  1  dlaohm, 

Hog's  Lard  -        -        -  3  ounces, 

mixed  into  an  ointment. 


Coughs. 

When  the  animal  is  afflicted  with  a  teasing  cough,  it 
may  be  relieved  by  the  following  drink : — 
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Opium 
Castile  Soap 
Camphor 
Oil  of  Anniseed 


-  1  drachm. 

-  2  drachms. 

-  I J  drachms. 

-  20  drops. 


Inflamed  Eyes. 

Horses  on  a  journey  are  frequently  attacked  by  an 

inflammation  in  the  eyes,  which  may  be  removed  by  the 

following  applications : — 

Groulard's  Extract  -         -     1  teaspoonful, 

Caniphorated  Spirit  -        -    2  teaspoonsful. 

Elder-flower  Water  -        -     half  a  pint» 

mixed. 
Or- 
White  Vitriol  -        -     1  drachm, 

Water  -         ...     1  pint, 

mixed. 


Febrile  Affections. 

When  the  symptoms  of  Fever  appear,  a  rider  should 
administer  the  following  drink  : — 

Cream  of  Tartar       -         -         -     1  ounce. 

Turmeric         -         -         -  .       .     1  ounce. 

Diapente  -  -  -  -  1  ounce. 
Mix,  and  give  it  in  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  to  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 
Though  simple,  it  may  be  given  in  tnost  kinds  of  fevers, 
and  will  generally  be  attended  with  success.  In  an 
inflammatory  fever,  give  the  following  drink : — 

Emetic  Tartar  -         -         -     1  drachm. 
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Kali half  an  ounce, 

Camphor      ....     1  drachm, 
rubbed  into  powder,  with  five  drops  of  spirits  of 
wine. 

To  be  given  every  four  hours,  or  three  times  a-day, 
in  a  pint  of  water-gruel. 
The  following  is  also  strongly  recommended : — 
Camphor      ....  li  drachms. 
Nitre  ....     4  drachms. 

Calomel        -         -         -         -  20  grains. 
Opium  -         -         -         -  20  grains. 

Syrup  enough  to  form  a  dose  for  one  dose. 
Or— 

Emetic  Tartar        -         -         -  1^  drachms. 
Compd.  powd.  Tragacanth      -     2  drachms. 
Syrup  enough  to  form  the  ball  for  one  dose. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  no  medicine 
will  avail  much  in  fever,  particularly  if  violent,  if  bleed- 
ing be  neglected. 

In  febrile  complaints,  accompanied  with  costivenes^i 
or  in  slight  cases  of  grease,  no  medicine  is  safer  than 
castor  oil ;  one  pint  of  which  may  be  given  for  one 
dose.  An  experienced  farrier  recommends  three  or 
four  ounces  of  common  salt,  well  dissolved  in  water- 
gruel,  with  eight  ounces  of  linseed  oil.  He  adds, 
"  though  we  have  prescribed  linseed  oil,  there  is  no 
doubt  castor  oil  is  preferable ;  but  this  cannot  always 
be  procured  readily;  and  as  many  may  object  to  the 
expense  of  it  where  the  disorder  is  but  trifling,  lin- 
seed oil  may,  on  such  occasions,  be  substituted.  Salad 
oil  is  still  better.  We  have  recommended  common 
salt  in  preference  to  Glaubers  and  Epsom  salts  be- 
cause it  is  more  certain  in  its  effect,  and  may  be  given 
in  smaller  doses." 

Here  it  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  nothing 
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is  more  useM  as  an  article  of  diet  for  sick  or  conva- 
lescent horses,  than  water-gruel,  provided  it  is  pro- 
perly made,  and  as  this  is  seldom  done,  tv  e  shaU  give 
the  best  method  of  making  it.  Take  of  fine  and  sweet 
.  oatmeal,  four  ounces;  water,  two  quarts;  put  the  water 
over  a  slow  clear  fire  to  boil,  and  mix  the  oatmeal 
gradually,  with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  the 
mixture  quite  liquid :  add  this  to  the  water  over  the 
fire  before  it  gets  very  hot,  and  continue  to  stir  the 
whole  till  it  boils :  the  gruel  is  then  made,  but  may 
be  improved  by  letting  it  simmer  some  time  longer  over 
a  slow  clear  fire,  for  horses  are  very  nice,  and  perhaps 
would  not  touch  it  if  in  the  least  smoky.  Should  the 
gruel  be  too  thick,  add  warm  water. 


Inflammation  of  the  Spleen. 

I  never  naet  with  this  disease  in  my  own  practice, 
but  I  have  lately  heard  of  a  very  well  authenticated 
one,  in  which  the  symptoms  so  exacJtly  resembled  He- 
patitis, as  to  be  mistaken  by  a  very  observant  practi- 
tioner for  that.  An  active  and  judicious  treatment 
was  promptly  pursued,  but  the  violence  of  the  disease 
destroyed  the  horse  on  the  fourth  day.  On  examina* 
tion,  the  spleen  was  highly  inflamed  and  nearly  gan- 
grenous, while  the  surrounding  viscera  were  \m- 
afiected. 

A  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  less  rare, 
and  produces  symptoms  not  imlike  jaundice,  even  to 
the  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin.  Rupture  also  of  the 
spleen  occasionally  occurs. 


2m 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THB  LiVER. 

Hepatitis  is  not  a  frequent  occurrenoe  in  veteiinanr 
practice,  for  the  liver  of  the  horse  is  hut  seldom  pri- 
marily affected  with  'nflammation ;  though  when 
other  great  ahdominal  inflammations  take  place  then 
this  often  peurticipates,  and  now  and  then  also  it  be- 
comes the  immediate  object  of  attack,  in  which  cases 
the  only  difference  between  the  symptoms  and  those 
of  hepatitis  are,  that  they  are  not  quite  so  violent,  and 
that  there  is  usually  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  conjunctive 
nasal  and  buccal  membranes.  When  it  terminates 
unfavourably,  it  usually  disorganizes  the  liver  into  a 
grumous  mass.  It  is  mostly  occasioned  by  some  undue 
exertion.  A  few  years  ago  several  cases  fell  under  my 
notice,  at  the  close  of  a  very  hot  summer,  in  most 
of  which  extensive  anasarca  appeared.  The  cure 
should  be  attempted  by  the  same  means  as  are  detailed 
in  enteratis,  but  with  the  recollection  that  active  pur- 
gatives may  be  administered  with  advantage.  The 
following  is  a  proper  form,  and  should  be  repeated  every 
four  or  five  hours  until  the  costiveness,  which  is  usually 
present,  is  overcome : — 

Calomel  ....     1  drachm. 

Antimonial  Powder  -         -     2  drachms. 

Aloes,  (powdered),  -         -     3  drachms. 

Hepatitis  is  nowand  then  accompanied  with  diarrhoea; 
in  which  case  use  the  lancet  sparingly,  and  give  the 
following : — 

Castor  Oil       -         ...    4  ounces. 

Gruel  or  Linseed-tea        -         -     6  ounces. 

Ipecacuhana  -         -         -         -     1  drachm. 
By  the  help  of  the  yolk  of  two  eggs  beaten  with  the 
oil,  and  ths  gruel  added  gradually,  a  smooth  uniform 
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mixture  may  be  made,  which  will  be  found  peculiarly 
useful  to  amend  the  state  of  the  evacuationa,  and  »hould 
be  repeated  every  other  day,  giving  the  following  ball 
also,  twice  every  day : — 

Opium  -        -        -        -  1^  scruples, 

Calomel  -  -  -  -  l|  scruples, 
Camomile,  (powdered],  -  -  4  drachms, 
mixed  with  honey  to  make  a  ball.  No  apprehension 
need  be  entertained  that  the  calomel  will  increase  the 
diarrhoea,  as  the  opium  will  sufficiently  restrain  it : 
observing,  that  should  the  disease  be  protracted  bejrond 
the  third  day,  the  calomel  must  not  be  persisted  in, 
for  fear  of  salivation ;  but,  instead,  a  course  of  tonics 
with  steel  may  be  entered  on  for  four  or  five  days,  and 
then  have  recourse  to  the  calomel,  &c.  &c.,  as  an  ad- 
ditional security  against  relapse.  In  other  respects,  as 
diet,  clothing,  &c.  &c.,  treat  as  Colic. 

Weariness. 

Mr.  White  says,  ''  that  fermented  liquors,  such  as 
beer,  porter,  or  wine,  have  been  often  given  with  great 
advantage  in  cases  which  required '  cordials.  I  have 
often  seen  horses  that  have  been  so  fatigued  with  a 
long  chase  or  journey,  as  to  refuse  their  food,  and  ap- 
pear quite  exhausted,  wonderfully  refreshed  by  taking 
a  cordial  ball  in  a  pint  or  more  of  beer,  and  feed  soou 
after  with  great  alacrity.  The  advantage  thus  derived 
is  not  merely  temporary,  as  they  are  by  this  treatment 
rendered  adequate  to  another  chase  or  journey  much 
qmcker  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  I  once  gave," 
continues  this  gentleman,  ''six  ounces  of  brandy  diluted, 
with  the  best  effect  to  a  horse  that  was  once  done  up 
on  a  journey ;  it  enabled  him  to  continue  it  without 
•ny  apparent  inconvenience." 
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•  *  The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Cough. 

This  must  depend  on  our  view  of  its  causes  and 
consequence.  When  it  appears  to  arise  from  a  want 
of  mucous  secretion,  expoctrance  which  excites  such 
secretions  are  premised,  as  number  1  :  when  a  re- 
dundancy of  the  mucous  secretion  is  apparent,  tonics 
are  required.  When  the  secretion  is  acrid,  give  num- 
ber 2.  The  cough,  which  is  the  effect  of  an  irritable 
state  of  the  parts,  is  sometimes  relieved  by  stimulating 
the  throat  externally,  and  by  giving  internally  opium 
with  bitter  tonics.  When  horses  have  naturally  a  ftdl 
habit,  and  grossly  fed,  without  sufficient  exercise,  our 
attempts  must  be  directed  to  lower  their  general  ple- 
thora by  bleeding,  exercise,  aod  more  moderate  feed- 
ing: if  at  grass,  a  less  luxuriant  pasture  should  be 
chosen ;  in  the  stable,  such  a  horse  should  be  muzzled 
at  night  to  prevent  him  eating  his  litter,  and  his  water 
should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities,  only  all  sudden 
exertions  likewise  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
avoided. 

I  have  frequently  seen  chronic  cough  benefitted  by 
a  course  of  mercurial  physic,  but  the  affection  in  such 
cases  was  probably  dependant  on  worms  ;  and  when- 
ever a  continued  cough  exists,  with  irregular  appetite 
and  unthrifty  coat,  stools  foetid  and  slimy,  at  one  time 
loose,  at  another  hard  and  dry,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  worms  occasion  the  affection.  In  all 
chronic  coughs,  the  best  effects  sometimes  follow  from 
feeding  with  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips ;  beet  and  po- 
tatoes may  be  beneficially  used  where  carrots  cannot 
be  got;  and  a  mash  with  bran  and  linseed,  or  malt,  may 
be  occasionally  given.  In  cases  of  this  description, 
which  may  be  suspected  to  be   depended  coagulable 
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lymph  deposited  within  the  trachea  or  bronchioc,  the 
rubbing  in  of  mercurial  ointment  the  whole  length  for 
a  week  would  be  advisable,  and  then  to  blister  the  like 
extent  of  surface. 

1. 
Calomel  ....     1  scruple. 

Gum  Ammoniac      -         -         -     2  drachms. 
Balsam  of  Peru        -         -         -     1  drachm, 
Squill  -         -         -         -     1  drachm, 

made  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and  given  fasting. 

% 

Tar  Water      ....    half  a  pint. 

Lime  Water    ...        -    half  a  pint, 

Squill     .....     I  drachm^ 

mixed,  and  given  every  morning. 

3. 
Ipecacuhana  ...     1  drachm^ 

Camphor        -         ...     2  drachms, 
Liquorice        ....     4  drachms, 
made  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and  given  in  the  morn- 
ings. 

To  either  of  the  above  mav  be  added,  with  benefit 
in  some  cases,  one  or  two  drachms  of  tartar  emetic. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CONJUNCITVTA 

Often  arises  from  the  effects  of  purging ;  but  purging 
only  causes  the  constitutional  tendency  to  the  disease 
being  brought  into  effect,  and  producing  debility,  from 
the  medicine,  which  becomes  the  exciting  cause  ;  the 
disease  then  being  constitutional  it  will  direct  us  to 
notice  the  proper  remedies. 
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Take:— 

BluePiU       ....  12dradiiiM. 
Opium  ....    2  draduDS. 

Linseed  Meal         •        -        -     1  ounce. 
Form  this  into  a  mass  with  soft  soap,  and  divide  into 
six  balls.     Give  one  every  second  momii^,  Causting. 
Or,  take- 
Sulphate  of  Copper         -        -  12  dnu^hms. 
Or— 

Sulphate  of  Iron    -        -        -  12  draduns. 
Take  either  of  the  above,  and  form  into  a  mass  with 
linseed  meal  and  soap,  and  divide  into  six  balls,  and 
give  one  every  morning. 

Selous  between  the  jaw  seems  to  do  some  gpoc^.  and 
the  following  has  been  used  satisfactorily: — 
Take- 
Tartar  Emetic        -         -        -     1  drachm, 
Hog's  I^ard  -         .        .     1  ounce, 

formed  into  an  ointment. 

Rub  this  on  the  cheek  and  round  the  eye  till  small 
pimples  arise ;  but  especial  care  must  be  taken  that 
none  be  allowed  to  enter  the  eye  of  the  horse,  which 
would  be  highly  injurious. 


STRAINS  IN  GENERAL. 

Strains  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  originating  in  the 
ligamentary  parts,  by  which  the  difierent  joints  are 
preserved  in  concact ;  the  other  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  or  tendons,  or  by  a  rupture  of  any  of  the 
membranes  covering  or  adhering  to  such  tendons, 
whose  purposes  are  the  direct  office  of  motion.  Hence 
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it  is,  that  the  farrier  and  groom  are  so  frequently  at  a 
loss  for  their  definition  of  any  particular  lameness,  fix* 
ing  by  conjecture  upon  any  part,  attributing  it  to  any 
cause  but  the  right ;  and  to  this  they  are  seldom  di- 
rected by  any  mental  information,  possessing  a  very 
barren  conception  of  the  structure  of  parts,  their  pur- 
posefs  or  their  appropriations. 

The  elastic  part  of  a  tendon  or  sinew  is  the  muscu- 
lar, to  which,  in  fact,  the  tendon  is  a  continuation  only, 
with  this  difierence,  the  tendcm  is  made  by  nature  to 
occupy  a  much  smaller  space  than  muscle,  for  it  would 
look  rather  awkward  to  see  the  muscles  of  the  ibre-  leg 
extending  down  to  the  heels  of  the  hoi^e,  instead  of  that 
fine  uniform  make  which  the  tendons  give*  and  espe- 
ciallyin  the  race-horse:  the  tendon  is  not  of  that  elastic 
nature  that  some  writers  have  described,  but  it  is  the 
muscular  end  where  the  elastidty  exists ;  this,  at  first 
sight,  would  appear  strange,  for  the  injury  takes  place 
in  the  tendon,  not  in  the  muscle ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  non-eldsticity  of  the  tendon  and  its  sheath  will 
father  submit  to  rupture,  and  that  for  want  of  the  elastic 
quality.  These  tendons  or  sinews  are  strong  substances, 
composed  of  innumerable  threads  or  fibres  >  possessing 
^  properties  of  extension  and  contraction  to  a  certain 
degree,  beyond  which  their  flsnbmty  cannot  be  ex- 
tended without  palpable  injury  and  certain  lameness ; 
for  by  over  straining  their  elastic  quality,  fimall  as  it  is, 
niptare  is  the  consequence,  and  lameness  in  proportion 
♦o  th3  injury  sustained. 

To  render  this  idea  as  clear  as  I  possibly  can,  and 
tliat  it  cannot  be  misunderstood  even  by  the  merest 
tyro  m  horse-knowledge,  let  ufi  suppose  that  the  horse 
is  goifig  at  his  bert  paee  on  the  trot,  and  in  so  doing 
his  toe  covers  a  prominaice,  or  the  edge  of  one,  where 
the  heel  has  no  support,  the  consequence  is^  an  exten- 
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sioQ  of  the  tendons,  or  a  rupture  of  the  same ;  by  wbich 
means  destroying  part  ol  nature's  work,  and  constitutes 
what  is  termed  letting  down  of  the  back  sinew?  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  frequently  happens  on  the  turf,  and 
the  horse  is  then  said  to  be  ^'  broken  down." 

This  being  supposed  to  have  happened,  the  principal 
indication  of  cure  ¥^  immediately  strike  everybody, 
so  &r  as  the  gradual  contraction  and  tone  of  the  ten- 
dons are  concerned ;  but  the  previous  and  instantane- 
ous consideration  will  be  to  prevent  as  much  as  possi- 
ble any  consequent  inflammation  that  may  fall  upon 
the  parts 

To  which  end  take  away  so  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  injury  is  sustained,  a  portion  of  blood  adequate  to 
the  state  and  strength  of  the  subject,  from  a  vein  as 
contiguous  to  the  part  afiected  as  may  be  consistezit; 
and  as  your  success  will  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  earliest  application,  take — 

Vinegar  -         -        -        -     l  quart, 

and  having  made  this  hot,  add — 

Extract  of  Saturn     *        -        -     1  ounce. 
Foment  the  leg  with  this  until  it  is  exhausted — say 
for  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and  after  each  fomenta- 
tion»  bandage  the  leg  well  and  firm,  with  a  wooUen  ban- 
dage.    Give  bran*mashes  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the' 
fidlowing : — 

Cape  Aloes      ....     2  drachms, 

Juniper  Berries        -        -        -     1  drachm, 
made  into  a  ball  with  soft  soap.     Give  one  every 
night. 

After  fomenting  for  two  days,  use  the  following  em- 
brocation :  let  two  or  three  tablespoonsM  be  gently 
and  gradually  rubbed  into  the  affected  part  every 
night  and  morning,  always  remembering  to  use  the 
^*  ndage  tolerably  tight  and  firm : — 
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Take— 
BarbadoesTar         .        ,        .    2  ounceB. 
Spirits  of  Turpentine         -        -     2  ounces. 
Opodeldoc       -        .         -         .    4  ounces. 

Mix  them  weH  together,  and  keep  well  stopped  fat 
use. 

This  application  is  of  little  use  without  rest.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  most  predominant 
and  necessary  article,  from  which  the  greatest  good 
must  certainly  result.  To  the  want  of  patience  and 
mercy  only  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  so  many  fine 
horses  have  been  considerably  blemished,  instead 
of  being  indulged  with  proper  time  in  the  field. 


GREASE,  (see  aiso  p.p.  144—149) 

This  complaint  takes  on  difierent  states  or  stages, 
^hich  being  known  by  different  terms,  as  swelled  legs, 
cracks,  grease,  graped  heels,  &c.,  are  -apt  to  be  con* 
8id»*ed  as  distinct  diseases ;  but  the  causes  producing 
any  one  of  them  may  produce  the  other,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  all  must  be  grounded  on  the  same  principles. 

Nevertheless,  for  simplicity  of  reference,  we  shall 
consider  these  several  states  separately,  still  blending 
the  character  of  the  specific  affection,  and  the  treat- 
ment. 

Of  Oracks. — Ks  a  consequence  of  general  plethora, 
the  capillaries  of  the  heels  are  subject  to  distention  and 
consequent  inflammation.  This  state  is  frequently  the 
consequence  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  habit  of  life, 
and  therefore  frequently  shows  itself  in  ymmg  horses 
which  have  been  at  once  removed  without  due  caution 
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from  grass  or  straw  to  hot  stables  and  com.  At  first 
there  will  be  a  simple  heat  and  itching  of  the  part ;  the 
horse  will  be  observed  to  rub  one  leg  against  the  other, 
and  sometimes  to  stamp  with  his  foot,  the  whole  sur- 
face appearing  more  red  than  before,  but  perhaps  with- 
out much  enlargement.  If  this  state  be  not  attended 
to,  there  succeeds  an  oozing  out  of  a  serous  discharge 
from  a  kind  of  crack,  of  which  there  are  sometimeB 
several. 

Occasionally  the  suppurative  state  follows  so  dosdy 
on  the  adhesive  inflammation,  that  purulent  matter 
appears  to  flow  from  them  from  the  first ;  but  if  suffered 
to  proceed,  pus  always  makes  its  appearance  first  or 
last. 

In  this  early  state  of  turmid  itching,  scruffy  heels, 
frequently  Uttle  more  is  necessary  than  a  sturaine 
wash,  having  first  well  cleansed  them  with  soap  and 
water  and  well  dried  them  afterwards,  removing  as 
much  of  the  cuticular  eruption  as  possible. 

When  the  case  has  proceeded  to  form  cracks,  it  wiB 
be  adviseable  to  attempt  a  stoppage  of  the  discharge 
by  some  desiccative  powder,  as  white  lead  and  tuttj 
in  equal  quantities.  If  with  an  inflammatory  state 
there  is  an  ichorous  discharge,  the  saturnine  ointment 
is  to  be  preferred,  avoiding  still  wet  applications ;  but 
when  an  ulcerative  process  is  fully  established,  the 
cracks  showing  much  virulence  and  tenderness,  theu 
something  more  is  necessary,  as  a  moderate  bleeding 
with  alteratives,  and  a  nightly  bran-mash ;  or  even  one 
or  two  doses  of  physic  may  be  prudent  if  the  horse 
should  be  of  a  very  gross  habit. 

The  cracks  themselves  should  be  carefully  washed 
with  warm  water  whenever  the  horse  returns  from 
exercise ;  after  which,  bathe  with  any  mild  astringent 
lotion  as  the  following : — 
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Sugar  of  Iiead        -         -         -     2  drachma, 
White  Vitriol         -         -         -     1  drachm, 
Infusion  of  Oak  Bark     -         -     1  pint, 
mixed. 

Sometimes  the  irritability  of  the  part  requires  a 
poultice  preyiously  to  the  use  of  the  astringent,  as 
of  goulard  and  bran.  I  have  found  scraped  carrots  or 
tomips  very  useful  for  the  purpose,  after  which  the 
astringent  will  act  with  better  force. 

It  becomes  a  question,  whether  in  a  case  of  con- 
firmed grease^  even  if  it  were  in  our  power,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  stop  the  discharge  at  once,  for  when  se- 
creting vessels  have  been  long  habituated  to  any  ac- 
tion they  can  seldom  be  suddenly  checked  with  impu- 
nity ;  and  in  this  case  also,  were  the  running  stopped 
without  previous  preparation  for  the  change,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  morbid  effects  would  arise. 

To  commence  the  cure,  therefore,  of  confirmed 
grease,  we  must  prepare  some  other  parts  to  take  this 
action  of  forming  pus.  But  it  is  to  be  first  remembered 
that  the  discharge  from  grease  is  seldom  a  healthy  one, 
and  it  is  hence  much  more  difficult  to  check  than  one 
that  is  simply  purulent ;  therefore  while  some  other 
parts  are  preparing  to  receive  this  purulent  pus,  the 
heels  themselves  should  be  subjected  to  a  treatment 
that  may  produce  a  more  healthy  secretion  in  them. 

The  best  means  I  have  ever  witnessed  for  effecting 
this,  has  been  a  fermenting  poultice,  made  with  either 
barley  meal,  flour,  oatmeal,  linseed,  or  any  other  farina- 
ceous macter  capable  of  fermenting  with  yeast.  This 
should  be  applied  every  day  as  soon  as  mixed,  and 
^ered  to  perform  all  its  fermentative  process  on  the 
^ :  when,  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
fixed  air  let  loose,  it  is  remarkably  what  a  change  is  per- 
formed on  the  part,  bringing  on,  fi'om  the  most  ichorous 
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discharge  aAd  irritable  state,  a  mild  bland  pus  like 
fluid,  with  a  decrease  of  irritability.  Should  either  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  these  be  objected  to,  a  carrot  or 
turnip  poultice  may  be  tried  instead — either  of  whidi 
may  be  applied  till  it  produces  a  secreticm  of  healthy 
matter ;  but  it  must  be  remembered^  previously  to  the 
use  of  these  means,  that  no  ulcer  shows  a  fevouiaUe 
disposition  to  heal  so  long  as  its  surface  remains  about 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  healthy  parts ;  therefore 
it  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  cure,  that  these  sprout* 
ing^  luxurious  portions  should  be  reduced  even  vvith  the 
surrounding  integuments. 

Caustics  only  render  these  grapes,  as  they  are  termed, 
more  luxuriant ;  but  the  mode  best  adapted  to  their 
removal  is  to  scrape  off  aU  the  homy  deposit,  and  thus 
level  the  surface  with  a  very  blunt  knife;  having  aflat 
surface  of  headed  iron  also  ready  to  pass  over  the  sur- 
feces  in  case  the  haemorrhage&  are  profuse. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  from  the  effects  which 
have  fcdlowed  this  intended  styptic,  there  is  reascxi  to 
suppose  that  it  acts  also  remedially ;  and  that  in  aU 
cases  it  should  be  united  with  the  means  used  to  de- 
nude the  parts  of  the  homy  secretion  and  to  level  the 
sur&ces.  The  operation  being  finished,  appfy  the 
poultice  as  directed. 

To  prepare  the  other  parts  to  take  on  the  formation 
of  matter :  on  the  first  day  of  applying^  the  poultice, 
if  the  horse  be  large  and  tolerably  strong,  put  a  rowd 
in  the  belly,  and  introduce  a  seton  on  the  inner  side 
of  each  thigh,  or  place  two  rowels  only,  one  in  each 
thigh. 

If  the  horse  be  smaH  or  weak,  one  rowd  will  be  suffi- 
cient. In  three  days  the  maturing  of  the  rowels  and 
setons  will  be  complete,  and  by  this  time  the  heels  will 
have  taken  on  a  more  healthy  action.     It  is  now, 
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therefore,  that  we  are  to  attempt  to  stop  the  discharge, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  most  active 
of  those  applications  called  astringents,  which  will  sti- 
mulate the  parts  to  take  on  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
For  this  pterpose,  either  of  the  following  may  be  tried 
as  a  wash  to  be  used  daily,  or  every  other,  or  every 
third  day,  or  as  often  as  the  irritability  of  the  parts  will 
permit ;  some  cases  may  require  either  of  these  appli- 
cations strengthened,  others  weaker,  than  here  detailed. 
IVy  the  weaker  first : — 

Aquafortis         -        ->        -        -     1  ounce, 
Water      -        -        -        -        -    8  ounces, 
mixed.     Or — 

Oil  of  Vitriol    ...        -     1  oimce, 
Water      -        -         -         -        -.10  ounces, 
mixed.     Or — 

Corrosive  Sublimate  -r        -    3  drachms. 

Spirits  of  Wine  or  Brandy  -        -     1  ounce. 
Soft  Water        -        -        -        -  10  ounces. 
IKssolve  the  mercury  in  the  spirit  by  the  help  of  the 
mortar,  and  then  add  the  water. 

Verdigris  -         -        -        -    4  drachms. 

Alum  -        .        .        -    4  drachms. 

White  Vitriol  ...         -     4  drachms, 
Sugar  of  Lead  -         -         -     4  drachms, 

Tar  .....     6  ounces, 

mixed. 

This  may  be  smeared  over  the  parts  daily,  and  will 
seldom  occasion  so  much  irritation  as  the  former ;  but 
it  is  essential  to  the  cure  that  a  considerable  inflanuna- 
tion  be  raised ;  the  necessary  degree  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  case  and  the  temperament 
of  the  patient.  The  clivers  or  goose-grass  has  been 
likewise  extolled  as  a  remedy  for  bad  grease  cases ; 
four  ounces  of  the  expressed  juice  are  directed  to  be 
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given  daily  as  a  drink,  and  a  poultice  of  the  herb, 
mashed,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  heels. 

When  the  discharge  has  ceased,  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  that  coagulable  lymph  has  been  thrown  out,  by 
which  a  hardened,  thickened  state  of  the  limb  remains. 
Blisters  may  in  this  case  be  first  tried  to  promote  the 
removal,  assisted  by  a  run  at  grass ;  but  should  these, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  fail,  the  stimulus  of  firing 
should  be  tried.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that 
as  this  complaint  is  very  liable  to  recur  again,  from  the 
parts  having  taken  on  the  habit,  and  firom  the  secreting 
surface  being  enlarged,  so  the  recurrence  is  also  best 
prevented  by  firing,  which  lessens  the  surface  and 
affords  strength  by  ccurugation. 

When  this  is  not  employed,  active  pressure  by  hnen 
bandaging  may  be  worthy  of  a  trial.  Nothing  hai 
hitherto  been  said  on  internal  remedies  or  on  other 
parts  of  the  treatment  as  regards  food  or  exercise :  in 
fact  it  will  at  once  strike  the  judicious  reader,  that 
exactly  the  same  rules  and  the  same  cautions  will  apply 
here  as  have  been  detailed  when  treating  on  the  other 
states  and  stages  of  this  complaint.  The  constitutional 
tendency  to  disease  must  be  equally  amended  by  the 
internal  remedies  there  laid  down,  that  by  these  means 
the  extreme  irritation  of  the  affection  may  have  given 
way,  when  any  of  the  accompanying  formulae  may  be 
tried,  according  to  the  appearance  the  eye  assumes : — 

Sugar  of  Lead  -        -        -     1  drachm. 

White  Vitriol  -         -        -    2  scruples. 

Water I  pint 

Or— 

Crude  Sal-Anmioniac         -        -    2  drachms. 

Vinegar 2  ounces. 

Infusion  of  Red  Rose  Leaves        -     1  pint 
Or— 
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Brandy  •        -  .  .  i  ounce. 

Vinegar  .        -  .  .  i  ounce. 

Tincture  of  Opium    -  -  -  2  drachms. 

Rose  Water      -        -  -  -  >  8  ounces. 
Or— 

^ther 4  drachms. 

Infusion  of  Oak  Bark  -  -  6  ounces. 


Rose  Water      ....     6  ounces. 
Mindererus'  Sfmit     -        -        -    3  ounces. 

Introduce  any  of  these  by  means  of  a  small  piece 
of  sponge  or  rag  within  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
gently  pressing  in  a  little,  which  the  action  of  the  nic- 
tating membrane,  or  haw  will  soon  carry  over  the  sur- 
face. The  cajeput  oil  has  been  tried  with  some  benefit 
Gall,  common  salt,  watery  solutions  of  opium,-  of  aloes^ 
and  of  ground  ivy  also,  have  all  of  them  had  their  ad- 
vocates. Mercurial  courses,  occasional  physic,  perio- 
dical bleeding,  and  often  repeated  alteratives,  have  been 
frequently  tried  alone,  and  all  have  as  often  failed. 

Swelled  legs  with  discharge. — ^In  some  instances, 
with  a  generd  want  of  condition,  the  result  of  chronic 
disease,  inanition  or  of  convalescence  from  acute  di- 
seases, there  is  great  tumefaction  of  all  the  extremities, 
which  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  serous  discharge  from 
^veral  outlets. 

The  curative  plan  in  this  case  differs  from  the  former, 
^d  is  more  complicated,  for  we  have  to  combat  the 
general  debility  by  generous  dirt,  in  the  form  of  speared 
com,  malt  mashes,  with  soiling  in  summer,  and  carrots, 
fcc,  in  winter.  We  must  also  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
watery  deposit  by  very  mild  diuretics,  by  remedies  de- 
termining the  serous  parts  of  the  blood  towards  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  perspiration,  and  sometimes  also 
l>y  mild  purges ;  but  the  former  are  more  generally 
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adviseable  in  general  debility ;  because,  in  these  cases, 
particularly  by  mild  diuretics,  the  watery  parts  of  the 
blood  are,  as  it  were,  simply  separated ;  whereas  purg- 
ing appears  to  be  more  the  increase  of  a  secretion  that 
answers  some  necessary  purpose  in  the  system ;  and, 
as  such,  the  operation  calls  more  of  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  forth  without  any  additional  advantage. 

This  appears  the  proper  mode  of  considering  this 
circumstance  generally;  but  I  must  not  forbear  to 
mention,  that  I  have  now  and  then,  even  in  cases  of 
emaciation,  witnessed  the  good  effects  of  one  or  two 
doses  of  physic,  by  which  the  discharge  has  mended, 
the  horse's  carcass  has  become  let  down,  and  othei 
signs  of  improved  eondition  have  appeared.  It  was  be- 
fore hinted  that  cases  occur  of  discharge  from  the 
heels,  where  astringents,  immediately  applied,  only  ir- 
ritate :  every  practitioner  must  have  met  with  such  in- 
stances, as  they  are  sufficiently  common ;  the  cause 
of  which  is  attributed  by  feuriers  to  humours.  Without 
cavilling  about  the  term,  we  know  that  in  this  form 
of  the  complaint,  such  an  irritative  state  of  the  parts  i 
is  not  an  unfrequent  attendant,  and  that  it  must  be 
soothed  and  allayed  before  the  parts  will  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  even  gently  stimulated  by  the  mildest  as- 
tringent appUcations.  In  these  cases,  the  heels,  in 
addition  to  the  tumefaction,  and  the  pouring  out  of 
ichorous  or  semi-purulent  discharge  in  considerable 
quantities,  are  stifi^  tend^,  and  painful  in  the  extreme^ 
the  horse  evinces  the  greatest  reluctance  to  have  any 
thing  done  to  them ;  and  when  he  is  moved  snatches 
up  his  leg  convulsively,  whUe  the  extent  of  vascuhir 
action  is  such  that  the  heels  smoke  when  exposed. 

This  highly  irritable  state  of  the  vessels  can  only  be 
reduced  by  poultices.  Sometimes  it  requires  those 
of  linseed,  at  others,  it  more  readily  jnields  to  those 
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of  bran,  and  wetted  with  goulard-water ;  while  somd 
again  are  most  benefitted  by  those  made  of  scraped 
carrots ;  others  by  mashed  turnips  previously  boiled* 

By  these  means,  the  heat,  tenderness,  swelling,  and 
redness,  will  abate :  the  discharge  also  from  a  thin 
ichorous  one  will  become  white,  bland,  and  truly  pu- 
rulent. At  the  same  time,  likewise,  that  the  poultices 
are  producing  this  effect  on  the  discharge,  the  general 
determination  to  diseased  action  should  be  counter- 
acted by  alteratives.  The  following  unites  the  neces-^  V 
sary  purgatives : — ^  ^ 

Corrosive  Sublimate  -         -  10  grains. 

Cream  of  Tartar  -  -  -  3  drachms. 
Nitre  r  -  -  •  -  3  drachms. 
Prepared  Antimony  -         -    3  drachms.     , 

Give  this  evei*y  night  in  a  mash,  except  the  com- 
plaint takes  place  in  a  very  emaciated  horse,  when, 
instead  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  the  same  quantity 
of  arsenic. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  patient  be  of  a  very  full 
plethoric  habit,  add  one  or  two  drachms  of  powdered 
aloes  to  the  diuretic,  making  the  whole  into  a  ball  in- 
stead of  a  powder;  watching,  however,  the  action 
of  the  aloes,  that  it  does  not  proceed  to  active  purging 
or  griping. 

In  some  cases,  when  the  expense  has  not  been  an 
object,  I  have  found  the  following  an  excellent  altera- 
tive  in  cases  of  grease  : — 

-^thiops  Mineral       -         -         -4  drachms, 
Supertartrate  of  Potash      -         -     1  ounce, 
given  every  night  in  a  mash. 

In  these  cases  also  one  or  two  doses  of  mild  physic 
are  often  usefiil ;  and  when  the  parts  have  been  brought 
into  a  proper  state  for  the  action  of  astringent  applica- 
tions, either  of  the  following  may  be  sprinkled  over 

2o 
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the  sores,  for  in  different  subjects  each  has  appeared  to 
have  had  its  due  and  wished-for  effect — ^and  conse* 
quently  to  be  relied  on  : — 

Powdered  Oak  Bark       -        -     1  ounce. 

Powdered  Verdigris         -         -     2  drachms. 
Or— 

Alum,  (powdered),  -        *        -     1  drachm. 

Charcoal,  (do.)        -        -        -    4  drachms. 

Chalk,      (do.)        *        -        -    2  ounces. 
Or— 

Verdigris       -        -        .        -    4  drachms. 

Calamine       -        .        -        -     1  ounce. 

Tar       -        -        -        -        -    4  ounces. 
Mix  and  smear  the  parts  lightly  night  and  morning, 
and  after  each  exercising,  having  first  washed  them 
with  warm  water. 

When  also  much  tumefaction  takes  place,  united  to 
the  use  of  any  of  these,  a  linen  bandage  is  often  bene* 
ficial,  beginning  at  the  coronet,  and  rolling  it  more 
than  half  way  up  the  leg,  being  careful  that  it  is  only 
done  with  a  very  moderate  tightness  at  first. 

As  amendment  proceeds,  great  care  is  required  to 
prevent  relapse,  by  avoiding  the  origuial  exciting  causes, 
and  likewise  by  counteracting  that  predisposition  to 
these  accumulations  which  I  have  known  to  subsist  in 
many  horses  who  seldom  pass  over  a  season  without 
an  attack.  Such  had  better  not,  at  any  time,  be  fully 
turned  to  grass,  but  allowed  only  a  few  hours  run 
during  the  day. 

Confirmed  Grease. — ^This  is  to  be  considered  only  as 
a  more  aggravated  stage  of  the  former,  in  which  the 
matter  that  issues  has  a  foetid  peculiar  smell,  whidi 
strongly  characterises  the  disease ;  so  much  so»  that  a 
person  accustomed  to  it  can  at  on<!e  tell  whether  a 
greasy  horse  be  in  the  stable  or  not. 
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Tbe  frog  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  hoof,  inas* 
mach  as  it  forms  an  elastic  cushion  for  the  protection 
of  that  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  leg  which  terminates 
and  attaches  itself  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  coffin- 
bone  by  a  broad  expansion  of  its  fibres,  anatomically, 
the  aponeurosis. 

Its  form  is  that  of  a  wedge,  and  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  give  the  foot  stability  by  its  resistance  when 
indented  in  the  earth.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  heels  at  a  proper 
distance  from  each  other,  and  thereby  to  prevent  con- 
traction ;  but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded,  because  the  frog  is  composed  of  a  substance 
much  softer  than  the  heels,  and  consequently  less  ca- 
pable of  performing  that  office  than  if  it  were  more 
dense  in  its  texture. 

It  is  very  subject  to  disease  when  the  horse  is  kept 
in  the  stable,  and  it  is  also  frequently  found  in  an  im- 
perfect state  even  amongst  colts  at  grass.     It  is  gene- 
rally larger  and  healthier  in  flat  feet  than  in  those  that 
are  concave,  and  this  arises  from  its  being  more  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  by  which  means  its  healthy  action 
IB  maintained,  and  any  accumulation  of  superfluous 
moisture  is  prevented  firom  taking  place.     The  natural 
state  of  the  hoof  is  kept  up  solely  by  an  equal  growth 
in  all  parts.    Whenever  this  growth  becomes  irregular 
and  unequal,  an  alteration  of  form  naturally  ensues. 
Thus,  when  the  wall  is  too  strong,  it  overpowers  the 
^  resistance  of  the  sole,  which  in  consequence  is  rendered 
more  concave,  and  the  heels  are  forced  closer  together. 
But  when  the  wall  is  too  weak,  the  sole,  in  process 
of  time,  descends  to  the  ground  and  becomes  flat,  and 
'Sometimes  convex.     In  this  case  the  foot  is  more  ex* 
panded  at  the  bottom ;  but  in  proportion  with  that  ex- 
pansion it  will  be  more  or  less  contracted  above  at  the 
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coronet.  These  cbaages  in  the  shape  of  the  hooi  aie 
brought  on  by  slow  degrees,  and  thus  escape  obser- 
vation until  they  have  proceeded  to  such  ap.  extent  as 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  and  incurable 
disease. '  It  is  cert^n  that  the  chief  cause  of  injury  to 
the  hoof  arises  from  the  stable,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  bad  consequences  of  shoeing,  even  when  executed 
in  the  most  proper  and  judicious  manner. 

That  these  eflfects  manifest  themselves  more  or 
less  in  different  subjects  is  doubtless  true,  to  a  certam 
extent ;  but  this  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to 
an  original  difference  of  constitution. 

Many  ingenious  theories  have  been  published  on  the 
best  means  of  obviating  this  inevitable  evU,  ai^d  a  long 
list  of  hoof-ointments  have  been  recommended  by 
regulars  as  well  as  quacks,  all  of  which  may  serve  to 
amuse  the  curious,  or  to  impose  upon  the  credulous 
part  of  mankind,  but  which  upon  trial  wiU  prove 
eventually  to  be  but  fallacious  preventatives.  There 
is  a  strange  propensity  in  the  human  mind  to  ascribe 
every  thing  to  some  mysterious  source,  even  though 
the  origin  of  any  particular  circumstance  stares  them 
in  the  face  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day. 

When  the  frog  becomes  diseased,  it  is  called  a  run- 
ning-thrush. This  may  proceed  from  the  frog  wanting 
pressure,  owing  to  its  being  kept  off  the  ground,  or 
from  a  disposition  to  inflammation  in  the  foot  increased 
by  standing  on  stale  litter.  When  the  fit)g  is  not  suf- 
ficiently pressed  upon,  it  becomes  soft  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  fluid  which  it  naturally  secretes  in 
great  abundance  from  the  fatty  substances  which  li© 
immediately  under  the  aponeurosio  of  the  flexor  tendon 
of  the  foot.  This  accumulation  of  fluid  at  length  makes 
its  escape  tlirough  the  cleft  of  the  frog  and  heels,  and 
becomes  foetid  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
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acrimonious  as  to  destroy  the  adjaceDt  parts.  In  this 
state  the  frog  becomes  so  sore  and  tender  as  not  to 
eodure  pressure  without  a  painful  sensation,  and  the 
horse  consequently  will  be  more  or  less  unsafe  in  his 
going. 

The  discharge  may  be  stopped  by  astringent  appli« 
cations,  but  it  is  not  prudent  to  check  it  too  suddenly, 
as  such  a  course  sometimes  produces  general  inflam- 
mation in  the  foot,  attended  with  lameness,  and,  in  this 
case,  the  discharge  generally  breaks  out  again  with 
redoubled  violence.  Colts  at  grass  are  sometimes 
subject  to  running  thrushes ;  this  happens  where  the 
walls  of  the  hoof  are  exceedingly  strong,  in  which  case 
the  heels  do  not  wear  away  sufficiently  to  let  the  frog 
touch  the  ground.  Soft  and  wet  pastures  also  con^ 
tribute  to  this  disease.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience 
the  heels  should  be  pared  down  very  frequently.  The 
&og  should  be  cleared  of  all  the  ragged  and  diseased 
parts ;  and  after  being  well  washed  with  soft-soap  and 
warm  water,  it  may  be  dressed  either  with  spirits 
of  turpentine  or  verdigris  dissolved  in  water. 

When  the  disease  has  existed  so  long  as  to  have  in- 
sinuated itself  between  the  homy  and  fleshy  soles 
of  the  foot,  it  is  then  called  a  canker,  and  must  be 
treated  in  the  foUowing  manner,  namely  ;— first  to  cut 
&way  all  that  part  of  the  hoof  which  is  detached  from 
the  parts  within,  and  to  dress  the  diseased  surface  with 
butter  of  antimony,  upon  which  should  be  laid  a  pledget 
of  dry  tow,  covered  with  powdered  lime ;  and  this 
iccfifling  should  be  repeated  every  day  until  the  siuface 
is  cleared  of  the  foul  stinking  fungus,  and  puts  on  a 
^  healthy  appearance,  after  which  it  may  be  treated 
as  a  common  wound,  dressing  it  simply  with  common 
digestive  ointment  sprinkled  vrith  verdigris. 
Pressure  also  will  be  useful  in  preventing  the  granu- 
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lations  of  the  new  flesh  from  rising  too  luxuriantly, 
and  which  otherwise  must  be  kept  und^  by  caustic, 
a  practice  which  puts  nature  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  producing  a  new  surface.  During  the  process 
of  curing  any  of  the  above-mentioned  diseases  of  the 
feet,  it  is  advisable  to  give  some  purging  medicine, 
which  tends  to  accelerate  the  healing  of  the  ulcers  by 
increasing  the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  Tlie 
following  ball  may  be  given  with  safety : — 

Barbadoes  Aloes    -        -        -     8  drachmSy 
Castile  Soap  -         -         -     2  drachms, 

mixed  into  a  ball  with  syrtip.  Previous  to  taking  this 
ball  the  horse  should  be  prepared  by  bran-mashes  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  these  mashes  may  be  given 
cold  as  a  more  likely  means  of  inducing  him  to  eat 
them.  Indeed  the  practice  of  giving  mashes  too  hot 
is  very  injudicious,  as  the  horse  may  happen  to  scald 
his  mouth,  and  in  that  case  he  generally  refuses  to 
touch  one  ever  after. 

It  is  also  very  essential  that  the  horse  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dressed  during  his  lameness, 
as  it  is  too  often  the  practice  to  neglect  this  salutary 
operation,  from  the  idea  that  it  is  uimecessary  because 
he  does  not  work. 

Grease  is  a  disease  of  the  lower  end  of  the  legs,  and 
generally  occupying  the  hollow  on  the  back  part  of  the 
fetlock-joint.  Th&  nature  of  the  discharge  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  running-thrush  and  the  canker.  It 
generally  begins  by  a  swelling  of  the  limb,  produced 
by  the  want  of  exercise,  or  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
action  in  the  absorbent  vessels.  It  more  generally  at- 
tacks cart-horses,  (especially  those  of  a  large  heavy 
breed,  with  round  fleshy  legs),  than  blood-horses. 

The  most  prevalent  source  of  this  disease  is  debility, 
and  this  may  arise  from  very  opposite  causes.    The 
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healthy  state  of  all  animals  is  constituted  by  a  due  and 
vigorous  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  regularity  in 
the  natural  evacuations  of  the  body.  Whatever  dis- 
torbs  any  of  these  functions  will  produce  debility.  In 
a  full  plethoric  habit  the  blood-vessels  become  op- 
pressed by, being  overloaded,  and  are  thereby  rendered 
incapable  of  performing  their  office.  Hence  debility 
ensues ;  and  the  legs  being  the  part  most  remote  from 
the  heart,  which  is  the  centre  of  circulation,  become 
swelled  for  want  of  the  accustomed  absorption.  On 
the  other  hand  the  circulation  of  the  blood  may  also 
be  rendered  feeble  from  the  animal  being  weak  and 
emaciated  either  from  immoderate  labour,  or  from  a 
want  of  sufficient  food. 

The  disposition  to  this  disease  is  also  greatly  in- 
creased at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  the 
spring  and  autumn,  or  by  want  of  regular  exercise  and 
thorough  cleaning.  The  pavement  of  the  stalls  of  the 
stable  being  on  an  ascent,  and  obliging  the  horse  to 
stand  on  the  stretch,  is  another  very  probable  cause 
of  the  grease. 

In  the  healthy  state  of  the  animal  the  insensible  per- 
spiration is  carried  on  in  a  regular  manner,  as  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  glossy  appearance  of  the  coat,  as 
Wdil  as  by  the  soilness  and  pUability  of  the  skin.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  natural  evacuations  are  sus- 
pended by  disease,  the  coat  is  hard  and  dry,  and  the 
skin  almost  immoveable. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  may  cause  a 
suspension  of  the  insensible  perspiration,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one  arises  from  a  sudden  change  from  heat  to 
cold.  This  may  be  produced  by  the  horse  standing  in 
the  open  air  whilst  in  a  sweat  from  exercise  ;  or  it  may 
arise  from  washing  him  all  over  with  cold  water  whilst 
m  that  state,  or  from  the  still  more  abominable  cus- 
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torn  of  taking  him  into  a  brook  tip  to  his  belly,  and 
riding  him  round  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  so 
that  he  has  to  pass  through  a  fresh  succession  of  cdd 
water  every  time  he  goes  round.  This  practice  is  very 
common  among  post-boys,  and  horse-keepers  to  stage- 
coaches, and  very  frequently  brings  on  the  most  violent 
inflammatory  attacks  on  the  lungs,  or  on  the  intestines ; 
and  every  coach-proprietor  and  inn-keeper  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  suffering  this  practice,  should  at 
once  abolish  it. 


ON  TRAINING  FOR  THE  COURSE  AND  THE 

CHASE 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  management  of  horses 
that  requires  more  judgment*  and  nice  discrimination 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  present  subject.  Cer- 
tain received  opinions,  and  deep-rooted  prejudices, 
have  long  held  an  arbitrary  sway  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, and  whoever  is  bold  enough  to  dispute  the  sound- 
ness of  these  opinions  must  expect  nothing  but  ridicule 
for  his  pains.  The  plea  of  experience  is  constantly 
thrown  in  his  teeth ;  and  the  ancient  charter  of  tor- 
menting and  destroying  horses  is  maintained  with  as 
much  pertinacity  as  Magna  Charta  is  by  every  true 
Briton  and  friend  of  his  country. 

But  the  validity  of  experience  must  in  all  cases  de- 
pend principally  on  the  variety  of  systems  that  have 
been  put  in  practice,  and  on  a  fair  and  impartial  com- 
parison between  them.  For  the  experience  of  a  set 
of  men  who  have  never  trode  but  in  the  same  beaten 
track  cannot  be  worth  much.     It  may,  indeed,  some" 
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times  point  out  to  them  that  they  are  wrong,  but  it  can 
never  show  them  how  to  go  right  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  radical  prrndplesL  A  man  may  for  fifty 
years  of  his  life  see  the  son  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
set  again  at  nig^t,  but  although  he  knows  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  fact  from  experience,  still  he  may  remain 
till  the  day  of  his  death  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
eooise  of  that  celestial  body,  as  he  was  at  the  first  hoar 
of  his  existence.  Precisely  of  this  quality  is  that  sort 
of  experience  which  is  held  up  as  the  basis  of  all 
stable  knowledge,  and  from  which  it  is  conndered  a  kind 
ol  heresy  to  dissent 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  some  people  who  deem 
tke  most  liolent  and  pr^M)sterans  mode  of  treatment 
as  perfectly  safe  and  harmless,  merely  because  the  poor 
mAaal  that  is  doomed  to  undergo  it  hi^pens  to  sur- 
vive iL  A  simple  perusal,  however,  of  nK»t  of  Uie 
stud-books  of  men  upon  the  turf,  will  affiird  ample 
evidenoe  of  the  danger  of  the  practice ;  one  instance 
abne,  having  come  under  the  observation  of  the  author 
of  the  present  work,  where  in  a  list  of  the  produce 
of  a  particular  brood-mare,  no  fewer  than  three 
of  eleven  died  in  training.        .    . 

Accidents  of  this  description,  however,  are  so  &r 
from  convincing  the  owners  of  race-horses  of  the  folly 
and  temerity  of  sudi  a  system,  that  they  appear  to 
submit  to  them  as  mere  matters  of  course,  and  are 
ready  to  attribute  the  fetal  result  to  any  thing  but  the 
true  cause. 

This  may  be  called  experience  with  a  vengeance;  and 
it  seems  to  have  pretty  much  the  same  eflSsct  as  the 
spectade  of  an  execution  has  upon  the  feUow  who 
ii  detected  in  piddng  podkets  under  the  very  gallows. 

If  every  horse's  oonatituticm  was  precisely  the  same, 
the  whole  business  of  training  might  be  restricted  to 

2p 
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the  narrow  compass  in  whidi  it  is  at  present  oonqpriaed. 
But  whilst  there  is  so  much,  and  such  evident  variety^ 
the  mischief  which  accrues  from  adhering  to  one  ge* 
neral  course  must  be,  one  would  suppose,  sufficieot 
to  induce  a  change  of  practice.     It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  no  man  would  ask  another  to  repair  or 
r^^ulate  a  piece  of  machinery  except  the  person  so 
employed  was  fully  acquainted  with  its  constitaent 
principles.     But  there  seems  to  be  an  eictraordinary 
latitude  allowed  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  horses; 
and  every  stable-boy  who  can  nde  and  dean  a  horse, 
is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  animal 
economy  and  the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases,  without 
possessing  one  partide  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  anatomy,  or  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  drugs. 

He  acquires  a  certain  train  of  reasoning  from  bis 
elders,  and  talks  in  the  same  profound  style  about  hor 
mours,  &c.,  and  in  due  time  bleeds,  purges,  and  sweats, 
without  mercy,  every  horse  that  happens  to  fall  under 
his  hands.  That  many  a  good  horse  has  died  under 
such  an  ordeal  is  an  indisputable  &ct,  nor  is  it  less 
certain  that  many  a  good  racer  has  been  beat  sddy 
frx>m  the  bad  effects  of  the  treatment  before  men- 
tioned. 

That  such  a  system  as  the  one  alluded  to  is  not  ab- 
solutdy  necessary  to  qualify  a  horse  for  the  business 
of  the  turf,  has  been  proved  at  more  periods  than  one. 
The  following  instance  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  this  fact.  About  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  a 
sporting  gentleman.  Sir  Robert  Fagg,  (of  the  county 
of  Sussex),  was  in  possession  of  the  best  blood  on  the 
tiuf  at  that  day,  but  the  super-excellence  of  his  horses 
was  such,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  mlJce  any  matches 
without  giving  very  great  odds  in  weight. 

He  therefore  kept  his  horses  in  a  very  rough  state, 
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without  clothing,  simply  feeding  them  with  the  best 
bay  and  oats,  and  giving  them  strong  exercise  every 
day.  In  this  state  they  were  travelled  to  the  different 
races,  and  sometimes  to  increase  their  disguise,  a  pair 
of  panniers  were  put  upon  their  backs.  This  trick 
of  course  did  not  last  long,  but  it  enabled  him  to  make 
some  advantageous  matches,  by  which  he  won  immense 
sums. 

As  it  may  not  be  unentertaining  to  the  reader  to 
give  him  a  specimen  of  the  early  system  of  training, 
the  following  extract,  from  a  very  old  author  on  eques* 
trian  matters,  has  been  selected : — 

"  J%€  ordering  a  horse  for  a  match  or  plate. -^-^When 
you  have  either  matched  your  horse,  or  design  him  to 
run  for  a  plate,  you  should  consider  that  you  ought  to 
reserve  a  month  at  least  to  draw  his  body  perfectly 
clean,  and  to  refine  his  wind  to  that  degree  of  per- 
fection that  is  capable  of  being  attained  by  art 

''  In  the  first  place,  take  an  exact  view  of  the  state 
of  his  body,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  as  whether 
he  be  low  or  high  in  flesh,  or  whether  he  be  dull  or 
heavy  when  abroad ;  and  if  this  has  been  by  too  hard 
riding,  give  him  an  ounce  of  diapente  in  a  pint  of  good 
old  Malaga  sack,  which  will  both  cleanse  his  body  and 
revive  his  spirits.  Then  for  the  first  week  feed  him 
continually  with  bread,  oats,  and  spht  beans,  giving 
him  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  likes  best,  always  leaving  some  in 
Us  locker  to  eat  at  leisure  when  you  are  absent ;  and 
when  yoa  return  at  your  hours  of  feeding,  take  away 
what  is  left  and  give  him  fresh,  till  you  have  made 
him  wanton  and  playful.  For  this  purpose,  take  no- 
tice that,  though  you  ride  him  every  morning  and 
evening  on  airing,  and  every  other  day  on  hunting,  yet 
you  are  not  to  sweat  hm,  or  put  him  to  any  violent  la- 
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bour,  the  design  of  the  weeks  ordering  being  to  Ittq^ 
him  in  wind  and  breath,  and  to  prevent  pursiyeness. 
Yon  most  now  make  a  finer  bread  than  bdbre,  as  fol- 
lows :  take  two  peeks  oi  beans,  and  a  pock  erf  wheat, 
and  let  them  be  ground  together,  but  not  too  fine,  to 
prevent  too  much  bran  in  the  bread,  and  dress  oae 
pack  of  the  meal  through  a  fine  range,  and  knead  it 
only  up  with  new  ale-yeast,  and  the  whites  of  a  dozea 
new-laid  eg^,  and  bake  tbis  in  a  loaf  by  itself;  but ' 
drees  the  rest  of  the  meal  through  a  bolter,  and  knead 
it  only  with  ale  and  yeast,  and  use  it  in  all  other  points 
as  the  former ;  the  peck4oaf  is  to  be  given  the  horae 
when  you  set  him,  and  the  other  at  ordinary  times. 
This  bread  very  much  increases  the  strength,  courage, 
and  wind  of  your  horse.     If  your  horse  be  brisk  and 
lively  when  you  lead  him  out  of  the  stable  he  ^ 
leap  and  play  about  you,  then  you  must  not  only  omit 
giving  him  the  sack  and  diapente,  but  any  other  doae 
whatever,  for  it  will  rather  prey  upcm  the  strength,  and 
by  that  meansweaken  bim.    If  your  horse  be  engaged 
in  a  hunting  match^  you  must  sweat  him ;  you  must 
sweat  him  twice  this  week,  not  by  hunting  him  after 
the  hare,  but  by  trainnscent,  since  the  former  on  this 
occasion  may  prove  deoeitful ;  for  though  the  hounds 
should  be  very  swift,  yet  the  scent  being  cdbd,  the 
hounds  will  very  often  be  at  iaolt,  and  by  that  means 
the  horse  will  have  many  sobs,  so  that  when  he  coooye^ 
to  run  train-scents  in  earnest  be  will  expect  ease  for 
his  wind.    Therefore  lead  your  tiain-scent  with  a  dei4 
cat,  over  such  grounds  as  you  are  likely  to  ran  oa^disA 
which  best  agrees  with  the  humour  of  your  horse,  aii4 
also  choose  the  fleetest  hounds  you  can  get,  and  thef 
will  keep  your  horse  up  to  the  height  of  his  speed- 
As  to  the  ntmiber  of  the  train-scents  which  you  should 
ride  at  a  time,  that  is  to  be  ordered  according  to  the 
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•  matdiyoa  are  to  run,  or  rather  according  to  the  Btreogth 
of  your  horse,  and  his  ahiUty  for  perfonning  his  heats; 
for  if  yoa  labour  him  beycmd  his  strength  it  will  take 
him  off  his  speed,  weaken  his  limbs,  and  daunt  his 
spirit.  If  you  give  him  too  little  exercise,  it  will  render 
him  liable  to  be  pursive  and  full  of  humours,  and  in- 
dine  him  to  a  habit  of  laziness,  so  that  when  he  comes 
to  be  put  to  labour  beyond  his  usual  rate,  he  will  grow 
restive  and  settle  like  a  jade.'' 


Training  for  thb  Cbasb. 

It  is  a  rule  with  the  best  sportsmen  that  no  horse 
should  be  used  in  hunting  till  he  is  full  five  years  old : 
some  will  hunt  them  at  four,  but  the  horse  at  this  time 
is  not  come  up  to  his  true  strength  and  courage,  and 
will  not  only  fail  at  every  tough  trial,  but  will  be  sub^ 
ject  to  strain  and  accidents  of  that  kind  much  more 
than  if  be  were  to  be  kept  another  year  first,  when  his 
strength  would  be  more  confirmed. 

When  the  hunter  is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put  to 
grass  from  the  middle  of  May  till  Bartholomew-tide ; 
for  the  weather  between  these  is  so  hot,  that  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  spare  him  from  work.  At  Bartholomew- 
Ude,  the  strength  beginning  to  be  nipped  by  frosts  and 
cold  dewB,  so  that  it  is  apt  to  engender  crudities  in  the 
h(Mrse,  he  should  be  taken  up  while  his  coat  is  yet 
smooth  and  sleek,  and  put  into  the  stable.  When  he 
is  fiiBt  brought  home,  he  should  be  put  in  some  secure 
and  spacious  place  where  he  may  evacuate  his  body  by 
degrees,  and  be  brought,  not  all  at  once,  to  warm 
keeping :  the  next  night  he  may  be  stabled  up.  He 
ou^t  to  be  wdl  supplied  with  good  meat,  litter,  and 
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water,  and  to  be  often  dressed,  and  guffsred  to  sleep  as 
much  as  lie  pkases ;  he  should  he  so  fed  that  his  dung 
may  be  rathw  soft  than  hard,  and  it  mustbeof  abri^t 
clean  colour. 

There  is  a  general  practice  among  the  grooms  in 
many  places  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat-straw  as 
soon  as  they  take  them  up  from  grass.  They  say  they 
do  this  to  take  up  their  bellies ;  but  their  seems  muck 
reason  to  disapprove  of  this.  The  change  is  very  vio- 
lent, and  the  nature  of  the  straw  so  heating  and  dry- 
ing, that  there  seems  great  reason  to  fear  that  the 
astringent  nature  of  it  would  be  more  prejudicial  than 
is  at  first  perceived.  It  is  always  found  that  the  dung 
is  hard  after  this  food,  and  voided  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty, which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for  this  sort 
of  horse.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  avoid  this  straw- 
feeding,  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing,  warm 
clothing,  and  good  old  hay,  and  old  com,  than  to  have 
recourse  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

When  the  horse  has  evacuated  all  his  grass,  and  has 
been  properly  shod,  and  the  shoes  have  had  time  to 
settle  his  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treated 
in  this  manner: — ^the  groom  ought  to  visit  him  early  in 
the  morning,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  long  days,  and  at 
six  in  the  short  ones ;  he  must  then  clean  out  the  sta- 
ble, and  feel  the  horse's  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  to  find 
the  state  of  his  health.  If  the  flank  feels  soft  and 
flabby,  there  is  a  necessity  of  good  diet  to  harden  it, 
otherwise  any  great  exercise  will  occaaon  swellings  and 
goutiness  in  the  heels.  Aftier  this  examination,  a 
handful  or  two  of  good  old  oats,  well  sifted,  should  be 
given  him  ;  this  will  make  him  have  more  indUnation 
to  water,  and  will  also  make  the  water  sit  better  in  his 
stomach  than  if  he  drank  festing.  After  this;  he  is  to 
be  tied  up  and  dressed.     If  in  the  doing  of  this  he 
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opens  hk  mouth  as  if  he  would  bite,  or  attempts  to 
kick  at  the  person,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  teeth  of  the 
cany*comb  are  too  sharp,  and  must  be  filed  blunter. 
If,  after  this,  he  continues  the  same  tricks,  it  is  through 
wantonness,  and  he  should  be  corrected  for  it.  Then 
he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the  brush,  and  dusted  a 
second  time ;  he  should  then  be  rubbed  over  with  a 
wet  hand,  and  all  the  loose  hairs,  and  whatever  foul- 
ness there  is,  should  be  picked  off.  When  this  is  done, 
and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  first,  a  large  saddle-doth  is 
to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the  spurring-place ; 
then  the  saddle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  cloth  thrown 
over  it,  that  he  may  not  take  cold  ;  then  rub  down  his 
legs,  and  pick  his  feet  with  an  iron  picker,  and  let  the 
mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane-comb.  He 
should  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  a  mile  at  least  to 
some  running  water,  and  there  watered ;  but  he  must 
only  be  suffered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at  one 
drinking. 

Walk  him  a  little  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then 
put  him  to  a  gentle  gallop  for  a  little  while,  and  after 
this  bring  him  to  the  water  again.  This  should  be 
done  four  or  five  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more. 
If  there  is  a  hilly  place  near  the  watering-place,  it  is 
always  well  to  ride  up  to  it ;  if  otherwise,  any  place  is 
to  be  chosen  where  there  is  firee  air  and  sun.  That 
the  creature  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to 
be  galloped,  but  walked  about  in  this  place  for  an 
hour,  and  then  taken  home  to  the  stable.  The  plea- 
sure the  horse  himself  takes  in  these  airings,  when  well 
numaged,  is  very  evident,  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and 
shrug  up  his  body ;  and  in  these,  whenever  he  would 
stand  still  to  stale,  dung,  or  listen  to  any  noise,  he  is 
'  not  to  be  hindered  from  it,  but  encouraged  to  every 
thing  of  this  kind. 
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Tlie  benefits  derired  from  those  airings  are  wmnb^ 
rous — ^they  purify  the  bk)od,  teach  the  creature  how 
to  make  his  breathifi^  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  010- 
tions  of  his  body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  for  hit 
food,  which  hunters  and  racers  that  are  kept  eUMi 
up  are  otherwise  apt  to  lose.  An  hour  or  more  after 
the  horae  is  come  in  finom  his  airing,  the  groom  AoiM 
grre  him  a  wisp  oi  dean  hay,  making  him  eat  it  oat 
of  his  hand ;  after  this,  let  the  mangear  be  well  cleaned 
out,  and  a  quartern  of  oats,  clean  sifted,  be  given  him. 
If  he  eats  up  this  with  an  appetite,  -  he  should  have 
more  ^yen  him ;  but  if  he  is  slow  and  indifferent  about 
it  he  must  have  no  more.  The  busine£»  is  to  givehim 
enough,  but  not  to  dog  him  with  food.  If  the  hoise 
gets  flesh  too  £ast  on  this  home  feeding  he  is  not  to  be 
stinted  to  prevent  it,  bat  only  his  exercise  increased  -, 
tbu  will  wear  down  his  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  him  strength  and  wind. 

After  the  feeding  in  the  morning,  the  usual  method 
is  to  shut  up  the  stable,  only  leaving  him  a  little  hay 
on  his  litter.  He  need  be  no  more  looked  at  till  one 
o'dock,  and  then  only  rubbed  down,  and  left  a^  t» 
the  time  of  his  evening  watering,  which  is  four  o'clock 
in  the  summer,  and  three  in  the  winter.  When  he 
has  been  watefed,  he  must  be  kept  out  an  homr  or  two, 
or  more  if  neoessary,  and  then  taken  home  and  rubbed 
as  after  the  morning  watering.  Then  he  is  to  have  1 
feed  of  com  at  six  o^dodc,  and  another  at  nice  at 
at  night,  and  being  then  cleaned,  and  his  litter  put  ifl 
order,  and  hay  enough  left  for  the  night,  he  is  to  be 
left  till  the  morning.  This  is  the  direction  for  one 
day,  and  in  tiiis  manner  he  is  to  be  treated  every  day 
for  a  fortnight ;  at  the  eaad  of  which  time  his  Aesh 
will  be  so  hardened,  his  wind  so.improved^  his  mouth, 
so  qmckened^  and  his  gallop  brought  to  ao  good  a 
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stroke,  that   he    will    be  fit   to   put    to    moderate 
Imnting. 

In  order  to  strengthen  a  hunter,  when  Bubject  to 
violent  and  frequent  exercise,  9ome  reoonuaaend  to  give 
some  old  split  beans  at  everjr  feeding  with  oats ;  aftd 
otbers  think  the  crumbs  of  iNread  made  at  beans  and 
wheat-flour,  and  given  once  a-day,  an  excellent  method 
for  preserving  the  appetite.  The  day  before  the  horse 
is  to  hunt,  it  will  be  found  much  better  to  give  a  little 
bread  with  the  oats  than  beans,  which  are  rather  har4 
of  digestion. 


Traikikg  fob  thb  Cotjrsb. 

Much  ignorance  and  prejudice  prevails  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  training  for  the  course^  and  many  a  good  horse 
bas  been  killed  or  beaten  in  consequence  c^  the  absurd 
practices  toe  frequently  adopted.  Old  and  foolish 
opinions  are  now  in  a  great  measure  exploded ;  yet 
most  people  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare 
horses  for  the  field  by  the  administraticm  of  theise 
strong  purges. 

'  There  seems,^  says  a  late  writer,  *  to  be  some  magic 
attached  to  the  number  three,  for  the  animal  is  always 
<X)ndemned  to  swallow  a  third  dose,  even  though  the 
twe  first  may  have  operated  within  an  inch  of  his  life, 
^  have  left  him  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  and 
debflity  as  would  require  a  considerable  time  to  over'* 
<x>Di/d.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  cases  whore 
pitrging  is  in<Mspensably  necessary  to  g^  a  horse  into 
condition ;  but  on  the  other  bsmd  it  is  equatty  true, 
fliat  there  aore  thousands  of  horses  which  undergo  om- 
ttant  and  severe  labour,  witbout  ai^  preparation  of  the 
'kind  whatever ;  and  tiiere  cffe  no  raoers  nw  huntMH 

2  Q 
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in  such  high  condition  as  mail-coach  horses,  that  are 
well  fedy  and  kept  in  cool  stables,  and  that  travd  a 
certain  number  of  miles  regularly  every  day,  and  these 
horses  are  seldom  or  never  purged,  except  in  cases 
of  worms  or  greasy  heels. 

Dr.  Bracken,  who  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  a 
great  enemy  to  this  indiscriminate  practice  of  puigiog, 
cites  a  case  of  a  mare  ef  his  own  which  he  had  run  for 
six  years,  having  in  that  time  only  given  her  two 
purges.  He  also  states  that  she  had  no  medicme 
whatever  during  that  period,  except  about  the  bigness 
of  a  pigeon's  egg  of  cordial  baU  occasionally,  and  that 
she  performed  as  well  as  most  of  her  neighbours, 
having  won  eight  plates  out  of  nine  every  year. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  also  makes  some  very 
judicious  observations  on  the  abuse  of  purging  me- 
dicines. Speaking  on  this  subject,  he  says,  *  It  maj 
be  of  use  to  the  young  practitioner  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  of  the  hutMurs  falUng  down  ;  bat 
at  the  same  time  I  must  inform  him  that  this  phrase 
is  so  generally  in  use,  that  when  a  horse's  eyes  are 
affected,  the  humours  are  said  to  fall  down  into  them, 
although  they  are  situated  nearly  in  the  most  devated 
parts  of  the  body.  But  to  explain  their  falling  down 
to  the  extremities  I  shall  take  a  case  that  frequently 
occurs.  When  a  horse  that  is  in  the  highest  state 
of  health,  but  is  too  fat  and  full  of  juices,  and  ac- 
costomed  to  stand  much  at  rest,  is  sudd^ily  put  to 
violent  and  long-continued  exercise,  his  legs  will  be 
apt  to  swell  soon  after ;  they  will,  perhaps,  ccmtinue  m 
that  state  for  some  time ;  they  may  at  last  break  omt 
in  running  sores  about  his  heels,  and  form  cracks,  &c. 
When  in  this  situation,  it  is  said  that  the  humours 
have  fallen  down  in  the  legs.  Here  a  question  na- 
turally occurs ;  where  were  those  humours  before  the 
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liorse  underwent  this  severe  exercise,  and  how  came 
they  to  fall  down  on  this  occasion  only  ?  Unless  a 
horse  has  been  gradually  habituated  to  exercise  pre- 
vious to  the  undergoing  that  which  is  violent  or  long- 
continued,  his  vessels  will  be  too  full  of  fluids ;  and 
these,  espedially  the  finer  capillaries,  from  the  force 
and  rapidity  of  the  circulation  durmg  the  exercise,  wiM 
admit  the  grosser  fluids  that  do  not  usually  circulate 
in  them.  They  are  likewise  liable  in  these  cases  to  be 
raptured ;  hence  the  fluids  t^y  contain  escape  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  where  they  stagnate,  and  being 
then  out  of  the  course  of  circulation  occasion  a 
swelling.  If  this  happen  in  the  legs,  as  the  most  de- 
pendant part  of  the  body,  t4ie  humours  are  then  said 
to  have  fallen  down ;  the  swelling  causes  a  distension 
of  the  skin,  cuticular  pores  are  then  enlarged,  and  ad- 
mit through  them  the  thinner  parts  of  the  fluids  to 
the  outward  surface  of  the  skin,  which  on  being  ex«- 
posed  to  the  external  air,  are  then  changed  in  their 
quality,  and  acquire,  according  to  circumstances,  either 
a  clammy  or  greasy  nature,  or  else  a  sharp  foetid  icho- 
rous quality  that  erodes  the  skin,  »id  by  lodging  ther& 
forms  small  ulcers. 

It  ought  fidwajrs  to  be  remembered  that  great  evacu- 
ations weaken  an  animal  body ;  and  if  they  are  re^ 
peated  frequently,  and  too  close  upon  one  another, 
without  allowing  a  proper  interval  between  each,  or 
if  they  are  carried  to  excess,  as  is  sometimes  the  case^ 
the  wesdmess  of  the  animal  system  is  thereby  increased, 
the  powers  of  fife  are  overcome,  and  death  follows 
of  course.'* 

Further  upon  this  subject  Mr.  Clark  says,  "  I  do 
not  approve  of  repeating  purge  after  purge  merely  be- 
cause this  or  that  horse  is  to  run  or  hunt,  without 
first  considering  whether  the  animal  be  fet  or  lean>  or 
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whether  he  has  beea  kept  at  hard  meat,  with  proper 
exercise,  or  whether  he  has  ran  a  considerable  time, 
or  late  in  the  season  at  grass.  All  this,  and  several 
other  circiunstances  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  on^t 
to  be  duly  considered  before  any  purging  medicines 
are  administered :  for  example,  if  a  horse  has  nmlcmg 
ait  ^*as8,  and  is  of  a  plethoric  and  fnll  habit  of  body, 
evacuations  by  purging,  and  diuretio  medicines,  to-  a 
certain  degree,,  are  necessary,  together  with  leogtb 
of  time,  good  feeding,  and  regular  exercise.  But  if  a 
horse  be  of  a  lean,  low,  or  dry  habit  of  body,  whether 
it  may  proceed  from  the  want  of  proper  food,  from 
fritigufi,  or  any  other  cause,  can  it  be  proper  to  reduce 
him  still  lower  by  repeated  evacuations  of  any  kiad  f 
There  is  such  an  inconsistency  in  this  practice,  that  it 
would  not  even  deserve  to  be  noticed  were  k  not  too 
much  {practised  every  day ;  for  with  som^  peopte  it  is 
no  matter  of  consideration  with  them  what  state 
of  body  a  horse  may  be  in — ^that  is,  whether  he  be  of  a 
fet  and  full,  or  lean  and  dry  habit  of  body,  still  he  is 
said  to  be  full  of  humours^  and  which  must  be  puifed 
off  before  he  is  fit  for  running  or  hunting; 

When  a  horse  ha&  imdergone  the  regular  purgiag^ 
and  the  ceremony  of  taking  cordial  baUs>  he  is:  galloped 
and  sweated  in  his  clothes  at  certain  intervaJs.  By 
this  unhealthy  system  he  ia  relaxed ;  and  when  sud- 
denly exposed  to  cold,  he  stands  all  in  a  heap,  with 
his  back  up,  his  legs  drawn  together,  and  his  tail  ekes 
to  his  buttocks,  shivering  and  shaking  like  an  aspea^ 
leaf.  Such  a  horse  may  be  said  to  be  half  blown  be* 
fore  he  begins  to  start. 

Indeed  no.  horse  can  be  taken  up  fat  from  grass,  aad 
sweated  both  suddenly  and  violently,  without  pro- 
ducing weakness  and  exhaustion*  A  horse  thus  mis- 
used, will  be  all  in  a  lather  of  sweat  before  he  has  run 
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the  third  part  oi  his  race,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  traioer,  who  never  dreams  that  such  an  event 
to  take  place  from  too  much  as  well  as  too  little  pre- 
vious sweating. 

Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  recommends  that  the  ex- 
ercise should  be  regular,  moderate,  and  of  sufficient 
duration.  '^  Thus,  for  instance,"  says  he,  *'  the  horse 
might  be  ridden  gently  for  a  few  minutes  with  his 
dothes  on ;  by  which  time  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
wouM  be  so  much  increased  as  to  resist  any  ill  effects 
ef  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  body.  He 
might  then  be  stripped  and  set  off  at  a  canter  or  a 
hcmd^gallop  for  about  a  mile ;  then  walked  for  a  few 
minates,  and  the  cantering  repeated,  and  continued  in 
this  way  alternately  for  about  an  hour,  taking  care 
that  the  animal  should  not  sweat  beyond  a  moderate 
and  general  moisture  of  the  skin.  This  portion  of  ex- 
ercise should  be  given  him  twice  a-day  for  the  first 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  he  has  gone  through  his 
physic ;  and  it  might  afterwards  be  increased  by  giving 
him  some  stroi^  gallops^  in  order  to  pmctise  him  in 
the  free  use  and  command  of  his  limbs  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  action.  By  thus  sweating,  with  his  body  and 
head  and  neck  imcovered,  he  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  contact  of  the  fresh  air,  the  vapour  arising  from, 
the  skin  will  fly  off  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  and 
the  vessels  will  be  strengthened  and  invigorated  by 
the  freshness  of  the  passing  breeze.  If  any  further 
reasoning  were  necessary  to  show  the  bad  effects, 
of  immoderate  sweating  in  the  body-clothes,  the  fol- 
lowing analogy  might  very  fairly  supply  it.  It  is  a 
foot  which  most  horsemen  and  drivers  of  horses  must 
know,  that  a  horse  when  going  with  the  wind,  sweatee 
more  than  when  he  is  going  against  it ;  and  this  simply 
^m  the  circumstance  of  his  being,  in  the  first  case^ 
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constantly  surroundecl  by  the  vapour  arising  from 
own  body;  whereas^  in  the  latter  case,  the  wmd 
meeting  him  drives  it  away,  and  with  a  quickness  pro- 
portioned to  the  velocity  with  which  he  is  going. 
Hence  a  horse  is  always  more  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted when  he  goes  tvith  the  wind,  than  when^fae 
goes  against  it." 

It  would  certainly  be  highly  improper  to  start  ahorse 
with  a  full  belly ;  still  it  is  also  improper  to  keep  him 
for  several  hours  on  the  muzzle  before  he  starts. 
Long  fasting  naturally  produces  faintness..  A  mo*- 
derate  me^  might  be  given  with  advantage  about  four 
hours  before  starting. 

It  is,  as  before  noticed,  very  improper  to  water  a 
horse  on  the  training  ground,  and  immediately  after  to 
set  off  on  a  canter  or  hand-gaUop. 

Such  treatment  is  s^t  to  produce  spasms,  with  all 
their  fatal  consequences.  Shotild  a.mare,  while  train- 
ing, show  a  desire  for  the  hcH^e,  it  wiM  be  necessary  to 
give  bran-mashes,  and  occasionally  EpscMn.  salts; 
though  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  bettei^ 
if  convenient  for  the  owner,  to  decline  running. 

The  violent  labour  of  the  race-horse  certainly  re- 
quires some  preparation,  in  order  to  divest  the  body 
of  all  superfluous  £3Lts  and  fluids,  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  breathing ;  but  purging  and  sweating  ought  to  be 
carefully  and  judiciously  used,  and  a  proper  regard 
paid  to  the  constitution  of  the  animal. 

"  We  have  happily  got  quit,'*  says  Mr.  Scott,  in  his 
British  Field  Sports,  "  of  much  of  the  stoving  in  hot 
and  suffocating  stables,,  and  of  the  excessive  and  debi- 
Utating  purgation  of  former  days.  Even  the  malig- 
nant and  bewitching  humours^  sdways  supposed-  to  be 
resident  in  the  body  of  the  horse,  have  been  nearly 
laughed  and  exorcised  out  of  it,  since  the  salutary 
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horse-laugh  originally  against* them  by  Bracken  and 
.Gibson ;  and  conld  we  but  both  reason  and  experiment 
away  the  exhausting,  enfeebling,  spirit-galling,  crip- 
pling sweat,  we  should  render  our  training  and  running 
stable  S]rstem  very  near  to  perfection ;  which  indeed 
riready  is,  with  the  above  stated  exceptions,  the  most 
correct,  maturely  considered,  and  comfortable  to  the 
horse,  of  any  other  in  existence." 

In  continuation,  the  same  writer  says, ''  Speed  ma- 
terially depends  on  the  freshness,  elasticity,  and  healthy 
tone  of  the  sinews,  which  one  would  suppose  can 
scarcely  be  promoted  by  a  weekly  laborious  and 
fiitigoing  gallop  of  four  or  six  miles,  under  a  weight, 
alive  er  dead,  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  stone,  the 
horse  not  perhaps  fairly  able  to  race  with  twelve ;  all 
horses,  besides,  whatever  their  powers,  age,  nature,  or 
constitution,  being  treated  in  the  same  way.  If  there 
be  any  satis&ctory  experimental  proofs  to  invalidate 
the  above  arguments,  such  have  not  reached  me :  I 
have  never  heard  any  other  plea  for  the  necessity 
of  forcibly  reducing  running-horses  to  tbe  state  of  bone" 
kmness,  than  that  of  custom  and  opinion ;  and  to 
^miss  this  part  of  the  subject,  granting  that  a  severe 
method  of  training  would  ensure  a  somewhat  greater 
stiperiority  of  performance,  would  it  not  be  preferable 
cm  all  hands  to  give  up  such  an  advantage,  if  an  ad« 
vaatage  it  can  be  deemed,  for  compassion's  sake  in  the 
first  instance,  and  for  the  considerable  benefits  of  pre- 
senriog  the  limbs  of  the  horses  in  a  sound  state,  and 
more  to  be  depended  upon,  and  of  lengthening  the 
duration  of  their  service  ?", 
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Training  Horses  to  Leap. 

It  is  proper  that  all  hunters  and  military  horses  be 
taught  to  leap.  This  should  he  done  gradually  and 
gently,  lest  the  horse  &lls  and  becomes  fearfol. .  It  is 
best  to  commence  by  leading  hira  to  a  low  bar  covered 
with  furze,  which,  pricking  the  horse's  legs  if  he  does 
not  raise  himself  sufficiently,  prevents  his  contracting 
a  sluggish  and  dangerous  habit  of  touching  as  he  goes 
over,  which  any  thing  3nelding,  and  not  pricking,  would 
give  him  a  custom  of  doing.  Many  horses  in  learmng 
to  leap  are  apt  to  come  too  near,  and  in  a  manner 
vrith  their  feet  under  the  bar.  The  best  way  to  pnJ* 
vent  their  doing  so,  is  to  piace  under  the  bar  twv 
planks,  of  the  breadth  of  the  pillars  on  which  the  leap 
ing  bar  is  fixed ;  these  planks  should  meet  and  join  at 
the  top  under  about  two  feet  high  from  the  ground, 
and  project  at  bottom  from  the  ground  about  two  feet; 
they  should  be  strongly  framed,  that  the  horse  may 
not  break  them  by  touching  them  with  his  feet :  the 
bar  should  be  placed  so  as  to  run  round  when  touched. 
The  ditches  and  hedges  to  which  a  horse  is  first 
brought,  should  be  small  and  inconsiderable ;  and  In 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  increase  should  be  made 
by  degrees.  The  horse  should  be  accustomed  to  ap- 
proach the  object  he  is  to  leap,  gently  and  without 
hurry,  and  to  stand  coolly  at  it  for  some  time,  wd 
then  to  raise  himself  gently  up,  and  go  clean  over  it 
without  either  laziness  or  impetuosity.  When  he  has 
been  taught  to  leap  well  standing,  he  may  next  be 
brought  to  walk  up  to  the  bar,  and  to  go  over  it  with- 
out halting ;  and  after  he  has  become  a  little  familiar 
with  this  practice  he  may  be  led  up  to  it  in  a  trot,  and 
so  by  degrees  quicker  and  quicker,  until  he  is  brought 
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to  leap  it  flying  or  a  full  gaUqp.  In  going  at  a  leap, 
the  reins  should  never  be  held  tight,  because  the  horse 
cannot  use  or  have  the  fi'ee  use  of  his  shoulders  and 
fore-legs  except  his  head  be  at  perfect  liberty.  Many 
riders,  however,  have  a  notion  thsA  a  horse's  head 
should  be  held  up  a  little  by  the  bridle,  with  a  view,  as 
they  term  it,  of  assisting  him,  and  directing  him  to 
measure  his  lee^.  This  is,  however,  a  very  mistaken 
aootion,  as  many  riders  know  to  their  cost;  it  very 
often  is  the  means  of  pulling  the  horse  into  the  ditch. 
A  horse  will  always  learn  how  to  measure  his  leap 
if  kit  to  himself^  better  than  when  the  rider  attempts 
to  regulate  his  motions;  because^  if  his  head  be  held 
op  and  constrained  by  the  bridle,  he  can  neither  gee 
80  well  where  he  is  going,  nor  can  he  have  the  free  use 
of  his  shoulders  and  fore-legs,  both  of  which  are  ab« 
Bolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the 
leap  wkh  ease  and  safety.  Sportsmen,  in  g^ieral,  en* 
tertain  a  curious  idea,  that  a  horse  can  extend  his  leap 
if  he  discovers  the  ditch  to  be  wider  than  he  expected, 
by  taking  an  additional  spring  whilst  he  is  going  over 
it  But  this  is  certainly  a  very  erroneous  notion,  for 
after  the  horse  has  once  quitted  the  ground  with  his 
hind-legs,  he  can  neither  im  rea^^.  nor  diminish  the 
exertion  or  spring  with  which  he  began  his  leap,  be- 
caxise  no  point  of  resistance  remains  for  his  hind-legs 
to  spring  from. 

In  leaping,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rider  should  keq) 
his  body  back ;  because,'  by  so  doing,  a  great  deal  of 
the  shock  is  avoided.  The  motion  of  the  horse  is,  in 
feet,  similar  to  that  of  a  rocking-horse — ^namely,  he 
first  rises  with  his  fore  parts,  and  ultimately  with  his 
hinder  ones ;  therefore  if  the  rider  projects  his  body 
forwards  at  thai  period  of  the  leap^  he  must  inevitably 
he  throwii  over  his  horse's  head  by  the  jerk  which  ho 

2k 
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receiyes  from  the  hind-quarters.  But  in  leanifl^  bad: 
he  Bhould  not  distorl)  his  previous  position  on  the  sad- 
dle, far  the  bend  should  be  confined  to  the  loins  en- 
tirely. His  arms  should  also  remain  still  and  close  to 
his  sides ;  and  the  best  way  to  teach  this,  and  to  pie- 
vent  their  beitig  raised  up,  is  to  oblige  the  rider  to  hxAi 
a  switch  or  a  hand-whip,  under  each  arm,  and  not  to 
let  them  drop.  The  thighs  and  legs  sl^uld  be  kefi 
in  the  same  position,  without  grasping  the  horoe's 
sides,  which  only  tends  to  render  the  shock  more  yio^ 
lent.  It  is  recommended  by  some  sportsmen  to  touch 
the  haunch  of  the  horse  gently  with  the  whip  in 
passing  the  bar,  in  order  to  make  him  dear  his  hinder 
legs  with  the  address  used  by  the  cow,  one  of  the  best 
standing  leapers. 

.  The  Irish  horses  are  generaUy  good  leapers ;  and 
these  are  commonly  short  in  the  hind-quarters,  aad 
down-rumped,  or  low  in  the  croup,  with  their  hind^ 
]«gB  standing  considerably  uade^  the  body,  and  thaif 
hocks  dose  together,  being  what  is  called  cat* 
hammed. 


Riding  a  Racb. 

The  jockey's  seat  on  horseback  difiisrs  materially 
in  position  from  that  of  the  riding-schooL  The  latter 
is  preserved  by  the  balance  or  equipoise  of  the  body 
|(olely ;  the  former  by  the  firm  grasp  of  the  thighsi 
and  the  knees  particularly,  confirmed  by  the  opposite 
directions  of  the  knees  and  toes,  the  one  turiKd  ifti 
and  the  other  somewhat  outwards,  and  in  a  small,  de- 
gree devated.  Therd  must  be  a  concentration  of  mus- 
cular power  and  energy  in  the  rider's  arms  and 
ahouldors,  and  breast  and  knees^  for  the  holding  and 
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ipport  of  his  horse.    The  smne  or  bock^-hone  of  Ute 


laust  always  be  prepared  to  bend  in  the 
idnoe  in  the  horse's  running  there  is  a  necessity  foi 
Mine  inclination  of  the  body  forward.  The  true  setft 
is  naturally  easy  and  upright  in  the  saddle  as  in  a 
dbair;  the  knees  about  as  much  bent ;  the  legs  falling 
nearly  straight  down  the  horse's  side,  and  the  feet 
home  in  the  stirrups ;  the  hands  somewhat  abo^e  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  elbows  dose  to  the  sides,  and 
the  view  directed  between  the  horse's  ears.  Jockeys 
riding  is  in  truth  something  between  sitting  and 
kneeling ;  and  the  length  which  a  man  rides  should 
be  so  regulated,  that  he  may  be  as  it  were  buoyant  fai 
the  stirrups,  without  being  so  much  elevated  abov^ 
the  saddle  as  to  depend  upon  the  bridle  for  his  sup- 
part  ;  at  the  same  time  he  must  not  ride  so  long  as  to 
Kit  a  dead  weight  \igon  his  horse.  A  man  who  rides 
too  short,  and  is  elevated  too  much  above  the  saddle, 
must  naturally  have  a  vacillating  and  uncertain  seat. 
Of  late  years,  and  since  the  military  mania  has  be* 
witched  our  country,  the  riding-house  mode  of  no 
more  than  the  toe  or  ball  of  the  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  degree.  We  have  seen 
directions  too  of  late,  in  print,  for  the  jockey  tp  turn 
his  toe  in,  and  his  heels  oirt,  a-la-ndlitaire,  as  though, 
Mke  Cockney  riders,  it  were  apprehended  he  could 
Bot  otherwise  keep  his  spurs  out  of  the  horse's  sides ; 
a  groundless  apprehension  in  a  well-seated  jockey, 
who,  of  the  two,  will  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
reaching  his  horse's  sides  with  his  spurs. 

CMfney  recommends  riding  a  racer  with  a  slack 
rein:  but  surely  it  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  hold 
a  horse  sufficiently  close  to  keep  him  together  and 
steady  ;  nor  can  you  otherwise  regulate  the  speed  of  a 
horse  to  make  the  most  of  him.    Fairly  pulling  at  a 
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racer  whilst  lie  has  the  full  liberty  of  extending  hiB 
head  and  neck  to  the  utmoet,  can  never  ohBtruct  his 
wind  or  shorten  his  stroke ;  and  many  horses,  froia 
habit  probably,  will  slacken  their  speed  on  the  im 
being  slackened. 

The  rider  of  the  speediest,  will,  in  a  course,  make  t 
waiting  race ;  that  is  to  say,  keqp.  behind  at  a  fiiYonr* 
able  distance,  in  order  to  preserve  his  horse's  superior 
speed  for  the  last  run.     The  distance  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  too  considerable,  by  which  error  many  races 
faare  been  lost.   For  example,  in  a  sweepstakes,  where 
the  speediest  and  best  horses,  have  sometimes  waited 
so  long  on  each  other  that  the  rider  of  an  inferior  aad 
unnoticed  horse  has  taken  the  advantage,  and  advanced 
so  hTy  that  at  last  the  best  could  not  overtake  hint 
The  speedy  horse  must  be  fiivoured  also  over  heary 
groimd.  and  up  hill.    The  opposite  will  consequaitty 
do  for  the  slow  and  stout  horse.    In  making  the  pkty, 
however,  which  i»  taking  the  lead,  and  efi^>ecially  ia 
a  four-mile  race,    it  must  be  considered  that  the 
stoutest  racer  may  be  run  to  a  stand  still ;.  therefore 
the  rider  must  not  at  first  take  tooi  much  upon  his 
horse,  but  keep  a  few  pulls  in  hand  for  an  occasiaD ; 
yet  go  along  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  his  speedi^  an- 
tagonist at  warm  work,  wearing  him  oui;  by  d^reest 
in  such  a  race  the  stoutest  horse  will  win^  unless  he  is 
greatly  out-footed.     In  a  race  of  a  single  mile,  or  a 
mile  and  a  half,  between  a  speedy  horse  vrith  the  com- 
men  defect  of  that  class,  inability  to  ru%  up  to  hisfooi^ 
and  a  stout  and  honest  horse  that  will  run  through  the 
piece,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  rider  of  the  latter  to 
set  off  at  scores^  and  run  all  the  way  through;,  attead- 
ing  only  to  the  single  consideration,  that  he  does  act 
blow  or  burst  his  horse,  of  which  he  ought  to  be  a 
judge. 
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It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  advert  to  the 
tinct  qualities  in  the  racer  of  stoutness  and  honesty ; 
a  discrimination  made,  but  to  be  aware  of  which  may 
sometimes  be  of   consequence.      A    horse  may  be 
honest  without  being  stout ;  that  is,  he  may  have  the 
will,  perhaps  the  ambition,  to  run  to  his  last  sob,  but 
being  deficient  in  physical  power — ^he  faints,  he  sinks 
internally ;  his  lungs,  Ihs  limbs,  refuse  any  longer  to 
perform  their  office  with  their  highest  energy,  and  his 
pace  is  compulsively  slackened.    The  stoiit,  but  not 
honest  horse,  will  occasionally  slacken  his  pace,  and 
sidfer  himself  to  be  beaten  without  any  of  the  above 
symptoms  or  appearance  of  debility ;  perhaps  there  is 
some  analogy  in  this  case  with  that  of  the  cart-horse, 
which  however,  in  general,  a  capital  drawer,  never 
wfll  or  can  draw  dead  pulls.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
discuss  satisfactorily  this  point  as  regards  the  racer ; 
-but  it  may  fairly  be  insisted  on,  abuse  with  the  whip 
and  spur  never  succeeds  in  the  case,  and  in  fact  horses 
are  well  known  ta  have  their  rurming  daysy  and  there 
are  so  many  obvious  and  constantly  recurrmg  impedi- 
ments to  racing  exertion,  and  the  edge  or  extreme  ot 
speed  is  so  delicate  a  thing,  that  we  may  well  wonder 
at  the  degree  of  certainty  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
witness  on  the  course.     In  whipping  the  horse,  the 
hand  of  the  rider  is  elevated  above  his  head,  that  the 
strokes  may  proceed  from  the  extremity  of  the  whip. 
Spurring  is  performed  by  turning  the  toe  outward,  and 
giving  quick  strokes.  In  making  the  last  run,  it  is  an  ob* 
ject  to  keep  the  whip  hand,  and  to  avoid  being  hemmed 
in  by  the  other  horses.    It  is  also  politic  and  usual 
not  to  win  the  race  too  AoSou;,  when  in  the  jockey's  power, 
that  the  extent  of  the  horse's  abilities  may  not  be  known. 
The  winning  by  the  shortest  possible  distance  is  one 
great  and  difficult  business  of  the  rider. 
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HORSE  RACING. 

In  the  month  of  Decemher,  1800,  a  match  was  to  fasie 
been  run  over  Doncaster  course  for  one  hunted 
gumeas,  but  one  of  the  horses  having  been  drawn,  a 
mare  started  alone,  that  by  running  the  ground  she 
might  ensure  the  wager ;  when  having  run  about  one 
mile  of  the  four,  she  was  accompanied  by  a  greyhound 
Intch,  who  joined  her  from  the  side  of  the  course,  and 
emulatively  entering  into  the  competition,  oontinued 
to  race  with  the  mare  the  other  three  miles,  keeping 
nearly  head  and  head,  affording  an  excellent  treat  to 
the  field,  by  the  energetic  exertions  of  each.  At 
passing  the  distance-post,  five  to  four  was  betted  in 
favour  of  the  greyhound,  when  parallel  with  the  stand 
it  was  even  betting,  and  any  person  might  have  taken 
his  choice  for  five  or  ten.  The  mare,  however,  had 
the  advantage  by  a  head  at  the  termination. 

In  Italy,  the  charming  diversion  (horse-raciu^  ii 
not  unfrequent.  The  horses  are  not,  in  general,  like 
ours,  mounted  and  managed  by  a  jockey,  but  are  left 
at  perfect  liberty  to  exert  their  power  in  the  greatest 
degree  to  attain  the  goal.  At  the  time  of  carnival  in 
Rome,  these  races  are  generally  run  in  the  long  street, 
called  in  Italian^  U  corso  ;  the  length  is  nearly  eight 
hundred  and  sixty*five  torsea^  or  rather  more  tbaxk  ooa 
!English  mile.  They  are  generally  Barbary  horses  that 
are  employed  in  this  amusement.  In  appearance,  theee 
animuls  are  small  and  very  far  from  handsome.  Tbef 
are  all  kept  equal  by  a  rope,  against  which  they  press 
with  their  breasts  till  the  signal  to  start  is  giv^i ;  the 
sope  is  then  dropped,  and  the  affiighted  horses  start 
away  at  full  speed.  In  Florence  they  endeavour  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  their  horses  by  fixing  a  large  piece 
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of  leather,  not  unlike  the  flaps  of  a  saddle,  on  the  back 
of  each  horse ;  the  under  side  of  this  is  armed  with 
very  sharp  prickles,  which  keep  perpetually  goading 
thein  all  the  while  they  run.  In  order  that  the  horses 
may  not  run  out  of  the  course,  a  strong  raiUng  runs 
along  each  side  of  the  course,  and  a  rope  is  fixed  across 
at  each  end,  to  prevent  them  leaving  the  course  at  the 
extremities.  Tlie  speed,  however,  of  these  Barbary 
horses,  though  considerable,  is  very  inferior  to  that 
of  our  English  racers.  The  course  of  eight  hundred 
aod  sixty-five  torses  at  Borne,  is  run  over  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  seconds.  An  English  mile  is  about 
ei^t  hundred  and  twenty- six  torses,  so  that  these 
horses  run  very  little  more  than  a  mile  in  two  ofunutes, 
which  an  ordinary  racer  is  able  to  do  In  England  ;  not 
to  mention  Childers,  who  is  said  to  have  run  a  mile  in 
(me  minute,  and  to  have  run  round  the  circular  course 
at  Newmarket,  which  is  four  hundred  yards  short 
of  four  miles,  in  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  Starling 
is  sajid  also  to  have  performed  the  first  mile  in  a  minute. 
Childers  run  the  Beacon  course  in  seven  minutes  and 
a  half.  The  Bound  course  is  asserted  to  have  been 
more  than  once  run  in  six  minutes  and  six  seconds. 
The  Barbary  horse  must,  according  to  what  was  said 
above,  get  Over  thirty-seven  feet  in  a  second;  the 
swiftness  of  the  English  horse  will  be  found  by  this 
mode  of  estimating  far  superior.  Starlings  muikt  have 
moved  in  the  performance  mentioned  befcfre  eighty- 
two  feet  and  a  half  hi  a  second. 

Dr.  Moty^  in  his  celebrated  publication,  *'  Le  Jour- 
nal Britmmique,"  considering  this  subject,  tells  US, 
that  every  bound  by  the  fleetest  Barbary  horse  at 
Rome  would  cover  ei^teen  royal  iebt  and  a  half,  and 
tWi«ity-two  or  twenty-three  feet  by  the  English  horses; 
f»  that  the  swiftness  of  the  latter  Woold  be  to  that 
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of  the  former,  as  four  to  three,  or  nearly.  (We  are 
not  to  forget  that  the  English  race-horse  carries  a 
jockey,  and  frequently  weights  on  his  back,  the  Barb 
nothing).  The  horse  that  passed  over  a  mQe  in  a 
nunute  would  evidently  go  faster  than  the  wind,  for 
the  greatest  swiftness  of  a  ship  at  sea  has  never  been 
known  to  exceed  six  marine  leagues  in  an  hour ;  and 
if  we  suppose  that  the  vessel  thus  borne  partakes  one- 
third  of  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  that  drives  it,  the 
latter  would  still  be  no  more  than  eighty  feet  a  second, 
which  would  be  two  feet  and  a  half  less  than  the 
quantity  of  ground  covered  by  Childers  and  Starling 
in  that  time.  For  this  calculation,  we  are  indebted  td 
M.  de  la  Condamine's  Journal  of  a  tour  through  Italy. 
Buffon,  in  his  Natural  History,  mentions  an  exampk 
of  the  extraordinary  speed  of  the  English  horse.  Mr. 
ThomhiU,  the  postmaster  of  Stilton,  laid  a  wager  that 
he  would  ride  in  fifteen  hours  three  times  the  road 
from  Stilton  to  London,  the  distance  being  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  miles.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1745, 
he  set  out  from  Stilton,  and  after  mounting  eight 
different  horses,  arrived  in  London  in  three  Iioutb  zdA 
fifty  one  minutes.  Instantly  leaving  London  again, 
and  mounting  only  six  horses,  he  reached  Stilton  in 
three  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes.  For  the  thiid 
course,  he  used  seven  of  the  same  horses,  and  fimshed 
it  in  three  hours  and  forty-nine  minutes.  He  thus 
performed  hk  undertaking  in  eleven  hours  and  thirty- 
two  minutes.  Buffon  observes,  **  I  suspect  that  no 
example  of  such  fleetness  was  ever  exhibited  at  the 
Olympic  games.''  A  horse  the  property  of  a  gentle* 
man  in  fiilter  Square,  London,  trotted  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1788,  for  a  wager  of  thirty  guineas,  thirty 
miles  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  though  aBo^ 
an  hour  and  a  half.     These  instances  of  sped  are 
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ordinary  honm.     The  four  miles 


for  the  Union  cup  at  Preston  were  run  in  very  little 
more  than  seven  minutes. 


THE  WAUL 

This  is  the  most  gentle  of  ail  the  paces,  and  woiild 
zffeBx,  «t  first  vkw^  to  be  the  most  easy ;  nev^helesa, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not  one  horse  in  five  hun- 
dired  ean  walk  w^  or  eren  walk  at  all.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  yacious  canaes^  but  the  principal  one  un^ 
doubtedly  aidses  from  the  had  oonfomation  of  the 
aaunal* 

The  first  point  essential  to  tke  performaaee  of  a 
gsod  walk,  is,  that  4he  animal  should  naturally  be  so 
^biced  ea  his  legs,  when  standing  atiU,  as  to  preserve  m 
pteper  eqvilibciain  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  head  and  nedt,  projecting  bejiond  the  shouldem 
«ad  £Me4e^  eonseqaently  occasion  a  greater  wei^t 
aeciianically  than  if  they  were  replaced  immediate^ 
abovethem ;  and  this  weight  wiU  be  either  inoreased  or 
iirainshed,  according  to  the  fi^rward  or  backward  pen 
aitian  of  the  fore4^;s. 

in  the  first  place,  therefore,  if  the  shoulders  be  np-* 
ri^,  the  forelegs  generally  stand  far  under  the  body; 
hence  the  pmnt  of  support  is  farther  removed  from 
the  head  and  neck,  and  whic^  must  consequently  iu^- 
ensase  the  wrigfat  .of  those  ports. 

When  tile  ricter  is  mounted,  and  sitting  cm  the 
centre  of  the  horse's  back,  the  fore-legs,  if  well  placed, 
Md  in .  a  perpendicular  direction,  will  stand  between 
Ui  bedy  and  the  horse's  head  and  neok,  whereby  these 
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two  waghto  will  form  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  eadi 
other;  but  whoi  ^  has  just  been  observed,)  the 
shoulders  are  upright,  and  the  fore-legs  incline  in- 
wards under  the  body,  then  the  central  point  of  sup- 
port is  lost,  and  the  head  and  neck  become  heayier  in 
consequence  of  that  circumstance. 

If,  therefore,  the  fore-legs  do  not  stand  perpendicular 
and  well  advanced  before  the  shoulders,  it  is  almost 
impossible  the  animal  should  move  them  lightly  and 
witii  sufficient  freedom.  The  faculty  of  walking  well 
is  not,  howerer,  confined  to  the  position  of  the  fore- 
legs alone,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  shape  of  the 
hinder  quarters,  and  the  position  of  the  hind-legs,  should 
also  accord  with  that  of  the  fore4eg8  to  produce  a 
proper  harmony  in  their  action. 

Much,  also,  will  depend  on  the  back,  and  the  mus- 
cular power  of  the  haunches  and  thighs.  A  long- 
backed  horse  is  generally  easier  to  the  rider  than  one 
of  an  opposite  description,  but  he  cannot  be  so  strong, 
nor  so  collected  in  the  motion  of  his  limbs,  as  a  shorts 
backed  horse ;  and  it  may  generally  be  observed,  that 
a  long-backed  horse  has  a  rocking  vermicular  motion 
of  his  body  during  progression.  With  all  horses  that 
walk  firm,  fast,  and  well,  the  hind-foot  overreaches  the 
mark  of  the  fore-foot  by  some  inches ;  and  this  arises 
from  the  animal  being  able  to  use  his  hind-quarters 
with  freedom,  and  to  advance  his  hind-legs  well  under 
his  body,  by  which  the  fore-legs  are  greatly  reUeved ; 
as  the  hind-legs  in  that  case  take  more  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  than  they  would  do  when  dragged  after  the 
animal :  the  hind-legs,  therefore,  should  stand  perp^- 
dicular  under  the  round  bone,  which  is  the  connecting 
joint  of  the  thigh  and  leg  with  the  body. 

In  that  case  their  flexion  and  extension  will  be 
even  and  uniform,  and  the  animal  will  move  widi 
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much  less  iabour  than  he  would  under  other  ciicvm* 
stances. 

In  the  action  of  the  walk,  the  horse  moves  his  1^ 
separately  :  that  is  to  say,  cme  after  the  other.  Thna, 
if  he  be^na  with  the  right  he  first  raises  the  right  oi 
off  hind  leg,  and  advances  it  under  his  body ;  but  be- 
fore the  foot  reaches  the  ground,  the  right  or  near 
fore-foot,  is  raised  and  advanced,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  hind^oot ;  which^  in  middling  and  dow 
T^lkersv  alights  upcm  the  mark  of  the  fore-foot ;  hut 
in  good  and  &st  wsJkers  oversteps  it  considerably,  as 
has  been  just  observed.  As  soon  as  the  near  fore-foot 
a%ht8  upon  the  ground,  the  off  or  left  hind-foot  is 
raised^*  die  left  or  near  fore-foot  then  rises  to  make 
room  for  the  near  hind-foot,  in  the  same  way  as  on 
the  other  side. 

The  walk,  therefore,  consists  of  a  separate  and  suo- 
cessive  action  of  all  the  four  legs,  beginning  with  a 
hind-leg ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  the  same  remark  will  be 
fomid  in  an  old  author,  ^^  Borelli  de  Motu  Ani^ 
raalium." 


TROTTING 

h  a  quicker  action  than  that  of  waUdng ;  for  here  the 
horse  covers  his  legs  at  two  intervals  of  time  instead 
of  at  four,  as  observed  in  the  last  section. 

A  fore-leg  and  a  hind-leg  are  moved  simultaneously, 
bat  on  opposite  sides :  as  thus,  when  the  near  or  left 
fore-leg  leaves  the  ground,  the  off  or  right  hind-le^ 
is  elevated  at  the  same  moment ;  and  when  these  two 
come  down,  the  others  are  moved  in  the  same  manner. 
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r.r-  *ii[. 


ThiB  is  generally  the  pace  required  in  faorsoid 

to  go  in  harness. 

Trottmg  upon  hard  roads  soon  wears  out  the  fim- 
kgs  and  feet,  and  thece  are  few  &st  trotters  at  sefea 
or  eight  3^ar8  old  that  do  not  show  signs  of  heing  Hie 
worse  for  wear.. 

In  this,  pace,  the  bodfy  is  propelled  forwards  in  a 
straight  direction,  wkhont  that  alternate  rising  sod 
sinking  of  the  fiore  and  hind-qnarters  which  takes 
place  in  the  canter  and  ia  the  gaUop.  Hence  the 
whole  weight  and  shock  of  the  body  is  receured  by  one 
fore-leg  at  a  time  only ;  whereas  in  the  canter  and  the 
gallopv  the  hindJegs  first  sustains  the  weighty  and 
thereby  reduce  the  shocks  whidi  would  otherwise  £dl 
on  the  fore-legs  entiteiy. 

The  conclusion  arising  from  fast  trotting  upon  bard 
roads,  particukrly  in  frosty  weather,  i&  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  occasion  TioAent  inflanunationv  produdag 
what  is  called  ybtmcfer,  or  a  sinking  of  thecoffinrbones; 
and  even,  in  some  cases^  to  occasion  a  separation 
of  the  hoof  altogether. 

English  horses  are  more  subject  to*  this  inconve- 
nience than  foreign  horses,  because  they  go.  more  upon 
their  shoulders,^  aod  with  their  haunches,  more  behind 
them,  thus  throwing  all  the  weig^  forwards. 

Foreign  horses^  on  the  contrary,  bring  their  hind- 
legs  more  under  their  bodies^  and  bend  their  knees 
more ;  and  instead  of  throwing  out  their  fore-feet  be- 
fore  ti)em,  they  bring  them  down  in  nearly  the  same 
place  from  whence  they  raised  theniu  This  kind 
of  action,  of  course,  is  not  so  speedy  as  that  of  the 
English  horse,^  but  it  is  much  less  injurious  to  the  legs 
and  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more  easy  and  plea- 
sant to  the  rider. 

Foreign  horses  are  generally  longer  in  the  pastern 
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joints ;  and  this  conformation  also  lessens  concussion, 
by  increasing  the  elasticity. 

Horses  that  are  very  short  in  their  backs,  generally 
tnit  wide  with  their  hind-legs,  especidly  those  that  are 
what  is  termed  ctU-hammed ;  that  is  to  say,  with  their 
hocks  standing  ck>8e  together,  and  their  feet  at  some 
distance  from  each  other ;  by  this  manner  of  moving 
their  hind-legs^  they  avoid  striking  or  overreaching 
their  fore-feet,  as  their  hind-leet  ali^t  on  the  ground 
on  the  outside  of  their  fore-feet. 

There  is  alsa  another  method  <£  going,  by  which 
diort-faacked  horses  escape  overreaching ;  and  that  is, 
by  trotting  a  Iittie  side-ways,  like  a  dog ;  by  which 
means,  one  hind-foot  comes  between  the  two  fore-feet, 
and  the  other  hind-foot  on  the  outside. 

This  method  of  gdmg,  however,  is  unpleasant  to  the 
rider;  because,  if  he  sits  in  a  straight  direction,  he 
cannot  so  well  adapt  the  motion  of  his  jown  body  to 
that  of  his  horse,  which  is  constantly  carried  in  an  ob- 
lique position,  and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  sit  with 
one  shoulder  more  advanced  than  the  other,  although 
he  is  going  in  a  straight  line  of  direction. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that 'blood  horses  never 
make  fast  trotters.  This,  perhaps,  may  arise  in  some 
measure  from  their  never  being  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  as  all  fast  trotting,  beyond  a  certain  rate,, 
becomes  a  run,  it  is  evident  that  the  length  and  pli- 
ancy of  the  legs  of  the  blood  horse,  together  with  that 
<^gated  or  darting  action  which  they  all  show  in  the- 
trot,  is  not  adapted  for  that  short  or  quick  step  by 
which  the  common  hack  is  distinguished. 
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THE  FOOT 

May  justly  be  cx>asider6d  as  the  most  important  psit 
of  the  whole  machine ;  for  upon  its  sound  and  healthy 
condition  the  utility  of  the  animal  chiefly  depends. 
From  the  universal  frequency  of  its  diseased  state,  it 
might  almost  be  supposed  that  it  was  more  defective  in 
its   original   construction  than  any  other  part;  bat 
such  a  conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  the  evidence 
of  nature  in  any  of  her  primordial  arrangements.   The 
fact  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  earthy  which  in  its  original 
state  is  soil  and  yielding,  is  rendered  hard  and  in* 
elastic  by  the  substitution  of  denser  materials  in  the 
composition  of  artificial  roads^ 

The  constant  and  inordinate  degree  of  labom*  which 
the  cupidity  of  commerce,  and  the  calls  of  luxury, 
have  imposed  upon  the  animal,  is  such  as  would  oon^ 
sume  the  foot  much  more  rapidly  than  it  could  grow 
or  be  reproduced,  were  it  unprotected  by  the  shoe.  It 
is  to  these  causes,  therefore,  that  we  should  look  fitf 
the  source  of  nine-tenths  of  the  lameness  with  whidi 
the  horse  is  so  oftein  afflicted.  For  however  skilfully 
the  shoe  may  be  formed  and  applied  to  the  hoof,  still 
the  result  of  shoeing  will  ever  be  pernicious  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  because  the  foot  must  be  sob- 
jected  to  an  unnatural  restraint,  counteracting  the 
radical  principles  of  its  constitution  and  economy.  The 
hoof  of  a  colt,. antecedently  to  its  being  shod,  describes 
nearly  a  circular  form,  and  is  widest  at  the  lateral  parts 
or  quarters.  The  utility  of  this  shape  must  be  self* 
evident,  inasmuch  as  it  increases  the  basis  upon  which 
the  foot  stands,  and  thereby  gives  greater  stabiUty  to 
the  animal  during  progression.  The  external  parts 
of  the  hoof  are  usually  divided  into  three ;  namely,  the 
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wall  or  crust,  (whicli  is  the  part  issuing  from  the  pas*- 
tern  to  the  ground) ,  the  sole,  and  the  frog.  At  its 
uppermost  part,  which  is  called  the  coronet,  the  hoof 
begins,  either  by  a  gradual  change  of  the  skin  into  the 
horn,  or  by  some  peculiar  vessels  which  produce  the 
transformation.  The  coronet,  therefore,  is  softer,  more 
flenble,  and  more  sensible,  than  the  lower  part  of  the 
hoof,  which  increases  in  density  and  insensibility  as  it 
approaches  nearer  the  toe. 

The  horse's  hoof  may  be  said  to  be  partially  cleft, 
as  the  heels  are  divided  from  each  other,  the  interme- 
diate qwce  being  filled  up  by  an  elastic  substance 
called  the  frog.  From  this  arrangement,  the  heels 
possess,  in  a  small  degree,  the  power  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  but  which  action  is  almost  totally  pre- 
Tented  by  the  confinement  occasioned  by  the  shoe. 

The  difierence  of  shape  between  the  foot  of  the  horse, 
a&d  that  ef  aU  other  quadrupeds  of  the  herbiverous 
tribe,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  as 
it  very  distinctly  points  outs  the  purposes  for  which 
he  was  created.  Hence,  had  the  hoof  been  clo« 
ven  throughout,  like  that  of  the  ox,  the  deer,  the 
sheep,  or  the  goat,  he  would  not  have  been  so  well 
adapted  for  carrying  burthens,  nor  for  drawing  heavy 
substances,  as  he  is  by  its  solid  and  circular  form  in. 
front,  which  afibrds  him  a  greater  point  of  resistance 
than  he  could  have  obtained  from  the  more  flexible  and 
yielding  motion  of  the  cleft  hoof. 

The  sole  is  composed  of  the  same  homy  material  as 
the  wall,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  elastic.  It  would 
be  partially  worn  away  by  friction  against  the  ground, 
if  the  animal  were  unshod,  but  it  would  be  re-produced 
hy  its  own  natural  growth  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
^ecase  with  the  wall.  A  moderate  degree  of  friction 
*nd  pressure  against  the  earth  is  essential  to  its  healthy 
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state ;  benoe,  by  being  constantly  elevated  above  tbe^ 
ground  by  the  shoe,  it  becomes  more  tender,  and  more 
susceptible  of  injury. 

The  surface  of  the  sole,  in  its  natural  healthy  state, 
18  somewhat  concave.  This  shape  not  only  gives  the 
foot  a  greater  hold  of  the  ground,  but  removes  the 
principal  part  of  the  pressure  arising  from  the  wd^t 
of  the  body  to  the  edges  of  the  wall  and  to  the  firog. 
The  sole,  like  the  root  of  the  hoof,  is  ccmstantly  grow- 
ing, but  this  perpetual  increase  would  be  kept  down 
sufficiently  by  the  friction  were  the  horse  unshod,  and 
in  a  state  of  nature,  but  the  sole  being  raised  con* 
siderably  above  the  ground  by  the  shoe,  no  part  of  its 
surface  is  worn  away;  hence  the  auperfluous  part 
detaches  itself  in  scales,  which  becoming  dead  and 
destitute  of  moisture,  breaks  off  spontaneously.  Horses 
whose  feet  are  weak,  sometimes  have  the  sole  even 
convex,  by  which  the  original  plan  of  the  hoof  is 
completely  subverted  both  in  regard  to  the  prop^ 
points  of  support,  as  well  as  to  the  firnmess  of  its  po- 
sition on  the  ground. 


ON  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  ENGLISH 

HORSES. 

Wb  quote  the  follovmig  remarks  on  the  superiority 
of  our  horses,  from  a  French  vrriter : — 

"It  is  scarcely  two  years  ago  that  we  were  greatly 
saperior  to  them  in  this  respect*  and  that  Henry  the 
Fourth  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth  some  beautiful  horses, 
from  the  stud  at  Berri,  which  were  much  finer  thaa 
any  that  England  possessed  at  that  period.     We  have 
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also  seen  in  our  own  time,  Bourgelat  and  Chabert 
send  stallions  from  Normandy  into  England,  of  an 
excellent  quality,  which  were  disregarded  by  us,  and 
undervalued,  but  which  the  English,  who  were  better 
judges  than  ourselves,  knew  well  how  to  appreciate. 
We  are  at  this  day  behind  hand  upon  this  point  with 
almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe*  Above  all,  the  English 
have  not  only  far  surpassed  us,  but  they  have  had  the 
address  to  profit  by  our  ne^igence  and  our  indolence, 
to  which  may  also  be  added,  our  ignorance^  in  turning 
to  their  own  use  horses  which  we  despised,  or  of  the 
properties  of  which  we  were  incapable  of  forming  a 
just  estimate.  The  stallion  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  was  bought  at  Paris  for 
eighteen  louis-d'or,  as  a  horse  of  little  value,  and  from 
which  we  had  obtained  no  stock.  He  produced  after- 
wards in  England,  Babraham,  Mask,  Regulus,  and  se- 
veral other  excellent  race-horses ;  for  the  descendants 
of  which  we  have  since  paid  enormous  prices.  Tt  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  as  we  become  more  en- 
lightened, and  more  sensible  of  our  true  interests,  and 
favoured  by  the  beauty  of  our  atmosphere,  and  the 
salubrity  of  our  climate  and  our  pasturages,  we  shall 
hasten  to  regain  what  we  have  lost  by  our  apathy,  and 
employ  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  our  horses, 
those  excessive  sums  which  we  are  obliged  to  export 
in  the  purchase  of  those  of  which  we  are  in  want. 

"  The  English  horses  are  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe,  but  their  establishments  for  breeding  being 
Dot  so  complete  as  ours,  and  their  climate  in  no  part 
of  it  to  be  compared  to  the  south  of  France^  we 
evidently  have  many  advantages  which  they  do  not 

possess. 

**The  crossing  of  the  Aralnan  and  other  Asiatic 
horses  with  the  English  breed,  and  the  £3urther  cross- 

2t 
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ing  of  their  produce  with  each  other,  has  naturally 
produced  a  division  into  five  classes,  which  are  veij 
distinct,  and  have  been  well  preserved. 

''  The  first  is  the  race-horse,  proceeding  directly 
from  either  an  Arabian  or  Btfrb  with  an  English  mare 
that  has  been  bred  by  a  similar  crop.  This  is  what 
the  English  call  their  highest  blood. 

"  The  second  is  the  hunter,  arising  from  a  blood- 
horse  and  a  half-bred  mare.  This  class  is  very  nu- 
merous ;  they  are  stronger  than  the  first,  and  capabk 
of  undergoing  great  fiitigue. 

**  The  third  is  the  result  of  a  cross  of  the  hunter 
wfth  mares  of  a  more  common  description — ^these  con- 
stitute the  coach-horse.  It  is  fix>m  these  two  classes 
that  the  English  export  so  many  throughout  Europe, 
and  particularly  to  France. 

**  The  fourth  is  the  draught-horse,  the  produce 
of  the  former  with  the  strongest  mares  of  the  countiy. 
There  are  some  of  this  breed  of  the  greatest  size,  and 
in  their  form  and  character  not  unlike  the  horses 
which  are  seen  cast  in  bronze. 

*'  The  fifth  has  no  particular  character,  being  the 
result  of  accidental  crossing  among  the  rest.  Still, 
notwithstanding  this  mixture,  the  influence  of  the  Ara- 
bian blood  may  be  traced  in  some  degree  even 
amongst  the  most  common  sort. 

'*  The  English  have  procured  Arabian  horses,  and 
have  devoted  the  greatest  attention  and  care  to  their  sys- 
tem of  breeding,  particularly  by  publishing  the  genealogy 
of  those  which  they  considered  as  their  best  produce. 
They  have  well  understood  the  importance  of  this  pub- 
lication, for  by  these  means,  they  have  been  able  to  have 
recourse  to  stallions  and  mares  that  approached  the 
nearest  to  the  original  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding, 
and  thereby  to  preserve  the  breed  from  degenerating- 
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"  Such  is  the  state  of  breeding-horses  in  England, 
where  they  pretend  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  re* 
turn  to  Arabian  horses — ^an  opinion  which  appears  to  be 
foonded  rather  on  the  estimation  in  which  the  English 
hold  their  own  breed,  or  the  fictitious  value  which  they 
wish  to  put  upon  them,  than  upon  fyict. 

"  The  race-horse  is  in  England  a  grand  object 
of  luxury  and  expense.  Many  rich  fiaunilies  have  been 
mined  by  the  enormous  wagers  which  take  place  at 
their  races,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
horses.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  they  have 
carried  their  system  to  such  an  excess  as  to  cover 
whole  fields  with  sand^  in  order  to  produce  a  more 
delicate  herbage,  and  more  assimilated  to  that  which 
grows  in  Arabia,  from  whence  the  blood  of  these  race- 
horises  originated,  from  the  apprehension  that  the 
coarser  sort  of  grass  would  afiect  their  wind ;  and  that 
five  or  six  grooms,  at  six  guineas  per  month  each,  are 
employed  to  take  care  of  one  horse,  and  that  they  warm 
the  water  for  the  horse  to  drink  in  winter,  with  other 
ridiculous  customs  unknown  even  to  the  Arabs." 


ON  UNSOUNDNESS,  AND  THE  PURCHASE 
AND  SALE  OF  HORSES. 

Thbrb  are  few  sources  of  greater  annoyance,  both  to 
tbe  buyer  and  the  seller  of  the  horse,  than  disputes 
with  regard  to  the  soxmdness  of  the  animal.  Although 
ia  describing  the  various  parts  of  the  horse,  we  have 
glanced  at  the  connexion  of  certain  natural  conforma- 
tions, and  some  alterations  of  structure  and  accidentSj 
and  diseases,  with  the  question  of  soundness  and  mi- 
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soundness,  it  may  not  be  uniateresting  to  those  for 
whom  oar  work  was  designed,  if  wse  now  bnng  into 
one  pomt  of  view  the  substance  of  that  which  has  be^ 
scattered  over  many  pagi»s. 

That  horse  is  sound  in  whom  theie  ia  ao  disease^ 
nor  any  alteration  of  stracture  in  any  part  which  im^ 
pairs,  or  is  likely  to  impair,  his  natural  usefulness. 
That  horse  is  imsound  that  labours  under  disease,  or 
that  has  scMne  alteration  of  structure  that  does  interfecGi 
er  is  likely  to  interfere,  with  his  natural  uaefufaoess. 
l^he  term  '*  natural  usefulness ''  must  be  boiae  k 
mind.  One  horse  may  possess  great  speed,  bnt  is 
soon  knod£ed  up ;  another  will  work  all  day,  but  csb^ 
not  be  got  beyond  a  fflnail's  pace ;  one  with  a  heavy 
forehead  is  liaUe  to  stumble,  and  is  caontinually  putting 
to  hazard  the  neck  of  his  rider ;  another  with  an  irri- 
table constitution  and  a  washy  make,  loses  his  appetite, 
and  begins  to  scour  if  a  little  extra  work  is  encted 
from  him^ 

The  term  umoundness  cannot  be  applied  to  either 
of  these ;  it  would  be  op^iing  £sur  too  widely  a  door 
for  disputaticm  and  endless  wrangling.  The  buyer 
can  discern,  or  ought  to  know,  whether  the  form  of  the 
horse  is  that  which  will  render  him  likely  to  suit  hia 
purpose,  and  he  should  try  him  sufficiently  to  ascer* 
tain  his  natural  strength,  endurance,  and  manner 
of  going.  Uiisoundness,  we  repeat,  has  reference  only 
to  disease,  or  to  that  alteration  of  structure  which  is 
connected  with  or  will  produce  disease,  and  lessen  the 
usefulness  of  the  animal. 

These  principles  wiU  be  best  illui^trated  by  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  usual  supposed  causes  of  nn* 
soundness : — 

Broken  Knees. — Capped  Hocks. — Contraetion  of  the 
Foot.  —  Corns,  —  Cough.  —  Roaring.  —  Wheezing.-^ 
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Whistling. — Highbhwing. — Orunting. — Broken  Wind. 
— Crib-^biting. —  Ci^rbs. —  Outiing. —  Enlarged  Qhmds. 
'—Enlarged  Hocks. — Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. — Lame^ 
ness^  from  any  cause  whatever. — Necrotomy. — Ossifica- 
ti&n  of  the  Lateral  Cartilages. — Pumced  Foot. — Quid^ 
ding. — Quittor. —  Ringbone. —  Sanderack. —  Spavin. — 
Blood  Spavin. —  Splent. —  Stringhalt. —  Thickening  q, 
the  Back  Sinews. — Thorough  Pin. — Thrush  and  Wind^ 
gails. 

Any  of  these  constitutes  a  horse  unsound ;  conse- 
quently it  has  been  deemed  necessary  that  the  buyer 
and  seller  should  enter  mto  a  specified  warrantry — 
which  is  generally  thus  expressed : — 

Beceived  of  A.  B.  forty  pounds  for  a  grey  mare, 
warranted  only  five  years  old,  sound,  free  from  vice, 
and  quiet  to  ride  and  drive. 

£40.  0.  0.  (Signed,)  C,  D. 

When  the  receipt  contains  merely  the  word  "  war- 
ranted," it  extends  only  to  unsoundness :  '^  warranted 
sound,"  has  only  the  same  meaning.  The  age,  free- 
dom from  vice,  quietness  to  ride  or  drive,  and  other 
requisites,  should  be  particularly  specified. 

This  warrantry  extends  to  every  cause  of  unsound- 
ness that  can  be  detected,  or  that  lurks  in  the  consti- 
tati(Mi  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  to  every  vicious  habit 
wbich  the  animal  has  hitherto  sho^n. 

To  establish  a  breach  of  warrantry,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  return  the  horse  or  recover  the  price,  the 
psfchner  must  prove  that  it  was  unsound,  or  viinously 
disposed  at  the  tim^e  of  sale.  In  case  of  cough,  the 
bocse  must  have  been  heard  to  cough  previous  to  the 
porchase,  or  as  he  was  led  home,  or  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered  the  stables  of  the  purchaser.  Coughing  even 
oa  the  following  morning  will  not  be  sufficient* 
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ON  INHUMAN  TREATMENT  OF  THE  HORSE. 

An  eminent  author  makes  the  following  remaikf 
on  the  inhumanity  practised  towards  the  horse  by 
those  into  whose  hands  he  often  falls,  and  with  which 
we  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  work. 

"  The  object  of  our  profession  is  to  mitigate  or  re- 
move the  pains  and  diseases  of  those  who  have,  al- 
though our  slaves,  common  feeling  with  us.  Can  we 
honestly,  heartily,  successfully  employ  ourselves  in 
this,  if  we  do  not  sympathise  with  them  ?  if  we  do  not 
love  to  see  them  happy,  and  contemplate  their  suffer- 
ings with  regret  ?  Can  the  brute  who  regards  them 
as  mere  machines,  devoid  of  rights,  placed  without  die 
pale  of  justice,  created  merely  for  our  purposes,  and 
to  be  sacrificed  without  crime  to  our  caprices ;  can  he 
by  possibility,  so  identify  himself  with  his  profession, 
as  to  neglect  no  opportunity  to  mitigate  pain,  and  to 
spare  no  exertion  to  increase  enjoyment  ?  This  is  the 
duty,  and  ought  to  be  the  pride  and  pleasure,  of  every 
veterinary  surgeon.  Regard  to  reputation,  and  sense 
of  duty  to  our  employer,  are  poweiiul  principle  of  ac- 
tion; but  there  is  another  as  powerful,  which  the 
scenes  we  daily  witness,  and  the  means  by  which  we 
live,  should  form  and  establish  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  our  patients.  What!  with  the  feelings 
of  brutes  ?  Yes — ^brutes  as  we  call  them,  but  wte 
possess,  in  common  with  us,  attention  and  memory, 
and  imagination,  and  reason,  and  ideas  of  reflecticm, 
and  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  truth,  and  duty ;  in  feet, 
all  those  intellectual  and  moral  powers  difier  firai 
ours,  not  in  kind,  but  merely  in  degree. 

"  Dare  we  trace  the  education  of  the  veterinary  snr- 
geon  as  far  as  humanity  is  concerned  ?    See  Um  at 
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the  college  attending  a  necessary,  but  severe  operation, 
jostling  and  v^restling  with  his  fellows  for  the  best 
view ;  execrating  the  struggles  of  the  agonized  animal 
and  mocking  its  groans ;  not  one  expression  of  com« 
miseration     heard    from   a   considerable   proportion 
of  the  spectators ;  not  one  calculation  how  far  a  part 
at  least  of  the  torture  may  be  saved,  consistently  with 
the  object  of  the  operation.    The  loud  laugh  and  the 
ribald  joke  drowning  the  voice  of  the  operator — or  the 
operator  himself,  when  not  too  much  annoyed  by  the 
shameless  indecency  of  the  scene,  pausing  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  and  joining  in  the  laugh.    We  have  some« 
times  thought  that  if  a  stranger  were  present  at  this 
unnatural  exhibition,  he  would  imagine  that  we  were 
training  for  purposes  of  brutality,  and  not  of  humanity, 
and  be  very  cautious  how  he  entrusted  a  valuable  and 
generous  animal  to  our  tender  mercies ;  and  sure  we 
are,  that  scenes  like  these  are  more  calculated  to  train 
^  to  become  butchers  than  surgeons  ;  and  hence  in  a 
great  measure  it  is  that  so  many  of  our  operations 
are  performed  in  a  butcher-^like  and  unprofessional 
manner.     We  are  aware  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant requisites  in  a  surgeon  is  perfect  self-possession; 
and  that  the  feelings  of  the  patient  should  for  a  mo- 
iQent  merge  in  the  important  object  of  the  operation : 
but  this  is  different  firom  those  exhibitions  in  which 
there  is  no  previous  comparison  of  suffering  and  ad- 
vantage, and  no  subsequent  commiseratioD.    It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  circumstances  do  sometimes  attend 
the  operations  of  veterinary  surgery,  which  would 
ineet  with  universal  execration  in  the  theatre  of  the 
human  surgeon :  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  on 
tbe  mind  of  the  young  practitioner  has  not  been  suffi* 
cieutly  calculated ;  or  rather  the  error  has  been  that 
we  have    not  felt    ourselves  bound  to  regard  the. 
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feelii^  and  the  sufferings  of  the  quadruped  given 
to  our  care. 

"  A  more  protracted  residence  at  our  places  of  ve- 
terinary tuition,  by  bringing  young  men  of  superior 
stations  in  life,  and  better  previous  education,  will,  by 
degrees,  correct  these  principles  and  habits  which  too 
much  characterize  and  yet  disgrace  the  groom  and 
the  smith. 

**  Practice  alone,  founded  on  anatomical  knowledge, 
can  give  expertness  in  operation.  The  human  surgeon 
practises  first  on  the  dead  subject,  and  his  instructor 
or  his  senior  standing  by,  can  explain  the  reason,  the 
importance,  or  the  danger  of  every  step.  The  veter- 
inary pupil  has  advantages  far  superior  to  those  which 
are  enjoyed  by  the  student  of  human  surgery.  At 
the  knacker's  he  finds  a  constant  supply  of  dead  sub- 
jects, and  he  procures  them  or  the  parts  he  wants  at  a 
cheap  rate.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  him — ^he  vw 
faudbus  hosratl  with  fewer  operations  generally  to 
perform,  and  still  fewer  of  importance,  practises  on  the 
living  subject.  A  knot  of  pupils  go  to  the  knacker; 
they  bargain  for  some  poor  condemned  animal,  they 
cast  him,  and  they  cut  him  up,  and  torture  him  aliva 
They  perform  the  nerve  operation  on  each  leg,  and  on 
each  side  they  fire  him  on  the  coronet,  the  fetlodc,  the 
leg,  the  hock,  and  the  round  bone  ;  they  insert  setons 
in  eviery  direction ;  they  nick  him,  they  dock  him,  they 
trephin  him :  when  one  is  tired  of  cruelty,  another 
succeeds  ;  and  at  length,  perhaps,  they  terminate  his 
sufferings  by  some  new  mode  of  destroying  life.  Did 
the  Coopers,  the  Greens,  the  Brodies  of  the  present 
day,  thus  acquire  precision  and  judgment  7  or  if  they 
had,  would  they  not  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  office  of  familiars  at  the 
inquisition,  rather  than  of  humane  surgeons  ?    WonM 
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they  not  have  been  detested  while  living,  and  held  in 
lasting  execration  when  dead  ?  But  these  operations 
on  the  living  subject  teach  the  youngster  how  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  struggles  of  the  animal,  how 
to  feather  his  lines  with  mathematical  exactness,  and 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  true  colour  produced  by 
the  iron  when  it  has  seered  the  skin  sufficiently  deep  1 
Would  not  one  or  two  operations  on  the  real  patient 
have  given  all  that  would  be  necessary,  without  en- 
gaging the  conservators  of  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  the  horse  in  the  functions  of  demons,  and  giving 
them  an  indifference  to  suffering  and  a  callousness 
of  feeling  which  taints  the  whole  course  of  their  after 
prnptice? 

That  school  wants  reform  which,  by  the  dearth 
of  operations  that  are  committed  to  the  pupUs,  tempts 
to  the  conunission  of  atrocities  like  these.  Every 
pupil  after  having  been  oompelled  to  operate  once  or 
twice  or  thrice  on  the  dead  subject  b^ore  the  profisssor, 
should  in  his  turn  be  called  on  to  operate  on  the  diffis*- 
rent  cases  which  are  brought  to  the  cdlege.  Under 
the  inunediate  inspection  of  the  professor  there  could 
be  no  danger  to  the  patient;  and  one  operatiaa,  every 
step  of  which  was  guided  and  directed  by  the  professor^ 
woidd  be  more  useful  to  the  student  than  a  hundred  at 
the  knacker's  yard ;  but  according  to  the  puiesent  sys* 
tem,  nearly  all  the  operations  are  performed  by  the 
assistant-professor,  and  the  demonstrator  and  the 
pupils  are  permitted  only  to  look  on.  Some  alteration 
is  here  imperiously  required. 


2v 
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THE  COW^ 


Among  the  quadrupeds  with  which  the  earth  abounds, 
none  appears  to  be  more  extensively  difiused  than  the 
cow ;  as  it  is  found  either  large  or  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  food,  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  from  the  polar  circles  to  the  equator. 
The  life  of  this  animal  extends  to  about  fifteen  years  \ 
and  its  age  may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  fadlity, 
as  at  the  age  of  four  years,  a  ring  is  formed  to- 
wards the  root  of  the  horns,  and  each  succeeding 
year  adds  another.  Iliere  is  no  animal  so  liable  to 
alteration  from  the  quality  of  the  pasture.  Thus, 
Africa  is  remarkable  for  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
cattle  of  this  kind,  as  are  also  Poland,  Switzerland, 
and  several  other  parts  of  Europe.  Among  the  Eluth 
Tartars,  where  the  pastures  are  remarkably  luxuriant, 
the  cow  becomes  so  large  that  few  men  can  readi  the 
tip  of  its  shoulders ;  but  in  France,  where  the  animal 
is  stinted  in  its  food,  and  driven  from  its  natural  pas- 
turage, it  greatly  degenerates. 

The  cow  has  seldom  more  than  one  calf  at  a  time, 
and  goes  about  nine  months.  There  is  scarcdy  a  ptft 
of  this  animal  that  is  not  useful  to"  mankind :  its  mflk 
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forms  a  rich  and  nutritive  aliment  for  the  human 
species,  and  gives  to  our  tables  the  important  articles 
of  butter  and  cheese ;  and  of  late  years,  benefit  has 
been  derived  even  from  one  of  its  diseases,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccine  inoculation,  an  antidote  for  that 
horrible  and  deadly  disorder,  the  small-pox. 

Such  are  the  advantages  derived  from  the  cow,  that 
we  may  almost  be  induced  to  admire  that  superstitious 
veneration  which  the  Grentoos  entertain  for  an  animal 
to  which  they  are  imder  so  great  obligations.  To  such 
a  height,  however,  do  they  carry  their  reverence,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  Gentoo  to  be  found  that  would  not, 
were  he  tmder  a  compulsatory  option,  prefer  sacrificing 
his  parents  or  children  to  the  slaughtering  of  a  bull  or 
or  cow. 


THE  COMMON  OX. 

From  this  well  known  and  useful  animal  are  derived 
the  numerous  varieties  of  common  cattle  found  in  va- 
nous  parts  both  of  the  old  and  new  continent.  In  its 
wild  and  native  state  it  is  distinguished  by  the  depth 
and  shagginess  of  its  hair,  which  about  the  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders,  is  frequently  of  such  a  length  as  almost 
to  touch  the  ground ;  and  it  grows  to  such  an  enormous 
size,  as  sometimes  to  weigh  sixteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  pounds. 

The  horns  are  rather  short,  strong,  and  sharp- 
pointed,  and  stand  distant  from  each  other  at  their 
basis.  The  colour  is  generally  either  a  dark  or  yel- 
lowish-brown. The  limbs  are  very  strong  and  mus- 
oolar,  and  the  whole  aspect  gloomy  and  ferocious. 
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Wild  oxen  are  principally  found  in  the  maidij 
forests  of  Poland,  among  the  Carpathian  Mountains  ia 
lithuania,  and  also  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  also 
said  that  cross  or  hreed  of  wild  cattle,  (probaUy  the 
only  remains  of  that  species  in  England),  is  yet  left  in 
Lord  Tankerville's  park,  at  Chillingham,  near  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  Their  colour  is  invariahly  white,  with 
the  muzzle  black;  and  the  whole  inside  of  the  ear,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tip  down- 
wards, red.  Their  horns  are  white,  with  black  tips, 
remarkably  fine,  and  bent  downwards.  The  wdghl 
of  the  oxen  is  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  stone ;  aad 
of  the  cows,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  fourteen 
pound  to  the  stone.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  findj 
marbled,  and  of  a  peculiarly  excellent  flavour. 

When  these  animals  perceive  any  person  approach- 
ing, they  set  ofi*  in  full  gallop,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  wheel  round,  and  come 
boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a  menacing 
manner;  they  then  stop  suddenly  at  the  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  look  wildly  at  the  object 
of  their  surprise ;  but  on  the  least  motion  they  wili 
turn  round  and  gallop  off  with  equal  speed,  but  to  a 
shorter  distance,  forming  a  smaller  circle,  and  again 
returning  with  a  more  threatening  aspect  than  before, 
they  approach  much  nearer  probably  within  thirty  yaixls, 
when  they  make  another  stand,  and  again  gallop  off. 
This  they  repeat  several  times,  shortening  their  dis- 
tance, and  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come  within  a 
few  yards,  when  it  is  advisable  to  leave  them,  as  in  a 
few  turns  more  they  would  probably  make  an  at- 
tack. 

The  ancient  mode  of  killing  these  animnla  was  very 
lingular.  >^  On  notice  being  given  that  a  wild  bnU 
would  be  k^ed  on  a  certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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neighbourhood  assembled,  sometimes  to  tbe  nmnber 
of  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  four  or  five  hundred  foot, 
all  armed  with  guns  or  other  weapons.  Those  on 
foot  stood  upon  the  walls,  or  got  into  the  trees,  while 
the  horsemen  drove  off  a  bull  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  they  dismounted  and 
fired.  Sometimes  on  these  occasions  twenty  or  thirty 
shots  have  been  fired  before  the  animal  was  subdued ; 
in  which  case  the  bleeding  victim  grew  desperately 
furious  from  the  smarting  of  his  wotlnds,  and  the 
shouts  of  savage  exultation  echoing  from  every  side. 

But  from  the  numerous  accidents  which  happened, 
this  dangerous  practice  has  been  disused  of  late  years. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  an  individual  of  this 
species  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak  and 
feeble  through  age  or  sickness,  the  rest  of  the  herd  sit 
upon  it  and  gore  it  to  death. 

The  oxen  of  India  are  generally  small,  with  short 
blunt  horns,  and  humps  on  their  shoulders.  They  are 
used  in  drawing  chariots  and  other  carriages,  and  will 
perform  a  journey  of  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  a-day. 
Thar  ordinary  pace  is  a  brisk,  but  remarkably  easy 
trot.  Instead  of  a  bit,  a  ring  is  passed  through  the 
cartilage  of  their  nostrils,  to  which  is  fastened  a  cord 
that  serves  as  a  bridle.  Those  belonging  to  nabobs, 
and  other  great  men,  have  their  horns  gilded,  and 
are  richly  decorated  with  embroidered  trappings. 

The  skin  of  the  ox  is  made  into  several  kinds 
of  leather ;  the  hair  is  valuable  in  various  manufactures; 
the  horns  are  wrought  into  boxes,  combs,  knife-han- 
dles, drinking-vessels,  &c. ;  the  bones  afford  a  cheap 
aud  excellent  substitute  for  ivory ;  glue  is  made  of  the 
cartilages,  gristles,  and  the  finer  pieces  of  cuttings  and 
parings  of  the  hides ;  the  sinews  are  converted  into  a 
fitie  kind  of  thread,  used  by  saddlers  and  others  ;  the 
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feet  yield  aa  oil  of  great  utility  in  preparing  and 
softening  leather ;  and  the  importance  of  the  suet,  &t, 
and  tallow,  is  well  known. 


THE  KYLOE  OX. 

This  is  a  Scotch  breed  of  cattle,  chiefly  of  a  bladi 
colour,  with  thick  hides,  much  hair,  and  fjrequentlj 
]aige  horns.  They  fetten  well,  and  frequently  attain  a 
great  size.  The  name  of  Kyloe  is  said  to  be  deriTed 
from  their  having  crossed  the  Kyles,  or  ferries,  wi4 
which  the  highlands  of  Scotland  abound. 


FOR  THE  GORGET,  PLAGUE,  OR  MURRAIN, 
IN  BUII^,  COWS,  OR  OXEN. 

authors  confound  these  distempers  togeUier; 
hether  they  be  the  same,  and  only  differ  in  the 
es  of  the  malignity,  I  cannot  determine;  bat 
konly  the  same  remedies  are  proposed  for  both, 
;h  the  Gorget  sometimes  appears  in  the  head,  and 
imes  in  the  hinder  parts.  When  it  is  in  the 
it  is  known  by  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  bliflten 
e  tongue,  &c. ;  when  in  the  mane,  by  droo|aiig 
heaviness,  panting  of  the  heart,  banging  doffu 
e  head,  costiveness  of  the  body,  &c. ;  and  wbeo 
d,  he  will  be  very  stiff,  and  his  guts  nimUe. 
blisters  be  on  the  tongue,  take  them  off  with  a 

knife,  and  sUt  the  tongue  underneath  an  in^ 
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long,  but  not  deep,  and  an  infectious  water  will  run 
out ;  then  wash  with  vinegar.  If  it  be  in  the  mane,  or 
behind,  let  blood  in  the  neck- vein;  and  for  either 
of  these  distempers  give  the  following  drink,  or  that 
which  is  mentioned  hereafter  for  the  Murrain,  which 
have  been  recommended  much  by  those  who  have 
often  experienced  thern^ 


Gorget. 

Take  polypody  of  the  oak  and  burdock-leaves, 
of  each  a  handfal ;  for  want  of  the  leaves,  take  the 
same  quantity  of  the  roots,  shred  them  small,  and  put 
them  into  a  pint  of  milk  and  boil  them ;  let  ,them 
cool,  strain  it,  and  give  it  to  the  cow. 

For  the  head-gorget,  give  powder  of  senugreek, 
tonnerick,  liquorice,  anniseed,  of  each  one  ounce; 
of  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce ;  beat  all  to  a  powder, 
boU  it  in  a  quart  of  ale,  giving  it  blood-warm. 


For  the  Murrain. 

For  the  signs  of  it  see  above. 

For  the  cure,  take  unslacked  lime,  coriander-seed, 
maijorum,  and  garlic ;  beat  all  to  powder,  and  sprinkle 
it  on  coals,  letting  the  fume  of  it  go  up  the  beast's 
mwtrils,  it  will  bring  away  a  great  deal  of  the  infec* 
tioas  humour. 

Take  plantain,  rue,  southern-wood,  shepherds* 
purse,  smaUage,  coleworts,  of  each  a  handful ;  bruise 
them,  and  with  a  handful  of  hen's  dung,  lay  them  in 
steep  in  a  pint  of  old  wash  eight  hours ;  strain  the 
liqaor,  and  add  a  quart  of  ale  to  it ;  put  it  on  the 
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fire,  consuming  it  to  one  half,  and  put  into  it  an  oiincej 
of  treacle,  a  spoonful  of  juice  of  garlic,  half  an  ounce 
of  anniseed,  and  the  like  quantity  of  liquorice,  and 
give  it  lukewarm. 


For  the  Worm  in  thb  Tail. 

This  is  a  distemper  that  breeds  in  the  end  of  the 
cattle's  tails,  like  unto  an  eating  canker,  which  will 
cause  them  to  grow  lean,  and  so  weak  in  their  backs, 
that  tkey  cannot  rise  when  down«  and  soiaetimes  will 
make  their  teeth  loose.  You  may  know  them  by  tie 
hair  being  eaten  off  where  the  woim  lies,  cmd  you  imjf 
by  feeUng  with  your  finger,  find  some  of  the  joints 
eaten  asunder. 

To  cure  it,  take  iooty  rue,  stamped  salt,  and  butter, 
and  mix  them  well  together,  and  apply  it  to  the  tail, 
having  first  slit  the  inside  of  it  about  two  or  three 
inches  long,  just  above  where  the  joint  £euls,  and  tiA 
her  teeth  with  juice  of  oranges,  or  juice  of  sanvy- 
grass :  you  may  likewise  give  her  the  following  drink 
for  inward  distempers. 


For  any  Inward  Diseasb  in  Cattle. 


If  you  cannot  find  out  what  the  disease  is,  take  a 
quart  of  ale,  wormwood,  rue,  and  rosemary,  of  eaoh« 
handful ;  bruise  it  in  a  mortar,  boil  it,  awl  strain  it, 
adding  to  it  two  spoonsful  of  juice  of  gaiiic,  and  as 
much  London  treacle ;  nux  all  well  together,  and^ve 
it  lukewarm. 

To  know  if  any  distemper  is  growing  upon  thefflb 
view  the  top  of  their  noses  in  the  morning,  and 
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if  pearls  like  drops  of  dew  hang  upon  them,  they  are 
in  health ;  hut  if  they  are  hot,  dry,  and  scurfy,  some 
distemper  is  hegiiming  to  grow. 


For  any  Imposthumb,  Boii^  or  Swbllinq« 

Take  lily-roots,  boil  them  till  they  are  a  pap  in 
mUk,  and  apply  it  hot  to  the  sore.  When  the  sore 
comes  to  be  soft,  you  may  open  it  with  a  hot  iron, 
if  you  find  need,  and  heal  it  with  tar,  turpentme,  and 
oil,  mixed  together,  adding  a  little  hog's-lard  to  it 
when  boiling  hot. 


To  Kill  Wobms. 

Chop  savin  small,  and  mix  it  with  sweet  butter,  roll 
it  into  balls,  and  give  it  for  two  or  three  days ;  after- 
wards give  him  about  a  pint  of  sweet  wort,  in  which 
dissolve  a  little  black  soap,  and  it  will  bring  them 
away;  keep  him  warm  after  it,  giving  him  warm 
water,  and  without  meat  three  hours* 


Blbbdino  a  Cow. 

Except  it  be  in  an  extraordinary  case,  never 
take  above  a  pint  of  blood  from  a  milch  cow  at  a 
time. 

2  X 
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For  a  Looseness,  or  Bloody  Flxjx. 

Take  some  sloes,  boil  them  in  a  little  water,  vA 
add  some  powdered  chalk,  and  a  little  quantity  of 
whitning  to  it,  and  put  it  when  cold  into  the  water 
the  cows 


WINTER  FATTENING  IN  THE  STALLS  AND 
OTHER  PLACES;  OR,  STALL  FEEDING 
NEAT  CATTLE 

This  is  the  practice  of  fattening  cattle  in  the  winter 
season  on  different  sorts  of  moist  and  dry  substances, 
instead  of  grass.  It  was  formerly  a  disputed  point, 
whether  such  stock  could  ever  be  advantageously 
fiittened  when  tied  up  or  fastened  in  stalls  or  other 
places ;  but  mmierous  facts,  the  results  of  extensive 
trials,  have  now  most  satisfactorily,  and  in  the  fullest 
manner,  proved  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  beneficial 
method  that  can  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  at 
that  time  of  the  year ;  and  that  from  the  great  utility 
of  it,  some  practice  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  kind, 
should  even  be  more  resorted  to  in  the  summer  keep- 
ing of  cattle  than  has  yet  been  the  case,  as  has  beea 
shown  in  the  preceding  section. 

In  this  sort  of  fattening,  great  care  and  attention  is 
necessary  in  many  respects,  as  will  be  fully  described 
hereafter;  but  the  most  convenient,  least  wastefnl, 
and  the  best  method  of  forwarding  the  condition 
of  the  beasts,  and  completing  the  business,  is,  most 
probably,  that  of  not  wholly  confining  them  to  the 
stalls  or  houses,  but  letting  them  out  occasionally. 
For  instance^  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  they  should 
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be  tamed  out  two  or  three  times  in  the  day  into  the 
yards,  in  order  that  they  may  indulge  more  AiUy  in 
their  natoral  habits,  that  their  desire  for  food  may  be 
duorpened,  and  the  danger  of  being  disgusted  or  cloyed 
nith  it  avoided ;  by  which  regulation,  they  will  feed 
or  take  on  flesh  and  £Eit  in  a  more  ready  manner,  and 
the  process  of  fiittening  be  more  expeditioasly  and 
perfectly  effected. 

The  Leurge  breed  of  short-homed  cattle  are  generally 
the  most  proper  in  this  intention,  and  stand  the  prac- 
tice in  the  best  manner. 

Modes  of  Feeding  in  this  way. — ^In  winter  fattening 
beasts  of  the  neat-cattle  kind,  there  are  several  different 
methods  pursued  in  different  districts  and  parts  of  the 
country;  in  some  (in  the  more  southern  parts  es- 
pedally,)  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  food,  when 
of  certain  root  sorts,  eaten  by  the  stock,  upon  some 
perfectly  sound,  dry,  and  convenient  portion  of  sward 
and  stubble  land,  to  which  it  is  taken  for  the  purpose. 
This  method  can,  however,  be  only  made  use  of  in 
cases  where  such  sorts  of  lands  to  some  extent  pre- 
vail, and  where  the  smaller  sorts  of  such  stock  are 
employed,  as  there  are  but  few  instances  of  ground 
being  so  free  from  wetness  at  this  time  of  the  year  as 
not  to  be  greatly  injured  and  broken  up  by  the  tread- 
iag  of  heavy  cattle.  Less  perfect  managers  in  some 
places,  leave  the  crops  of  such  kinds  so  as  to  be  eaten 
by  the  cattle  on  the  land,  but  which,  in  all  cases,  is  a 
bad  and  wastefril  practice.  The  method  which  is  the 
most  usefril,  and  attended  with  the  most  advantage, 
is,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  that  of  feeding  the  cat- 
tte  in  the  stalls  or  shed-houses,  connected  with  suitable 
yards  lor  turning  them  into  occasionally  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary ;  though  that  of  confining  them  wholly  to  the 
fltaUs  is  in  the  most  conunon  use,  as  in  all  the  ways 
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of  feeding  or  fattening  such  stock  on  tlie  groondm 
the  fields,  there  is  the  ahnost  insnpers^le  objecticHi 
of  the  loss  of  so  much  rich  and  valusihle  manuie 
as  must  always  he  formed  in  such  cases.  Besides, 
from  the  greater  exposure,  and  other  citoainstances, 
the  cattle  cannot  possibly  thrive  so  well.  In  some 
cases  of  this  practice,  the  cattle  are  at  first  only  brought 
to  the  stalls  during  the  night,  but  afterwards  constantly 
tied  up  in  them. 

TSwe  0/  Beginning  and  Continuing  the  Practice. — ^It  is 
usual  to  begin  this  method  of  feeding  about  the  time 
when  the  pastures  and  aftermath  grasses  fall  off  in 
their  supplies  of  food,  or  are  quite  finished;  as  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  winter  month,  continuing 
during  the  whole  of  the  commencement  of  the  practice 
is,  therefore,  precisely  when  cattle  can  in  genoal 
be  the  most  readily  brought  in  and  procured  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  termination  of  it,  that  at  which  beef 
usually  brings  the  best  price  in  the  market,  and  the 
stock,  of  course,  sells  the  highest,  which  are  advan- 
tages in  its  fiB^vour  of  sqme  iippprt^nce  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business. 

Suitable  Sheds,  StcUls,  and  Yards,  far  the  Purpose.-^ 
The  houses  or  buildings  and  stalls  for  this  use,  are»  in 
general,  badly  contrived  in  several  respects,  being  m 
common  too  much  exposed  in  their  nature  and  situ- 
ations to  cold  winds  and  rains,  which  have  a  great  deal 
more  effect  in  checking  and  retarding  the  thriving  and 
fattening  processes  than  is  usually  supposed,  as  a  dne 
degree  of  warmth  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  lis  necessacy 
in  these  matters  as  that  of  the  food  whioh  is  ocxisumed; 
for,  in  nearly  the  same  degree  as  such  effects  of  the 
weather  are  prevented,  will  the  cattle  get  forward  and 
become  fat.  Too  little  attention  has  been  bestowed 
Mpou  the  natural  habits,  constitutions,  sgid  disposinoai^ 
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of  the  cattle,  in  construction  and  fitting  up  of  such 
buildings  and  places ;  while  vast  expense  has  often 
been  incurred  for  contrivances  which  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  economy  of  the  animals.  Among  the 
latter  are  what  are  frequently  termed  keelers,  for  hold- 
ing water,  fixed  up  in  each  stall,  and  to  each  of  which 
the  water  is  separately  conveyed  by  pipes  or  other 
means ;  they  are  mostly  of  the  same  size  and  capa- 
ciousness as  the  mangers  for  containing  the  different 
roots  and  other  such  matter,  and  the  separate  divisions 
for  meals,  oil-cakes,  bran,  chaff,  and  other  such  like 
substances,  without  their  being  intermixed,  and  are 
put  up  to  some  proper  height  level  with  them  in  the 
fore-partsof  the  stalls,  just  before  the  heads  of  the  beasts, 
for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  their  feeding,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  labour  and  trouble  of  letting  them  loose 
and  taking  them  to  the  water.  But  the  natural  habits 
of  cattle  are  to  take  their  food  of  all  sorts  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  their  water  from  ponds, 
pools,  and  rivers  or  brooks,  which  method  is  the  most 
fevourable  to  their  health,  and  of  course  to  their 
thriving  and  feeding  or  fattening.  They  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  such  costly  accommodations  or 
contrivances,  but  eat  their  fodder  and  provisions  more 
keenly,  and  with  better  effect,  when  laid  on  the  ground, 
or  from  low  situations,  than  when  put  in  such  man- 
gers, boxes,  or  troughs,  as  the  results  of  the  most 
carefiil  and  exact  trials  have  fully  proved.  Besides, 
there  is  less  smell  and  nastiness  produced  in  this  way 
than  by  such  confined  contrivances ;  and  both  the 
taste  and  smell  of  neat-cattle  are  extremely  acute  and 
Jiice.  It  is,  consequently,  only  necessary  to  have  pro- 
per shallow  spaces  for  holding  the  provisions  and  fod- 
''er  nesurly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with 
wioveable  divisions,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  readily 
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aadwell  swept,  washed,  scrubbed,  and  cleaned  oat 
daily,  or  oftener  if  needful :  and  with  respect  to  tbm 
water,  the  beasts  should  take  it  while  loose  in  the 
yards,  at  the  ponds  or  other  places. 

The  divisions  for  the  stalls  in  such  buildings  should 
be  rather  roomy,  about  ten  or  more  feet  in  width,  not 
being  closed  in  the  upper  parts,  in  which  two  beasts 
may  take  their  food  while  £su3tened  up  for  the  purpose, 
the  floors  or  bottoms  being  formed  so  as  to  slope 
gently  backwards  to  the  heels  of  the  catde,  where  there 
should  be  a  step  six  or  eight  inches  high,  with  paved 
gutter,  two  feet  or  more  in  width,  for  receiving  and 
conveying  off  the  uiine,  and  other  liquid  matters,  as 
they  drain  from  the  stalls. 

In  connexion  with  these  feeding-houses  and  stalls, 
there  should  beproperand convenient  litteredyardii,with 
ponds,  or  other  watering  places  in  them,  for  receiving  and 
conveying  the  fattening  cattle  when  not  tied  up  in  the 
night-time  and  bad  weather.  The  best  manner  of  am- 
structing  such  3^ards  has  been  already  stated,  and  their 
utility  and  benefit  in  such  sorts  of  feeding  sufficiently 
shown ;  though  they  have  been  objected  to  by  some, 
on  account  of  the  great  waste  of  food  where  used  with- 
out such  houses  and  stalls  for  giving  the  cattle  their 
food  in,  and  for  protecting  them  in  cases  of  cold  and 
bad  seasons.  The  waste,  when  fed  loose  in  such  cases, 
has  been  stated  to  be  prodigious ;  nine  beasts  in  this 
way  having  been  found  to  eat  and  destroy  as  much  hay 
as  twelve  tied  up  ;  it  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  cattle  eat  more  when 
loose  in  such  yards,  than  when  tied  up  in  close  stalls, 
and  fed  in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  the  real  waste  is 
less  than  it  first  appears  to  be.  But  the  utility  and 
convenience  of  such  yards  is  obvious  in  connexion 
with  the  feeding'-houses  for  turning  the  cattle  into  oc- 
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casionally  in  the  daytime  for  the  purpose  of  air  aua 
exercise,  whilst  their  stalls  and  houses  may  also  be 
more  completely  aired  and  sweetened,  as  well  as  more 
thoroughly  cleaned  out. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  in  or  near  such 
feeding^stalls  and  yards,  the  weighing  machine  is  al- 
ways a  necessary  and  useful  apparatus  in  this  method 
of  £Eittening  cattle,  in  order  that  it  may  be  almost  in- 
stantly known  what  is  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
animsds,  and  that  the  improvement  in  them  cmd  the 
expense  may  be  compared,  or  the  flesh  and  the  food 
necessary,  to  produce  it.  By  this  means,  a  neglected 
inquiry  of  the  greatest  importance  has  been  laid  open, 
which  is  that  of  finding  out  the  breed  of  or  variety 
of  neat-cattle  which  gives  the  greatest  quantity  ol  flesh 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  food.  No  complete 
building  and  yard  of  this  sort,  on  any  considerable 
scale,  should  ever,  of  course,  be  without  such  a  con- 
trivance, as  without  this  s<»t  of  assistance  there  are 
bat  few  able  to  dedde  correctly  whether  the  cattle  go 
on  profitably  or  the  contrary ;  while  by  the  use  of  it, 
at  short  intervals  of  time,  when  the  beasts  are  the 
most  empty,  this  point  may  be  perfectly  determined, 
and  the  management  of  the  animals  in  all  respects  be 
regulated  in  the  best  way  for  effecting  their  &ttening. 

Principles  on  which  the  Fbttenmg  process  depends.-^ 
In  the  process  of  fetttening  animals,  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  food  than  that  which  is  exactly  necessary 
and  proper  for  supporting  them  and  keeping  them  in 
good  condition,  is  constantly  required,  in  order  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  nourishing  material  may  be 
prepared  from  it,  and  converted  into  blood,  and  the 
substances  are  to  be  laid  on  or  added  to  their  several 
parts  in  the  form  of  flesh  and  fiatt ;  which  is  a  circum- 
stance that  would  seem  to  depend  materially  upon 
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regularly  and  steadily  keeping  up  the  stimulus  and 
action  of  their  bodies  to  that  high  state,  by  proper  rich 
fodder  and  keep,  which  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  sort 
of  dulness,  weariness,  and  inactivity  in  them,  these 
being  the  states  most  favourable  for  rest,  sleep,  and 
quietness,  which  numerous  £Eu:ts  and  long  experience 
have  fully  shown  to  be  the  most  suitable  and  proper 
for  depositing  or  laying  on  flesh  and  fat  in  those  parts 
of  their  bodies  which  are  destined  for  them.  Of  course, 
it  follows,  that  the  manner  of  giving  and  distributing 
the  food  in  such  cases,  must  have  great  influence  and 
effect  in  promoting  or  delaying  the  feeding  or  fattening 
process ;  for  if  the  greatest  nicety  and  attention  be  not 
had  recourse  to  in  such  matters,  much  loss  may  easfly 
take  place,  particularly  when  the  richer  and  more 
costly  sorts  of  keep  of  whatever  kind,  are  employed.  As 
in  consequence  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  fluid 
mattar,  which  is  produced  and  collected  in  Us  bom  so 
much  juicy  and  rich  food  being  consumed,  a  very  great 
mass  of  such  littery  substances  are  speedily  collected, 
and  capable  of  being  decomposed  and  brought  into  a 
state  of  manure  by  the  constant  operation  of  such 
moisture  with  the  heat  which  mostly  prevails.  There- 
fore, in  cases  where  proper  supplies  of  straw  for  this 
use  cannot  be  had  as  they  may  be  wanted,  it  becomes 
highly  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  quantities  of 
other  suitable  matters  in  the  winter  seaspn,  or  at  oth«r 
times.  Many  difSirent  substances  are  capable  of  being 
used  in  this  way,  such  as  the  stubble  of  tillage  ground; 
fern  from  heaths,  commonsi  and  other  places ;  M- 
ware  or  tangle  from  the  banks  of  coasts;  aquatic  weeds, 
of  various  kinds,  from  the  sides  of  rivers  and  ponds ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  such  matters  should  be  collected* 
and  cut  together  in  their  dry  state,  when  abundant,  in 
order  to  be  stacked  up  near  the  yards  for  this  use  at  ^ 
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fotare  period.  Besides  these  vegetable  substanoes, 
several  earthy  matters  may  sometimes  be  onployed 
with  much  benefit  under  the  litter,  such  as  reduced 
peat  earth,  mould  of  the  loamy  kind  from  fresh 
banks,  different  sandy  materials,  and  other  such  bodies, 
all  of  which  are  very  powerfully  acted  upon  and  de- 
composed by  the  various  gaseous  and  oth^  matters 
wldch  are  formed  and  set  at  liberty  during  the  decom- 
portion  and  reduction  of  the  several  littery  substances 
deposited  in  such  feeding-yards « 

Application^  Utility,  and  Particular  Benefits  of  the 
Practice. — This  method  of  management  is  useful  and 
well  suited  for  the  keeping  of  neat  cattle  in  general ; 
but  it  is  more  particularly  beneficial  and  bettff  adapted 
to  some  cases  and  circumstances  than  others.  It  is 
(pute  suitable  and  convenient  where  the  grass  pasture 
hadB  are  of  the  more  soft  aoad  poachy  kind,  astd  the 
stdek  of  the  large  and  more  heavy  sorts^  as  tending  to 
rach  pasture  grounds  in  that  eomditioQ  which  is  the 
iMst  desirable  and  advantageous,  whiLe  at  the  same 
titee  the  cattle  are  well  brou^t  forward^  kept,  and 
supported.  The  same  is  als»  the  case  where  the  ex- 
tent of  pasture  is  small,  while  that  of  the  tiUage  is 
large,  and  the  quantity  of  neat  cattle  stock  considerable, 
as  such  stock  can  in  this  way  be  well  supplied  with 
food  from  the  arable  part  without  having  recourse  to 
tbe  grass  portion.  Indeed,  in  cases  where  the  lands 
Me  wholly  arable>  this  is  probably  the  only  practice 
from  which  such  great  and  extensive  benefits  and  im« 
lavements  can  result,  as  furnishing  the  means  of  fur- 
tber  amelioration!  and  a  more  full  and  abundant  pro- 
icae,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cattle  stock  are  fed  in 
Qte  best  manner  and  kept  in  the  most  perfect  con-* 
Sition. 

In  cow-keeping,  or  dairying,  whether  for  the  pro- 
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yiding  of  milk  in  general,  or  tor  its  different  products, 
or  for  its  sale  in  different  situations  and  places,  it  is  a 
practice  also  of  prodigious  utility  and  advants^, 
especially  near  large  towns^  where  proper  pasture- 
lands  are  scarce  and  of  high  value,  as  more  supplies 
of  milk  are  perhaps  afforded  in  this  method  of  keeping 
milch  cows  in  the  summer  months,  than  in  any  other. 
It  has  heen  applied  in  this  way  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  with  very  great  convenience  and  advantage, 
hoth  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk  and  in  keeping 
up  the  condition  of  the  cows. 

In  the  suBuner  fattening  of  cows,  as  well  as  other 
beasts,  there  has  been  much  benefit  also  derived  from 
this  practice  in  different  cases,  where  the  several  plante 
and  roots  noticed  already  have  been  used  in  the  man- 
ner directed  above.  With  many  of  such  substances, 
as  well  as  with  plants  of  the  cauliflower  and  eoxif 
spring  cabbage  kinds,  where  they  can  be  well  grown, 
beasts  have  been  fattened  in  a  very  speedy  manneri 
and  the  finest  and  best  flavoured  beef  produced  from 
such  food)  other  suitable  matters  being  comluned  and 
given  at  the  same  time  with  them. 


MOST  BENEFICIAL  MEANS  OF  GRAZING. 

Tn  grazing  cattle  with  a  view  to  profit,  three  points  or 
circumstances  should  be  particularly  attended  to;  which 
are,  first,  to  raise  a  full  quantity  of  artificial  grass  for 
bay  and  aftermaths :  secondly,  to  turn  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  ground  into  rich  pasture  by  feeding  it,  dunging 
it,  and  laying  on  it  other  proper  sorts  of  manure,  to 
bring  it  into  suitable  order  and  fit  for  raising  the 
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buUock  or  heifer  in  flesh  and  condition  in  the  spring, 
when  they  come  first  from  hay  to  grass,  and  in  order 
to  receive  them  with  a  vigorous  aftermath  when  other 
grass,  as  the  clovers  and  the  second  crops  of  after- 
maths, go  off :  and,  thirdly,  to  provide  hovels,  sheds, 
or  other  buildings,  enclosed  with  not  too  confined  or 
close  walls,  to  shelter  the  cattle  from  winds  and  heavy 
rains.  By  adopting  and  pursuing  these  methods  in 
pasturing  neat  cattle  on  the  feeding-grounds,  the 
grazier,  from  having  plenty  of  hay,  will  be  enabled  to 
purchase  barren  beasts  before  the  spring  grass  comes 
in,  when  they  are  cheap,  and  may  be  bought  to  much 
advantage,  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  hay  they  may 
eat ;  and  if  by  winter  haying  some  meadow  ground, 
after  it  has  been  kept  high  in  heart  by  feeding,  and 
other  management,  he  can  early  in  the  spring  by  such 
means  take  off  such  grazing  beasts  from  hay  to  grass 
before  the  clovers  can  be  ready,  it  will  be  advantageous 
in  many  places,  as  they  are  often  as  late  as  the  second 
week  in  May ;  and  then  by  keeping  such  meadows  for 
an  aftermath,  which,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  are 
in  very  good  heart,  he  may  support  his  bullocks  and 
carry  them  on  when  the  strength  of  other  grass  fails. 
All  fietttening  cattle,  whether  barren  cows  or  oxen,  re- 
quire a  proportional  progression  from  coarser  to  finer 
and  better  food,  or  keep,  as  they  grow  more  and  more 
into  good  flesh  and  condition ;  otherwise,  when  half 
fet,  they  will  frequently  go  back,  when  the  grazier  can- 
not, without  great  difliculty,  raise  them  again,  which 
of  course  is  a  great  loss  of  profit.  Every  kind  of  feed- 
ing-pasture is  fitted  to  raise  animals  to  a  particular  size 
and  condition  of  flesh  ;  but  the  larger  the  breed,  the 
richer  and  sounder  should  be  the  soil,  and  the  fuller 
and  more  abundant  the  produce. 
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Water  Necessary  in  Grazing  Neat  Cattlb. 

Good  water  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  rear- 
ing and  fattening  neat  cattle ;  and  those  graziers  will 
never  meet  with  much  success  or  profit  whose  grouDds 
do  not  abound  with  a  continual  supply  of  this  fluid ;  ia- 
deed  beasts  cannot  thrive  well  without  it,  though  the 
grass  should  be  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Bullocb 
require  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  dilute  their  food, 
and  in  the  summer  time  delight  to  chew  the  cad  id 
pools  or  rivulets,  where  they  may  enjoy  a  cool  retreat, 
and  with  alternate  vibrations  of  their  tails  defend  than- 
selves  from  the  troublesome  attacks  of  the  flies,  gnals, 
and  other  insects  which  infest  them.  Ponds,  rivulets, 
or  other  contrivances  for  retaining  watm*,  are  absoliitely 
necessary  in  all  sorts  of  feedmg  grounds. 


Systems,  or  Modes  of  Practice  in  Grazing. 

In  some  feeding  situations,  places,  and  districts, 
where  they  are  in  the  practice  of  preferring  open  or 
spayed  heifers,  and  other  barren  kinds  of  stock,  to  oxeo, 
the  beasts  are  brought  in  as  convenient  and  proper  for 
the  purpose  in  March,  or  the  following  month ;  and 
after  being  kept  and  pushed  well  forward  through  the 
summer  season,  when  having  been  well  fed  out,  they 
off  are  sold  in  October  and  the  succeeding  month.  This 
method  is  not  so  convenient  or  ready  as  some  others, 
but  is  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  profitable  in 
its  nature. 

A  second  and  more  usual  method  of  practice  in  Uus 
business,  is  that  of  buying  the  beasts  in  lean  as  soon 
as  the  grass-feeding  lands  are  in  condition  to  be  turned 
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upon,  that  is  in  May  or  earlier,  and  wholly  completing 
the  fattening  of  them  on  the  pastures  towards  the  latter 
end  of  October,  or  later,  according  to  their  quickness 
in  feeding.     In  this  practice  of  summer-pasture  fatten- 
ing stock,  the  smaller  breeds  and  sorts  of  good  feeding 
neat  cattle,  will  probably  be  the  most  beneficial,  ex- 
cept where  the  pastures  are  of  the  more  rich  and 
luxuriant  kinds,  and  it  is  more  convenient  and  pro- 
fitable than  some  of  the  modes  noticed  below.     A 
third  mode  of  feeding  or  fattening  this  sort  of  stock  is 
occasionally  had  recourse  to,  which  is  that  of  buying 
in  the  stock  at  such  periods  of  time  as  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  differences  in  their  sizes,  kinds,  and 
properties  for  fattening,  they  may  be  ready  to  be  sold 
off  about  the  beginning  of  April,  or  very  early  in  the 
following  month,  at  which  times  they  commonly  bring 
a  remunerating  price  to  the  grazier.     In  this  mode 
of  practice,  large  oxen,  or  other  kinds  of  beasts,  may 
be  kept  through  two  winters,  giving  them  only  one 
sunmier's  grass ;  not  feeding  them  so  fully  or  well  in 
the  first  winter,  but  keeping  them  in  good  feeding 
grass  pastures  in  the  ensuing  summer  season.     In  the 
second  winter  they  should  be  forced  on  with  the  best 
house  or  yard-feeding,  so  as  to  be  ready  early  in  the 
succeeding    spring.      But   with    smaller-sized   sorts 
of  such  stock,  one  summer's  grazing,  and  a  winter's 
stalling  or  yard-feeding,  is  the  common  practice  in  such 
cases,  the  stock  being  bought  in  as  early  in  spring  as 
the  grass  has  risen  to  a  good  and  full  bite ;  these  are, 
in  genersd,  less  beneficial  practices  than  either  of  the 
two  methods  that  have  been  already  noticed,  and  pro- 
bably less  so  than  that  with  roots  in  combination  with 
grasses  and  pasture-feeding  as  described  below. 

A  still  further  mode,  is  that  of  buying  in  neat  cattle 
stock  at  the  fairs  or  markets  in  the  end  of  the  autumnal 
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or  beginning  of  the  winter  season ;  namely,  the  latter 
part  of  September,  or  early  in  the  following  month, 
and  that  of  November,  chiefly  keeping  them  through 
the  remaimng  winter  months  on  straw  mixed  with  a 
little  hay  until  about  the  beginning  of  March ;  then 
continuing  to  push  on  their  fattening  through  that 
and  the  succeeding  month  by  some  sort  of  rich  juicy 
food  or  keep,  such  as  the  common  or  Swedish  turnip, 
the  carrot,  parsnip,  beet,  and  potatoe,  in  connexion 
with  cut  lucerne,  tares,  or  other  artificial  grasses,  un- 
til the  natural  pasture  grasses  be  in  a  fit  state  or  con- 
dition for  being  turned  upon  in  an  early  part  of  May ; 
on  these  they  may  be  carried  properly  forward,  and 
completed  in  their  fattening  out,  according  to  ctrcum- 
stances,  either  in  August  or  the  succeeding  month. 

There  is  another  mode  of  practice  of  this  nature, 
that  is  deserving  of  pcu'ticular  attention  in  a  local  view, 
which  is,  that  of  buying  in  small-sized  neat-cattle 
stock,  as  those  of  the  herd  or  other  quick-feeding  litUe 
kinds,  which  are  in  forward  or  tolerably  fiedr  condition, 
in  the  early  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  after-grasses  or 
aftermaths  are  ready  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them 
out  upon  those  grasses,  and  selling  them  off  towards 
the  latter  end  of  October  or  early  in  the  succeeding 
month.  This  is  a  method  of  management  which  is 
not  unfrequently  pursued  with  success  in  many  rich 
hay  districts  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  especiaBf 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

There  may  be  some  other  systems  of  this  sort 
of  management  in  use  for  feeding  and  fattening  neat- 
cattle  stock  in  particular  situations  and  places,  bat 
J  ire  the  most  usual,  and  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
*^^ure  and  means  of  effecting  the  business  under 
differen.  circumstances. 
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Manner  of  Selling  or  Disposing  op  Fattened  Neat 

Cattle  Stock. 

In  the  business  of  selling  off  neat  cattle  after  they 
have  become  fat  and  fit  for  market,  much  nicety  and 
attention  is  required,  in  order  to  effect  it  in  the  best 
manner.  The  most  advantageous  and  proper  times 
for  effecting  the  business,  where  there  is  a  choice,  the 
most  suitable  and  convenient  markets  or  places  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  most  economical  and  ready,  as  well 
as  the  most  favourable  and  least  troublesome  modes 
of  accomplishing  the  desired  object,  are  all  to  be  well 
weighed  and  fully  considered.  Then  the  proper  worth 
of  the  beasts  are  to  be  fixed  upon,  which  is  mostly 
done  by  the  eye  and  feel  where  the  seller  has  had 
sufficient  experience,  but  the  most  expert  in  this  way 
are  often  greatly  deceived.  Some  sort  of  direction 
and  judgment  may  be  obtained  by  carefully  attending 
to  the  length  of  time,  and  nature,  and  manner  of  fatten- 
ing in  the  stock  while  they  were  at  grass  in  the  pas- 
tures ;  but  the  best  and  only  true  and  real  method 
of  ascertaining  the  point,  is  by  the  occasional  use 
of  the  cattle  weighing-machine.  In  this  way,  by  a 
carefully  exact  comparison  of  the  living  with  the  dead 
or  carcase  weights  of  the  animals,  their  value  may  be 
sufficiently  well  known.  It  is  by  the  numerously  re* 
peated  comparisons  of  the  living  with  dead  weights 
of  such  stock,  that  the  butcher,  in  many  instances,  has 
80  much  the  advantage  of  the  grazing  manager  in  de- 
ciding on  the  worth  of  animals,  whether  in  the  lean  or 
fat  state,  as  by  practice  his  knowledge  is  more  perfect 
and  exact. 

There  are  other  points  in  this  sort  of  management 
in  which  the  occasional  weighing  of  neat  fattening 
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cattle  may  also  be  beneficial^  as  it  may  show  the 
different  gradations  in  the  progress  which  they  make 
in  different  periods  of  time,  and  various  sorts  of  pas- 
tures, as  well  as  what  the  effects  are  of  different  kinds 
of  food  or  keep  upon  them  ;  what  sort  of  changes  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  in  them ;  and  when  it  may  be 
most  desirable  and  proper  to  sell,  if  markets  suit.  It 
likewise  may  be  thus  ascertained  what  is  the  cost,  and 
consequently  what  the  profit  on  each  of  them  for 
their  keep.  By  this  method  of  proceeding  9,  sort 
of  confidence  is  gained,  which  cannot  be  easily  ac- 
quired in  any  other  wayk 

The  contrivance  of  the  weighing-cage  will  readily 
and  conveniently  determine  the  living  weight  in  fatten- 
ing, suckling,  or  other  calves,  and  may  be  necessary 
to  the  suckling-house. 


Soilings,  or  Summer  Frbdino  and  Kebping  Nbat 
Cattlb  in  the  Houses  and  Yards  formed  for 
SUCH  Sorts  of  Stock. 

This  is  the  practice  of  keeping  and  supporting  neat 
cattle  of  all  sorts  in  the  spring  and  summer  months 
on  different  kinds  of  green  food,  cut  from  the  ground 
daily,  or  oftener,  and  given  to  them  fresh  in  the  houses 
and  yards  where  such  stock  are  kept  in  such  places  as 
are  constructed  entirely  for  the  purpose,  which  is  pro* 
bably  the  best  method.  The  plants  of  the  grass  and 
other  kinds  which  are  capable  of  being  used  in  this 
way  with  advantage  are  very  numerous,  as  being  all 
such  as  have  a  quick  luxuriant  growth,  and  fiiU 
nourishing  properties,  such  as  lucerne,  winter  and 
spring  tares,  rye-grass,  red  clover,  cow-grass,  tre- 
foil,   white    clover,    sain-foin,    natural    rich    grass. 
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and  sereral  other  kinds.  Tliere  are  likewise  many 
plants  of  the  root  and  top  sorts  that  might  be  em- 
ployed in  0ie  same  way  with  great  economy  and  bene- 
fit; as  there  would  be  little  or  no  waste,  while  the 
beasts  would  be  supported  in  the  best  manner,  such  as 
those  of  the  carrot  and  parsnip  kind,  the  several  sorts 
of  beetS)  and  perhaps  some  of  the  cabbage-plant  tribe, 
as  well  as  others.  Less  attention  has,  however,  been 
bestowed  upon  this  practice  of  giving  such  cattle  stock 
iheir  keep  in  the  hotter  months  of  the  year  than  its 
saperiority  in  economy  and  utility  appears  to  demand. 
For  without  attending  sufficiently  to  these  points,  it 
has  been  the  common  and  usual  practice  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  suffer  all  kinds  of  this 
sort  of  stock  to  be  grazed  or  fed  in  the  pasture-fields 
or  enclosures,  never  supposing  that  there  was  any 
ether  way  in  which  they  could  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  kept  under  many  circumstances^ 


ADVANtAOBs  WHibn  Recommend  Tjaie  pRACtics,  and 
Grounds  on  which  it  has  been  Objected  to, 
AND  Disregarded. 

The  chief  points  and  circumstance  which  recom- 
mend and  enforce  this  mode  of  practice,  in  preference 
to  that  which  has  been  in  more  general  use,  in  many 
cases,  are  those  of  a  larger  number  of  what  have 
hitherto  been  considered  useless  plants  and  grasses,  as 
well  as  such  as  are  well  known  to  be  useful,  being  em- 
ployed ;  such  food  being  made  use  of  and  consumed 
with  far  less  destruction  and  waste ;  which,  of  course, 
Diakes  it  go  very  considerably  furthier  in  keeping  the 
stock,  than  when  it  is  eaten  off  on  the  land ;  the  sup- 
port of  the  cattle  being  more  regular,  being  attended 

2z 
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to^  and  more  perfect  in  consequence  of  their  feeding 
in  a  less  interrupted  and  inconveuent  manner ;  and 
their  being  shaded  more  folly  and  ^Eectually  £rom  the 
too  great  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  their  being  better 
protected  and.more  free  fix>m  the  attacks  of  insects 
and  flies.  On  all  these  accounts,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  it  has  a  great  superiority  over  the  comsnoa 
mode  of  letting  the  stock  range  in  all  directions  vupoa 
the  pastures.  It  has  been  well  noticed,  that  if  the 
food  or  plants  and  the  consumption  of  them  in  tltf 
practice  be  a  matter  of  much  regard,  it  is  plain  that 
the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  thence  derived  wiH 
be  of  very  great  and  material  importance.  Since  loi^ 
experience  has  proved,  in  the  most  clear  and  satis- 
fectory  manner,  that  such  sorts  of  cattle  will  eat  with 
much  avidity  many  grasses  and  plants  when  cut  bj 
the  scythe,  and  giv^i  to  them  in  such  places  that  they 
never  would  touch  while  growing  in  the  field  or  pas- 
ture ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  they 
eat  them,  not  only  without  showing  any  signs  of  dis- 
like,  even  if  they  are  not  presssed  by  hunger^  but  thejr 
frequently  devour  with  mu^h  greediness,  such  food 
and  plants,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  brought  in  from 
the  field  or  pasture  where  they  were  feeding,  and  be- 
fore they  could  possibly  have  had  (itoe  to  become 
hungry.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  some  of  ttie  finer 
grasses  and  other  plants,  which,  when  young,  are  most 
palatable,  as  the  food  of  such  cattle  are,  if  once  suffer^ 
to  get  into  ear,  so  much  disliked  by  them,  that  tb^ 
will  never  taste  them  unless  forced  by  extreme  hunger; 
consequently,  as  in  most  pastures  many  of  such 
grasses  and  plants  get  into  ear  firom  diflferent  causes, 
their  produce  in  such  cattle  food  must  be  inevitably 
lost ;  whereas,  if  they  be  cut  down  by  the  scythe  in 
proper  time,  not  a  single  plant  of  such  grasses  will  be 
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«iiS»:edto  get  iato  such  a  dLsguating  orikaaaeidng 
Btaite)  and  of  course  no  loss  or  waste  will  be  sustained 
on  such  account.  Besides^  it  may  be  further  noticed^ 
that  the  few  such  plants  and  grasses  as  may  be  wholly 
disregarded,  and  loathed  by  one  set  or  sort  of  animal^ 
80  as  to  be  even  rejected  by  them  in  the  house  or  yard, 
will  not  on  that  account  become  lei»s  acceptaUe  or  de«» 
«irable  to  others ;  but  often  the  contrary.  So  grass  or 
other  such  food  which  has  been  blown  or  much  breathed 
ufxm  by  any  animals  becomes  unpleasant  and  disgusting 
to  any  other  beast  of  the  same  sort,  but  not  so  to  stock 
of  another  kind  or  variety.  Nay,  even  greater  states 
of  taint  and  injury  done  to  such  matters  by  one  sort 
of  animal  aj^ear  to  render  the  food  afforded  by  such 
BubBtances  more  desirable  to  others ;  thus,  such  straw 
as  in  the  clean  state  has  been  refused  by  neat  cattle, 
if  used  as  litter  in  stables,  acquire  such  a  relish  that 
they  seek  and  eat  it  with  much  greediness.  In  conse^ 
quence  of  this,  the  matters  swept  up,  collected,  and 
deaoed  out,  from  the  places  where  one  sort  of  animals 
hava  been  kept,  in  this  practice  may  ^upply,  in  some 
cases,  those  of  another  kind  with  an  agreeable  sort 
of  fodder,  as  they  can  be  busily  removed  from  the  feedr 
ing-place  of  one  to  that  of  another,  but  which  in  the 
field  or  pasture-method  of  being  fed  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  lost  or  wasted. 

Several  objections  have,  however,  been  brought 
tgaiivst  this  practice  of  foddering  and  keeping  this  sort 
of  stock,  but  probably  by  those  only  who  have  had  but 
little  if  any  experience  in  this  mode,  as  facts  and  the 
lesiidts  of  the  most  correct  smd  exact  trials  are 
^uaformly  against  them^  Some  persow  have  supposed 
that  a  great  objection  to  it  lies  in  tjiie  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  bnsiness>  wfaioh  they  consider  a  great  deal 
^  iwch.    But  all  the  trials  which  have  been  made 
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on  the  subject  with  sufficient  acciuacy,  and  m  a  8iiiE« 
cient  extensive  manner,  have  clearly  shown  and  proved 
that,  when  properly  practised,  it  is  capable  of  being 
executed  at  a  charge  so  trifling  vql  proportion  to  ttxe 
value  of  the  beasts  individually,  that  no  real  or  solid 
grounds  of  objection  to  this  sort  of  management  in  such 
cases  can  be  found. 

The  practice  has  been  opposed  by  others  on  the 
supposition  that  the  beasts  or  stock  do  not  thrive  so 
well  in  it  as  in  pasture-feeding.  But  as  it  is  well  as- 
certainedi  that  the  mwe  quiet,  easy,  and  free  from  all 
sorts  of  annoyanoe  and  disturbance,  neat  cattle  are 
kept,  the  better  and  more  readily  they  thrive  and  im- 
prove in  their  flesh  and  condition ;  it  is,  consequently, 
not  very  probable,  that  fresh-cut  grten  or  grassy  food 
when  eaten  in  the  sheds  or  other  parts  of  cattle-yaids, 
will  be  less  benefibial  in  forwarding  the  growth  and 
condition  of  such  stock,  than  when  eaten  off  from  the 
pasture-field.  It  must  be  recollected  too,  that  in  the 
pasture-fields  the  beasts  are  escposed  to  the  great  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  to  perpetual  attacks  of  various  sorts 
of  stinging  and  biting  animals  of  the  fly  or  other  kinds, 
and  of  course  are  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  irrkatioii 
and  restlessness.  The  extensive  and  most  minute  and 
correct  trials  that  have  been  made  in  actual  praetice 
in  this  way,  have,  however,  proved  that  the  cattle  have 
always  thriven  better,  and  feittened  more  expedttioualy, 
than  others  of  the  same  kind,  size,  and  age,  fed  in  the 
pastures,  even  in  the  most  favourable  years  and  seasons 
for  the  purpose.  Eaicts  do  not,  therrfore,  sv|^rt  such 
supposition,  which  appears  to  have  been  wholly  taken 
up  on  conjectural  grounds,  while  every  feet  ^sni  cir- 
cumstance strongly  contradicts  it. 

There  are  some  others  who  contend,  that  cows  m 
milk  do  not  afibrd  that  fluid  in  so  abundant  a  manner 
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/irbea  kept  in  this  maimer,  as  when  kept  by  feeding  in 
.the  pastures,  which,  however,  is  in  perfect  contradiction 
to  all  experience,  as  will  be  fully  seen  below.  It  is 
well  known,  from  actual  trials,  that  almost  every  one 
of  the  various  sorts  of  green  that  have  been  cut  by  the 
scythe,  and  made  use  of  in  this  manner,  have  more  full 
and  lasting  effects  in  exciting  and  promoting  the  se- 
cretion of  milk,  than  the  common  pasture*grasses. 
Yet,  as  there  may  be  some  sorts  of  plant  and  vegetable 
producticms  as  well  as  other  matters  that  may  have  a 
.  more  powerful  action  on  some  of  the  glandular  or  se- 
creting Cleans  of  sudi  animals  than  others,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  may  be  some  kinds  of  such 
plants  and  vegetables  that  may  have  a  greater  effect 
and  more  continued  influence  in  promoting  this  kind 
of  secretion  than  those  of  other  sorts,  so  that  cows  fed 
on  one  kind  of  such  food,  in  this  management,  may 
give  less  milk  than  when  supported  in  the  same  way 
on  other  sorts;  which  is  also  the  case  in  feeding  them 
oa  common  mown  grass,  and  grass  of  the  tare,  clover, 
.  and  other  such  kinds. 

It  has  been  suggested  likewise,  that  this  method 
may  be  less  proper  than  that  of  the  pasture  support 
a[  the  cattle,  in  consequence  of  their  feeding  or  eating 
the  food  ID  a  more  imperfect  manner  from  their  being 
confined,  and  wanting  the  more  full  atid  open  air,  as 
well  as  exercise  in  the  field,  but  where  there  are  pro- 
per yards  and  other  suitable  contrivances  for  the  pur- 
pose, nothing  of  the  sort  need  take  place  in  this  mode 
of  feeding,  as  they  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  con- 
atantly  kept  tied  or  shut  up  in  a  close  manner. 

There  are,  therefore,  no  solid  reiasons  of  any  kind 

which  can  in  the  least  effect  the  propriety  and  great 

utility  of  the  soiling  method  of  feeding,  keeping,  and 

.oumagemeat  of  neat  cattle,  but  it  has  much  to  recom- 
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mend  it  in  the  preventing  of  waste  and  in  nuadong 
grass  land  go  farther  in  the  supporting  of  such  stodc, 
which  are  considerations  of  great  consequence  in  the 
providing  for  such  animals. 

The  great  superiority  of  this  practice  in  saviog 
which  it  produces  in  the  consumption  of  the  food  caoi- 
not  be  questioned,  as  the  various  extensive  trials  that 
have  taken  place  fully  prove  that  it  is  by  such  meaos 
made  to  go  from  two  to  four  or  five  times  as  far  as 
when  eaten  off  on  the  land,  and  in  some  cases  much 
more ;  and  in  different  othw  trials  with  natural  grass, 
lucerne,  tares,  and  clover,  they  have  been  found,  in 
this  mode  of  use,  to  be  capable  of  supporting  firom 
three  to  five  or  six  times  as  many  neat  cattle  in  better 
and  more  full  condition  than  in  the  pasture  manner 
of  feeding  them ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in 
this  last  method,  great  waste  and  destruction  must 
often  necessarily  be  caused  by  the  grass  being  so  macb 
trampled  upon,  trodden  down,  dunged  on,  and  in  other 
ways,  especially  where  the  quantity  of  cattle  fed  to- 
gether is  large ;  and  that  of  course  most  or  all  of  such 
sorts  of  waste  are  prevented  in  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. Besides,  the  poaching  and  injury  to  the 
land  in  that  way,  which  is  often  very  great,  is  in  this 
wholly  avoided. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  waste 
is  by  pasture-feeding,  and  none  at  all  in  this  way ;  » 
by  soiling  some  little  waste  is  occasionally  incurred  in 
different  manners,  as  in  tare  crops  that  have  beoome 
podded  on  account  of  the  bottom  parts  of  them  getting 
course,  sticky,  or  in  a  state  of  decay,  in  conseqoenoe 
of  their  resting  so  much  on  the  ground,  and  thereby 
become  rqected  by  the  stock,  and  the  same  with 
lucerne  when  in  full  flower,  as  well  as  with 'some  other 
plants  of  such  kinds.    There  is  occasionally  loss  too 
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m  the  heatmg  of  the  food  or  grassy  matters  when 
betqped  together  in  the  carts  or  other  places,  if  suffered 
to  remain  in  such  situations  too  long,  and  in  some 
other  ways  of  still  less  consequence ;  yet  whatever  sudk 
waste  may  be,  it  is  dear,  from  much  experience,  liiat 
sofling  is  beneficial  in  better  supporting  stock  in  the 
proportions  already  stated,  and  according  to  the  na^ 
tore  of  cirdumstances. 


Excellence  and  Utility  of  the  Practice  in 

Producing  Manure. 

Another  circmnstance  in  which  this  management 
ID  keqnng  neat  cattle  stock  has  a  great  advantage  over 
that  of  the  pasture  method,  is  that  of  the  very  large 
^[nmtity  of  good  manure  whidh  it  is  capable  of  raising 
ttid  providing  when  well  and  properly  executed,  on 
which  the  increased  culture  of  many  sorts  of  crops, 
aad  the  extended  improvement  of  tillage  as  wdH  as 
grass  lands,  materially  depends.  In  the  usual  mode 
of  pasture-feeding  everything  of  this  is  dissipated^ 
wasted,  and  lost,  by  many  different  causes,  and  is  rather 
mjuiious  than  useful  to  the  land  where  it  is  deposited. 
The  method  by  soiling,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
and  particularly  well  contrived  for  the  production 
of  this  material  in  an  abundant  manner.  The  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  urinary  and  other  discharges 
of  the  animals,  the  extent  of  litter  capable  of  being 
employed,  and  the  materials  which  are  scattecedover 
the  yards  and  other  places,  are  readily  and  easily 
changed,  and  reduced  into  manure  of  a  v^  useful 
kind ;  and  by  such  means,  with  proper  care  and  man- 
agement, tke  most  plentiful  supplies  of  such  manure 
atty  be  procured,  where  in  other  methods  there  would 
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be  none  at  all,  which  is  a  point  of  paiticiikr  imfot^ 
tance  in  favour  of  this  sort  of  management.  It  is  nM 
improbable,  but  that  by  such  means  the  summor  pro- 
duce in  manure  may  be  made  to  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
that  of  the  winter  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  sur- 
pass it  much  in  quality,  as  there  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  manure  supplied  by  any  sort  of  neat 
or  other  cattle  when  fed  in  this  way,  if  not  in  the  state 
of  fattening,  is  much  better  and  more  rich  in  its  pro- 
perties in  the  summer  months  than  in  those  €f  the 
winter,  as  abounding  more  in  ammonia,  mucilaginoiu, 
and  rich  animalized  vegetable  matters.  The  quantities 
of  such  excellent  manure,  as  with  sufficient  care,  may 
be  raised  in  this  manner,  in  some  cases,  is  hardly  tobi 
conceived,  except  by  those  who  have  been  largdy  in 
the  practice  of  it.  "With  a  view  to  the  more  effectnd 
and  ready  decomposition  and  conversion  of  the  littery 
matters  into  manure,  it  is  of  nmch  consequence  t$ 
have  proper  receiving  places  for  the  rnme  and  otiw 
liquids,  which  should  be  frequently  thrown  over  tbem 
in  the  cool  of  the  day.  In  this  way  much*  benefit  is 
often  produced)  and  such  liquids  prevented  from  being 
evaporated  and  lost.  In  particular  instances  fouf 
large  waggon-loads  of  dung  perfectly  rotten,  or  more; 
have  been  made  from  one  cow  in  the  season  in  suci 
practice. 

Tn  order  to  gain  and  ensure  the  greatest  poss3)le 
benefit  from  this  practice,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to 
have  a  very  nice  and  strict  regard  to  several  points  and 
circumstances  in  the  management;  sudi  as  those 
of  having  perfectly  suitable,  proper,  and  convenient 
buildings  and  yards  for  the  purpose,  providing  neoes* 
sary>  and  proper  crops  in  due  succession,  and  in  suit** 
able  Extent  to  the  proportion  of  stock  that  is  kept; 
the  foddering,  cleaning,  and  mani^ng  the  i^yiinfHils  ia 
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aifigiifaur  and  prcqpw  manner,  and  the  fully  proiridinfj 
oC  different  substanoea  for  iiae»  aa  Utter  in  tke  housea 
and  yacda ;  auitable  diiectiona  for  ^ack  of  which,  are 
gnea  bdoWt  under  their  proper  heads. 


PaOFBft  BviLDlNOSy  YARtl»,   A1»D   Offilft  CoNYE- 
NIBNCBS   FOa  THIS   PuRFOSB. 

A$  mufih  in  what  reiq[>eet8  the  economy  of  labour  in 
fedderiAg  and  wpj^ying  the  cattle  with  different 
aaatters,  and  in  the  forming  and  preparing  the  manure 
in  the  best  and  most  extenaiye  manner  in  this  prae- 
tjee^  dfipends  on  the  buildings  and  yards  which  are 
made  use  of  in  the  business  ^  it  is  necessary  that  they 
ijbmdd  be  properly  and  suitably  formed,  and  have  a^ 
the  ocmTeniences  and  advantages  possible  in  their 
flans  and  arrangements.  Above  all,  it  is  essential  to 
have  well  and  suitably-formed  open  or  dose  shed 
biiildi4gs,  with  properly  siaaed  divisions  in  them  for 
tying  up  and  containing  the  animals  while  eating  their 
food;  proper  racks,  cribs,  and  boxes,  being  fixed  in 
than  £»r  the  purpose^  The  yards  should  be  imme- 
diately conneded  with  them,  and  so  designed  as  that  a 
htfgd  portion  of  them  may  be  laid  over  with  littering 
matters,  having  proper  floors  for  the  purpose;  and 
the  other  parts  diould  gently  shdve  or  incline  to  a 
catering  pond  or  j^ace.  By  such  means  and  con- 
trivances, every  l^dlity  and  a.dvantage  may  be  gained 
ui  conducting  and  carrying  on  .such  business. 

Some  persons,  however,  to  save  the  expense  of  time 
and  labour  in  clearing  and  removing  the  dirt  and  filth 
caused  by  this  method,  leave  the  cattle  wholly  loose  in 
the  yards,  so  as  to  eat  their  food  firom  racks  or  cribs 
without  any  shed,  the  bottom  of  such  yards  being  pre- 

3  A 
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pared  and  laid  with  marl  or  any  such  matters  as  are 
proper  for  Buch  xise,  a  toeA  6t  kryer  of  litter  bdag 
spread  out  upon  them  m  that  tite  turine  may  be  taken 
np  and  retained  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  form- 
ing it  into  manure ;  but  it  is^  probably,  a  far  better 
an4  more  beneficial  practice  to  have  them  fastened  up 
in  the  divisions  of  such  sheds  as  have  been  desoiibed 
above,  especially  in  the  nights  and  while  eating  their 
food ;  for  notwithstanding  there  may  be  some  saviag 
of  labour  in  the  simple  yard  method,  there  are  in  the 
former  the  advantages  of  the  manure  bdng  better,  and 
that  of  the  animals  being  kept  in  more  quietness  as 
well  as  being  less  interrupted  and  inconvenfenoed  m 
consuming  their  fodder.  In  either  of  these  modes  tlie 
cattle  should,  however,  be  so  separated  and  divided'is 
that  those  of  the  same  ages  and  sizes  may  be  foddered 
and  kept  together  in  distinct  divisions  of  such  sheds  or 
yards,  in  order  that  the  smaller  and  weaker  mayMt 
ever  be  injured  or  incommoded  by  the  larger  or  tikffe 
powerful,  as  is  always  the  c^eWhen  both  sorts  are 
kept  and  fed  together  loose  in  the  same  place. 

In  regard  to  the  divisions,  in  the  simple  shed  nUln- 
ner,  and  that  of  the  shed  and  yard  plan,  scnaie'  hs^m 
found  oxen  and  cows  to  do  well  in  those  of  seven  ftM 
in  width,  each  divisidn  containing  two  such  tmmids 
fastened  to  the  sides  by  their  niecks,  being  thweby 
prevented  from  injuring  or  incommoding  each  oth^^in 
the  time  of  eating  their  food.  Fbr  smaller  stock,  six 
feet  may  answer  very  well,  and  perhaps  less  in  some 
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Cnx/TOM  OP  Crops  Proper  for,  and  Mannbr  of 

UstKO  THBM   IN   THIS   PbACTICB. 

• 

It  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  practice  to  rais^  and 
proride  auch  gr^n  apd  ptbier  crops  of  the  grass  her- 
faogei  root  and,  top,  and  other  such  sorts,  that  can  be 
well  ajDid  properly  employed ;  especially  those  which 
haye  b^n  ah^eacfy  noticed,  and  a  sufEiciently  full  and, 
aiopl^  qa8#t|ty  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
animals,  and  to  secure  a  proper  succession  of  them, 
whiob  IB  so  requisite  and  material  in  this  method 
oC  proceeding.  For  the  most  early  use  and  applica- 
twp»  there  shopld  be  a  due  extent  of  lucerne  crop  on 
the  deeper  and  more  rich  sorts  of  land,  and  of  the 
winter  and  other  tare  on  the  stronger  and  better  sorts 
of  loamy  land,  in  a  proper  state  of  preparation  and 
condition  for  their  full  growth ;  the  latter  being  sown 
so  as  to  come  in  at  different  times  in  such  early  fodder- 
ing of  the  cattle ;  and  the  former  sown  broadcast,  or 
drilled  in  rows  at  six  inches  distance,  in  o^der  to  be 
mtm  ajt^wdantly  productive,  and  to  bear  the  early 
cutting  more  perfectly :  the  first  crop  of  winter  tares 
shoTdd.swoeed  the  early  cut  lucerne,  the  later  put  in 
oopA  of  the  same  tare  l^ind  succeeding  that;  after 
which  the .  ryQ-grass  aud  red  clover  on  the  mellow 
loams  will  bp .  ready  in  most  cases,  to  which  another, 
crop  of  the  winter  tare  and  the  second  cut  of  lucerne 
will  succeed ;  whe^n  still  later,  these  being  finished,  the 
spring  tare  crop  may  be  in  res^diness,  and  b^  followed 
by  tte  third  cutting  of  lucerne,  cow-grass,  and  white 
clover,  with  sain-foin  pn  the  chalky  grounds,  when  the 
lich  natural  grass  will  be  in  a  proper  state  for  being 
cat  if  required.  At  differfsnt  times  in  the  more  early 
parts  of  such  foddering  and  keeping,  the  roots  and 
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tops  of  the  common  Swedish  tmntp^  may  be  oeei- 
skxnatty  uwdin  woali  quantities  with  nmch  adirantigej 
aofd  in  the  Inter  periods  those  of  the  carrot,  paremp, 
beet,  and  some  other  such  kinds,^  will  produce  the  aU 
most  benefit  from  the  practice. 

There  are  other  plants  and  crops,  as  these  of  the 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  kind,  that  mi^t  be  used  ia 
this  way  with  much  propriety,  and  perhaps  advontage; 
but  firom  the  number  which  ha^ft  been  mentioaei 
above,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  seldom,  and  in  b«l 
certain  situations,  be  wanted;  and  with  so  rasny 
others  of  the  cut  natural  grasses,  wiM  rardy,  if  ever, 
be  much  required,  though  they  may  be  beneficially 
made  use  of  in  this  manner  where^per  it  is  necessary  to 
^nploy  them^ 


Propir  Modes  of  Podderino  thh  Animals  (n  this 

Practice. 

Much  in  this  practice  depends  on  ^(topeirfy  supply- 
hig  the  stock  with  their  food  and  other  matters.  One 
importimt  regulation  is,  never  to  suffer  them  to  hae 
too  much  food  given  tibem  at  one  time  of  foddering  m 
whenever  tfaia  is  the  ease,  the  heat  o(  the  season  ifi<* 
ducing  many  grassy  matters  quickly  to  ferment  sad 
take  on  in  some  degree  ct  putrid  taint,  ^ley  beooms 
wholly  rejected,  or  only  very  slightly  pidced  amoa^ 
and  a  waste  is  caused  that  may  be,  by  properly  dknT** 
ancing  them,  wholly  avoided.  Besides,  it  casuuA  be 
doubted  but  that  by  having  such  sorts  o(  fodder  gi?ea 
moro  frequently,  and  consequently  in  a  more  fnA 
state,  the  cattle  wiU  thrive  m  a  better  maimer,  aad 
more  expeditiously!  as  weU  b»  the  least  possible  loisiA 
Idod  sustmned. 


V 


\ 

\ 


\ 
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r:As  stock  feeders  in  this  vt&y  are  commoiily  inolined 
to  over^  feed«  it  is  quite  necessary  to  be  atteative  at  all 
times  to  tlieir  conduct  in  this  respect,  as  much  of  the 
advantage  of  the  practice  rests  on  it»  In  supplying 
the  daily  food  •great  attention  is  also  necessary.  It 
tkavM  never  on  any  account  be  suffered  to  remain  for 
any  length  of  time  olosely  packed  together  in  the  carts 
or  other  oonveyances,  but  be  immediately  spread  out 
'm  its  proper  situations  before  the  stock ;  and  in  order 
tosare  time  and  trouUe,  the  best  and  most  ready  me* 
thud  would  be  to  have  the  sizes  of  the  carts  or  other 
cantffivanoes  f<»:  carrying  it,  adapted  to  the  exact  con* 
smaption  of  the  stock,  calculating  for  two  or  three 
fedderings,  that  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  certain  part 
of  it,  may  be  at  once  readily  and  conveniently  dis* 
tributed  to  the  cribs  or  racks  of  the  houses  or  yards' 
where  the  cattle  are  kept. 

Where  the  supply  of  the  day  is  collected  at  one 
time,  the  carts  or  other  ix>ntrivances  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  light  open  frame  chvisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  fodderinga,  in  order  that  too 
much  grassy  matter  be  prevented  from  being  packed 
too  cbsely  together,  and  that  the  several  different  por- 
tbnS'  may  be  thus  moore  conv^^itly  distributed  out 
to  the  stock.  It  is  material  too,  that  the  crops  to  be 
tHed  in  the  soiling  practice  should  not  be  suffeared  to 
advance  too  far  in  their  growth  before  they  are  used, 
as  by  proper  attention  to  this  point  they  may  be  con- 
sumed by  the  cattle  with  more  regularity,  and  with 
fte  bast  possible  waste. 

*  It  ii  fbrther  particularly  necessary  to  the  poiect 
teeoess  of  this  practice,  that  the  cattle  thwiselves  be 
kept  quite  clean  and  free  from  every  sort  of  filth  and 
aastiness,  as  well  as  their  cribsi  racks,  boxes,  or 
mangers,  and  other  places;    that  there  be  plenty 
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of  good  la'ater  for  them  to  drink  whenever  they  may 
be  so  disposed ;  that  their  food  be  given  to  them  as 
sAiove  without  the  least  possible  delay  or  injury ;  and 
that  they  be  either  wholly  turned  out  into  tl^  yards 
constantly  after  eating  their  ibdderings,  or  have  the 
open  air  for  some  lH>urs  every  day  in  the  summer 
months  in  the  cool  of  the  evenings,  and  in  the  mid- 
day when  the  season  becomes  more  cold.  Advantages 
would  also  be  produced  in  the  condition  and  growth 
of  the  beasts,  as  well  as  in  the  increase  of  some  <^  the 
products  aflbrded  by  them,  by  having  the  different 
sorts  of  such  keep  properly  vari^  and  employed  in 
aitemation  with  each  other. 


ON  ANIMAL  MATTER. 

All  bodies  endowed  with  life,  and  with  spontaneous 
motion,  are  called  animals.  These  are  all  cs^iahle 
of  reproducing  their  life  ;  some,  by  the  union  of  the 
two  sexes,  produce  small  living  creatures ;  others  lay 
eggs,  which  require  a  due  temperature  to  produce 
young ;  some  multiply  without  conjunction  of  sexes ; 
and  others  are  reproduced  when  cut  in  pieces,  like  the 
roots  of  plants. 

All  animals  are  fed  on  vegetables,  either  directly,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  other  animals.  No  one  part 
of  their  substance  is  derived  from  any  other  source  ex* 
cept  water.  The  small  quantity  of  salt  used  by  man, 
^d  some  other  animals,  is  only  necessary  as  a  seasra- 
ing  or  stimulus  to  the  stomach. 

As  the  animal,  then,  is  derived  from  the  vegetable 
matter,  we  accordingly  find  that  the  former  is  capiMe 
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of  being  msolved  iato  the  same  principle  as  tkoae 
id  the  latter.  Thus^  lay  vqpieated  -distillatiaas,  we  ob- 
tma  from  aoimal  sabstanceB^  water,  oil,  air,  an  twf 
dcstrootiUe  salt,  and  charcoal.  Theae  secondary 
principles,  are,  by  £Eurther  processes,  at  leUgfth  resolaUiB 
into  the  same  proximate  prindplea  which  me  find  in 
vegetables,  viz.,  air,  earth,  and  water,  and  the  principfe 
of  inflammability. 

But  though  the  principles  of  vegetable  and  animal 
si^iistances  are  fundamentally  the  .same,  yet  these 
prindples  are  combined  in  a  very  different  mamaer. 
It  is  exceedingly  rare  that  animal  substances  .are  ^ca- 
pable  of  the  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation,  and  the 
patre&ctive,  into  which  they  run  remarkably  fieust,  is 
also  different  in  some  particulars  from  the  putre&ioiifm 
of  vegetables.  The  smell  is  much  more  offensive  in 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  than  of  vegetable  anb- 
stances.  The  putre&ction  of  urine,  is,  indeed,  accan^- 
panied  with  a  peculiar  fetor,  by  no  means  so  intolerable 
as  that  of  other  animal  matters;  this  is,  probably, 
owing  to  the  pungency  of  the  volatile  alkali,  and  also 
to  the  urine  containing  less  inflammi^ry  matter  than 
the  blood  and  other  fluids.  When  anal3r8ed  by  a 
destructiTe  heat, aniroalB  afford  products verydifferent 
from  those  of  v^taUes ;  the  empyreumatic  oil  has  a 
particular  and  much  more  foetid  odour,  and  the  volatile 
'salt  instead  of  being  an  acid,  found  as  it  is  in^  most 
vsgetebles,    is   found  in   animals   to  be  a  .volatile 

alkali. 

Chemists  have  spoken  of  an  acid  procurable  from 
aaimal  substanoes,  and  indeed,  certain  parts  of  animal 
bodies  are  found  to  yidd  a  salt  of  this  kind ;  but  it  by 
no  means  is  the  case  with  animal  substances  in  general; 
and  though  the  proofe  to  the  contrary  w»e  even  con- 
chisive,  it  is  confessedly  in  so  wiaU  a  quantity  as  not 
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to  desenre  any  particular  r^;ard<.  In  aome  ammab, 
faowerer,  an  add  exiatSi  uncombined  and  ready  foimed 
in  their  bodies.  Thia  is  particularly  manifiest  in  some 
ioBecta,  especially  ants,  from  which  an  acid  has  been 
procured  hf  boilkig  them  in  water. 

The  solid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  the  musdea, 
teguments,  tendonSi  cartilages,  and  even  the  bones, 
when  boiled  with  water,  give  a  gelatinous  matter  or 
glue,  resembling  the  regetable  gums,  but  much  more 
adhesive.  We  must,  however^  except  the  homy  parts 
and  the  hair,  which  seem  to  be  little  soluble  either  iB 
water  or  in  the  liquors  of  the  stomach.  The  acids^ 
the  alkalies,  and  quick*lime,  are  also  found  to  be 
powerful  solvoits  of  animal  matter.  It  is  from  the 
adid  parts  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  volatile  alkali 
is  obtained ;  it  arises  along  with  a  very  foetid  empy^ 
reomatic  oil,  from  which  it  is  in  8<mie  measure  se- 
parated by  rqieated  rectifications.  This  salt  is  partly 
in  a  fluid,  and  partly  in  a  solid  state,  and  from  its 
havmg  been  formerly  prepared  in  the  ^:eatest  quanti^ 
fimn  the  horns  of  the  stag,  it  has  been  called  salt,  or 
iqpirits  of  hartshorn.  Volatile  alkali,  however,  is  pro* 
cwable  from  all  animals,  and  from  almost  every  part 
of  an  animal,  ezcqpt  the  fat.  Thou^  we  are  some- 
times able  to  procure  the  fixed  alkali  from  an  animal 
cinder,  yet  it  is  probaUe  that  this  salt  did  not  make 
any  part  of  the  living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded 
fimn  the  introduction  of  saline  matter,  incapable 
of  being  assimilated  by  the  functions  of  the  living 
creature. 

In  speaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  should 
first  examine  the  general  fluid  from  whence  the  nest 
are  secreted.  The  blood,  which  at  first  sight,  appeafis 
to  be  a  honu^nous  fluid,  is  composed  of  several  partSi 
easily  separable    fin>m  each  other,    and  wbicb  the 
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microBcope  can  even  perceive  in  its  nncoagidated 
state.  On  allowing  it  to  stand  at  rest  and  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  separated  into  wliat  are  called 
the  crassamentum  and  the  serum.  .  The  crassa- 
mentum  consists  chiefly  of  the  red  globules,  joined  to- 
gether by  another  substance,  called  the  coagulable 
lymph ;  the  chemical  properties  of  these  globules  ai'e 
not  as  yet  understood,  but  they  seem  to  contain  the 
greatest  quantity  of  iron  found  in  the  blood. 

The  ti^mm  is  a  yellowish  subviscid  liquor^  having 
fittile  sensible  taste  or  smell ;  at  a  heat  of  1 60  Farenr 
bdfs  thermometer  it  is  converted  into  a  jelly.  This 
coagulation  of  the  serum  is  also  owing  to  its  contain- 
iag  a  matter  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  cras- 
samentum, viz.,  the  coagulable  lymph ;  whatever  then 
coagulates  animal  blood,  produces  that  effect  on  thii^ 
concrescible  part. 

Seversd  causes,  and  many  diffei^ent  substances^  aije 
capable  of  effecting  this  coagulation,  such  as  contact 
of  air,  heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids,  and  their  combina- 
tiQDS  with  earths,  as  alum,  and  some  of  the  metallic 
salts.  The  mbre  perfect  neutral  salts  aare  found  to  pre- 
vent the  coagulation,  such  as  common  salt  and  nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  secreted  from  the  bloody  there  are  a 
great  variety  in  men  and  other  animals 

The  excrementitious  and  redundant  fluids  are  those 
which  aflEbrd,  in  general,  the  greatest  quantity  of  volo- 
tfle  alkali,  and  empjrreumatic  oiL  Th^e  are^  also 
some  of  the  secreted  fluids,  whioh,  on  a  chemical 
analysis,  yield  products  in  some  degree  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Of  this  kind  is  the  urine,  which  is  found 
to  contain  in  the  greatest  abundance  the  noted  salt 
fanned  from  the  phosporic  add  and  volatile  alkali. 
The  fat,  too,  has  been  said  to  differ  frcnn  other  animal 
laatters  in  yielding,  by  distillation,  a. strong  acidi  but 
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no  Yolatile  alkali.  There  is  also  nrach  variety  in  the 
quantity  and  state  of  the  combination  of  the  saline  and 
other  matters  in  different  secreted  fluids. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  gross  ml  of  vegetables, 
are  not  of  themselves  soluble,  either  in  water  or  vi- 
nous spirit,  but  they  may  be  united  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage.  Most  of  them  may 
be  changed  into  soap  by  fixed  alkaline  salts,  and  may 
thus  be  rendered  misciUe  with  spirit  as  well  as  water. 

The  oderous  matter  of  some  oderiferous  animal 
substances,  as  musk,  civet,  castor,  is,  as  well  as  ess^- 
tial  oil,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water. 

It  is  said  that  an  actual  essential  oil  has  been  ob- 
tained from  castor  in  a  very  small  quantity,  but  of  an 
exceedingly  strong  diffusive  smell.  The  blisteiang 
matter  of  cantharides,  and  those  parts  of  sundry 
animal  substances  iti  which  their  peculiar  taste  resides, 
are  dissolved  by  rectified  spirit,  and  seem  to  have 
some  analogy  with  any  gummy  resins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum 
of  vegetables,  dissolves  in  water,  but  not  in  spirit  or 
in  oils ;  like  gums  also,  it  renders  oils  and  £itts  misi- 
dble  with  water  into  a  milky  colour.  Some  insects, 
particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid  juioe» 
iHiich  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable 
acid.  There  are,  however,  sundry  animal  juices  which 
diflbr  greatly,  even  in  these  general  kinds  of  properties, 
from  the  corresponding  ones  of  vegetables.  Thus, 
animal  serum,  which  appears  analagous  to  vegetable 
gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water, 
yet,  on  considerably  heating  the  mixture,  the  animal 
matters  separate  firom  the  watery  fluid,  and  ooncrrtea 
into  a  solid  mass. 
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Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  heat  of  the 
animal  body  in  certain  diseases  might  rise  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  con- 
cretion of  the  serous  humours,  but  the  heat  requisite 
for  this  effect  is  greater  than  it  appears  capable  of  sus- 
taining. The  soft  and  fluids  parts  of  animals  are 
strongly  disposed  to  run  into  putrefaction ;  they  pu« 
ttefy  much  sooner  than  vegetable  matter,  and  when 
corrupted,  prove  more  offensive. 

This  process  takes  place,  in  some  degree,  in  the 
bodies  of  living  animals,  as  often  as  the  juices  stagnate 
kmg,  or  are  prevented  by  an  obstruction  of  the  natural 
emunctories  from  throwing  off  their  more  volatile  and 
oomiptible  parts.  During  putrefiM^tion,  a  quantity 
of  air  is  generated,  all  liie  humours  become  gradually 
ttiiimer,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and  tender ; 
hence,  the  tympany,  which  succeeds  the  induration 
of  any  of  the  viscera,  or  the  imprudent  suppression 
of  dysentries  by  astringents,  and  the  weakness  and 
laxity  of  vessels  observed  in  the  scurvy,  &c.  The 
erassamentum  of  human  blood,  as  well  as  that  ot 
quadrupeds,  change  by  putrefaction  into  a  dark  livid 
eelour,  a  few  drops  of  which  tinge  the  serum  with  a 
tawny  hue,  like  the  ichor  of  sores  and  dysenteric  fluxes, 
as  also  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  saliva,  the  serum 
rf  Uood  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  the  liquid  that  oozes 
£^om  a  blister  in  the  scorvy,  and  in  the  advanced  state 
of  Budignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  crassamentum  changes  a  large  quantity 
of  recent  urine  to  a  flame-coloured  water,  so  common 
^  fevers  and  in  the  scurvy.  The  mixture,  after 
Bteiding  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a  cloud  resembling 
^t  is  seen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  distempers, 
with  some  oily  matter  on  the  surface  like  the  scum 
wluch  floats  on  scorbutic  urine.    The  serum  of  the 
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Uood  deposits  in  putrefaction  a  sediment  reaemUng 
well  digested  pus,  and  changes  to  a  faint  olive-gnen. 
A  serum  so  far  putrefied  aa  to  become  green,  is  per* 
haps  never  to  be  seen  in  the  vessels  of  living  anin^; 
but  in  dead  bodies  thia  serum  is  to  be  dLstis^uished  hj 
the  gieen  colour  which  the  flesh:  acquires  in  corrupt- 
ing.    In  salted  meat  this  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
brine,  but  erroneously,  for  that  has  no  power  of  giving 
this  colour,  but  oidy  of  qualifying  the  teste,  and  ia 
some  degree  the  ill  effects  of  corrupted  aliments,    k 
foul  ulcers,  and  other  sores  where  the  serum  is  left  to 
stagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewise  found  (tf  this  oo* 
kmr,  and  ia  then  always  acrimonious.    The  putie&c- 
tion  of  animal  substances  is  prevented  or  retaided  by 
most  saline  matters,  even  by  the  fixed  and  voktile 
alkaline  salts,  which  have  g^ierally  been  supposed  to 
]Nnoduce  a  contrary  effect.     Of  all  the  salts  that  ha?e 
been  tried,  sea  salt  seems  Uk  resist  putrefeiction  the 
least ;  in  small  quantities  it  even  accelei:ates  the  pro- 
cess.   The  vegetable  bitters,  aa  camomile  flowers,  am 
much  stronger  antisq>tics,  not  cmly  for  preserviog 
the  flesh  long  uncorrupted,  but  likewise  somewhat 
connecting  it  when  putrid :  the  mineral  acids  have  this 
effect  in  a  more  remarkable  degree. 

Vinous  spirits,^  aron^tics,  and  v«urm  substances,  and 
the  acrid  plants,  erroneously  called  alkalescent,  scurvy- 
grass,  and  horse-radish,  are  found  to  resist  putrefiic- 
tion.     Sugar  and  camphor  are  found  to  be  poweriblly 
antiseptic.    Fixed  air,  or  the  carbonic  acid,  is  likewise 
known  to  resist  putre£EK^tion ;  but,  above  all,  the  va- 
pour of  nitrous  add  in  the  form  of  air  is  Ibund  to  be 
the  most  effectual  in  preserving  aninud  bodies  from 
corruption.     The  list  of  the  empties,  or  of  those  sub- 
stances which  promote  putrefaction,  is  very  short,  and 
such  a  property  has  only  been  discovered  in  caica- 
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teems  earths  and  magnesia,  and  a  venr  few  salts  whose 
bases  are  of  these  earths.  It  is  observable,  that  not- 
withstanding the  strong  tendency  of  animal  matter  to 
putre&ction,  yet  broths  made  from  them,  mixed  with 
vegetables,  instead  of  putrefying  turn  sour. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  animal  flesh  in  sub* 
stance  is  beaten  up  with  bread,  or  other  farinaceous 
vegetables,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  into  the 
consffitence  of  a  pap,  this  mixture  likewise,  kept  in  a 
heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body,  grows  in  a  little 
time  sour,  while  the  vegetable  matters  without  the 
flesh  suffer  no>  change.  Some  few  vegetables,  in  the 
resolution  of  them  by  fire,  discover  some  agreement 
in  their  matter  with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
yielding  a  volatile  alkaline  salt  in  considerable  quantity, 
with  Uttle  or  nothing  of  the  acid  or  fixed  alkali,  which 
the  generality  of  vegetables  afford.  In  animal  sub- 
stances also,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
analysis ;  from  animal  fets,  as  we  observed  before,  in- 
stead of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained, 
and  their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  offen- 
siveness  of  other  animal  oils. 


MILKING. 

The  operation  of  milking,  as  well  as  many  other  opc- 
nrfions  in  the  dairy,  require  the  most  minute  and  un- 
remitting attention.  Hence,  a  small  dairy  is  usually 
«iore  profitably  managed  than  a  large  one,  for  the  far- 
mer's wife  and  daughters  can  more  readily  superintend, 
^  perhaps  perform  a  great  part  ef  the  dairy  opera- 
tions themselves,  when  the  farm  is  of  a  moderate  size, 
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and  this  is  always  better  done  by  them  than  we  cam 
expect  from  a  hired  servant.  Sir  John  Sinclair  justly 
remarks,  that  no  branch  of  husbandry  requires  such 
constant  and  unremitting  attention.  '*  If/'  says  he, ''  a 
few  spoonsful  of  milk  are  left  in  the  udder  (rf*  the  cov 
at  milking;  .if  any  of  the  implements  used  in  the 
dairy  be  allowed  to  be  tainted  by  neglect;  if  thedairy- 
house  be  kq[>t  dirty,  or  out  of  order ;  if  the  milk  is 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold  at  coagulation ;  if  too  mndi 
or  too  little  rennet  is  put  into  the  milk ;  if  the  wbeyis 
not  speedily  taken  off;  if  too  much  or  too  little  salt  b 
applied ;  if  the  butter  is  too  slowly  or  too  hastilf 
churned ;  or  if  other  minute  attentions  are  ne^ected, 
the  milk  will  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  If  these  nice 
operations/'  continues  Sir  John,  "  occurred  only  onoe 
a  month,  or  once  a  week,  they  might  be  easily  guarded 
against ;  but  as  they  require  to  be  observed  during 
every  stage  of  the  process,  and  almost  every  hour 
of  the  day,  the  most  vigilant  attention  must  be  kqitup 
throughout  the  whole  season*.  This  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  hired  servants/' 


MAKING  BUTTER. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  dairy  system,  is  the 
making  butter;  an  artwhich  appears  to  have  been  the  io» 
Tention  not  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  of  the  ancient 
(Sermans  and  Britons.  With  regard  to  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  butter,  a  great  deal  has  been  always  as* 
cribed  to  the  pasturage  of  different  farms  or  districts. 
Recent  observations  and  experiments,  however,  show 
that  much  less  depends  upon  this  than  has  been  com- 
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monly  imagined.  Stilli  however,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  certain  pastures  are  more  favourable  to 
the  production  of  good  butter  than  others.  Certain 
plants,  such  as  turnip,  wild  garlic,  hemlock,  rough- 
leaved  dandelion,  charlock  and  May- weed,  are  known 
to  effect  the  milk  with  a  disagreeable  flavour;  and 
there  may  be  others  which  to  a  certain  d^ree  impair 
its  goodness,  though  their  effects  are  by  no  means  so 
evident. 

Far  more,  however,  depends  on  good  management, 
than  on  this  circumstance,  or  even  on  the  species- 
of  the  cow  we  feed ;  for  that  something  likewise,  is 
owing  to  this,  is  equally  well  ascertained.  Cows  have 
been  found  whose  milk  could  not  be  Ix'ougliit  to  yield 
any  butter  at  all.  It  has  long  been  remaiked,  that 
the  butter  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  when  property 
made,  possesses  a  peculiarly  rich  and  delicate  flavour ; 
and  this  has  been  almost  umversally  attributed  to  the 
old  grass  on  which  the  cows  feed  in  these  remote  glens. 
But  what  more  conomon  error  than  to  mistake  a  con- 
comitant  circumstance  for  a  cause.  Dr.  Anderson,  by 
his  experiments  on  milk,  has  shown  that  the  excellence 
of  the  highland  butter  may  be  very  reasonably  ascribed 
to  a  quite  different  cause.  He  has  proved  that  the 
cream  of  a  given  measure  of  milk  constantly  increases 
in  quantity,  and  still  more  in  quality,  from  the  first 
drawn  teacupful,  to  the  last  drop  that  can  be  squeezed 
from  the  udder  at  the  time.  From  twelve  to  tWCTity 
boors  in  summer,  and  about  twice  as  long  in  winter, 
should  be  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  milk  is 
slcimmed  after  it  has  been  put  into  the  milk-pans.  If 
on  applying  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  the  surface  no* 
thing  adheres  to  it,  the  cream  should  be  properly  taken 
off;  and  during  the  hot  summer  months  tliis  should 
be  done  alwaj^s  in  the  morning,  before  the  dairy  be- 
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comes  warm  The  cream  diould  then  be  deposited  in 
a  deep  pan,  phiced  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  dairy,  or 
in  a  cool  cellar,  where  free  air  is  admitted.  In  hot  wea- 
ther, churning  should  never  be  less  frequent  than 
twice  a  week. 

This  work  should  be  performed  in  the  coolest  time 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  where 
there  is  a  fi«e  draught  of  air.  Cold  water  should  be 
applied  to  the  chum,  first  by  filling  it  with  this  some 
time  before  the  cream  is  poured  in,  and  then  by 
immersing  it  in  water  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  so 
during  the  operation,  provided  we  use  the  pump* 
ofaum ;  or  by  applying  wet  cloths  to  it  if  we  use  a 
barrel-chum.  Such  means  are  generally  necessary  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  acidification  of  the  cream,  and 
formation  of  the  butter.  The  winter  season,  and  coH 
weather,  of  course  require  an  opposite  practice,  but 
we  can  hardly  be  too  cautious  in  the  applicaticm  of  heat; 
for  the  common  practices  of  wrapping  the  chum  in  a 
warm  cloth,  plunging  it  into  hot  water,  adding  warm 
milk  to  the  cream,  or  placing  the  chum  near  the  fire, 
all  tend  to  injure  the  butter.  The  best  way,  perhaps, 
is  to  heat  the  chum  by  filling  it  with  boiling  water 
before  the  cream  is  put  in,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house,  but  not  dose  to  the 
fire. 

The  operation  of  churning  ought  to  be  moderate, 
equable,  and  unremitting ;  for  if  we  stop  or  lelax  in 
our  exertions  the  butter  will  go  bad,  as  it  is  cdled ; 
and  if  the  motion  be  too  quick  and  violent,  the  butter 
will  imbibe  a  very  disagreeable  flavour.  This,  in  some 
districts  of  Scotlsoid,  is  known  by  the  phrase  "  bursting 
the  chum."  The  processes  for  making  butter  have 
been  various  in  different  ages,  and  among  difiereitf 
nations. 
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The  operation  of  chumiiig  is  well  known ;  and  we 
have  only  to  observe,  that  though  chums  have  been 
constructed  of  different  forms,  they  may  all  be  reduced 
to  two,  the  vertical  and  horizontal.  The  vertical,  or 
pump-churn,  as  it  is  usually  named)  was  probably  the 
first  thought  of,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  tall  wooden 
vessel)  three  or  four  feet  high,  narrow  in  proportion  to 
its  height,  and  straighter  above  than  below,  having  a 
sort  of  piston  or  staff  adapted  to  it,  with  a  perforated 
head,  by  moving  which  up  and  down  with  the  hands 
the  cream  is  agitated,  and  the  butter  is  at  length 
formed.  The  utensil  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to 
the  operation  of  making  butter  on  a  small  scale^  where 
the  cream  to  be  churned  is  the  produce  of  a  few  cows 
only;  but  where  dairjring  is  managed  on  the  great 
scale,  and  the  quantity  of  cream  large,  the  operation 
perfcmned  in  this  way  is  too  tedious  and  laborious  for 
general  use,  and  methods  have  been  contrived  to 
expedite  the  process  and  abridge  the  labour.  This  is 
t^t  done  by  means  of  the  horizontal,  commonly 
oaUed  the  barrel-chum,  which  is  a  cylindrical  vessel 
close  at  both  ends,  and  firmly  fixed  upon  a  stand, 
having  a  sort  of  rack  or  trandle  adapted  to  it  within, 
usually  with  four  blades,  and  turned  by  a  winch,  or 
baadle,  placed  on  its  axle,  passing  through  the  ends 
of  the  churn.  By  this  machine  as  much  cream  may 
be  churned  in  an  hour,  as  could  be  done  in  ten  or 
twelve  by  the  common  upright  chum. 


WASHING  BUTTER. 

Whsm  the  opemtion  is  properly  conducted,  the  buttei^ 
after  some  time  suddenly  forms,  and  is  to  be  carefully 
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collected  and  separatdd  from  the  buttermilk.  But  in 
doing  this,  it  is  not  Bufficient  merely  to  pass  off  the 
milk,  or  withdraw  the  butter  from  it,  becatise  a  ceftBm 
portion  of  the  caseous  and  serous  parts  of  the  milk 
still  remain  in  the  interstioes  of  the  butter,  and  must 
be  detached  from  it  by  washing  if  we  would  obtain  it 
pure.  In  washing  butter,  some  think  it  sufficient  to 
press  the  mass  gently  between  the  hands  ;  others  press 
it  strongly,  and  frequently  rq[»eating  the  washings  tffl 
the  water  comes  off  quite  clear.  The  first  method  is 
preferable  when  the  butter  is  made  daily  for  immediate 
use  from  new  milk  or  cream,  because  the  portions 
of  such,  adhering  to  it  or  mixed  with  it,  contribute  te 
produce  the  sweet  agreeable  flarour  which  distinguidlies 
new  cream.  But  when  our  object  is  to  prepare  butter 
for  keeping,  we  cannot  repeat  the  washings  too  oftm, 
since  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  milk  in  it 
will,  in  less  than  twelre  hours  after  churning,  cause  it 
sensibly  to  lose  its  good  qualities. 

The  process  of  washing  butter  ii^  usually  nothing 
more  than  throwing  it  into  an  earthen  vessel  of  clew 
cool  water,  working  it  to  and  fro  with  the  hands,  and 
changing  the  water  till  it  comes  off  clear.  A  much 
preferable  method,  however,  and  that  which  we  be- 
lieve is  now  always  practised  by  those  who  best  an* 
denstand  the  business,  is  to  use  two  broad  pieces 
of  wood  instead  of  the  hands.  This  is  to  be  preferred, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  apparently  greater  dean- 
liness,  but  also  because  it  is  of  decided  advantage  to 
the  quality  of  the  butter,  as  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  always  gives  more  or  less  of  a  greasy  appearance ; 
and  butter  washed  by  means  of  the  wooden  flapp^s, 
as  they  are  called,  will  always  fetch  at  market  a  higher 
price  than  if  the  hand  had  been  employed.  The  in- 
fttience  of  the  heat  of  the  hand  is  greater  than  might 
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«t  fifst  be  imagined.  It  has  always  been  remarked, 
that  a  person  who  has  naturally  a  wann  hand  never 
makes  good  bnttet • 
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After  washing  the  butter^  it  should  be  cut  and  sliced 
in  every  possible  direction,  with  a  serrated  or  rough- 
edged  knife»  in  order  to  bring  out  from  it  the  smallest 
hair,  bit  of  rag,  strainer,  or  any  thing  that  may  have 
chanced  to  fall  into  it.  It  is  then  to  be  spread  in  a 
bowl,  and  such  a  quantity  of  salt  added  as  nmy  be 
judged  proper. 

If  the  butter  is  to  be  used  immediatelyi  or  kept  only 
for  a  short  time,  a  small  proportion  will  be  sufficient ; 
and  in  this  state  it  is  usually  denominated  ^re^A  butter; 
but  if  it  be  intended  to  be  long  kept,  or  transported  to  a 
distance,  an  ounce  or  two  of  salt  will- be  required  to 
the  pound  of  butter.  The  salt  used  in  curing  butter 
should  be  of  the  purest  kind,  well  dried,  and  broken 
down,  but  not  completely  pulverised ;  and  it  must  be 
so  thoroughly  worked  in,  as  to  be  equally  incorporated 
with  the  mass. 

When  butter  is  to  be  sold  on  the  spot,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  markets,  it  is  divided  into  rolls  of  a 
pound  or  half  a  pound  ;  or  into  lumps  of  twenty-four 
ounces,  called  dishes  in  some  parts  of  England  ;  but 
when  it  is  to  be  kept  or  carried  to  a  distance,  quantities 
of  eighty-four,  fifty-six,  or  twenty,  eight  pounds,  are 
put  up  together  in  casks,  usually  caUed  tubs,  firkinsi 
and  half  firkins*  When  the  buttw  has  been  suffi- 
ciently impregnated  with  the  salt  by  lying  spread  out 
in  thin  layers  sprinkled  with  it,  and  thoroughly 
wrought,  it  is  to  be  then  gently  pressed  into  the  tub  or 
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firkin,  but  which  must  not,  however,  be  filled  qiote 
up,  but  room  left  at  top  to  receive  a  layer  of  salt  half 
an  inch  or  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  seven  or  eight 
days,  the  salted  butter  detaches  itself  from  the  sides 
of  the  firkin,  shrinks,  and  occasions  interstices.  These, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  injure  the  butter,  by  ad- 
mitting the  contact  of  the  air.  They  are,  therefore, 
to  be  filled  up  by  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  in  water, 
or  brine  strong  enough  to  carry  an  egg.  The  butter 
is  then  to  be  covered  by  a  new  layer  of  salt,  and  the 
head  of  the  vessel  put  on. 

Before  the  butter  is  put  into  the  firkin,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  latter  be  well  seasoned,  and  this  is 
to  be  efiected  by  exposing  it  for  two  or  three  ^eeks  to 
the  air,  and  frequent  washing.  The  readiest  method 
is,  however,  by  the  use  of  unslacked  lime,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  salt  and  water  well  boiled,  with  which  it 
should  be  scrubbed  several  times,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  cold  water,  to  remain  three  or  four  days 
till  wanted.  It  should  then  be  scrubbed  as  before, 
and  well  rinsed  with  cold  water ;  and  before  reoeiviiig 
the  butter,  every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  firkin  must 
be  carefully  rubbed  with  salt.  Indeed,  the  surest 
of  all  methods  to  preserve  butter  from  spoiling,  after 
it  has  been  properly  salted,  is  to  keep  it  constantly 
immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  this  substance. 


HOWTO  TURN  BARREN  LAND  INTO  GOOD 

PASTURE  AND  MEADOW. 

In  one  portion  of  the  work  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  best  mode  of  grazing  cattle,  &c.;  it  may  be  hevf 
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worthy  our  attention  to  look  into  the  best  method 
cS  enriching  the  earth  for  meadow  and  pasture.     This 
is  doaie  in  two  ways,  viz.,  by  watering  and  manuring 
it,  and  for  this  use,  the  lower  the  ground  lies,  so  it  be 
not  subject  to  overflowings  or  too  much  wet,  the  better 
it  is,  and  the  sooner  made  good.    Consider  in  the  next 
place,   what  kind   of    grass   it   naturally  produces, 
whether  clear  and  entire,  or  mixed  with  that  of  worse 
growth ;  the  first  is  the  best ;  but  if  it  be  of  the  worse 
sort,  intermixed  with  thistles,  broom,  and  offensive 
weeds,  then  grub  and  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots, 
clearing  the  ground  of  them  as  well  as  you  can ;  then 
dry  them,  mix  them  with  straw  and  bum  them  mth 
the  awarth  of  the  ground,  and  spread  the  ashes  upon 
it ;  then  fold  your  sheep  upon  the  ground  for  several 
nights,  that  their  dung  may  increase  its  strength,  and 
their  feet  trample  up  the  grass ;  then  scatter  it  over 
with  good  hay-seeds,  and  go  over  them  with  a  good 
roller,  or  beat  them  with  a  flat  shovel,  that  they  may 
be  the  better  pressed  into  the  ground  to  take  root ; 
then  over  these  scatter  hay  or  the  rotting  of  hay  un- 
der stacks,  or  the  sweepings  of  the  bam,  or  moist  bot- 
toms of  any  hay  that  has  been  good  and  is  moist  and 
of  no  other  use ;   then  spread  on  your  manure,  or 
horse-dung,  man's  ordure,  or  the  dung  of  any  beast, 
which,  being  thinned,  and  the  clods  well  broken,  let  it 
lie  till  the  new  grass  springs  through  it ;  but  do  not 
graze  it  the  first  year,  lest  the  cattle  tread  it  up,  not 
having  yet  taken  very  good  root ;  but  mow  it,  that  it 
may  have  time  to  come  to  perfection.     And  though 
the  first  year  it  may  prove  short  and  coarse,  yet  the 
second  it  will  be  fine  and  very  long,  and  in  great 
plenty ;  and  dressing  it  thus  but  once  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  will  continue  it  for  good  meadow  and 
pasture,  especially  if  in  dry  seasons  you  have  water  to 
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relieve  it,  which  may  he  done  hy  bringiDg  spaoff 
through  it,  or  gather  the  violent  falling  of  rain  into  a 
ditch  on  the  other  side  of  it,  or  by  any  other  conve- 
nience,  according  to  the  lutuation  of  the  ground  cm 
the  ascending  part,  to  overflow  it  8o  long  that  it  sink 
deeper  than  the  roots  of  the  grass  to  continue  its 
moisture  for  the  nourishment  of  it  for  a  OKOsiderable 
time. 

And  note  here,  that  the  best  season  for  watering 
of  meadows  is  from  the  begLoning  of  November  to  the 
end  of  April ;  and  the  more  muddy  or  troubled  the 
water  is,  the  better,  for  then  it  brings  a  soil  upon  the 
ground,  and  this  generally  happens  after  hasty  showeis 
and  great  floods  of  rain.  And  if  you  have  many  fidda 
lying  together,  especially  in  a  descent,  you  may  make 
a  convenience  in  the  uppermost  to  stop  up  the  water 
till  it  is  very  well  soaked ;  and  then  by  a  sluice,  or 
breaking  down  of  a  dam,  let  it  into  the  next,  and  so  by 
a  small  addition  of  water,  transmit  it  to  many. 


THE  PROGRESS  OR  INCREASE  IN  WEIGHT 
AND  PROFIT  IN  PASTURE-FEEDING  OE 
FATTENING  NEAT-CATTLE  STOCK 

This  is  evidently  a  matter  which  must  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  difierent  circumstances,  such  as  the  nature 
and  state  of  the  feeding  pastures  or  keep ;  the  breed 
or  particular  kind  of  the  animals ;  their  diflerent  dis- 
positions to  feed  or  take  on  flesh  and  become  fat ;  aad 
the  habits  they  possess  of  being  tame  and  quiet,  or  the 
contrary,  as  well  as  some  other  causes.  From  various 
statements,  it  appears  that  large  stock  of  the  ox  kiodi 
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iberease  about  three  pounds  in  the  day  each  beast, 
while  in  those  of  the  smaller  sorts,  the  increase  is  not 
more  than  about  one  and  a  half.     It  is  of  course  very 
dear  that  such  large  sized  stock  is  the  most  proper 
and  beneficial  for  those  rich  feeding  pastures  on  which 
they  can  be  fattened,  and  also  for  being  made  fat  on 
the  more  expensive  kinds  of  dry  food,  as  takmg  the 
price  at  only  eightpenoe  the  pound,  the  former  will 
pay  two  shillings  a  day  for  their  keep,  when  the  latter 
will  only  afford  half  of  that  amount ;  while  the  differ- 
ence in  the  consumption  is  often  very  immaterial,  and 
in  few  cases  more  than  a  fourth  part  less  in   the 
small  than  the  large  animals  of  this  sort,  which  are 
equally  good  of  their  kinds,  as  many  correct  trials  have 
My  demonstrated.     Large  oxen  are  in  many  cases 
known  to  increase  on  good  feeding  grounds  in  the 
summer  months  from  four  or  five  to  nearly  six  hundred 
pounds  each  in  the  course  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  weeks ;  but  as  the  last  is  an  uncommon  and  ex- 
tnordinary  profit,  it  may  be  more  properly  stated  that 
a  beast  of  this  sort,  oi  a  good  kind,  in  the  lean  state, 
the  live  weight  of  which  is  about  eighty-five  stone, 
of  fourteen  pounds,  taking  the  dead  or  carcase  weight 
at  one  half,  which  is  more  than  it  is  in  such  cases,  and 
aUowiiig  the  above  price  of  eightpence  the  pound  for  the 
whole  ifoll  or  living  weight,  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
fimrpenoe  the  pound  for  the  dead  or  carcase  weight,  the 
animal  will  be  worth  about  twenty  pounds  to  buy  in ; 
and  to  aflbrd  a  fiair  average  profit,  it  should  increase  in 
weight  three  huEidred  pounds,  and  be  sold  for  about 
thirty  pounds.    The  expense  of  fattening  which,  the 
first  coet  of  the  beast,  the  rent  of  the  land  on  which 
it  is  fed,  taking  it  at  an  acre  and  a  half,  (and  it 
cannot  probably  be  less),  for  taxes,  and  the  interest 
of  capital,  wiU  be  about  twenty-five  pounds  four  shillings 
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and  fourpence,  leaving  a  profit,  with  the  under  stocki 
of  about  five  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  sevenpenoei 
supposing  the  beast  to  increase  in  the  above  manner, 
and  to  be  sold  at  the  prices  stated.  The  usual  profit 
is,  however,  somewhat  less,  as  a  fifth  or  more.  But 
in  the  smaller  sorts  of  neat-cattle  stock,  even  ad- 
mitting their  increase  in  weight  to  be  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, they  will  not  afford  the  same  amoimt  of  pro- 
fit ;  they  ha,ve,  however,  other  advantages ;  they  take  up 
less  time  in  completing  their  fatness,  and  are  capable  of 
being  made  fat  on  poorer  sorts  of  land ;  and,  by  their  be- 
coming fat  more  easily  in  the  summer,  they  gain  better 
prices  in  the  markets.  Their  use  and  advantage,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  and  their  increase  in  weight,  unH, 
however,  most  probably  be  the  best  shown  by  stating 
that  an  ox  of  this  size,  weighing  about  sixty  stone, 
of  fourteen  pounds,  bought  in  at  fourpence  the  pound 
for  the  whole  or  living  weight,  or  double  that  price  for 
the  dead  or  carcase  weight,  which  will  be  about  fonN 
teen  pounds  ;  the  increase  in  weight  in  four  months 
keep,  being  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  or 
about  eleven  pounds  in  the  week,  the  animal  will  be 
worth  twenty  poimds,  or  thereabouts,  and  pay  from 
seven  to  eight  shillings  the  week  for  its  keep,  llie  charge 
of  fattening,  in  this  case,  in  the  first  cost  of  the  beast, 
the  rent  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  purpose,  allowing 
the  same  extent  as  before,  the  taxes,  and  the  interest 
of  capital,  is  about  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings  and 
threepence,  leaving  a  profit  with  the  under  stock  d 
about  three  pounds  nine  or  ten  shillings  each  beast 

In  some  districts,  in  times  when  the  prices  are  mo- 
derate, and  the  sorts  favourable  in  their  dispositioos 
for  fattening,  lean  oxen  are  bought  in  at  two  shiBingB, 
or  two  and  threepence  the  stone,  the  weight  which  the|^ 
will  reach  when  they  are  fat,  or  from  threepence  to 
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three-pence  hal^nny  the  pound,  it  makes  the  profit 
of  fattening  on  tixe  lean  weight  of  the  beasts  to  be 
nearly  three  halfpence  the  pound,  or  about  eighteen- 
pence  the  stone  of  fourteen  pounds,  which  is  about 
equal  to  ninepence  the  stone  Uving  weight. 

In  these  statements,  the  great  advantages  of  large 

aized  stock,  and  rich  full  feeding  or  grazing  grounds, 

are  strongly  shown  and  enforced,  as  well  as  the  dis^ 

advantages  and  loss  of  small-sized  animals,  and  the  iih- 

ferior  sorts  of  feeding  lands,  pointed  out ;  as  it  can 

scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the  facts  that  have  been 

brought  forward,  that  in  many  cases  such  large  beasts. 

where  they  possess  ready  dispositions  for  fattening,  wiH 

increase  as  much  in  weight  as  the  whole  of  that  of  a 

small  beast  in  the  course  of  but  a  few  months  ;  but 

this  is  a  profit  or  advantage  that  can  only  arise  or  take 

place  on  feeding  lands  of  the  best  or  very  good  qualities; 

as  in  raising  such  large  stock  in  flesh  and  fat  to  such 

great  weights,  there  requires  much  better  and  more 

abundant  keep.     They  are  also   necessarily  kept  in 

many  instances    and  situations  for  a  great  length 

of  time  before  they  become  veady  for  being  fattened, 

and  consequently  do  not  soit  cases  where  lands  are 

poor  or  capitals  small. 

In  the  small-sized  stock  of  this  kind,  the  case  is 
aiaterially  difierent  in  most  circumstances ;  they  can 
be  nosed  to  their  proper  weights  on  inferior  keep,  and 
the  poorer  sorts  of  feeding  land,  with  less  expense 
txf  food ;  they  are  ready  for  taking  on  flesh  and  fat  in 
half  the  time  of  the  others ;  but  the  increase  in  weight 
is  less,  and  the  produce  or  profit  smaller ;  yet,  under 
good  management,  two  such  beasts  may  be  fattened  in 
nearly  the  same  length  of  time  as  one  of  the  others* 
and  with  less  dagger  of  accidents ;  still,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  amount  of  the  produce  or  profit  will  only 
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in  certain  cases  and  circumstances  come  up  to  or 
surpass  that  of  the  large  beast  in  such  extraordinary 
instances,  which  can  seldom  or  ever  occur  when  the 
latter  is  got  ready  for  fattening  at  the  earliest  possiUft 
period. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  SHEEP. 


Bbgaedbd  with  respect  to  its  wants,  its  disposition, 
and  utility,  the  sheep  is,  in  a  peculiar  maimer,  the. 
creature  of  man.  Without  his  fostering  care  and  pro* 
tection  its  race  would  soon  be  exterminated ;  but  his 
kindnesses  are  repaid  by  an  ample  contribution  to  his 
necessities  and  comforts.  It  is  to  the  sheep  that  w^ 
are  indebted  for  a  considerable  portion  of  our  aliment 
and  for  the  most  essential  part  of  our  clothing. 

This  animal  is  singularly  inoflfensive,  and  discovers 
less  animation  and  sagacity  than  many  other  quad- 
rupeds ;  but  the  Compte  de  Buffon  has  been  guilty 
of  injustice  in  describing  it  as  destitute  of  the  necessary 
art  of  self-preservation,  without  courage,  and  even  de- 
prived of  every  instinctive  faculty.  On  extensive 
mountains,  where  numerous  flocks  range  at  liberty, 
and,  generally  speaking,  independent  of  the  shepherd's 
aid,  they  exhibit  a  very  different  character,  and  a  ram 
or  wether  has  been  frequently  seen  to  attack  a  dog, 
and  come  off  victorious;  when  the  danger  is  more 
prebsuig,  they  have  recourse  to  the  collective  strength 
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of  the  whole,  drawing  up  into  a  compact  body,  audi 
presenting  to  every  quarter  an  armed  front,  whick 
cannot  be  attacked  without  the  most  serious  danger  to 
me  assailant.  It  has  also  been  obserred,  that  few 
quadrupeds  evince  greater  sagacity  than  the  sheep  m 
the  selection  of  its  food ;  and  its  acuteness  of  pecdep^ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  approach  of  a  storm,  is-  no  ka 
remarkable. 

The  varieties-  of  this  useful  animai  are  so  various, 
that  no  two  countries  produce  sheep  of  the  same  kiad, 
an  obvious  difference  subsisting  in  every  breeds  either 
in  the  size,  the  shape^  the  fleece^  or  the  horns 

No  country  produces  finer  sheep  than  Great  Britain. 
The  improved  Leicestershire  breed  is  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  al- 
most all  the  principal'  breeders  endieavour  to  introduce 
some  mixture  of  it  into  their  stock.  The  Lincolnshire 
breed  are  of  a  large  size,  and  their  fleeces,  in  pomt 
of  weight  and  utility,  greatly  exceed  those  of  Spain, 
owing  to  the  rich  luxuriant  marshes  on  which  they 
feed ;  but  their  flesh  is  coarse,  lean,  and*  not  so  finely 
flavoured' as  that  of  smaller  sheep.  The  Dorsetshirt 
sheep  are,  for  the  most  part,  white-faced,  wfth  long, 
slender  legs,  and  scanty  fleeces ;  their  flesh  is  s^teet 
and  well-flavoured,  and;  some  varieties  of  the  brefed'Arc 
diffused  through  most  of  the  sbuthem  countries.  1%€ 
largest  breed  of  English  sheep,  hoover,  are  tcy'bc 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Icls,  which  riihs  tTirough'4 
fertile  tract  of  country,  dividing  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  Yorkshire.  The  Shefland  sheep  are  genedSf 
destitute  of  hortis,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
shortness  of  their  tails.  '  •      '' 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales,  where  the  shee|) 
enjoy  so  great  a  share  of  liberty  as  to  render  them  very 
wild,  they  do  not  klways  collect  into'  large  flocks,  TnJit 
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fibqaendy  graze  ia  parties  of  eight,  or  ten^  or  twehre^ 
of  ivfatch  one  is  stationed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest; 
to  *gi¥e  notice  of  the  approach  of  danger.  On  observing 
aay  one  approach,  at  the  dktance  of  two  or  three 
famidred  yards,  the  sentinel  turns  his  face  to  the  enemy, 
1^  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  motions,  and  allowing 
i  lam  to  advance  as  near  a&  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards ; 
but  if  the  suspected  foe  attempts  to-  come  nearer,  the 
;;.  iwalchfal  guard  alarms  his  comrades  by  a  loud  hiss. or 
,.  ^riustle,  which  is  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Upon 
r  Ais  signal  the  whole  party  scour  away  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  soon  gain  the  most  inaccessible 
.    parts  of  the  mountains. 


THE  MANY-HORNED  SHEEP. 

TH&kSB  ftfiimalft  are  natives-  of  Iceland,  and  differ  from 
the  JSnglish  breed  in  many  particulars  ;  having  straight 
upngjht  ears,  a  small  tail,  and  sometimes  four,  five,  or 
e^eni  eight  horns.  Their  wool  is  long,  smooth,  and 
hairy ;  and  unxler  the  outward  coat,  which  falls  off  at 
certain  periods,  they  have  another  covering  resembling 
a.  short  and  soft  fur.  They  are  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour, and  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  by  each  sheep 
IB  about  lour  pounds.  They  acquire  considerable  fat- 
pees  by  feeding  on  the  scurvy-grass,  of  which  they  are 
extremely  fond.  In  stormy  weather  they  hide  them- 
selves in  caves  from  the  fury  of  the  elements ;  but 
when  such  retreats  are  not  to  be  found,  they  collect 
together  during  the  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  place  their 
he^  near  each  other,  with  their  muzzles  inclined  to- 
.fjTfirds  the  ground.    This,  not  only  prevents  their,  heiag 
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80  easily  buried  under  the  snow,  but  also  renders  tbem 
much  easier  to  be  discovered  by  the  owner.  In  Uu9 
situation  they  sometimes  remain  so  many  days  that 
they  are  compelled  by  hunger  to  gnaw  each  other's 
wool,  which  forming  into  hard  balls  in  their  stocnacAij 
often  destroys  them, 

A  good  sheep  of  the  Icelandic  breed  will  yield  from 
two  to  six  quarts  of  milk  a  day ;  and  of  this  the  ia^ 
habitants  make  butter  and  cheese.  But  the  most 
raJuable  part  of  these  animals  is  the  wool,  which,  like 
the  argali,  is  stripped  off  at  once  at  the  end  of  May. 
Tlie  whole  body  is  by  this  time  covered  again  with  wfff 
wool,  which  is  short  and  extremely  fine.  It  contiaaea 
to  grow  during  the  summer,  and  becomes  towsffdt 
autumn  of  a  coarser  texture,  very  shaggy  and  some- 
what resembling  cameFs  hair.  This  covering  enables 
the  sheep  to  support  the  rigours  of  winter ;  but  if  after 
losing  their  fleece  the  spring  prove  wet,  a  piece 
of  coarse  cloth  is  usually  sewed  round  the  stomachs 
of  the  weakest  to  defend  them  from  any  iU  efiects. 


OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

The  great  inconvenience  which  attends  sheep,  is  tbisir 
b^ng  subject  to  the  rot ;  which  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 
prevent  if  the  year  proves  very  wet,  especially  in  May 
and  June,  except  it  be  salt  marshes,  or  in  hroomy 
lands,  broom  being  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against 
that  distemper  of  any  thing.  I  have  known  sheep 
cured  of  the  rot  when  they  have  not  been  iar  gone  wi^ 
it  only  by  being  put  in  the  broom*lands.  Scurry- 
grass,  parsly,  mustard,   thyme,  and  all  other  so^ 
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o(  pot«herbs,  are  good  for  the  prevention  of  it.  Some 
propose  to  give  sheep  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  half  a 
handM  of  bay  salt,  which  may  be  some  service  to 
fhem ;  but  as  the  rot,  red-water,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
tempers that  sheep  are  subject  to,  proceed  from  too 
much  moisture  of  the  land  they  feed  on,  and  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  so  I  should  think  that  dry  food  at  such 
times,  and  keeping  them  on  dry  land  in  wet  seasons, 
and  to  give  them  fine  hay,  oats,  &c.  (amongst  which 
some  salt  might  be  mixed),  might  be  the  best  and 
most  proper  food  for  them  to  prevent  these  distempers. 
Sheep  are  often  blind  by  means  of  their  foulness 
of  blood ;  to  prevent  which  it  is  good  to  cut  their  tails 
and  so  to  empty  them  of  their  blood. 


FOOT  ROT. 

M.  PicTBT,  a,  French  writ«p,  has  given  a  very  detailed 
account  of  this  disease,  as  also  the  memoir  of  a  Pied- 
moBtese  professional  man  on  the  same  subject.  Aa 
English  writer  says,  that  this  troublesome  disease  in 
the  feet  of  sheep,  is  generally  caused  by  keeping  them 
in  the  wet  marshy  ground,  or  by  travelling  when  the 
hbftiy  part  of  the  hoof  has  been  too  much  softened  by 
il&i^ng  in  soft  ground.  It  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
ttl^ud.  When  a  sheep  is  observed  to  be  lame,  and 
^ptm  ^Examination  the  foot  is  found  to  be  affected  with 
^hts  disease^  give  vent  to  any  matter  that  may  be  con- 
fitted  by  p^ng  away  the  horn ;  or  if  the  horn  is  found 
f6  cover  a  diseased  part,  it  should  be  removed  with  a 
knSb,  that  the  proper  remedies  may  be  applied  to  it. 
ditistic^  are  found  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedies 
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for  the  foot  rot.  We  have  given  three  recipes  or  fcr- 
mulae ;  the  first,  or  milder  preparation,  will  ao^er 
the  purpose  in  slight  incipient  cases ;  hut  in  those 
of  long  standing,  the  stronger  caustic  will  be  found 
necessary. 

1.  (milo.) 

Sulphate  of  Copper  -         «     2  ounces. 

Water     -         -         -        -         -  12  ounces. 

Sulphuric  Acid        •         -        -     2  drachms. 

2.  (stronger.) 
Powdered  Verdigris  -         -     1  ounce. 
Nitrous  Acid            -         •         -     2  ounces. 
Water             ...  4  ounces. 

3.  (strongest.) 

Red  Nitrated  Quicksilver  *     1  ounce 

Nitrous  Acid  -         ...     2  ounces. 
Spirits  of  Wine        -         -         -     3  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  nitrated  quicksilver  in  the  acid,  and 
when  perfectly  dissolved  add  gradually  the    spirits 
of  wine. 

It  may  he  necessary  to  dilute  this  sometimes  with  a 
little  water ;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  after 
applying  either  of  these  preparations  once  or  twice, 
the  sore  part  will  generally  have  a  more  healthy  ap- 
pearance, and  then  some  mild  appUcation  will  be  most 
proper,  such  as  Friar's  balsam,  or  tincture  of  myrrii. 
It  is  likely  that  a  mixture  of  tar  and  turpentine  would 
prove  a  useful  application  in  such  cases,  as  it  may  tend 
in  some  measure  to  protect  the  diseased  part  from 
moisture.  For  some  time  after  the  feet  have  been 
dressed,  the  sheep  should  be  kept  ina  dry  place  ;  turn- 
ing them  in  a  limed  fallow  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

The  following  judicious  treatment  of  this  disorder 
is  recommended  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie : — 
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^<  Let  the  animal  in  the  first  plaoe  get  a  dote 
of  Glsuher's  salt.  The  ulcer  having  been  laid  open 
ad  deaned,  it  jb  to  be  vmahed  with  weak  ewaUc*  lev 
tf  potaah  or  soda,  and  filled  with  scraped  linen  dipped 
in  oil,  or,  what  is  better,  Goulard  cerate.  The  dres»Ag 
of  cerate  is  to  be  continued  every  evening,  until  granu- 
lations of  fledi  appear  to  be  filling  up  the  space  for*^ 
merly  oocmpied  by  the  matter  of  the  ulcer ;  and  if  it 
shoidd  lie  jieoessary,  the  washing  with  caustic  ley  may 
be  rq)eated.  Common  cerate  may  then  be  applied ; 
and  should  the  flesh  grow  too  luxuriantly,  a  little  red 
precipitate  and  burnt  alum  may  be  ducted  upon  it. 
When  a  wholesome  suppurative  discharge  has  taken 
place,  gentle  piessui^  maybe  applied  to  bring  the 
sides  of  the  sore  towai?ds  eacb  other,  taking  care 
always  to  give  free  vent  to  the  mattor^  The  limb 
should  be  carefully  washed  with  vinegar  and  water." 
(1 


«i 


THB  ROT. 

Siymftofim. — £>r.  Coventry  says,  that  Rot  is  a  word 
which  has  been  employed  to  express  a  variety  of  dis'- 
orders  afieotiBg  tbe  abeep  with  no  small  ccmfosion  and 
dethment.  Yet  all  the  species  of  rot  may  be  reduced 
b  one ;  but  when  the  disease  has  advanced,  it  becomf^ 
ntf  complicated,  and  has  been  deemed  incurable. 

The  complication  of  disorders  which  are  always  ob- 
Mrved  m  tfae  adh^aaced  stages  of  the  rot,  mi^t  b«  ex- 
fNetedrwheve  bad  /(wd  is  supposed  to  be  the  cau9e  of  it; 
fw  thk  must  vitiate  the  blood,  and  different  organs 
may  then  becooie  diseased.  A^xxHrdingly  we  findithe 
liver,  the  lungs,  and  the  irh^le  f^s^xm  ^ff^cted,  aad 

3    £ 
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water  is  firequently  found  in  the  belly.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  a  commoa 
disease  among  sheep ;  and  that  it  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  mistaken  for  rot.  Mr.  Stevenson,  indeed, 
has  considered  the  lungs  to  be  its  chief  seat.  Cold  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  consumption,  although  in- 
flanunation  may  be  excited  by  other  means. 

Sheep  are  sometimes  bom  with  little  tumours,  called 
tubercles,  on  their  lungs  ;  and  these  appear  to  be  the 
original  seat  of  the  disease  in  them  as  in  the  human 
subject.  These  tubercles  being  inflamed  by  cold,  or 
other  means,  swell,  and  become  filled  with  matter. 
Sometimes  they  are  coughed  up  in  this  state;  but 
most  frequently  they  degenerate  into  ulcers,  which 
spread  and  consume  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  When 
the  lungs  are  afiected  in  any  case  of  rot,  it  is  a  hope- 
less business  to  attempt  a  cure,  especially  if  they  are 
suspected  to  be  ulcerated.    But  as  it  may  often  happen 

that  such  tubercles  as  have  filled  with  matter  may  be 

• 

coughed  up,  mere  difiiculty  of  breathing  need  not 
deter  us  from  attempting  a  cure.  But  the  liver  must 
be  considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease ;  and 
as  it  is  the  organ  which  prepares  the  bile,  which  assists 
digestion,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to 
restore  it  to  a  sound  state.  With  respect  to  the  fluke- 
Worms  formed  in  the  livers  of  rotten  sheep,  their  pro- 
duction cannot  be  fully  explained ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
that  we  know  they  do  exist  in  diseased  livers  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  destroying  them  if  possible. 

Causes. — This  disease  never  attacks  sheep  on  dry 
lands,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  affect  sheep  which 
were  before  healthy  almost  immediately  on  their  being 
sent  to  feed  on  soft  wet  pastures.  Mr.  James  Hogg 
thinks  that  it  proceeds  firom  a  sudden  fell  in  condition; 
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others  have  assigned  bad  and  unwholesome  food  as  tbe 
cause  of  the  rot.  A  sudden  fall  in  condition  may  ac- 
company the  disease  without  having  induced  it.  A 
sheep  may  continue  to  fill  its  belly,  and  yet  fall  off.  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  transition  from  fatness  to  leanness, 
and  not  the  transition  itself  that  ought  to  be  looked  to. 
If  that  cause  be  hunger,  rot  will  not  be  the  consequence, 
but  the  usual  effects  of  starvation  will  follow.  It  is 
well  known  that  on  healthy  pastures,  whether  so  rich 
as  to  keep  sheep  fat,  or  so  poor  as  only  to  bring  them 
into  ordinary  condition,  the  rot  is  not  known.  Soft 
rank  grasses,  whether  abundant  or  scarce,  invariably 
occasion  the  disease.  Indeed  it  is  now  so  well  under- 
stood ths^t  rank  grasses  act  as  a  sort  of  poison  on  the 
stomachs  of  sheep,  that  the  rot  is  very  easily  avoided. 

Oure. — ^The  cure,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  di^ease^ 
does  not  present  many  difficulties.  The  ^st  object  is 
to  free  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  their  pemiciouQ 
contents  by  means  of  a  purgative,  such  as  common  or 
Glauber's  salt ;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  whqle- 
8ome  food  wiU  most  probably  complete  the  cure. 

The  medicine  to  which  we  may  look  with  greatest 
confidence  in  the  advanced  stages  of  rot,  appears  to  be 
mercury.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  administer 
this  internally.  The  safest,  and  most  effective  method 
of  applying  it,  is  in  the  form  of  the  common  blue  ointr 
ment,  and  a  trial  of  this  is  strongly  reconmiended  tq 
those  vrhose  flocks  are  liable  to  rot.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied tq  the  bare  skin,  on  the  region  of  the  liver,  and 
the  size  of  a  nut  rubbed  on  it  till  it  is. all  dried  up 
twice  a  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  wholesome  food,  will  in  all  probability 
prove  to  be  the  most  effectual  treatment.  Mercury  is 
well  known  to  be  a  specific  for  the  diseased  liver  of  the 
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hunmn  body,  and  on  that  account  we  may  premnne 
that  it  will  be  efficaoioiis  in  the  core  of  the  same  orgsn 
in  sheep ;  and  it  is  also  recommended  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  destroying  the  fluke-worm. 


RED  WATER, 

Symptoms. — ^Red  Water  commonly  makes  its  appear* 
ance  about  the  beginning  or  end  of  winter,  and  first 
affects  about  the  breast  and  belly.  It  consists  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  that  raises  it  into  blisters, 
which  contain  a  thin,  reddish,  and  watery  fluid.  These 
continue  for  a  short  time,  break,  discharge  this  matter, 
and  are  followed  by  a  blackish  scab. 

Red  Water  is  a  disease  that  but  seldom  appears  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  almost  nev^r  fatal. 

Causes. — -When  the  sheep  are  exposed  to  coM  or 
wetness,  the  skin  being  fretted  makes  the  blisters  rise ; 
or  they  often  arise  from  cold  affecting  the  animal,  thus 
producing  a  slight  fever,  which  throws  out  these 
vesicles  on  the  body,  similar  to  the  scabby  eruptions 
which  appear  about  the  face,  and  more  particularly  the 
mouth,  of  those  persons  affected  with  cold.  The  blood 
in  this  diseare  is  but  little  affected,  although  a  little 
of  it  oozes  into  the  resides  on  the  skin,  and  commu- 
nicates to  them  that  reddish  tinge  which  gives  origin 
to  the  name. 

Cure, — ^In  cases  where  the  disease  is  violent,  a  little 
blood  should  be  taken.  The  sheep  should  be  placed 
in  a  fold  by  itself,  the  blisters  slit  up,  and  a  little  in- 


s. 
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fbsioii  (rf  tobacco  put  into  them }  and  the  following 
medicine  may  be  given  for  three  or  four  mornings 
successively : — 

Flour  of  Sulphur      -        -        -    2  ounces. 

Honey,  Treacle,  or  Syrup  -    3  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  divide  them  into  six  doses,  of  which 
one  may  be  given  every  morning  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  If  this  is  found  successful,  half  an  ounce 
of  nitee  mixed  with  the  foregoing  recipe,  will  he 
attended  with  good  effect ;  after  which  a  dose  of  salts 
may  be  given,  and  the  body  washed  with  lime 
water. 

Another  kind  of  Red  Water  has  been  described,  said 
to  be  caused  by  feeding  on  turnips  and  succulent 
grasses.  It  attacks  sheep  that  are  in  good  condition, 
and  often  destroys  them  in  twenty <-four  hours.  This, 
however,  is  a  different  disease,  and  consists  in  an  in* 
flammatory  state  of  the  system,  affecting  particularly 
the  internal  parts.  Here  bleeding  is  essentially  neces- 
sary ;  after  which  the  bowels  should  be  emptied,  by 
giving  from  one  ounce  to  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
Epsom  salts.  When  the  animal  recovers,  he  should 
not  be  too  hastily  turned  into  the  pasture  with  the 
other  sheep. 


ERYSIPELAS,  OR  WILD-FIRB. 

h^toms. — ^This,  like  the  last  mentioned  disease, 
also  affects  the  skin,  and  is  apt,  if  not  attended  to,  to 
■pwiad  very  quickly  among  the  flock.  It  is  attended 
^th  more  inflammation  than  the  last,  and  but  seldom 
^th  blisters  over  the  body.     It  commonly  appears  in 
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August  and  September,  and  does  not  continue  above 
eight  days  at  a  time,  although  those  sheep  affected  with 
it  are  liable  to  relapse.  In  former  times  it  was  a  prac- 
tice mth  shepherds  to  bury  those  sheep  affected  with 
this  disease  at  the  door  of  the  fold,  with  their  feet  up- 
wards, which  they  beUeved  acted  as  a  charm  to  drive 
it  from  the  flock. 

• 

Cure. — '^  It  is  necessary,"  sa3rB  Mr.  Stephenson, 
^*  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  to  follow  the  same  me- 
thod recommended  in  the  Red  Water.  An  ounce 
of  salts  dissolved  in  warm  water,  given  every  morning 
for  three  or  four  days,  answers  remarkably  well  to  be- 
gin the  cure,  when  the  last  mentioned  recipe,  with  the 
addition  of  the  nitre,  may  be  continued  tiQ  the  disease 
disappears.  But  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  thinks,  that  giving 
salts  in  warm  water  is  liable  to  objection.  The  effect 
of  the  medicine,  he  says,  ^  vdll  be  more  powerful,  and 
more  beneficial,  when  the  solution  is  administered  cold. 
For  washing  the  body,  Goulard  veater  is  the  best 
application.'  '* 


SCAB,  OR  ITCH. 

Symptoms. — This  infectious,  troublesome,  destruc« 
tive  disease,  is  well  known.  A  sheep  is  never 
even  slightly  affected  but  it  proceeds  to  scratch  itself, 
and  rub  its-  sides  and  buttocks  against  every  thing  it 
meets. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered,  the  whole 
flock  among  which  the  scabbed  animal  has  been  pas- 
turing, should  be  carefully  examined,  and  every  one 
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which  has  an  appearance  of  being  fretted  on  the  skin, 
should  be  taken  away  to  be  cured. 

Ccmses, — ^This  is  a  very  infectious  disease.  It  sel- 
dom appears  among  sheep  which  have  been  smeared, 
and  when  it  does,  it  probably  proceeds  from  the  touch 
of  a  diseased  animal,  of  a  stone,  or  a  tree,  or  paling, 
on  which  scabbed  sheep  have  rubbed  themselves. 

Cure. — Several  ointments  have  been  proposed  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease,  and  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
seems  to  have  been  most  approved  of.  His  prescrip- 
tions, however,  can  only  be  made  by  an  apothecary,  a 
personage  ,not  alwa]^  at  hand,  and  who  may  not 
always  have  sheep  ointment  ready  when  wanted.  Every 
apothecary  has  abundance  of  mercurial  ointment  at  all 
times,  and  if  a  shepherd  purchases  a  quantity  of  it  to 
keep  by  him,  and  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  he  may 
always  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  up  ointment  when 
required,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  strength  as  he  may 
judge  proper. 

The  following  directions  may  be  found  useful : — 
take 

Strong  Mercurial  Ointment      -    4  pounds^ 
Oil  of  Turpentine    -         -         -     half  a  pint. 
Hog's  Lard,  Tallow,  or  Butter  -    4  pounds. 

Melt  the  hog's  lard,  or  butter,  allow  them  to  settle, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid ;  then  add  the  mercurial 
ointment ;  stirring  the  whole  well  till  it  be  melted  and 
incorporated,  and  then  add  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Keep 
Airring  the  mixture  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  the 
mercury  may  be  completely  mixed,  and  then  pour  the 
whole  into  some  shallow  vessels,  that  the  ointment 
Btty  cool  quickly.  If  the  mercury  should  appear  to 
We  sunk  when  the  ointment  is  cold^  it  may  be 
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rubbed  a  little  with  a  Bnu)oth  flat  stick  on  a  plate ;  bot 
there  will  seldom  be  any  oocaeton  for  this  if  tim  pior 
cess  be  well  managed.  A  very  effectual  and  a  much 
ches^r  ointment  may  be  made  as  follows : — - 

Corrosive  Sublimate         '^        «-    8  ounces. 

Train  OU        ....    6  galloiw. 

Bosin,  (black  or  yellow)    -        •    2  pounds. 

Tallow  -  -  -  -  -  2  pounds. 
Let  the  corrosive  sublimate  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  oil.  The 
rosin,  tallow,  and  remainder  of  the  oil,  are  to  be  meked 
together  over  the  Are.  and  the  sublimate  afterwards 
added. 

If  the  mixture  should  be  thought  too  thin,  the  pro* 
portion  of  oil  may  be  diminisl^,  aiMl  that  of  the 
tallow  increased.  Wore  one  or  two  pounds  (tf  powdered 
white  hellebore  to  be  added,  it  would  improve  both 
the  consisteoce  and  eifficacy  of  the  ointment.     Om 
pound  of  sublimate  at  ten  shilUi]^,  will,  in  this  wayi 
go  as  far  as  fifty  pounds  of  mercurial  ointment  at  three 
shillings.     If  the  wool  be  not  taken  off,  either  of  these 
ointments,  or  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  is  to  be  laid  on 
in  the  same  manner  as  smearing  stuff,  beginning  with 
a  line  along  the  back ;  one  is  to  be  laid  on  each  side, 
and  one  down  each  leg.     The  neck,  inside  of  the 
thighs,  and  belly,  should  have  a  share.    Jn  every  case, 
however,  the  wool  should  be  shori^  except  during  very 
cold  weather,  and  the  animal  washed  and  brushed  wit|^ 
soap  and  water,  before  the  application  of  the  oinUosot* 
which  may  now  be  applied  all  over  the  body.    The 
mercury  will  have  more  effect,  and  less  of  the  oiot- 
ment  will  serve,  when  all  the  filth  and  loose  acabs  bftve 
been  removed  by  the  washing.    Anointing  th^  8beep» 
after  being  shorn,  will  be  found  a  very  effectual  mesQS 
of  warding  off  the  scab  and  every  disease  of  the  skin. 


r^ 
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As  there  is  some  danger  in  using  powerful  mercurial 
ointments,  unless  very  cautiously  applied,  the  follow- 
ing method  may  be  tried,  and  will  be  found  successful 
in  aU  recent  cases : — 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  sheep  be  well  washed  with 
soft  soap  and  water,  and  by  means  of  a  brush  let  the 
scurf  or  scabs  be  rubbed  off  from  the  affected  parts 
of  the  skin.  When  the  sheep  is  perfectly  dry,  the 
Mowing  ointment  is  to  be  applied,  taking  care  that  it 
is  well  rubbed  upon  the  diseased  parts  : — 

Hog's  Lard      ....     1  pound. 

Oil  of  Turpentine     -        -         -    4  ounces. 

Flour  of  Sulphur      -         -         -     6  ounces. 

Melt  the  lard  over  a  slow  fire,  and  when  fluid,  but 

not  very  hot,  add  the  turpentine  and  sulphur,  and 

contmue  stirring  the  mixture  until  it  is  cold. 

The  success  of  this  remedy  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  above  directions  being  strictly 
attended  to. 


8  p 
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SWINE. 


THE  WILD  BOAR. 

This  animal,  which  is  the  original  of  all  the  varieties 
to  be  found  in  the  hog  species,  is  much  smaller  than 
the  domestic  kind ;  and  does  not,  like  them,  vary  in 
colour,  but  is  uniformly  of  a  brindled  grey,  incliniog 
to  black.  His  snout  is  considerably  longer  than  that 
of  the  tame  hog,  and  his  ears  are  short,  round,  and 
black.  Each  jaw  is  also  armed  with  formidable  tasks, 
with  which  he  ploughs  up  the  earth  like  a  furrow,  ia 
search  of  roots,  &c. ;  with  these  also  he  inflicts  terrible 
wounds  on  his  enemies. 

The  wild  boar  cannot  properly  be  called  either  a 
solitary  or  a  gregarious  animal.  The  three  first  yeacs 
thb  whole  litter  follow  the  sow,  and  the  £mu^y  live  ia 
a  herd  together,  and  unite  their  commoa  forces  agfipat 
the  immstoM  of  the  woU^  or  the  moce  fi9niiidableb^t8 
of  prejr.  B\A  when  tba  wild  how  ia  arrived  at.ast^ 
of  maturity,  he  walks  th»  forest  alone  ^pd  fe^les^.  ^ 
that  time  he  dreads  no  single  creature,  nor  does  he 
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turn  out  of  his  way  even  for  man  himself;     He  does 
not  seek  danger,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  avoid  it. 

The  chase  of  the  animals  is  dangerous  ;  but  a  com- 
mon amusement  with  the  great  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  to  he  found.  The  dogs  used  for  this  sport 
are  of  the  slow  heavy  kind ;  as  those  trained  for  hunt- 
ing the  stag  or  roebuck  would  too  soon  come  up  with 
their  prey,  and  instead  of  a  chase,  would  only  furnish 
an  engagement. 

When  the  boar  is  roused,  he  goes  slowly  forward, 
not  much  afraid,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  his 
pursuers.  He  frequently  turns  round,  stops  till  the 
hounds  come  up,  and  attempts  to  attack  them;  but  as 
these  are  perfectly  aware  of  their  danger,  they  keep 
off,  and  bay  him  at  a  distance.  After  gazing  at  each 
other  with  equal  animosity,  the  boar  again  goes  for- 
ward, till  at  length  he  becomes  perfectly  fatigued,  and 
refuses  to  proceed  any  further.  The  dogs  then  at- 
tempt to  close  in  upon  from  behind,  and  though  many 
of  the  younger  ones  lose  their  lives  in  consequence 
of  their  temerity,  the  others  keep  him  at  bay  till  the 
huntsmen  come  up  and  dispatch  him  with  their 
spears. 

These  animals  are  found  in  afanost  all  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  some  ^f  the 
^Pper  parts  of  Africa. 

hi  former  times,  the  wild  boar  was  a  native  of 
Britain,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  NcH^val  Ddar,  the 
fetnous  Welsh  legislator,  who  permitted  his  grand 
^untsman  to  chase  that  animal  from  the  middle  of  No«- 
^tfafie*  to  the  beginning  of  Dteember..  ?  ^  .  -f . 
/Ml^lliam  the  Conqueror  ats6  punished  flweh  miVn^ 
^vieted  of '  kniing  the  Wild  boarih  hia/ibrestf  19^ 
.tte!68&  of  their  cfyes*  '  ^ '      ..  /     •    -  .      ,  mo 
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THE   SOW. 

The  oommon  or  domestic  hog  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  very  harfuless  aoimal.     He  lives  for  the  chief  part 
on  v^etables,  yet  can  devour  the  most  putresoent 
caroase&     He  is,  howev^,  generally  supposed  much 
more  indelicate  than  he  i&  really.  •  He  selects,  at  least 
the  plants  of  his  choice,  with  equal  sagacity  and  nice- 
ness»  and  is  never  poisoned  like  some  other  animals 
by  mistaking  noxious  for  wholesome  food.     No  animal 
has  a  greater  sympathy  for  those  of  his  own  kind. 
The  moment  one  of  them  gives  a  signal^  all  within 
hearing  rush  to  Ins  assistance.    They  have  been  known 
to  gather  round  a  dog  that  teased  them  and  kiU  him 
on  the  spot ;  and  if  a  male  and  female  be  inclosed  ina 
stye  when  young,  and  be  afterwards  separated,  the 
female  will  decline  from  the  instant  her  companion  is 
removed,  and  will  probably  die  of  a  broken  heart. 

In  the  island  of  Minorca,  hogs  are  converted  into 
beasts  of  draught ;  a  cow,,  a  sow,  and  two  young  horses, 
have  been  there  seen  yoked  together,  and  of  the  foor 
the  sow  drew  the  best. 

A  gamekeeper  of  Sir  H.  Mildmay  actually  broke  a 
black  .sow  to  find  game,  and  to  back  and  stand.  Slut, 
which  was  the  name  he  gave  her,  was  rendered  as 
stauneh  as  any  pointer.  After  Sir  Henry's  death  this 
pig  pmrUer  was  sold  by  auction  for  a  very  considerable 
^m  of  mon^y. 

The  hog  is  one  of  those  animals  that  are  doomed  to 
clear  the  earth  of  filth  and  refuse,  and  that  convert  the 
most  nauseous  offals  into  the  richest  nutriment.  The 
thickness  of  his  hide  and  fat  renders  the  hog  almost 
insensible  of  ill  treatment,  and  instances  have. occurred 
of  mice  eating  their  way  into  the  fat  on  the  back  ot 
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one  of  these  animals  without  incommoding  the  crea- 
tare.  Although  naturally  inoffensive,  he  possesses 
powers  which,  when  called  into  action,  render  him  a 
very  formidable  enemy.  He  is,  however,  stupid,  in- 
active, and  drowsy ;  and  nothing  but  the  calls  of  appe- 
tite interrupt  his  repose,  to  which  he  always  returns  as 
soon  as  these  are  satisfied. 

The  female  goes  four  months  with  young,  and  has 
numerous  litters,  from  eight  to  fifteen  at  a  time,  and 
sometimes  even  twenty.  These  animals  live  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Swine,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are  subject  to  va- 
noiis  diseases,  although  not  so  frequently ;  nor  are  their 
maladies  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences.  Swine 
are  frequently  troubled  with  lice  or  ticks,  hence  their 
desire  to  wallow  and  roll  in  miry  places  and  bogs ;  as 
soon  as  the  dirt  is  dry  it  will  easily  rub  off,  and  thus 
ihey  are  freed  of  the  vermin ;  at  the  same  time  lying 
down  in  such  places  cools  their  bodies,  for  no  animals 
have  such  a  hot  constitution  as  swine.  Dirt,  however, 
is  by  no  means  good  or  wholesome  for  them,  nor  do 
they  fatten  so  freely  when  pent  up  closely  in  a  stye, 
and  allowed  to  wallow  constantly  in  their  own  dung : 
hence  the  chief  cause  of  disease. 

One  instance  of  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is,  that  they 
have  been  known  to  fatten  much  quicker  and  better  in 
cool,  moist,  and  shady  woods,  and  where  much  food 
was  not  vbiiAe  than*  in  hot  indosures ;  although  a 
quantity  of  food  has  been  given  them  with  the  trouble 
of  sebking  it.  Consequently  no  food  of  a  heating  na- 
Ufre' should  be  given  them  in  any  abundance,  and  at 
all  times  they  should  have*  free  access  to  water. 
■ 'The  general  symptoms  of  illness  with  swine,  is  a 
iuHi  heavy  look,  their  ears  hang  listlessly  down,  and 
aUatrpetrte  leaves  them,  nor  does  it  return  till  they 
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are  perfectly  well  again;  xinhealthiness  in  these 
animals  may  be  discovered  by  drawing  the  hand  over 
the  bristles  in  an  opposite  direction  to  their  growth ; 
if  the  roots  be  white  and  clean  the  pig  is  sound,  but 
if  the  skin  is  speckled  with  a  reddish  cast^  he  is  on- 
healthy. 


THE  MEASLES 

« 

Is  discovered  by  looking  under  the  tongue,  where  a 
quantity  of  small  black  blisters  are  found;  con- 
siderable weakness  in  the  hind-legs  exist,  and  the  flesh 
is  spotted  with  red. 

Give  the  following  dose  : — 
Crude  Antimony,  (powdered)      -     1  ounce, 
mixed  in  a  little  water  or  wash,  then  keep  him  in  the 
stye  from  three  to  four  hours.     If  this  does  not  efiect 
a  cure  repeat  the  dose. 

Brimstone  in  the  pig's  wash  is  esteemed  very  ex- 
cellent. 


SOBE3  AND  OBAGK£D.  fiAR&        . 

The  udder  of  a  sew  is  subject  ^ttiioes  tD':^aBdriir 
swellings.  Camphorated  saturnine  i  washes  -^iTnoiait*' 
ments  may"  be  used  in  such  cases.  >  Half  %  diadini 
of  oalomel  may  bo  adminktttod  oosasipodlyjtitt/ibi 
sweUing  has  subsided.-  Cracked  <a£s^  and  othersoM 
of  the  same  descnpticm,  may  be  robbfid  with  mtaniiM 
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msktment  Cracked  ears,  however,  only  occur  in  very 
hot  weather.  Swellings  on  the  throat  from  eating 
acorns  must  be  lanced  and  anointed  with  lard. 


OF  SOWS  AND  BOARS  FOR  BREEDING. 

So^s  that  have  been  kept  at  the  teat  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  also  occasionally  well  fed,  will  be  fit 
for  the  boar  at  eight  or  nine  months  old ;  and  if  they 
are  kept  dean,  and  in  tolerable  condition,  they  will 
produce  three  litters  of  pigs  in  a  year.  The  usual 
time,  however,  of  putting  a  sow  to  the  boar,  is  in  the 
twelfth  month,  and  then  she  has  acquired  that  strength 
and  vigour  which  is  necessary  in  every  animal  for  the 
procreation  of  a  healthy  stock. 

The  boar,  although  he  is  capable  of  serving  a  sow 
at  six  months  old,  should  not  be  allowed  to  couple  till 
he  has  attained  his  ordinary  growth,  which  will  not  be 
earlier  than  a  year. 

Sows  which  have  been  put  to  the  boar  very  early, 
do  not  continue  to  breed  long ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  had  litters  for  seven  years,  when  the 
number  at  each  time  of  farrowing  has  not  been  very 
great.  The  smaller  breed  of  sows  generally  produce 
the  earliest  Utters,  as  w^Il  as  the  most  numerous. 

Most  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  bearing 
Imisdm fyom  Novembei^  till  the  close  of  March  or  the 
htgtnniiig  of  April. 

^^itlatnot  always  proper  to  put  the  sow  to  the.  boar 
ati^ry  btteamifig ;  for  tiiree  litters  evfirj  year  would 
take  aivay  too  much  nourishment,  and  eadi  sucoeediiig 

be  weaker,  and  profaaUy  more  uohealtby 
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than  the  fiist.  Many  fitrmers,  however,  kill  Hm 
sows  after  a  few  litters,  which  should  not  be  the  case 
if  she  continue  to  rear  them  with  safety.  Every  sow 
should  be  placed  in  a  separate  stye  as  pregnancy  ad- 
vances ;  by  these  means  the  belly  is  less  liable  to  be 
hurt,  and  at  the  time  of  falling  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  devoured.  Eight  weeks  is  the  usual  time  of 
weaning. 


ON  BEARING  AND  FATTENING  PIGS. 

Young  pigs  should  be  fed  much  better  than  store 
pigs.  Vegetables  are  very  good  for  them,  and  wash 
should  be  administered  at  Hie  least  twice  a  day ;  thk 
last  is  best  made  with  meal  and  the  liquor  or  water  in 
which  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  have  been  boiled ;  where 
there  is  an  extensive  dairy  great  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  mixing  milk  with  their  food.  Oats  have  be^ 
strongly  recommended.  Pea-soup  is  a  very  exceUeat 
consistency  for  young  hogs  ;  this  is  made  by  boiling 
six  pecks  of  peas  in  about  fifty  or  sixty  gallons  of 
water,  until  the  peas  have  become  a  thick  fluid.  After 
harvest,  pigs  may  be  very  advantageously  turned  into 
the  fields ;  and  if  a  wood  is  at  hand,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  acorns  will  be  found  very  nourishing.  Carrots 
and  boiled  potatoes  mixed  in  hay^-tea  will  be  found 
oot  only  conducive  to  health,  but  promote  the  growth 
of  pigs. 

The  principal  time  for  feittening  pigs  is  in  October ; 
February  or  March  is  also  a  period  for  this  business, 
biit  not  held  in  such  estimation  as  the  former.  The 
food  leconmiended  in  this  process  is  of  a  farinaceous 
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nature  which  is  hest  mixed  with  nulk.  Nothing  will 
fatten  pigs  quicker  than  malt-barley  given  whole.  Po-^ 
tatoes  and  acorns  are  nearly  as  beneficial.  But  no 
pigs  can  be  so  well  fed  or  &ttened  as  on  premises  where 
the  dairy  is  extensive.  Butter-milk,  skimmed  milki 
and  barley-meal,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  peas  or 
beans,  are  more  useful  than  any  other  food :  such  diet 
does  not  disturb  digestion,  and  produces  very  healthy 
meat.  Distilleries  are  also  excellent  places  for  fatten- 
ing hogs. 


8  e 
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DOGS. 


Thb  next  subject  to  which  we  must  turn  our  attentiojDi 
and  though  it  has  come  the  last  under  our  considera- 
tion, is  by  no  means  the  least  important,  is  the  various 
diseases  of  dogs,  their  different  classifications,  and  in- 
quiry into  their  nature  and  utility. 

In  a  wild  state,  dogs  are  not  very  abimdant  at  the 
present  day ;  these  being  generally  found  in  America 
and  Africa ;  but  being  possessed  of  considerable  cou- 
rage, and  having  a  natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  they 
are  rendered  very  troublesome  and  formidable  oppo- 
nents to  all  inhabitants  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  resorts. 

In  a  domesticated  state  how  very  materially  is  this 
animal's  nature  altered  1  the  friend  and  companioa 
of  man ;  Uke  the  horse,  he  becomes  universally  es- 
teemed and  sought  after ;  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
quadrupeds,  and  yielding  to  none  in  dociUty  and  speed ; 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  possessing  great  strength ;  in 
form,  both  beautiful  and  noble,  and  surpassing  all 
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on  in.  ^v*citt.  and  tliat  JJXvalwWe-  gift  q|  »  u*- 
Tt^^^^ibove  all,  but  Uttle  inferior  t«  tfee 
^  rt^  m  its  testimony  of  gratitude  ajdameer^y- 
Cto  Bor  friend  nor  fee,  althou^  genen^Uy 
Sed  by  the  gnrtuitous  .*^vo^^  .'^^^ 
1  rnindfal  of  undeserred  injuries ;  the  firrt  beaver 
men,»,e«  with  affection,  and  the  Utt^  W  qmeWy 
S      Ever  zealous  in  his  master's  cause    he 

t;^flinch  in  the  hour  of  ^J^^'.^^^.^ ^^^ 
fend  him.  and  is  never  found  deficient  "^  the  trust 
osed  in  kirn,  keepmg  a  vig^t  eye  over  ^  pro- 

^  '^  }-  ^1  r  l^^pher?^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

M  sport  could  derive  n^t^r  bene^  ^^^^^^ 
ithout  this  compamon :  and  m  °^a^  p    ^^^j^^gat- 

JlSrto^d"  unable  »  U^.  <"  V^oc<^t-^ 
irithout  the  assistance  of  dogs. 


r 


GENERAL.  HABITS,  Ik. 


I »™.  sleep  but  Utae ;  «.d  donng  ^^^fj^^ 

mu8  <1  by  noise  as  if  '°J J%  ^,    „„te.     They 
faping,  their  ^'^^i::^;Z.My  hang  fte 

T  ^^TaTVI    ^eto  dung  and  urine  are 
tongue  out  of  the  nioum.  .  ji,a  as  if  con- 

Srcrnr^enr^aves^iouttuig  teeth  in  both 
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the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  pointed,  and  longer  at 
the  sides  than  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth ;  qext  com^ 
four  canine  teeth,  one  on  each  side,  above  and  below ; 
after  which  come  the  six  grimders.  Till  a  year  olfl 
they  crouch  their  hinder  parts  to  pass  their  urine, 
after  which  period  they  raise  one  leg  and  emit  it  side- 
ways; and  whenever  they  pass  a  place  where  a  dog  has 
lately  performed  this  Amotion,  they  seldom  fail  to  da 
the  same. 


rHE  BULL-DOG. 

This  animal  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  species, 
and  derives  his  name  from  a  natural  antipathy  he  bean 
to  the  bull,  and  was  formerly  in  great  requisition  when 
that  cruel  sport  of  bull-baiting  was  in  vogue.     He  is, 
probably,  the  most  courageous  animal  in  the  world,.and 
bears  a  most  terrific  appearance.   He  is  low  in  stature, 
but  ren^s^kably  strong  stnd  muscular ;  the  head  is  short, 
the  forehead  wide,  the  nostril  distended,  and  the  pnv 
jection  of  the  under  jaw  beyond  the  upper  gives  a  pe- 
culiar ferocity  of  aspect ;    the  whole    countenance 
exhibits  a  suspicious  and  designing  leer ;  but  in  a  state 
of  domestication  he  is  t^sually  inoffensive  unless  pro- 
voked and  irritated.    The  race  is  peculiar  to  Ghreat 
Britain,  but  it  is  not  now  neither  numerous,  nor  j$ 
such  care  taken  as  formerly  to  propagate  the  thorough^- 
bred  breed;  those  of  the  brindled  kind  are  looked 
upon  as  the  best.     This  animal  never  barks  until  he 
has  bitten,  and  once  excited  or  urged  by  his  madter, 
no  pain  or  punishment  will  prevent  him  obtaining  bis 
ptids. 
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The  valour  of  this  dog  in  attacking  the  huH,  the 
ferocity  he  displays  in  the  encounter,  and  the  uncon* 
querable  and  determined  obstinacy  with  which  he  per- 
severes in  maintaining  his  hold,  are  truly  astonishing. 

Many  years  ago,  when  bull-baiting  formed  a  very 
fitvourite  amusement  for  Englishmen  in  holiday-times, 
in  one  of  the  northern  counties,  a  young  man,  con- 
fident of  the  courage  of  his  dog,  laid  some  trifling 
wager  that  he  would,  at  separate  times,  cut  off  the 
animal's  feet,  and  that  after  each  amputation  the  dog 
would  attack  the  bull.  The  barbarous  experiment  was 
allowed  and  tried,  and  the  dog  horribly  mutilated  and 
pained  as  he  was,  continued  to  attack  and  seize  the 
bull  with  unabated  ferocity  and  eagerness. 

Of  the  true  and  genuine  breed,  there  are  not  many 
now  to  be  found.  It  was  supposed  that  two  of  these 
dogs  let  loose  at  once  were  a  match  for  a  buU,  three 
for  a  bear,  and  four  for  a  lion. 


THE  MASTIFF, 

This  breed  of  dogs  was  early  celebrated ;  and  mention 
is  made  of  them  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  being 
noted  for  their  ferocity  and  innate  courage. 

It  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  generally  used 
as  a  watch-dog,  which  duty  it  performs,  not  only  with 
uncommon  fidelity,  but  frequently  displays  considerable 
judgment. 

Their  ferocity  is  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  the  degree  of  restraint  in  which  they  are  kept ;  such 
as  are  constantly  chained  being  dangerous  to  approach, 
To  their  masters,  however,  they  are  both  mild  in  their 
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maimersi  md  grateful  and  solicitous  for  eveif  lU 
teoition. 

Some  of  these  animals  will  allfKW  a  stranger  to  oQiae 
into  the  prmiises  they  are  appointed  to  w^tch  w^, 
and  will  go  peaceably  along  with  him  throiJ^h  every 
portion  of  them»  so  long  as  he  touches  nothing ;  bA 
the  moment  he  attempts  to  lay  hold  of  any  qf  the  piOH 
perty,  the  animal  informs  him^  first,  by  a  g^itle  gr(ywt 
ing ;  and  if  that  prove  iuelSectual,  by  harsher  meaas. 

At  night  they  are  particularly  watchful,  and  it  19 
dmgerous  to  approach  them  unless  well  known,  mi 
even  then  not  always,  as  the  following  will  test^  :-— 

A  very  large  mastiff  was  kept  by  Sir  H.  Lee  Qi 
Ditchley,  Oxfordshire,  the  ancestor  of  the  hite  eails 
of  litchfield.  This  dog  never  received  any  partictdar 
landness  or  attention  from  his  master,  and  was  kept 
solely  to  guard  the  house  and  jrard. 

One  night  Sir  Harry  retired  to  his  chamber  attended 
by  his  favourite  valet,  who  was  an  Italian,  when  the 
mastiff  followed  them  up  the  stairs,  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, never  having  been  known  to  do  the  like 
before.  To  his  master's  astonishment,  the  dog  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  bed-room  door,  and  being  deemed 
an  intruder,  he  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  driven 
away ;  this  being  done,  and  the  door  shut,  the  animal 
began  to  paw  and  scratch  violently  at  the  door,  and 
howled  loudly  for  admission.  The  servant  was  di- 
rected to  turn  him  away  again,  but  the  dog  was  not  to 
be  discouraged,  and  he  returned  again,  and  appeared 
more  importunate  than  before. 

The  apparent  obstinacy  of  the  animal  wearied  Sir 
Harry,  who  was  astonished  beyond  measure  that  the 
dog  should  display  so  much  fondness  for  the  society 
of  a  master  who  had  never  shown  him  the  slightest 
kindness,  and  desiring  to  retire  to  rest,  he  ordered  tb? 
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Mi-'^nttd  open  the  docw:,  whidi  done,  the  inastiflT, 
with  a  significant  wag  of  the  tail,  and  a  mikigted  look 
if  l£Sectk>n  atnd  gratyK^on,  qmetly  widked  in,  and 
fdi^wling  under  the  bed,  laid  himself  down,  .as  if  de- 
4&!H>ti8  of  ^taking  up  his  night's  quarters  there. 

To  save  further  annoyance,  not  from  aay  par^sdity 
for  the  dog's  company.  Sir  Harry  granted  the  desired 
indulgence.      The  vsdet  retired,   and   all  was   quiet. 
After  several  hours,  the  chamber-door  opened,  and  a 
person  was  heard  gently  stepping  across  the  room. 
Sir  Harry,  waking  from  his  sleep,  epoke,  and  the  dog 
immediately  rushing  from  his  covert,  sprung  upon  the 
iiAnider,  and  seizing  'him,  fixed  him  ^o  the  sport.    The 
aflarm  Was  given  and  a  light  procured,  and  tttfe  person 
thus  rivetted  to  the  floor  was  discovered  to  be  the 
fevourite  valet,  who,  as  soon  as  the  dog  Wd»  removed, 
and  he  had  recovered  fifom  hfe  fright,  began  to  apo- 
logise for  iiie  intrusion,  and  gave  some  plausiMe  pre- 
text  for  his  unwonted  appeai^Uce ;    eu^icio^,  bow- 
ever,  "being  aroused  in  Sir  Haity's  mind,  he  re*)lved 
t6  investigate  the  business  further  by  vefersing  the 
subject  to  a  magistrate. 

The  perfidious  Italian,  alt^rnatdy  tewrified  by  .the 
dread  of  punisbment,  and  sbothed  by  the  hopes  of  par- 
<Ion,  at  length  confessed  that  it  was  his  intenlnon  to 
murder  his  ma^er,  and  then  to  rob  the  iioase.  This 
diabolical  design  was  frustrated  (solely  by  tli^insittnctive 
attachment  of  the  dog  to  his  mastei:,  whicb  seems  to 
fcave  been  directed  on  this  occasion  by  aa  interfevenoe 
of  Providence.  How  else  could  he  have  iBfuncled  to 
submit  to  ii^ury  and  instilt  for  his  weU-meairt  services, 
Wd  finally  to  seize  and  detain  apeMon,  who,  it  is ;pro. 
l)^ble,  had  sihown  him  More  IdndneBs  than  his  owner 
hkfl  ever  done-l^  A  full-lengtJh  picture  of  Sir  Harry, 
^{<!h^ftie  ma^Jff  by  his  side,  and  the  worda,  "  more 
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faithful  than  favoured/'  is  still  preserved  among  the 
family  pictures. 

The  mastiff  surpasses  the  bull-dog  in  size»  height, 
bone,  and  strength,  and  always  barks  before  he  bites ; 
his  ears  are  pendulous,  his  countenance  commanding, 
and  his  eyes  fiercely  expressive. 


THE  BLOOD-HOUND.    . 

This  race  of  dogs  were  once  held  in  the  higheBt  repute 
on  account  of  their  extreme  ferodty  and  the  pecidiar 
keenness  of  their  scent.  The  thorougfa^bred  blood* 
hound  is  superior  to  every  other  species  of  hound  iB 
size,  strength,  and  courage;  he  was  sometimes,  al- 
though rarely,  employed  in  the  discovering  of  game 
that  had  escaped  the  mark  or  vigilance  at  the  hunter; 
but  he  was  chiefly  esteemed  for  the  certainty  with 
which  he  would  scent  the  footsteps  of  man,  even  to 
the  greatest  distances. 

The  genuine  breed  possess  an  extraordinary  sub^ 
stantial  and  muscular  form,  a  wide  forehead,  gradually 
narrowing  towards  the  nose,  an  expressive  counted 
nance,  expansive  nostrils,  ears  of  large  dimensions, 
but  soft  And  pendulous,  broad  at  the  base,  and  taper- 
ing towards  the  tip,  the  tail  long,  with  an  erective  curve, 
particularly  when  in  pursuit,  and  the  voice  very  load 
and  deep. 

This  breed  is  still  preserved  in  great  p^eetion  ii 
Spain  and  Cuba,  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indicfl, 
the  natives  of  these  last  places  having  been  hunted 
down,  and  finally  exterminated,  by  means  of  these  ani*- 
mals ;  the  inhumanity;  injustice,  smd  omelty  practised 
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in  the  Maroons  wars,  Where  they  were  called  into  ac* 
tioB,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  from  their  mountain 
fibstneases,  are  horrers  at  which  the  feeling  mind  would 
shudder* 

Blood-hounds  were  formerly  used  in  certain  dis- 
tricts lying  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  were 
much  infested  by  robbers  and  murderers,  and  a  tax 
was  laid  on  the  inhabitants  for  keeping  and  maintain* 
ing  a  certain  number  of  these  animals.     But  as  the 
arm  of  justice  is  now  extended  over  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  now  no  secret  recesses  where 
viilany  can  lie  concealed,  their  services  are  happily 
become  unnecessary ;  at  that  time  too  deer-stealing  wdl 
a  very  prevalent  crime,  and  the  forest  and  the  park- 
keepers  were  chiefly  employed  in  perpetual  watching 
and  nocturnal  warfare,  in  whieh  they  were  materially 
assisted  by  the  Uood-hound. 

Some  few  are  still  to  be  found  in  this  countay ;  but 
the  finest  and  most  ferocious  come  from  the  Mcmillas 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  from  Cuba  in  tlie  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Boyle  informs  us,  that  a  person  of  quality,  to 
make  trial  whether  a  young  blood-hound  was  w^  in- 
structed, caused  one  of  his  servants  to  walk  to  a  town 
four  miles  off,  and  then  to  a  market-town  three  miles 
from  thence.    The  dog,  without  seeing  the  raim  he 
was  to  pursue,  followed  him  by  the  scent  to  the  above 
mentioned  places,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  €€ 
market  people  that  went  along  the  same  road,  and 
of  travellers  who  had  occasion  to  cross  it ;  and  whea 
he  came  to  the  chief  market-town,  he  passed  through 
the  streets  without  taking  notice  of  any  of  the  people 
there,  and  ceased  not  tUl  he  had  gone  to  the  house 
where  the  man  he  sought  had  rested  himself,  and 
where  he  found  him  in  an  upper  room,  to  the  wonder 

3  H 
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of  thaw  who  had  aoconapanied  him  ia  the  pmrait 
Thfise  hounds  are  ea»ly  taught,  and  wwf  tractable 
frith  those  to  whom  they  are  known. 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

This  animal,  which  came  origiaaUy  from  the  island 
wlii^Qce  it  derives  its  name>  has  a  remarkably  pleasing 
coantenanoe,  is  exceedingly  docile,  and  of  great  size 
and  sagacity.  The  feet  of  this  dog  are  more  palmated 
than  usual,  which  structure  enables  it  to  swim  very 
fast,  to  dive  easily,  and  to  bring  up  any  thing  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

The  sagacity  of  this  animal  has  long  been  noted,  a 
cemarkaUe  iiistanoe  is  quoted  by  many  authors. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  gentleman  nanoLed 
Aubrey  de  Montidier,  while  taking  a  solitary  waUc  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  was  murdered  and  buried 
under  a  tree :  his  dog,  which  he  had  left  at  home,  went 
out  at  night  to  search  for  his  master,  and  discovered 
his  grave  in  the  forest ;  having  remained  some  days 
^m  the  spot,  bis  hmiger  compelled  him  to  return  to 
the  ciiy.     He  hastened  to  the  Chevalier  Ardilliers,  a 
ftiend  of  the  deceased ;  and  by  his  melancholy  howl- 
i9g»  gave  him  to  understand  that  their  common  friend 
was  no  longer  in  existence.    Ardilliers  offered  the  dog 
£mk1,  and  endeavoured  to  quiet  him  by  caresses,  but 
tha  distressed  animal  c^tinued  to  howl,  licked  his 
fast,  and  laying  ]K>kl  of  fajs  coat  puUed  him  towards 
Hm  door.    ArdUliers  4|t  length  resolved  to  fallow  him: 
the  do^  led  him  irom  sisreet  tp  street,  and  conducted 
him  fsom  the  citv  to  a  large  oak  in  the  forest,  where 
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began  to  howl  louder,  and  scratch  the  earth  with 
%ns  feet.  Aubry's  friend  surveyed  the  spot  with  me- 
lancholy foreboding,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  dig 
up  the  earth ;  in  a  little  time  he  discovered  the  body 
of  his  friend.  Some  time  after  the  dog  accidentally 
met  the  murderer  of  his  master ;  he  rushed  upon  him, 
iMurkedy  and  attacked  him  with  so  much  fury,  that  the 
spectators  could  not  without  difficulty  extricate  him : 
the  same  circumstance  occurred  several  times.  The 
fttithful  animal,  which  was  in  general  as  quiet  as  a 
femb,  became  like  a  raging  tiger  every  time  he  saw 
this  person. 

This  circumstance  excited  great  astonishment^  and 
Bome  suspicions  having  arisen,  it  was  remembered  that 
this  man,  (the  Chevalier  de  Maquer),  on  several  occa- 
sions had  betrayed  symptoms  of  enmity  to  Aubry ; 
and  several  other  circumstances  combining,  the  evi- 
dence was  brought  almost  to  a  certainty.     The  king 
hearing  of  the  aflfair,  was  desirous  of  being  convinced 
with  his  own  eyes  whether  the  dog  was  in  the  right, 
and  that  the  animal  which  fawned  upon  every  body 
else,  attacked  Maquer  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him. 
At  that  period  it  was  customary,  when  the  evidence 
was  not  decisive,  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  accused 
by  single  combat.     A  time  and  place  was  therefore 
appointed ;  the  Chevalier  entered  the  lists  armed  with* 
a  lance ;  the  dog  was  let  loose,  and  a  most  dreadftrf 
contest  took  place.     The  chevalier  made  a  thi'ust,  but* 
the  dog  springing  aside,  seized  him  by  the  throat;  ind 
threw  him  down.      The  villain  now  confessed  filrf 
crime ;  and  the  king,  that  the  remembrance  of  flie? 
faithful  animal  should  be  transmitted  to  potat^ritf} 
caused  to  be  erected  to  him,  in  the  forest  where  ftfe? 
murder  was  committed^  a  marble  mtmument«  wHb  tike 
following  inscription :— 
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''  Bhish,  hard-^heartod  wretch !  an  irrational  mml 
miows  and  loyes  gratitude;,  and  thou,  perpetiatar 
oi  crimeay  in  the  moment  of  guilt,  be  afraid  of  thine 
own  shadow." 

In  the  month  of  December,  1803,  as  a  gentlemtta 
^^^^  going  along  the  path  that  leads  from  Kenningtoa 
CommcNi  to  Camheiiwell, .  and  which  stood  betweea 
two  ditches,  he  observed  several  children  playing  at  a 
distance,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  perceived  one 
of  them.  &11  into  the  ditch ;.  he.  hastened  to.  the  spot, 
accompanied  by  a  Newfoundland  dog  he  had  with  him; 
the  sagacious  animal  no  sooner  perceived  the-  child 
struggling  ii^  the  water,  than  he  plunged  in,  and 
seizii^  her  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  brought  b^  ^th 
some  difficulty  to  the  aide  of  the  footpath ;  when  with 
the  assistance  of  his  master  she  was  diawn  oiit»^  vidi^ 
out  sustaining  any  other  injury  than  a  violent  retching, 
occasioned  by  the  stagnant  water  she  had  swallowed^ 
and  which  was  of  so  foul  a  nature  that  it  would  ha?e 
caused  almost  inunediate  suffocatia*^ 


THE  SIBERIAN,  OR  WOLF  DOG. 

This  animal  is  found  an  inhabitant  of  the  North ;  and 
is  especialiy  used  by'  the  inhabitants  near  the  Arctic 
Circle  ior  purposes  of  draught  instead  of  the  horse. 

In  Kamptachatka  is  found  the  finest  breed;  tbqf 
possess  remarkable  strength,  and  five  of  them  when 
harnessed  will  draw  a  sledge  contfidning  three  per- 
sons with  asm^ll  quantity  of  luggags.  The  method  pf 
using  th^m  is  i^  foUowfi :  they  are  yoked  two  aad  tW9 
together,  the  fifth  actbie  as  leader,  and  will  occasional 
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perform  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  mfles  in 
three  days  and  a  half.  If  the  leader  k  steady  and 
doeile,  he  k  rendered  very  valuable,  and  often  pro- 
duces the  sum  of  ten  pounck  when  sold. 

The  deep  snow  over  which  these  dogs  have  to  pass, 
and  the  terrible  storms  they  are  compelled  at  times  to 
encounter  whea  their  master  cannot  see  the  path,  nor 
even  keep  hk  eyts  open,  and  the  animak  scarcely  ever 
mksing  their  way,  render  them  invaluable,  where  horses 
would  he  quite  useless.  In  times  when  it  k  found  im- 
practicable to  proceed^  the  dogs  will  lie  ground  their 
master  and  keep  him  warm,  at  the  same  time  defend^, 
mg  him  from  all  danger. 

The  Greenland-dog  k  something  of  the  same  species, 
approaching  to  the  wolf;  but  are  generally  wJiite  with 
a  black  fyce  i  sometimes  they  are  piebald.. 


THE  POX-HOUNIX 

Tsue  k  a  ncce  of  doga  to  which  great  attention  has 
been  paid  in  the  rearing  during  many  years ;  and  after 
a  variety  of  crossing  and  re-crossing,  it  k  supposed  to 
have  arrived  at  perfection.  There  are  certain  points 
ess^itkl  to  thk  breed ;  the  legs  should  be  very  straight, 
the  feet  round,  but  not  too  large,  the  shoulders  thrown 
back,  the  chest  deep,  the  breast  tcderably  wide,  the 
head  small,  the  back  broad^  the  neck  thin,  the  tail 
thick  and  bushy,  and  a  perfect  symmetery  in  the 
whole  body.. 

Fox-hunting  for  years  has  been  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  this  country ;  and  thk  doubtless  has  tended 
fe  our  surpasMig  our  continental  neighbours  in  the 
breed  of  both  hifliters  and  hounds. 
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This  sport  has  been  admirably  deacrfted  by  Ur. 
Beckfordi  from  whom  we  shall  quote : — 

''  The  hoar  in  the  morning  most  fayoorable  to  the 
diversion  is  certadnly  an  early  one.  The  hounds  shoidd 
be  at  the  cover  at  sun-rising. 

"  D^igfatfol 


Where  all  aroimd  in  gw,  men,  hones,  dag^; 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  oniTersal  yjj. 

Now  let  your  huntsman  throw  in  his  hounds  as  quietly 
as  he  can,  and  kt  two  whippers-in  ke^  wide  of  him 
on  either  hand,  so  that  a  single  hound  may  not  escape 
them ;  let  them  be  attentive  to  his  halloo,  and  be  ready 
to  encourage  or  rate,  as  that  directs :  he  will,  of 
coarse,  draw  up  the  wind.  Now,  if  you  can  keep 
your  brother  sportsmen  in  order,  and  put  anydis^ 
cretion  into  them,  you  are  in  luck ;  they  more  fre- 
quently do  harm  than  good :  if  it  be  possible,  per- 
suade those  who  wish  to  halloo  the  fox  ott,  to  stand 
quite  under  the  cover  side,  and  on  no  account  to  halloo 
him  too  soon ;  if  they  do,  he  most  certainly  will  turn 
bade  agsin :  could  you  entice  them  all  into  the  coveiv 
your  sport  would,  in  all  probability,  not  be  the  worse 
fer  it. 

'*  How  well  the  hounds  spread  the  cover  t  Tb'a' 
huntsman  you  see  is  quite  deserted,  and  Ins  horse, 
which  so  lately  had  a  crpwd  at  his  heek,  has  not  now 
eioe  attendant  left.  How  steadily  they  4sem\  you 
hear  not  a  single  hound ;  yet  none  are  idfe.  Is  not 
this  better  than  to  be  subject  to  continual  disap^ 
pointment  from  the  eternal  babbUng  of  QAstertf 
hotBlds?  V 


See!  how  they  nmge. 


T 


aU» 


Dispersed,  how  hosilr^B  way  an4  thai    • 
They  cross,  examining,  with  oarieus  noMii 
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bok  lihalf  hamft*    Ovkl  imtiMdnigllMr 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry» 
More  nobly  full  and  swelled  with  every  moatb, 

**  How  musical  their  tongues  !  Now,  as  they  get 
nearer  to  him,  how  the  chorus  fills !  Hark !  he  is 
found.  Now  where  are  all  your  sorrows,  and  your 
cares,  ye  gloomy  souls  ?— or  where  your  pains  and 
aches,  ye  complaining  ones  ? — one  halloo  has  dispelled 
them  all  1  What  a  crash  they  make !  and  echo  seem- 
ingly takes  pleasure  to  repeat  the  sound.  The  aston- 
ished traveller  forsakes  his  road,  lured  by  its  melody ; 
the  listening  ploughman  now  stops  his  plough ;  and 
every  distant  shepherd  neglects  his  flock,  and  runs  to 
see  him  break.  What  joy ! — ^what  eagerness  in  every 
heel 

How  happy  art  thou,  man,  when  thou^rt  no  more 
Thyself !  when  all  the  pangs  that  grind  thj  soul, 
In  rapture,  and  in  sweet  oblivion  lost. 
Yield  a  short  interval  and  ease  from  pain  ! 

^'  Mark,  how  he  runs  the  cover's  utmost  limits,  yet 
dares  not  venture  forth  !  the  hounds  are  still  too  near. 
That  check  is  lucky !  now  if  our  friends  head  him 
not,  he  will  soon  be  off.  Hark !  they  halloo — ^by  Jove, 
he's  gone! 

■    I.  Hark !  what  bud  shoots 

Be-echo  through  the  groves  !  he  breaks  away, 
''  Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  fTight.  Each  straggling  hound 

Strains  o*er  the  lawn  to  readb  the  distant  pack. 
Tb  trmmph  all,  and  joy ! 

li^CW  hantsman  ^t  on  vriAh  the  head  hoi»d8  I  the 
whipper-m  will  bring  on  the  others  after  you :  kaep 
an  attentive  eye  on  the  leading  hounds,  that  should 
the  scent  fail  themi  you  may  know  at  kMt  how  ftr 
they  brought  it. 
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"Mind  GuUaper  how  he  leads  them!  It  isdiflkylt 
to  distingaish  which  is  first,  they  run  in  such  style ! 
yetAeis  the  foremost  hound.  The  goodness  of  his 
nose  is  not  less  excellent  than  his  speed!  How  he 
carries  the  scent  1 — ^and  when  he  loses  it,  see  how 
eagerly  he  flings  to  recoyer  it  agam !  There— now 
he's  at  head  again !  See  how  they  top  the  hedge]— 
now,  how  they  mount  the  hill ! — Observe  what  a  head 
they  carry !  and  show  me  if  you  can,  one  shuffler  or 
skirter  amongst  them  all ;  are  they  not  like  a  parcel 
of  brave  fellows,  who,  when  they  undertake  a  thing, 
determine  to  share  its  fiitigues  and  its  dangers  equally 
amongst  them  ? 


■  Far  o'er  the  rocky  hiUs  we  raage. 
And  dangerous  oar  coarse ;  bat  in  the  braye 
TVne  coarage  nerer  fails.     In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls*  in  Tain  the  ditch 
Wide-gaping  threatens  death.     The  craggy  steeps 
Where  the  poor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  wi^  care. 
And  clings  to  every  twig,  gives  as  no  pain ; 
Bnt  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  falcon  bold 
To  poonce  his  prey.    Then  np  th'  opponent  hill. 
By  the  swift  motion  slang,  we  moont  aloft : 
So  ships  in  winter  seas  now  sliding  sink 
Adown  the  steepy  wave,  then  toss'd  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows*  and  defy  the  storm. 

It  was  then  the  fox  I  saw  as  we  came  down  the  hill: 
those  crows  directed  me  which  way  to  look,  and  the 
sheep  ran  from  him  as  he  passed  along.  The  houndfl 
are  now  on  the  very  spot,  yet  the  sheep  stop  them 
not,  for  they  dash  heyond  them.  Now,  see  with  what 
eagerness  they  cross  the  jdain !  OaUop&r  no  longer 
keeps  lus  place, — Brusher  takes  it  I  see,  how  he  flings 
for  the  scent,  and  how  impetuously  he  runs !  How 
eagerly  he  took  the  lead,  and  haw  he  strives  to  keep 
it !    Yet  Victar  comes  up  apace ! — ^he  reaches  him  ^ 
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See  wlmt  an  excelieat  race  it  is  between  them !  It  is 
doabtful  winch  will  reach  the  coyer  first ! — How 
^ually  they  run  I — how  eagerly  they  strain !  Now, 
Vietor — Vtettn^! — ^Ah !  Brasher ,  yon  are  beat ;  Victar 
first  tops  the  hedge  I  See  there — see,  how  they  all 
'<take  it  in  their  strokes  I — the  hedge  cracks  with  their 
weight,  so  many  jump  at  once  I  Now  hasten  the 
whapper^in  to  the  other  side  of  the  cover ;  he  is  rights 
mnless  he  head  the  fox. 

Ifeav^BS !  what  melodious  strsdns  1  how  beat  our  hearts 
Bi^  with  tomultaovs  joj !  the  loaded  gales 
Bttatfaft  hamony;  and  as  tiia  tttttpstt  drms^ 
From  wood  to  wood«  through  every  dark  recess 
The  forest  thunders,  and  the  mountains  shake. 

Listen  1  tl^e  hounds  havQ.  turned.  They  are  now  in 
two  partSb  The  fox  has  been  headed  back,  and  we 
have  changed  at  last. 

'^'Now,  my  lad,  mind  the  huntsman^s  halloo,  and 
stop  to  those  hounds  which  he  encourages.  He  is 
right ! — ^that  doubtless  is  the  hunted  fox !  Now  they 
are  off  again  I 

Wha^  lengths  we  pass !  where  wiH  the  wand'ring  chaae 
Lead  us  hewildered  ?  smooth  as  swallows  skim 
The  new-shorn  mead*  and  far  more  swift  we  fly. 
See  my  brave  pack ;  how  to  the  head  they  press, 
.     .      Jostling  in  close  array ;  then  more  diflxise 

Obliquely  wheel,  while  from  tiieir  owning  mouths 
The  voilied  Ihcmder  breaks. 

—  „  ,  ,    , .  Look  hack  and  Tjew 


i«  ■ 


The  strange  confusion  of  the  vale  below* 
Where  sore  vexation  reigns; 


V/ 


«•  /. 


— ^ — ; Wd  age  laments 

B(s  vigoitf  speat;  th^idi  plMBp»  bm^ny  youlli 
Ctfnos his mobrow bulk ;  tA finvissoow 
The  short  pyffow^  noe>  he  ^hilom  kenn'd 
With  proud  insulting  leer.     A  chosen  few 
Alone  the  sport  enjoy,  nor  droop  beneath  ' 
TlielrpTeasiftg  f0rl9^.    '  ...... 

3  1 
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"  Ha !  a  check.  Now  for  a  moment's  patience.  We 
press  too  close  npon  the  hounds  ! — ^Huntsman,  stand 
still :  as  yet  they  want  you  not.  How  admirably  they 
spread! — ^how  wide  they  cast!  Is  there  a  single 
hound  that  does  not  try  ?  If  such  an  one  thefe  be, 
he  ne'er  shall  hunt  again.  There,  Trueman  is  on  the 
scent ! — he  feathers,  yet  still  is  doubtful :  'tis  right ! 
how  readily  they  join  him !  See  those  wide-castii^ 
hounds,  how  they  fly  forward  to  recover  the  ground 
they  have  lost !  Mind  Lightning  how  she  dashes ! 
and  MungOy  how  he  works  \  Old  JFVan^,  too,  now 
pushes  forward ;  she  knows  as  well  as  we  the  fox  is 
sinking. 


On !  yet  she  flies,  nor  yields 


To  black  despair.    But  one  loose  more,  and  all 
Hia  wilea  are  Tain.    Haiic  \  through  yon  village  wcm 
The  rattling  damoor  rings.    The  bams,  the  cots. 
And  leafless  elms,  return  the  joyous  sounds. 
Through  ev'ry  homestall,  and  through  ev'ry  yard. 
His  midnight  walks,  panting,  forlorn,  he  flies ; 
—-—-—-—----——-  Th*  unening  hounds 
With  peals  of  echoing  vengeance  dose  pursue. 

"  Huntsman,  at  fault  at  last !  How  far  did  you 
bring  the  scent  ?  Have  the  hounds  made  their  own 
cast? — Now  make  yours.  You  see  that  sheep*dog 
has  been  coursing  the  fox  ! — ^get  forward  with  your 
hounds,  and  make  a  wide  cast. 

"  Hsxk  !  that  halloo  is  indeed  a  lucky  one.  If  we 
can  hold  him  on,  we  may  yet  recover  him ;  for  a  fox, 
so  much  distressed,  must  stop  at  last.  We  now  shaD 
see  if  they  will  hunt,  as  well  as  run ;  for  there  is  but 
little  scent,  and  the  impending  cloud  still  nudkes  that 
little  less.  How  they  enjoy  the  scent !  see  how  busy 
they  all  are,  and  how  each  in  his  turn  prevails. 

"  Huntsman,  be  quiet !    Whilst  the  scent  was  good, 
you  pressed  on  the  hounds ;— it  was  well  done.  Your 


i 
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hoonds  were  afterwards  at  fault ; — ^you  made  your 
cast  with  judgment,  and  lost  no  time.  You  now  must 
let  them  hunt ;  with  such  a  cold  scent  as  this  you  can 
do  no  good.  They  must  do  it  all  themselves.  Lift 
them  now,  and  not  a  hound  will  stop  again.  Ha !  a 
high  road  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  the  tenderest- 
Roded  hound  can  hardly  own  the  scent! — ^Another 
fault  ?  That  man  at  work,  then,  has  headed  back  the 
fox«  Huntsman !  oast  not  your  hounds  now,  you  see 
they  have  overrun  the  scent ;  have  a  little  patience, 
and  let  them,  for  once,  try  back. 

"  We  now  must  give  them  time :  see  where  they 
bend  towards  yonder  furze  brake;  I  wish  he  may 
have  stopped  there.  Mind  that  old  hound,  how  he 
dashes  o'er  the  furze  ;  I  think  he  winds  him.  Now 
for  a  fresh  entapis  :*"^Hark  !  they  halloo  ! — Aye,  there 
he  goes. 

^'  It  is  near  over  with  hiin ;  had  the  hounds  caught 
view  he  must  have  died.  He  will  hardly  reach  the 
cover ; — see  how  they  gain  upon  him  at  every  stroke ! 
It  is  an  admirable  race ;  yet  the  cover  saves  him. 

''  Now  be  quiet,  and  he  cannot  escape  us ;  we  have 
,the  wind  of  the  hounds  and  cannot  be  better 
placed; — ^how  short  he  runs  1 — ^he  is  now  in  the 
very  strongest  part  of  the  cover.  What  a  crash ! 
erery  hound  is  in,  and  every  hound  is  running  for 
lum.  That  was  a  quick  turn  !-^Again,  another !  he's 
put  to  his  last  shifts.  Now  Mischief  is  at  his  heels, 
and  death  is  not  far  off.  Ha  !  they  all  stop  at  once ; 
d  silent,  and  yet'  no  earth  is  open.  li^n  ! — ^now 
they  are  at  him  again.  Did  you  hear  that  hound 
catch  view  ?  they  had  overrun  the  scent,  and  the  fox 
^  down  behind  them.  Now  Reynard  look  to  your- 
sdf.  How  quick  they  all  give  their  tongues' !  Little 
J^eadnought^  how  he  works  him !     How  close  Fen- 
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yeance  pursue  1  how  terribly  she  presses  I — ^It  is  jiiBt 
up  with  him — gods !  what  a  crash  they  make!  tbe 
whole  wood  resounds.  That  turn  was  very  short. 
There — ^now — aye — ^now  they  have    him. — ^Whoo— 

hoop  r 

A  padc  o£  fox-hounds  should  not  be  too  nuooerom ; 
and  to  be  good»  they  must  be  kept  in  ocmstant  em- 
ploy.  Forty  coujde  at  the  most  are  always  sufficient, 
and  these  should  be  taken  into  the  field  about  thiee 
times  a  week.  Too  many  hounds  in  the  field  at  once 
always  spoil  the  sport. 


THE  STAG.HOUND 

Is  a  most  majestic  animal,  and  next  to  the  blood- 
bound,  is  the  most  powerful  of  his  species.  His  wbok 
appearance  is  particularly  dignified  and  majestic,  and 
his  countenance  very  expressive.  They  had  their 
origin  from  the  fox-hound  and  blood-hound.  This 
breed  is  not  very  numerous  at  the  present.  A  striking 
proof  of  the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  tbe  hound  u 
furnished  in  the  following  anecdote : — 

''  Many  years  since,  a  very  large  stag  was  toned 
out  of  Whinfield  Park,  in  the  county  of  Wesbnorehnd, 
and  was  pursued  by  the  hounds,  till  by  fintigae  or  ac- 
cident the  whole  pack  was  thrown  out,  except  tm 
staunch  and  favourite  dogs,  which  continiied  the  dbaae 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  The  stag  returned  to 
the  park  whence  he  set  out ;  and  as  his  last  elbrt, 
leaped  the  wall  and  expired  as  soon  as  he  had  acooia- 
plished  it.  One  of  the  hounds  pursued  him  to  the 
wall ;  but  being  unable  to  get  over,  lay  down,  aad  ri- 
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jMst  immediately  expired ;  the  other  was  also  found 
dead  at  a  little  distance. 

The  length  of  the  chase  was  uncertain ;  but  as  they 
were  seen  at  Redkirks,near  Annan,  in  Scotland,  distance 
by  the  post-road  about  forty-six  miles,  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  circuitous  and  uneven  course  they  might  be 
supposed  to  take  could  not  be  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  To  commemorate  this  fietct,  the 
horns  of  the  stag,  which  were  the  largest  ever  seen  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  were  placed  in  a  tree  of  enor- 
mous size  in  the  park,  afterwards  called  Hart-horn 
Tree.  But  they  have  been  since  removed ;  and  are 
DOW  at  Julian's  bower  in  the  same  county.'' 


THE  GREYHOUND 

Is  the  swiftest  of  the  dog  spedes,  and  his  formation  is 
beautiful,  delicate,  and  majestic ;  having  the  body 
bng,  the  head  neat  and  elongated,  the  teeth  very  white 
and  sharp,  the  ears  little,  the  neck  straight,  the  mouth 
long,  the  breast  full,  the  legs  long  and  straight,  and 
the  ribs  round,  strong,  fuU  of  sinews,  and  taper  about 
the  belly.  He  is  easily  trained  for  the  chase  when 
twelve  months  old,  and  used  generally  to  be  kept  by 
royalty  for  the  purposes  of  field  sports.  The  original 
lUHne  of  this  tribe  was  Graze-hound,  and  at  what  time 
it  was  changed  does  not  appear  clear. 

Ttie  invincible  ardour  and  determined  progress 
of  these  animals  will  surmount  every  obstacle ;  their 
energetic  velocity  in  pursuit  of  game  is  not  to  be 
surpassed ;  and  notwithstanding  their  apparent  natural 
Bimplicity  and  placid  demeanour,  they  will  display  re- 
markable instances  of  fidelity,  sagacity,  and  courage. 
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One  of  this  species,  named  Rajah,  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  in  Hertfordshire,  after  a  very  long  chase,  in 
which  the  hare  had  heen  turned  nearly  a  dozen  times, 
killed  her  single-handed,  but  was  so  completely  tired 
out,  that  he  lay  down  panting  by  her  side,  seemingly 
incapable  of  stirring.  Two  countrymen,  perceiving 
the  situation  of  the  dog,  and  the  master  not  coming 
up,  hoped  to  secure  the  prize ;  but  upon  going  to 
seize  it,  the  greyhound  sprang  up,  took  the  hare  in  his 
mouth,  and  ran  with  it  to  his  master,  the  fellows  pur- 
suing with  stones  and  sticks.  When  he  met  his 
master  he  laid  down  the  hare  at  his  feet,  and  imme- 
diately turning  round,  flew  at  the  men,  but  \r^s  so 
enervated,  that  he  dropped  down  dead ;  by  proper  at- 
tention, however,  he  was  fortunately  restored,  and 
continued  long  a  faithful  servant  of  his  master. 

Greyhounds  should  never  be  fed  with  horse-flesh. 
Sheep's-head  or  other  broth,  mixed  with  biscuit,  is  the 
most  wholesome  food,  and  will  make  them  thrive  wdl 
and  look  healthier  than  any  thing  else. 

It  was  doubted  whether  the  greyhound  possessed 
that  instinctive  sagacity  peculiar  to  many  other  breeds. 
The  following  will  prove  that  he  is  no  ways  d^ 
ficient : — 

Mr.  Moore,  a  resident  at  Windsor  in  Berkshire,  de- 
sired some  of  his  friends  who  lived  in  the  north  of 
England  to  obtain  for  him  a  well-bred  greyhonnd 
His  application  having  proved  successfdl,  the  hound- 
was  conveyed  by  the  wa^on  to  London,  and  thence 
through  various  hands  to  Windsor,  the  place  d  ^ 
destination.  After  a  confinement  of  a  couple  of  days, 
with  every  attention  in  food,  &c.,  the  dog  was  left  «*^ 
liberty,  apparently  satisfied  with  his  situation,  and  the 
caresses  he  received.  The  next  day  he  suddenly  de- 
parted, and  the  gentleman  soon  afterwards  received  « 
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letter,  informiag  him  that  the  greyhound  had  reached 
the  place  of  his  former  residence  in  Yorkshire  before 
the  return  of  the  waggon  by  which  he  was  originally 
sent  to  London. 


THE  TERRIER 

Is  of  the  hound  tribes  and  is  particularly  keen  and  ac« 
tive  m  his  pursuit  of  game,  having  a  natural  and  in- 
stmctive  enmity  with  the  fox,  the  martin,  the  badger, 
the  wild  rabbit,  the  weazel,  the  polecat,  and  the  rat ; 
in  many  instances  he  wages  incessant  war  with  the 
domestic  cat.  In  all  establishments  where  the  fox- 
hound is  kept,  these  animals  are  essentially  necessary 
to  set  the  game  a  foot,  and  generally  follow  in  pursuit, 
being  but  little  inferior  to  any  in  speed. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  terriers ;  the  one  with  short 
legs,  long  back,  and  commonly  of  a  black  or  yellowish 
colour,  mii]^led  with  white ;  the  other  more  sprightly 
in  appearance,  with  a  shorter  body,  and  the  colour 
reddish  brown  or  black. 

The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  cunning 
of  this  animal : — 

A  gentleman  of  Whitmore  in  Staffordshire,  used  to 
go  twice  a  year  to  London ;  and  being  fond  of  exercise, 
generally  performed  the  journey  on  horseback,  accom-. 
panted  most  part  of  the  way  by  a  faithful  little  terrier, 
whidi,  lest  he  might  lose  it  in  town,  he  always  left 
to  the  care  of  his  landlady  at  St.  Alban's ;  and  on  his 
letoni  he  was  sure  to  find  his  little  companion  well 
taken  care  of.  But  on  his  calling  one  time  as  usual 
fofihis  dog,  the  landlady  appeared  before  him  with  a 
voefid  countemoce — 
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"  Alas  I  sir/'  said  she,  ''  your  terrier  is  loit.  Our 
great  house-dog  and  he  had  a  quarrel ;  and  the  poor 
terrier  was  so  worried  and  bitten  before  we  could  put 
them,  that  I  thought  he  never  could  have  got  the 
better  of  it.  However,  he  crawled  out  of  the  yard, 
and  no  one  saw  any  thing  of  him  for  nearly  a  week. 
He  then  returned,  and  brought  with  him  another  dog, 
considerably  larger  than  ours,  and  they  both  togetha 
fell  upon  our  great  dog,  and  bit  him  so  unmercifoUj 
that  he  has  scarcely  since  been  able  to  go  about  tlie 
yard,  or  to  eat  his  meat.  Your  dog  and  his  GoraptaioD 
then  disappeared,  and  have  never  since  been  sees  at 
St  Alban's." 

The  gentleman  heard  the  8t<Hy  with  patience,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss.  On  his 
return  home,  however,  he  found  his  Uttle  terrier ;  and 
on  inquiring  into  circumstances,  was  kifonned  that  he 
had  been  at  Whitmore,  and  liad  coaxed  away  the  great 
dog,  which  it  seems  had,  in  consequence,  followed  him 
to  St.  Alban's,  and  completely  avenged  his  injury* 


TH£  HARRIER 


Derives  its  name  from  the  avidity  with  which  i^  pur- 
sues the  hare :  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  Be^gle^  bftt  iB 
larger,  swifter,  and  more  vigorous. 

Of  this  species  there  are  two  cKifferent  kind^  ^" 
the  northern,  or  fleet  Harrier,  and  the  southern  haiuKt ; 
the  northern  dog,  doubtless,  originated  from  a  doobfe 
cross  between  the  small  beagle,  the  southern  houndt 
and  the  dwaprf  fox.  The  superior  excellenee  of  this 
breed  is  a^nowfedged  m  every  portion  of  tbelaPg- 
dom,  and  are  cultivated  under  the  eocdorive  nmt  ^ 
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Harriers,  and  are  trained  solely  to  hare-hunting.  The 
southern  hound  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  breed 
of  this  dog,  and  is  still  found  in  some  of  the  swampy 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  much  higher  than 
thchamer. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  ardour  with  which  the 
thorough-bred  harrier  pursues  the  sports  of  the  chase, 
often  outstrip^g  the  fleetest  huntsman* 

A  mixed  breed  between  this  and  the  large  terrier, 
fonnfl  a  strong,  active,  and  hardy  hound,  which  is  used 
m  hunting  the  otter.  It  is  rough,  wire-haired,  thick 
quartered,  and  thin  shouldered.  The  property,  breed- 
ing, matching,  and  training  these  dogs,  make  up  the 
buBHiess  of  many  persons  lives. 

Mr.  Becklbrd  says,  that, ''  Harriers  to  be  good,  like 
all  other  hounds,  must  be  kept  to  their  own  game.  If 
you  run  a  fox  with  them  you  spoil  them.  Hounds 
cannot  be  perfect  unless  used  to  one  scent,  and  one 
style  of  hunting.  Harriers  run  fox  in  so. different  a 
style  ftom  hare,  that  it  is  of  great  disservice  to  them, 
when  they  return  to  hare  again :  it  makes  them  wild, 
and  teaches  them  to  skirt.  The  high  scent  which  a 
fox  leaves,  the  straightness  of  his  running,  the  eager- 
ness of  the  pursuit,  and  the  noise  that  generally  ac- 
companies it,  all  contribute  to  spoil  a  harrier. 

''  It  is  a  fiiuit  in  a  pack  of  harriers  to  go  too  fast.  A 
hare  is  such  a  little  timorous  animal,  that  we  cannot 
help  feeling  some  compassion  for  at  the  very  tiae  we 
are  pursuing  her  destruction :  we  should  give  scope  to 
all  her  little  tricks,  nor  kill  her  foully  and  over- 
matched. Instinct  instructs  her  to  make  a  good  de- 
fence when  not  tmfairly  treated ;  and  as  far  as  her 
safety  is  concerned,  she  has  more  cunning  than  the 
fet,  and  makes  many  shifts  to  save  her  life  far  bey4wd 

a&  his  artifice. 

3k 
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**  They  who  like  to  rise  early,  have  anrasement  in 
fleeiQg  the  hare  trailed  to  her  form ;  it  is  of  great  ser- 
vice to  homids ;  it  also  shows  their  goodness  to  the 
huntsman  more  than  any  other  hunting,  as  it  db- 
covers  to  him  those  who  have  the  most  tender  noses.** 

Tlie  same  author  thus  describes  the  sport  of  hare- 
hunting,  and  lays  down  some  excellent  rules  : — 

"  When  the  game  is  found,  you  cannot  be  too 
quiet.  The  hare  is  an  animal  so  very  timorous,  'that 
she  is  frequently  headed  back,  and  your  dogs  are  liaUe 
to  overrun  the  scent  at  every  instant ;  it  is  best,  there- 
fore, to  keep  a  considerable  way  behind  them,  tbat 
they  may  have  room  to  turn,  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
they  have  lost  the  scent ;  and  if  treated  in  this  mann^, 
they  will  seldom  overrun  it  much.  Your  hounds, 
through  the  whole  chase,  should  be  left  almost  entirely 
to  themselves,  nor  should  they  be  hallooed  too  mudi. 
When  the  hare  doubles,  they  should  hunt  through 
those  doubles:  nor  is  a  hare  hunted  fairly,  when 
hunted  otherwise.  They  should  follow  her  every  step 
she  takes,  as  well  over  greasy  fallows,  as  through  large 
flocks  of  sheep ;  nor  should  they  ever  be  cast,  but 
when  nothing  can  be  done  without  it. 


Let  all  be  hashed ! 


No  clamour  load,  no  frantic  joy  be  heard ; 
Lest  the  wild  hound  run  gadding  o'er  the  plain, 
Untraotabley  nor  hear  thy  chiding  voice. 

"  The  natural  eagerness  of  the  hounds  will,  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  frequently  carry  even  the  best  of  them 
wide  of  the  scent,  which  too  much  encouragement,  or 
pressing  too  close  upon  them,  may  continue  beyond 
possibility  of  recovery :  this  should  be  always  guarded 
against.  After  a  little  while  you  have  less  to  fetf. 
You  may  then  approach  them  nearer,  and  encourage 
them  more ;  leaving,  however,  at  all  times,  suflSictelil 
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room  for  them  to  turn  should  they  overrun  the  scent. 
Oa  high  roads,  and  dry  paths,  be  always  doubtful  of 
the  scent,  nor  give  them  much  encouragement ;  but 
when  a  hit  is  made  on  either  side,  you  may  halloo  as 
much  as  you  please,  nor  can  you  then  encourage  your 
hounds  too  much.  A  hare  generaUy  describes  a  circle 
as  she  runs ;  larger  or  less,  according  to  her  strength, 
and  the  openness  of  the  country.  In  enclosures,  and 
where  there  is  much  cover,  the  circle  is  for  the  most 
part  so  small,  that  it  is  a  constant  puzzle  to  the  hounds: 
they  have  a  gordian  knot  in  that  case  ever  to  im« 
loose ;  and  though  it  may  afford  matter  of  speculation 
to  the  philosopher,  it  is  always  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  sportsman. 

Hantwman  I  her  gait  observe ;  if  in  wide  ringa 
8he  wheel  her  mazy  way,  in  the  aame  round 
Persiating  atill,  ahe'll  foil  the  beaten  track. 
Bat  if  she  fly,  and  with  the  fay'ring  wind 
Urge  her  bold  ooarse,  less  intricate  thy  task  ; 
Push  on  thy  pack. 

♦  • 

"  Besides  running  the  foil,  th^y  frequently  madq 
doubles,  which  is  going  forward,  to  tread  the  same 
steps  back  again,  on  purpose  to  confuse  their  pursuers ; 
and  the  same  manner  in  which  they,  make  the  first 
double,  they  generally  continue,  whether  long  or 
short.  This  information^  therefore,  if  properly  attended 
ta  by  the  huntsman,  may  also  be  of  use  to  him  in  his 
casts. 

''  Wh^i  they  make  their  double  on  a  high  road  or 
dry  path,  and  then  leave  it  with  a  spring,  it  is  often 
th^  occasion  of  a  long  fault :  the  spring  which  a  hare 
makes  on  these  occasions  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  any 
more  than  is  her  ingenuity  in  making  it ;  both  ar^ 
woiMlerful. 


1 
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liCt  CKViufln  vBoy 


That  bfutes  Ire  winw ;  eure 'tis  aometiiiiy  aove  > 
Ite  heKf^n  difecta  nd  atntagemB  inspire, 
BeToad  the  abort  extent  of  homan  thoaght. 

**  She  frequently  after  runmng  a  path  a  considenhls 
way,  will  make  a  double,  and  then  stop  till  the  hounds 
have  passed  her ;  she  will  then  steal  away  as  secretly 
as  she  can»  and  return  thesame  way  she  came*  Tlusis 
the  greatest  of  all  trials  for  hounds :  it  is  so  hot  a  foil, 
that  in  the  best  packs  there  are  not  many  hounds  that 
can  hunt  it :  you  must  follow  those  hounds  that  can, 
and  try  to  hit  her  off  where  she  breaiks  her  foil,  which 
in  all  probability  she  will  soon  do,  as  she  now  flatters 
herself  she  is  secure.  When  the  scent  lies  bad  la 
cover,  she  will  sometunes  hunt  the  hounds. 


—————  The  covcrt'a  stmoet  bound 
Silly  ahe  akirta ;  beyond  them  cantiona  creeps 
And  in  tlmt  rery  track,  ao  ktdy  atnda'd 
By  all  the  atmming  crowd,  aeema  to  pursiie 
The  foe  ahe  fliea. 

**  When  the  hounds  are  at  a  check,  make  your 
huntsman  stand  still,  nor  suffer  him  to  mo^ve  his  horse 
one  way  or  the  other :  hounds  lean  naturally  towards 
the  scent,  and  if  he  does  not  say  a  word  to  them,  will 
soon  recoyer  it. 

'*  In  a  fine  day,  good  hoonda  aekiom  give  up  ibe 
scent  at  head ;  if  they  do,  there  iageaeraUy  an  obvioui 
reason  f<nr  it:  this  observation  a  huntsman  should 
always  make ;  it  will  direct  his  cast.  If  he  be  a  good 
one,  he  will  be  attentive  as  he  goes,  not  only  to  bis 
hounds,  nicely  observing  which  have  the  lead  .and  the 
degree  of  scent  they  carry ;  htA  also  to  the  various 
circumstances  that  are  continually  happening  iron 
change  of  weather  and  diflference  of  ground*  He  wHi 
also  be  mindful  of  the  distance  which  the  hai?e  kafif> 
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before  the  hounds,  and  of  her  f<Nnner  doubles,  and  he 
will  remark  what  point  she  makes  to.    All  these  ob- 
servations will  be  of  use  should  a  long  fauU  make  his 
assistaiice  necessary ;  and  if  the  hare  have  headed  back, 
he  will  caieftdly  observe  whether  she  met  any  thing  in 
her  oonree  to  turn  her,  or  turned  of  her  own  accord. 
When  he  casts  his  hounds,  let  him  begin  by  making  a 
small  circle ;  if  that  will  not  do  let  him  try  a  larger ; 
he  afterwards  may  be  at  liberty  to  persevere  in  any 
cast  he  may  judge  most  likely.    As  a  hare  generally 
revisits  her  old  haunts,  and  returns  to  the  place  where 
she  was  first  found,  if  the  scent  be  quite  gone,  and  the 
hounds  can  no  longer  hunt,  that  is  as  likely  a  cast  as 
any  to  rwoover  her.    Let  him  remember  this  in  all  his 
casts,  that  the  hounds  are  not  to  follow  his  horse's 
heels,   nor  are  they  to  carry  their  heads  high,   and 
noses  in  the  air.    At  these  times  they  must  try  for  the 
scent,  or  they  will  never,  find  it.  and  he  is  either  to 
make  his  cast  slow  or  quick,  as  he  perceives  his 
hounds  try,  and  as  he  perceives  the  scent  is  either 

good  or  bad. 

"  Let  the  huntsman  prevent  the  hounds  as  much  as 
he  can  from  chopping  hares.  When  hounds  are  used 
to  it,  a  hare  must  be  very  wild,  or  very  nimble,  to  es- 
cape them.  In  a  ftirzy  country,  hounds  are  apt  to 
chop  hares,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  these  animals  either 
to  leap  up  before  the  hounds  come  near  them,  and 
steal  away,  as  it  is  caUed,  or  else  to  lie  close,  tiU 
th^  put  their  very  noses  upon  them.  Hedges,  also, 
are  very  dangerous ;  if  the  huntsman  beat  the  hedge 
himsrff,  Which  is  the  usual  practice,  the  hounds  are 
tfways  upon  the  watch,  and  a  hare  must  have  good 
luck  to  escape  them  aU.  The  best  way  to  prevent  it, 
is  to  have  the  hedge  weU  beaten  at  some  distance  be- 
fote  the  houtids. 
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"  Hares  seldom  nm  so  well  as  when  ihef  do  oat 
know  where  they  are.  They  run  well  in  a  fog,  and 
generally  take  a  good  country.  If  they  set  off  doim 
the  wind,  they  seldom  return  ;  you  then  cannot  push 
on  your  hounds  too  much.  When  the  game  is  sink- 
ing, you  will  perceive  your  old  hounds  get  forward; 
they  then  will  run  at  head. 

Happy  the  man»  who,  with  nnrivall'd  speed. 
Can  pass  his  fdlofrs^  and  with  pleasure  view 
The  straggling  pack ;  how  in  the  rapid  oovise 
Alternate  they  preside,  and  jostling  posH 
^  To  guide  the  dubious  scent;  how  giddy  youth 

Oft  babbling  errs,  by  wiser  age  reprov'd  ; 
How,  niggard  of  his  strength,  the  wise  old  hound 
Hangs  in  the  rear,  'till  some  important  pcnst 
Rouse  all  his  diligence*  or  till  the  ehaae 
Smking  he  finds  i  then  to  the  head  he  springs. 
With  thirst  of  glory  fir'd,  and  wins  the  prize. 

''  Keep  no  babblers ;  for  though  the  rest  of  the 
pack  soon  find  them  out,  and  do  not  mind  them,  yet  it 
is  unpleasant  to  hear  their  noise;  nor  are  sudi  fit 
companions  for  the  rest. 

''  Keep  no  hoimd  that  runs  false;  the  loss . of  one 
hare  is  more  than  such  a  dog  is  worth.  It  is  but  rea^ 
sonable  to  give  the  hounds  a  hare  sometimes. 

^^  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  ride  over  a  dog, 
and  then  cry  'ware  horse.  Take  care  not  to  ride  over 
your  hounds  :  I  have  known  many  a  good  dog  spoiled 
by  it.  In  open  ground  speak  to  them  first;  you  may 
afterwards  ride  over  them  if  you  please ;  but  in  roads 
and  paths  they  frequently  cannot  get  out  of  your  way; 
it  surely  then  is  your  business  either  to  stop  jont 
horse,  or  break  the  way  for  them,  and  the  not  doing 
it,  give  me  leave  to  say,  is  absurd  and  cruel ;  nor  caa 


H 
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that  man  be  called  a  good  sportsman  who  thus  wan- 
tonly destroys  his  own  sport.  Indeed,  good  sports- 
men seldom  ride  on  the  line  of  the  tail-hounds. 


THE  POINTER. 

This  breed  of  dogs  originally  came  from  Spain,  but 
has  now  been  naturalised  in  this  country ,^  and  of  late 
years  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  preserve  th^^ 
race  in  all  its  purity.  The  pointer  has  a  short  head, 
a  broad  forehead,  great  extensbn  of  nose  and  nostrils, 
short  legs,  a  square  back,  and  a  circular  form  of  body; 
it  is  remarkably  strong  across  the  loins,  and  in  the 
hinder  quarters. 

The  colours  most  esteemed  in  these  dogs,  are  the 
white  and  the  brown,  or  liver-coloured.  The  Spanish 
pointer  is  remarkable  for  the  aptitude  and  facility  with 
which  it  receives  instructions,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  self-taught ;  he  rarely  misses  his  game,  and  his 
perseverance  and  patience  peculiarly  adapt  him  for  the 
recovery  of  wounded  birds;  for  snipe-shooting,  this  dog 
is  valuable  above  all  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  pointer  requires  very  great  care  and  attention 
in  breaking  and  training,  but  will  undergo  much  more 
iatigue :  he  is  generally  used  to  find  partridges  and 
pheasants.  In  disposition  they  are  docile  and  tractable, 
but  excessively  timid. 

No  pointer  can  be  considered  well  taught,  and  con- 
sequently useful,  unless  he  be  staunch  to  bird,  dog, 
and  gun :  this  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  a  bird  or  covey  is 
scented,  he  must  stand ;  when  the  dogs  in  advance 
stand,  the  other  must  point,  or,  in  other  words,  back 
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instantly ;  and  he  must  not  stir  from  his  own  point  at 
the  rising  of  a  bird  or  the  firing  of  the  gun,  provided 
the  game  is  neither  sprung  nor  started  at  which  he 
made  his  original  point. 


THE  SETTER 

Was  originally  bred  from  the  Spanish  pointer,  and 
the  largest  breed  of  the  English  spanieLs. 

By  considerable  care  and  training,  it  has  beoome  the 
most  valuable  of  our  hunting  dogs ;  being  at  once 
hardy,  nimble,  and  handsome ;  possessed  ok  the  most 
exquisite  scent  and  sagacity,  while  its  colour  is  of  a 
most  pleasing  variety,  and  having  a  disposition  alike 
afiable,  humble,  and  affectionate. 

The  manner  in  which  these  dogs  sedn  their  gam^  iB 
thus  beautifully  described  by  Somerville  :— 

"  When  autumn  Biniles,  all  beauteous  in  decay. 
And  paints  each  chequered  grove  with  variouA  bues» 
My  setter  ranges  in  the  mud-shorn  fieldft. 
His  nose  in  air  erect ;  from  ridge  to  ridge 
Panting  he  bounds ;  his  quartered  ground  divides 
In  equal  intervals,  nor  careless  leaves 
One  inch  untried ;  at  length  the  tainted  gales 
His  nostrils  wide  inhale ;  quick  joy  elateB 
His  beating  heart,  which,  awed  by  diacipliae 
Severe,  he  dares  not  own,  but  cautions  creeps 
Low  covering,  step  by  ste^,  at  last  attains 
His  proper  distance :  where  lie  stops  at  once. 
And  points  witii  his  instructive  nose  upon 
The  trembling  prey." 

These  dogs  will  frequently  take  to  the  water  after 
game,  aud  will  fetch  it  out  without  hurting  a  feather; 
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ivkereas  the  pointer,  and  especially  such  as  are 
thorough-bred,  always  avoid  it.  Over  a  rough  coun- 
try, and  in  cold  frosty  weather,  when  the  ground  id 
very  hard,  the  setter  has  a  very  great  advantage  in 
having  his  feet  much  better  defended  than  those  of 
the  pointer. 


THE  WATER  SPANIEI. 

k  in  very  high  estimation  where  water-fowl  abound ; 
and  in  wild-duck  shooting,  he  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. These  animals  are  remarkably  docile,  and  this 
is  owing,  doubtless,  to  their  natural  attachment  to 
loan. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  they  should  be  broken  in 
early,  and  should  be  taught  to  obey  by  word  of  com- 
mand. When  well  reared,  they  are  most  indefatigable 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  fowl,  and  are  most  invaluable  to 
all  who  are  food  of  water4bwl  sporting.  Many  kinds 
of  dogs  will  not  endure  correction,  but  become  sulky 
aad  timorous ;  this  beautiful  animal,  however  he  may 
feel  disposed  towards  strangers,  is  not  to  be  daunted  in 
his  affection,  even  uiider  blows  and  ill-usage,,  from  his 
master.  When  trained  in  infancy  tfa^  are  r^narkably 
quick,  and  need  but  little  beating. 

The  attachment  of  a  water  spaniel  was  peculiarly 
displayed  in  one  of  those  bloody  scenes  which  were 
frequent  during  the  French  Revolution^ 

Shortly  before  the  termination  of  Robespierre's 
dreaded  authority,  a  revokitionary  tribunal  in  one  of 
the  northern  departments  had  acoused  Mons.  B.,  a 
ttiagistrate,  and  a  man  greatly  beloved,  and  found  him 
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guilty  of  joining  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow 
of  their  power.  This  gentleman  had  a  water  spanid 
which  he  had  reared  and  kept  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years,  during  which  period  it  had  seldom  quitted  Ub 
person.  On  being  cast  into  prison,  his  family  were 
driven  into  exile,  his  servants  dismissed,  his  house  de- 
stroyed, and  even  many  of  his  friends  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  by  flight.  In  the  silence  of  a  living  tomb 
he  was  left  to  pine  in  thought,  under  the  iron  scoui^ge 
of  a  tyrant,  whose  respite  from  blood  was  but  to  gain, 
by  delay,  some  additional  horror ;  and  who,  if  he  ex- 
tended life  to  those  whom  his  wantoimess  had  pre* 
scribed  even  until  death  became  a  prayer ^  it  was  only 
to  tantalise  them  with  the  blessing  of  murder,  whoi  be 
imagined  he  could  more  effectually  torture  them  with 
the  curse  of  existence. 

This  faithful  dog  was  with  him  when  he  was  first 
seized,  but  was  refused  admission  into  the  {urison.  He 
was  seen  to  return  often  to  the  door,  but  found  it  shut; 
he  took  refuge  with  a  neighbour  of  his  late  master,  who 
received  him.  But  (that  posterity  may  judge  dearly 
of  the  times  in  which  men  existed  in  those  turbulent 
and  unsettled  times,)  it  must  be  added,  that  this  man 
received  the  poor  dog  tremblingly  and  in  seerct,  leet 
his  humanity  for  his  friend^ s  dog  should  bring  him  to 
the  scaffold.  Every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  do; 
returned  to  the  prison-door,  but  was  still  refiised  ad* 
mittance;  he  however  constantly  spent  some  time 
there.  Such  unremitting  fidelity  at  last  won  the  af« 
fections  of  the  porter  of  the  prison,  and  the  dog  was 
at  length  allowed  to  enter.  His  joy  at  seeing  his  mas- 
ter was  unbounded ;  his  master's  was  not  less ;  it  was 
difficult  to  separate  them ;  but  the  honest  gaoler,  fe&r^ 
Ing  for  himself,  carried  the  dog  out  of  the  prison,  and 
he  returned  to  his  place  of  retreat. 
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The  next  morning,  however,  he  again  came  back^ 
and  continued  his  visits  for  some  weeks  ;  and  once  on 
each  day  was  regularly  admitted  by  the  humane  gaoler. 
The  poor  animal  licked  the  hand  of  his  master,  looked 
at  him  again,  again  licked  his  hand,  and  after  a  few 
mornings,  feeling  assured  of  re-admission,  departed  at 
the  call  of  the  gaoler. 

When  the  day  of  receiving  sentence  arrived,  not- 
withstanding the  guards,  which  jealous  power,  con- 
scious of  its  deserts,  stations  around,  the  dog  penetrate 
into  the  hall,  and  crouched  himself  between  the  legs 
of  the  unhappy  man,  whom  he  was  about  to  lose  for- 
ever. The  judges  condemned  his  master ;  "  and  may 
my  tears  be  pardoned,"  says  the  benevolent  recorder 
of  this  fact,  "  for  the  burst  of  indignation — the  judges 
condemned  him  to  a  speedy  death  in  the  presence  of  his 

dog  /"     Mons.  R was  re-conducted  to  the  prison, 

and  the  dog,  though  prevented  from  accompanying 
him,  did  not  quit  the  door  for  the  whole  of  that 
ni^t. 

The  fatal  hour  of  execution  arrives  with  the  mom- 
ing  ;   the  prison- door  opens ;    the  unfortunate  man 
passes  out;  his  dog  receives  him  at  the  threshold. 
His  faithful  dog  alone,  amongst  the  thousands  that  re- 
vered and  loved  him,  dared,  even  under  the  eye  of  a 
tyrant,  to  own  a  dying  friend  !     He  clings  to  his  hand 
ondaunted.     ^'  Alas !   that  hand  will  never  more  be 
sptead  upon  thy  caressing  head,  poor  dog  1"  exclaimed 
fte  condemned.    The  axe  falls ! — ^the '  master  dies  I 
fiut  the  tender  adherent  cannot  leave  the  body.     He 
^^alks  round  the  corse — the  earth  receives  it — and  the 
moiuner  spreads  itself  on  the  grave.     On  that  cold 
pUar  he  passed  the  first  night,  the  next  day,  and  the 
fiooond  night.     The  neighbour  in  the  meantime,  un- 
'^PPy  at  not  seeing  his  protege,  searches  for  him,  and 
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gaeseine  the  asylum  he  had  chosen,  steals  forth  by 
Disrht,  and  finding  him  as  described,  caresses  and  brings 
him  back.  The  good  man  tries  every  gentle  way  that 
kmdness  could  devise  to  make  him  eat :  but  a  short 
time  afterwards,  the  dog  escaping,  regained  his  favorite 
place, 

O,  man !  give  faith  to  a  sacred  truth.  Three  months 
passed  away,  during  every  morning  of  which  the 
mourner  returned  to  his  loving  protector  merely  to 
Beceive  his  food,  and  then  retired  to  the  ashes  of  his 
dead  master ;  and  each  day  he  was  more  sad,  more 
meagre,  and  more  languishing. 

His  protector  at  length  endeavoured  to  wean  him 
by  tying  him  up,  but  he  broke  his  chain,  returned  to 
the  grave,  and  never  quitted  it  more  !  It  was  in  vain 
that  all  kind  means  were  used  to  bring  him  back.  He 
would  eat  no  longer ;  and  for  four-and-twenty  hours  he 
was  observed  to  employ  his  weakened  limbs  digging  up 
the  earth  that  separated  hiip  from  his  master.  But  his 
efforts  were  too  vehement  for  his  power ;  his  whole 
frame  became  convulsed ;  he  shrieked  in  his  strug^es ; 
his  attached  and  generous  heart  gave  way,  and  he 
breathed  his  last  gasp  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  grave, 
as  if  he  knew  he  had  found  and  again  ^ould  be  per- 
mitted to  associate  with  his  master. 

In  the  Sporting  Magazine,  for  1815,  appeared  the 
following  observations  on  the  spaniel : — 

^'  This  breed  of  dogs,  from  the  superiority  of  pcanters 
during  the  first  sporting  months,  and  from  their  having 
been  found  adequate  to  all  purposes  where  the  covers 
are  light,  throughout  the  season,  has  of  late  years  been 
greatly  neglected ;  insomuch  that  the  well-bred  spaniel 
is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  As  a  proof  of  this,  sd- 
dom  do  we  see  a  whole  litter  of  puppies  like  each 
other  in  marks  and  colour ;  nor  when  grown  up,  do 
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they  more  resemble  each  other  in  shape,  style  of  hunt* 
ing,  or  last,  not  least,  in  strength  and  courage.  It 
is  an  old  saying,  of  dogs  as  well  as  horses,  that  a  good 
dog  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour ;  nor,  as  many  will 
infer,  of  a  bad  sort.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  some, 
nay,  in  many  instances,  arrant  curs  have  proved  ex- 
cellent hunters ;  and  have,  in  every  respect,  answered 
the  purposes  of  the  spaniel.  As  breeders,  however, 
they  cannot  be  depended  on.  To  some  of  their  pos- 
terity they  may  transmit  their  good  qualities ;  but  as, 
from  natural  causes,  they  must  in  time  degenerate, 
and  get  fond  of  vermin,  moreover,  as  the  appearance 
of  them  is  such  a  discredit  to  the  sportsman,  the  true 
spaniel  should  be  substituted  in  their  stead. 

Of  the  few  real  spaniels  now  amongst  us,  the  sop- 
posed  descendants  of  such  as  were  formerly  introduced, 
when  woodcocks  were  plentier  in  the  western  parts  of 
England,  we  may  trace  three  or  four  famiUes ;  the 
yellow-pied,  with  fine  silky  hair ;  the  liver-coloured, 
long-legged,  sharp-eared;  as  also  the  liver-spotted, 
round-eared,  short-jointed,  both  peculiar  to  Devon- 
shire ;  and  the  coal-black,  with  tan  legs  and  tan  spots 
over  the  eyes,  in  Cornwall.  These  are  all  supposed 
to  be  of  a  genuine  breed  ;  and  those  which  have  been 
well  broken  have  turned  out  invariably  good ;  because 
they  have  ever  borne  spots  and  marks  as  indicative  of 
their  family ;  and  because,  when  broken,  they  have 
resembled  each  other  as  respectively  in  their  habits 
and  utility.  The  rough  breed,  of  various  colours,  and 
the  large,  liver-spotted,  with  very  long  shaggy  ears, 
seem  almost  extinct. 

"  When  we  speak  of  breed,  however,  in  the  spaniel, 
we  speak  of  one  half  only  of  what  is  required  of  this 
8ort  of  dog.  Without  good  breaking,  the  best  show 
their  origin,   and  resemble  their  ancestors   only  in 
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appearance.  It  may  be  worth  our  while,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  a  drcumstance  so  indispensable  in  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  As  puppies,  after  weaning  and  tailing, 
they  should  be  fod  often ;  indeed,  until  they  are  three 
parts  of  a  year  old,  and  upwards,  at  least  three  times 
a^y.  Provided  the  proper  means  be  used  to  pro- 
mote their  stamina,  their  native  courage  will  fully 
meet  the  almost  incredible  fittigue  and  hardships  thqr 
will  generally  have  to  cope  with ;  and  this,  at  times, 
in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year.  For  this 
purpose,  they  should  have  milk  several  times  in  the 
week,  be  allowed  dean  water  to  lap ;  and,  if  possible, 
a  dry  green  to  sport  *and  play  on  by  day,  with  dean 
straw,  but  not  hay,  to  lie  on  at  nights.  Nor  must  we 
omit  the  precaution,  that  children  be  not  allowed  to 
play  and  toy  with  them,  and  that  they  be  by  no  means 
allowed  to  bask  before  the  fire.  Much  self-oommand 
and  patience  as  it  requires,  it  is  well  worth  the  sports- 
man's while  himself  to  enter  them,  and  this  should  be 
done  before  they  are  a  twelvemonth  old.  They  should 
not,  at  first,  be  allowed  to  range  the  open  fields  after 
larks,  and  every  other  indtement  to  the  reverses  of 
control  and  order.  On  the  contrary,  they  should  be 
taken  directly  into  cover ;  and  if  they  range  and  hunt 
the  same,  it  is  enough.  At  first,  they  should  only  be 
whistled  to,  nor  should  they  be  either  chid  or  en- 
couraged. Kept  constantly  in  good  humour,  they  will 
soon  learn  to  work  before  you,  and  try  the  ground 
with  regularity ;  but  flagellation,  and  the  sowing  tiifi 
seeds  of  ill  habits  at  an  early  age,  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Various  are  their  dispositions 
as  far  as  concerns  thdr  regard  to  work  at  the  first 
onset ;  some  are  froward,  and  others  meek ;  and  the 
bowlings  of  one  under  flagellation  may  for  ever  cov 
another,  whose  powers  it  were  possibly  worth  m^ch 
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pains  to  elicit.  Being  entered^  and  in  some  measure 
shot  to,  the  first  season,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  for  cover-shooting,  they  may,  with  some  patience 
at  first,  be  admitted  to  regular  work.  Yet  are  they 
inexperienced,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
most  probable  haunts  of  game ;  nor  do  they  know  how 
to  manage  a  doubtful  scent.  In  the  company  of  old 
dogs,  however,  they  improve  very  fast.  At  three 
years  old  they  become  very  tolerable  finders ;  at  four, 
they  are  knowing  and  sagacious  in  their  work  ;  and  at 
five  years,  they  are  in  the  zenith  of  all  their  properties 
and  powers.  When  taking  all  countries,  and  the  divers 
kind  of  work  they  have  to  accomplish,  and  the  fatigue 
they  can  endure,  into  consideration,  they  become 
the  most  valuable  appendage  to  the  admirers  of  cover- 
shooting. 

"  It  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  the  subject,  with- 
out noticing  a  circumstance  in  the  treatment  of  this 
sort  of  dog,  productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
With  many  it  is  a  common  practice  not  to  enter 
spaniels  till  they  are  two  years  old,  or  the  third  sea- 
son from  whelping ;  and  then,  because  they  range  and 
hunt  in  cover,  they  are  of  a  sudden,  forsooth,  required 
to  understand,  and  obey  commands  also.  Not  so ; 
the  instilling  this  principle  so  as  to  act  as  a  constant 
bias  on  the  conduct  of  the  animal,  is  the  work  of  time 
and  patience  only ;  the  sense  of  it  must  be  entertained 
when  young,  increase  with  the  stature,  and  grow  with 
the  growth.  Without  this  implicit  obedience  to  com- 
mand, you  may  have  many  dogs  with  you,  but  no  one 
employed  as  it  ought  to  be;  one  shall  be  far  a  head  hunt- 
ing upon  his  own  account,  and  patting  up  every  thing 
out  of  shot ;  another  close  behind  your  heels,  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs ;  a  third,  sneaking  and  creeping 
after  you  at  a  more  respectful  distance  ;  while  the  rest 
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are  ranging  so  wide  on  either  side  of  you  as  to  pro- 
yoke  the  most  patient  to  the  use  of  execrations,  and  to 
oblige  him  to  return  home,  as  he  went  out,  with  an 
empty  bc^." 


THE  SPRINGER  SPANIEL. 

The  springer  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  larger  breed  being 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the  springer-spaniel ; 
aod  the  other,  the  cocker,  or  cock-spaniel ;  this  last  is 
particularly  expert  in  raising  woodcocks  and  snipes 
from  their  haunts  in  woods  and  marshes,  through 
which  it  ranges  with  an  untirable  perseverance. 

The  proper  English  springer  differs  but  little  from 
the  setter. 

The  spaniel  is  of  Spanish  extraGti<m,  wheaee  it  de- 
rives its  name.  It  is  elegant  in  form,  with  long  pen- 
dant ears,  and  hair  gracefully  curled  or  waved,  and  of 
a  silky  softness.  Its  scent  is  keen,  and  it  possesses  in 
the  fullest  perfection  the  good  qualities  of  sagacity, 
docility,  and  attachment.  Indeed  so  strongly  has  the 
last  existed,  that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
animal  had  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  master. 

Of  the  same  breed  is  that  elegant  little  dog  which, 
in  this  country,  is  well  known  under  the  appellation 
of  King  Charles'  dog,  as  having  been  the  favourite  of 
that  monarch,  who  scarcely  ever  walked  out  without 
being  attended  by  several  of  them.  It  has  a  small 
rounded  head  with  a  short  snout,  the  tail  is  curved 
back,  the  hair  is  curled,  the  ears  are  long,  and  the  feet 
are  webbed. 

The  large  water  dog  is  of  an  analagous  breed  with 
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all  these ;  but  he  is  less  handsome,  and  not  so  generally 
in  use,  except  on  the  sea-coast,  where  they  are  to  be 
met  with  frequently.  It  has  curly  hair,  which  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  wool ;  and  it  swims  excell^itly 
well,  in  consequence  of  the  webs  between  the  toes 
being  much  larger  than  those  of  most  other  dogs.  It 
18  often  kept  on  ship  board,  and  is  always  found  re- 
markably sagacious,  docile,  and  quick :  it  can .  be 
taught  to  ring  bells,  knock  at  a  door,  and  will  fre- 
quently go  away  and  fetch  things  from  some  con- 
siderable distance  at  the  command  of  his  master. 

Spaniels  are  more  fit  for  covert-shooting  than  the 
pursuits  in  which  pointers  or  setters  are  usually  en- 
gaged. 

"  But  if  the  shady  woods  my  cares  employ, 
In  qaest  of  feather'd  game  my  spaniel's  beat. 
Puzzled  th'  entangled  copse,  and  from  the  brake 
Posh  forth  the  whirring  pheasant— high  in  air. 
He  waves  his  varied  plumes,  stretching  away 
With  hasly  wing." 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  DOG 

Abounds  in  all  great  pasture  countries  where  sheep 
and  cattle  are  fed  to  any  extent ;  and  here  he  is  of 
the  greatest  utility  and  importance,  his  voice  being 
more  quickly  oheyed  by  those  animals  than  that  of 
the  shepherd ;  and  safety  and  order  are  the  result 
of  his  vigilance  and  care.  This  breed  is  found  in  its 
most  perfect  purity  in  the  mountainous  and  northern 
parts  of  Scotland. 

It  is  asserted  that  all  wild  dogs  in  different  portions 
of  the  world  assimilate  very  nearly  to  th-e  size,  form, 

3  M 
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and  peculiaiitiss  of  the  shepherd's  dog ;  and  oa  this 
acoount,  it  is  supposed  to  haipee  been  the  stock  whence 
every  other  breed  of  the  canine  species  originated. 
Of  this  opinion,  are  Bufibn  and  Groldsmith. 

Their  distingaishing  characteristics  are  long  coarse 
hair,  a  long  nose  and  pricked  ears ;  and  in  a  wild 
state  they  are  remarkably  ferocions.  The  parriar  dog 
of  India,  the  wild  dogs  of  America  and  Africa,  as  wdl 
as  those  used  in  the  northma  r^ons,  all  approach  this 
species. 


THE  BEA6LEL 

This  is  the  smallest  breed  of  dogs  used  in  the  chase, 
and  is  more  generally  employed  in  hare  hunting ;  al- 
though, at  the  present  day,  they  are  scarcer  than  when 
slow  hunting  was  in  vogue.  These  hounds  are  moet 
eaccellent  in  thdr  scent  of  the  hare,  and  are  remark*- 
able  for  the  musical  melody  of  their  tone.  There  are 
two  yarieties  of  this  dog,  the  rough  beagle  and  the 
smooth  beagle. 

Mr.  Beckford  speaks  strongly  against  the  use  of 
bag  foxes,  and  considers  them  as  void  of  sport. 

''  The  scent  of  these,''  says  he,.  "  is  different  from 
that  of  other  foxes ;  it  is  too  good,  and  makes  hounds 
idle ;  besides,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  generally 
turned  out,  it  makfs  hounds  very  wild.  They  seldom 
&il  to  know  what  you  are  going  about  before  yoa 
begtni  and  if  often  used  to  hunt  bag-foxes  will  be- 
come riotous  enough  to  run  any  thing.  A  fox  that 
has  been  confined  long  in  a  smsdl  place,  and  carried  ^ 
out  many  miles,  perhaps,  in  a  sack,  his  own  ordure 
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hanging  about  him,  must  needs  stink  extravagantly. 
^      Add  also  to  this  account,  that  he  most  probably  is 
'     w^ikened  for  want  of  his  natural  food  and  usual  ex- 
ercise, his  spirit  broken  by  despair,  and  his  limbs 
stiffened  by  confinement ;   he  then  is  turned  out  in 
open  ground,  without  any  point  to  go  to ;  he  runs 
'      down  the  wind,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  so  much  at  a  loss 
'     all  the  while,  that  he  loses  a  deal  of  time  in  not  know- 
^      ing  what  to  do ;  while  the  hounds,  who  have  no  oc- 
casion to  hunt,  pursue  as  closely  as  if  they  were  tied 
to  him. 

**  Bag-foxes  always  run  down  the  wind;  such 
sportsmen,  therefore,  who  choose  to  turn  them  out, 
may,  at  the  same  time,  choose  what  country  they  shall 
run.  Foxes  that  are  found  do  not  follow  this  rule  in- 
variably. Strong  earths  and  large  covers  are  great  in-« 
ducements  to  them,  and  it  is  no  inccmsiderable  wind 
that  wQl  keep  them  from  them. 

**  In  rearing  fox-cubs,  a  court  is  usually  appropriated 
to  that  purpose,  and  there  they  should  be  kept  till  they 
are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  should 
be  open  at  the  top,  and  walled  in ;  it  must  be  every 
way  well  secured,  and  particularly  the  floor  of  it,  which 
must  be  either  bricked  or  paved.  A  few  boards  fitted 
to  the  comers  will  also  be  of  use  to  shelter  and  hide 
them.  Foxes  ought  to  be  kept  very  clean,  and  have 
plenty  of  firesh  water ;  birds  and  rabbits  are  their  best 
food ;  horse-flesh  might  give  them  mange,  for  they 
are  subject  to  this  disorder. 

'^  When  cubs  are  bred  in  an  earth  near  hand,  by 
adding  two  or  three  to  the  number,  it  is  probable  that 
the  old  fox  will  take  care  of  them.  This  is  certain, 
if  they  live  they  w31  be  good  foxes,  for  the  others 
win  show  them  the  country.  Those  turned  into  an 
earth  should  be  regulariy  fed ;  if  once  n^eoted^  it  is 
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probable  tbey  will  forsake  the  place,  wander  away, 
and  die  for  want  of  food.  When  the  cubs  leave  the 
earth,  (which  they  may  soon  do,)  the  gamekeeper 
should  throw  food  for  them  in  parts  of  the  cover  where 
it  may  be  most  easy  for  them  to  find  it ;  and  when  he 
knows  their  haunts,  he  should  continue  to  feed  them 
there.  Nothing  destroys  so  much  the  breed  of  foxes 
as  buying  them  to  turn  out,  unless  care  be  taken  of 
them  afterwards. 

<*  Hence  the  necessity  of  encouraging  furze  covers ; 
they  are  certain  places  to  find  in ;  and  they  have  this 
advantage,  that  the  foxes  cannot  break  from  them  un- 
seen, and  they  are  not  so  liable  to  change  as  in  other 
covers. 

<<  In  digging  a  fox,  you  should  keep  room  enough, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  throw  the  earth  where 
it  must  be  moved  again.  In  following  the  hole,  the 
surest  way  not  to  lose  it  is  to  keep  below  it.  When 
the  hounds  are  in  want  of  blood,  stop  all  the  holes, 
lest  the  fox  should  bolt  out  unseen.  It  causes  no 
small  confusion  when  this  happens.  The  old  hounds 
are  dispersed  about,  and  asleep  in  different  places ;  the 
horses  are  often  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  many  a 
fox,  by  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  moment, 
has  saved  his  life. 

"  If  hounds  are  in  want  of  blood,  and  they  have  had 
a  long  run,  it  is  the  best  way,  without  doubt,  to  kill 
the  fox  upon  the  earth ;  but  if  they  have  not  run  long, 
if  the  fox  be  easy  to  be  digged,  and  the  cover  such  a 
one  as  they  are  not  likely  to  change  in,  it  does  the 
hounds  more  good  to  turn  him  out  upon  the  earth  and 
let  them  work  for  him.  It  is  the  blood  that  will  do 
them  most  good,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  the  hounds 
and  to  the  horses.  Digging  a  fox  is  cold  work,  and 
may  require  a  gallop  afterwards. 
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*'  Let  the  huntsman  try  all  around,  and  let  him  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  fox  is  not  gone  on  before 
the  earth  be  tried.  A  fox  sometimes  runs  over  an  earthy 
and  does  not  go  into  it ;  he  sometimes  goes  in  and 
does  not  stay ;  he  may  find  it  too  hot,  or  may  not  like 
the  company  he  meets  with  there. 

^'  Huntsmen,  when  they  get  near  the  fox,  will  some* 
times  put  a  hound  in  to  draw  him ;  this  is,  however, 
a  cruel  operation,  and  seldom  answers  any  other  pur* 
pose  than  to  occasion  the  dog  a  bad  bite,  the  fox's 
head  generally  being  towards  him:  besides,  a  few 
minutes'  digging  will  make  it  unneceesary. 

**  If  foxes  be  bred  in  an  earth  which  is  unsafe,  stink, 
them  out ;  thcUy  or  indeed  a  disturbance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  will  make  the  old  one  carry  them  off  to 
another  place/' 


THE  DALMATIAN,  OR  COACH  DOG 

Is  the  most  inoffensive  of  the  canine  race,  and  is  re^ 
markable  for  its  beauty  and  singular  appearance ;  its 
colour  being  white  and  profusely  marked  with  round 
Uack  spots.  It  was  thought  to  be  of  Danish  extrac- 
tion ;  but  Pennant  asserts  that  it  came  from  Dalmatia, 
near  the  Venetian  gulf.  It  is  at  present  very  com- 
mon in  England,  and  is  generally  reserved  to  attend 
upoQ  carriages  and  horses  when  they  are  called  into 
use,  when  he  appears  highly  delighted  and  happy. 
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THE  KENNEL. 

Whbre  a  pack  of  hounds  is  extensive,  it  is  absolute^ 
necessary  to  have  a  kennel  for  them ;  they  thrive  no 
where  else,  and  are  rendered  unfit  for  field  sports,  if 
allowed  to  run  loose  and  take  shelter  when  th^  please 
in  out-^houses  or  stables. 

The  situation  of  the  kennel  should  be  at  a  convenient 
distance  firom  the  master's  house,  so  that  he  can  either 
see  the  necessary  (^rations  performed  from  his  room 
window,  or  walk  thither  without  inconvenience  at  an 
early  hour.  There  is  an  old  adage,  '*  that  the  master's 
eye  makes  the  horse  fat ;"  and  it  is  ev^i  so  with  the 
kenneli  where  cleanliness  is  equally  as  essential  as 
food. 

Dogs  are  usually  very  clean  animals,  therefore  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  kennel  should  be  regu- 
larly cleansed,  to  preserve  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  hounds.  Freah  straw  should  be  frequently  ad- 
ministered ;  for  mange  is  a  disease  to  which  dogs  are 
very  subject,  to  which  nothing  so  soon  contributes  ai 
poverty  and  filth  conjoined.  They»  however,  if  well 
taken  Care  of,  seldom  stale  or  dung  where  they  must 
lie. 

The  situation  of  the  kennel  is  thus  described  by 
Somerville :— 

"  Upon  some  little  eminence  erect, 
Andlironting  to  the  ruddy  dawn;  its  oonti 
On  either  hand  wide  op*ning  to  receive 
The  Bon'ft  all  cheering  heams,  when  mild  he  ahineSg 
And  gilds  the  moontun  tope.'' 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Beckford  for  the  service 
of  the  lumnds,  is'  this : — 
'*  Two  kennels  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  weU- 
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being  of  the  hounds :  when  there  is  but  one,  it  is  sel- 
dom sweet ;  and  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds,  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  sufier  both  while  it  is  cleaning  and 
as  long  as  it  remains  wet  afterwards.  To  be  more 
dearly  understood,  I  shall  caH  one  of  these  the  &M»t- 
mg-kermel,  by  which  I  mean  that  kennd  into  which 
fte  hounds  are.  draughted  which  are  to  hunt  the  n^Kt 
day.  Used  always  to  the  same  kennel,  they  will  be 
draughted  with  little  trouble;  th^  will  answer  to 
their  names  more  readily^  and  you  may  count  your 
hounds  into  the  kennel  with  as  much  ease  as  a  shqp- 
h^  counts  his  sheep  out  of  the  icid. 

^'  When  the  feeder  first  comes  to  the  kennel  in  the 
morning,  he  should  let  out  the  hounds  into  the  outer 
court,  at  the  same  time  opening  the  door  of  the 
hunting  kennel,  lest  want  of  rest  or  bad  weather  should 
bdine  them  to  go  into  it.  The  lodging-room  should 
then  be  cleaned  out,  the  doors  and  windows  of  it 
opened,  the  Mtter  shaken  up,  and  the  whole  kennel 
made  sweet  and  clean  before  the  'hounds  rebanL  to  it 
^din.  The  great  court  and  the  other  kemielsare  not 
less  to  be  attended  to>  nor  should  any  omissioa  ^t  is 
hurtful  to  the  hounds  be  passed  over  in  siknca. 

^'  The  floor  of  each  lodging-room  should  be  bsksked 
and  sloped  on  both  sides  to  run  to  the  centre^  with  a 
pitter  left  to  carry  off  the  water,  that  whai  they  are 
^^hed  they  may  soon  be  dry. 

''  If  water  should  stand  through  aay  fault  in  the 
^r,  it  should  be  carefully  iiM^ped  up,  for  as  warmth 
^  in  the  greatest  degree  necessary  to  hounds  after 
work,  so  damps  are  equally  prejudicial. 

*'  It  is  necessary  that  a  vi^ant  and  attentive  person 
should  superintend  all  this,  and  who  so  fit  as  the  mas- 
*w?  for  if  he  is  inattentive  or  careless,  it  cannot  be  woft- 
^^^  that  the  servant  should  practice  a  similar  system. 
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"  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  buildiBg  k^oneb^ 
there  should  be  three  doors — two  in  the  front,  and 
<me  in  the  back ;  the  last  to  have  a  latticed  window  ia 
it,  with  a  wooden  shutter,  which  is  constantly  to  be 
kept  closed  when  the  hounds  are  in,  except  in  sum* 
mer,  when  it  should  be  left  open  all  the  day.  This 
door  answers  two  very  necessary  purposes ;  it  gives 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  straw  when  the 
lodging-room  is  cleaned ;  and  as  it  is  opposite  to  the 
window,  will  be  the  means  to  let  in  a  thorough  air, 
which  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  keeping  of  it  sweet 
and  wholesome.  The  other  doors  will  be  of  use  in 
dr3ring  the  room  when  the  hounds  are  out,  and  as  one 
18  to  be  kept  shut,  and  the  other  hooked  back,  (allow- 
ing just  room  for  a  dog  to  pass,)  they  are  not  Uable  to 
any  obstruction.  The  great  window  in  the  centre 
should  have  a  folding  shutter ;  half,  or  the  whole  ot 
which,  may  be  shut  at  nights,  according  to  the  wi- 
ther ;  and  the  kennels  by  that  means  may  be  k^t 
warm  or  cool. 

'^  Between  the  two  kennels  may  be  situated  the  feed- 
ing-jrard  and  the  boiling-house  :  there  should  also  be 
two  lesser  kennels — one  for  hounds  that  are  sick,  and 
consequently  draughted  from  the  pack,  the  other,  for 
bitches  in  heat. 

"  These  kennels  must  be  surrounded  by  a  grass  couit, 
and  if  a  brook  runs  near  at  hand  it  wiU  be  better. 
The  gallows  on  which  the  flesh  is  hung  should  have  a 
thatched  roof  and  a  circular  board  round  the  centre 
of  it;  this  will  in  a  measure  prevent  vermin  from 
(ilimbing  up.'* 

Mr.  Beckford  had  a  small  hay-rick  in  his  grass 
court ;  against  this  the  hounds  were  frequently  seen 
rubbing  themselves,  and  he  thought  it  tended  greatly 
to  clean  and  improve  the  look  of  their  coats.    In 
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summer  it  served  as  well  as  the  trees  to  shade  the  dog 
from  the  sim's  heat,  licks  will  frequently  be  found 
on  the  walls  of  the  kennels  ;  in  that  case  they  must 
je  washed  away,  and  if  they  persist  in  returning,  a 
little  whitewash  will  remove  them.  In  erecting  a 
kennel,  as  with  a  stable,  the  soil  should  be  chosen 
particularly  dry.  Hounds  will  suffer  equally  with 
horses  from  the  effects  of  d!unp. 


THE  FOOD. 

Dogs,  in  their  natural  state,  are  carnivorous  animals ; 
but  domesticated  and  trained  for  the  uses  of  man,  they 
must  be  fed  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  put^  and  the  exercise  they  are  to  undergo ;  for  on 
this  depends  their  health,  condition,  and  comfort. 
They  are  as  much  liable  to  disease  from  over-feedmg 
as  from  poverty. 

Every  species  of  animal  substance,  whether  fresh  or 
putrid,  is  alike  to  dogs,  except  that  of  a  hawk,  goose, 
and  crow ;  and  also  the  flesh  of  his  own  race,  from 
which  they  shrink  with  apparent  disgust ;  and  cook 
this  last  in  whatever  way  you  will,  it  is  impossible  to 
deceive  them. 

Dogs,  generally,  are  not  averse  to  herbs  or  vege- 
tables, and  these  have  conduced  greatly  to  their 
benefit ;  much  meat,  and  especially  when  given  raw, 
where  little  exercise  is  called  for,  produces  the  dis- 
temper and  many  other  malignant  disorders.  Bones 
of  every  description,  except  those  of  fish,  should  be 
given  to  dogs,  as  the  stomach  receives  great  benefit 
from  their  action  on  it.  Horse-flesh  is  very  nutritipys 
when  they  are  in  regular  exercise.     Paunches,  tripe, 

3n 
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or  sheep's  head,  makes  good  food  for  them  at  all 
times,  especially  when  potatoes  or  biscuits  are  added ; 
the  whole  being  mixed  with  the  liquor  in  which  tbe 
meat  is  boiled. 

Animal  food  should  never  be  used  more  than  ocoe 
a  day ;  and  the  liquor  of  salt  meat  should  never  be 
given  to  a  dog,  as  it  will  engender  mange.  Potatoes 
and  skim  or  butter  milk  have  been  found  sufficiently 
conducive  to  a  dog's  health  and  strength  without  the 
aid  of  animal  food ;  indeed,  many  say,  that ''  parsnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,  and,  indeed,  all  vegetable  matter, 
will  feed  dogs  sufficiently  well  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
istence." 

Where  kennels  are  large  during  the  hunting  season, 
dogs  have  been  found  to  thrive  well  on  meal  and  milk; 
wheat,  however,  is  preferable  to  barley  or  oats  in  this 
case ;  the  two  last  named  articles  produce  a  heated 
skin,  when  mange  ensues. 

Next  to  horse-flesh,  dogs  most  eagerly  devour  fowls' 
entrails.  Greaves,  softened  and  mixed  with  potatoes, 
are  femous  food  for  dogs. 

No  dogs  should  be  wholly  fed  on  meat ;  and  flesh 
of  every  description  should  be  parboiled,  at  the  very 
least,  before  it  is  given  to  them. 

In  cases  of  sidoiess  and  languor,  it  frequently  bap- 
pens  that  no  better  remedy  can  be  given  a  dog  thaa 
change  of  food ;  viz.,  from  meat  to  vegetable,  or  vice 
versa. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  DOG. 

At  tbe  head  of  all  diseases  to  which  the  dog  is  liable, 
ai  it  is  the  most  formidable,  stands — 
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Hydrophobia, 

Which  name  it  acquires  from  its  most  distinguish- 
ing feature,  the  fear  or  dread  of  water  ;  to  which  ele- 
ment, not  only  the  dog,  hut  the  human  being  when 
attacked,  exhibits  the  greatest  abhorrence. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  insist  that  the  disease 
is  improperly  named,  asserting  that  dogs  do  not  always 
fly  from  water ;  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there 
are  several  sorts  of  madness,  differing  materially  in 
their  intensity  and  danger ;  but  in  the  first  stage  of 
those  symptoms,  which  are  termed  raUdy  dogs  never 
drink,  and  in  the  course  of  their  running,  although 
they  may  chance  to  cross  a  brook  or  a  gutter  in  which 
there  is  water,  they  never  attempt  to  put  their  mouth 
to  it,  as  they  are  totally  incapacitated  from  swallowing 
any  of  it. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  is  melancholy,  and 
an  occasional  loathing  of  food:  the  dog  will  leave 
home  for  some  time  and  return  again ;  his  eyes  be- 
come dull,  and  his  mouth  foul ;  a  total  loss  of  appe- 
tite soon  follows;  he  manifests  a  disposition  to  quarrel; 
he  runs  at  every  thing ;  and  betrays  no  signs  of  fear 
when  beaten  ;  gradually  the  eyes  become  fiery  red  and 
staring,  the  breath  is  strong,  and  the  voice  harsh ; 
presently  he  will  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  then  it  is 
necessary  to  destroy  him,  as  every  animal  that  comea 
in  his  way  is  subject  to  be  bitten  by  him. 

A  rabid  dog  is  universally  shunned  by  his  own  spe- 
cies; and  even  whelps  have  been  known  to  avoid  their 
mother  when  affected  with  hydrophobia. 

As  no  stated  period  can  be  given  for  this  malady 
n^ing  its  appearance,  all  animals  supposed  to  be 
bHten  by  a  mad  dog  should  be  immediately  destroyed^ 
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most  of  the  remedies  that  are  prescribed  being  £EJla- 
cious  :  never  attempt  to  hang  a  dog  in  this  state  of 
the  disease,  as  serious  consequences  may  result  from 
such  a  proceeding ;  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  me- 
thod of  destruction  is  to  shoot  him. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  several  sorts  of  madness 
peculiar  to  the  canine  race ;  the  most  dangerous  of 
which  is.  Rabies ;  this  is  attended  with  hot  and  fiery 
symptoms,  when  the  dog  sets  off  running  in  one  strai^t 
line  if  possible,  regardless  of  all  minor  obstacles,  and 
biting  every  living  creature  that  presents  itself  in  the 
way :  one  certain  symptom  of  this  malady  is,  that  every 
dog,  be  he  ever  so  courageous,  will  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  one  that  is  mad ;  and  being  attacked^  will 
howl,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  retaliate,  will  make 
every  effort  to  disengage  itself. 

The  Dumb  MadnesSy  lies  principally  in  the  blood, 
and  causes  great  irritation  in  the  throat :  the  dog  will 
not  feed,  and  keeps  his  mouth  wide  open,  as  if  he  wi^re 
choking.  In  this  case,  the  following  dose  may  be  ad- 
ministered : — 

Juice  of  Black  Hellebore  -    4  ounces. 

Juice  of  Spatula  Putrida  -    4  ounces. 

Rue        -        -        -        -        -    4  ounces. 
Strain  these  well,  and  add : — 

Unprepared  Scammony     -        -    2  drachms. 
This  must  be  forced  down  the  throat,  and  the  do^ 
held  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  his  throwing  up 
the  medicine :  this  must  be  followed  by  bleeding  oi 
the  veins  of  the  gums. 

Fdlling  Madness  Ues  in  the  head,  and  has  a 
semblance  to  fits,  for  which  it  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  animal  reels  and  falls  down.    Try  in  this 
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Juice  of  Briony        -        -        -    4  ounces. 

Juice  of  Peony         -        -        -    4  ounces. 

Staves-acre,  (powdered)    -        -    4  drachms. 
Mixed,  and  given  through  a  drenching  horn :  bleed- 
ing is  necessary :  the  veins  that  descend  to  the  shoul- 
der will  be  the  proper  place  for  this  operation. 

Lcaik  Madness^  is  generally  esteemed  incurable, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  animal's  pining  away : 
if  any  thing  is  tried  in  this  case,  it  may  be  as  follows: — 

Julap     -        -        -        -        -  15  grains. 
-Calomel  ...        -    3  grains. 

And  on  the  next  day,  give — 

Linseed  Oil  -  -  *  -  two  tablespoonsful. 
This  is  to  be  frequently  repeated. 
Sleeping  Madness^  derives  its  name  from  the  sluggish 
appearance  of  the  dog,  and  is  supposed  to  proceed 
from  worms ;  which,  by  creating  corrupted  humours 
in  the  stomach,  drive  the  fumes  into  the  head.  The 
following  is  recommended  as  effective : — 

Juice  of  Wormwood        -  -     6  ounces. 

Powder  of  Hartshorn,  (burnt)    -     2  ounces. 
Agaric  ....     2  drachms. 

Mix  with  a    little    white  wine,    and    administered 
through  a  drenching  horn. 

Rheumatic,  or  Slavering  Madness^  swells  the  dog's 
hea4 ;  the  eyes  appear  yellow,  and  slaver  drips  con- 
stantly from  the  mouth.     Try — 

Powder  of  the  roots  of  polypody  of 

the  oak       ...        -    4  ounces. 

Juice  of  Fennel  root         -        -     6  ounces. 

Root  of  Misletoe      -         -        -     6  ounces. 

Juice  of  Ivy    -         -        -         -     4  ounces. 

These  must  be  boiled  together,  and  the  liquor  given 

to  the  dog  as  hot  as  he  can  drink  it. 

Thus,  some  assert  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
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this  disease ;  others  again  allow  of  only  two  varieties, 
the  raging  and  the  dumb  madness ;  and  a  third  party 
will  admit  of  no  distinctions  ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  re- 
flect on  the  great  injury  that  has  at  times  been  done 
by  the  mad  dog,  good  sense  will  dictate  that  a>  soon 
as  the  symptoms  are  confirmed,  the  surest  and  safest 
method  is  to  destroy  the  animal,  and  the  mischief  can 
extend  no  further. 

The  best  preventative  against  this  disease,  is  plenty 
of  water,  with  occasionally  a  dose  of  sulphur ;  where 
the  packs  of  hounds  are  numerous,  all  suspected  dogs 
should  be  immediately  detached  from  the  kennel  un- 
til satisfactorily  proved 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  place 
on  hydrophobia  when  it  attacks  the  human  being. 

Of  late  years,  numerous  instances  have  occurred 
of  a  cure  for  this  terrible  malady. 

Bleeding  has  been  found  efficacious  in  many  in- 
stances ;  but  this  must  be  continued  till  fainting  suc- 
ceeds ;  and  if  the  first  operation  has  not  proved  bene- 
ficial, bleed  again :  some  have  treated  immediately 
after  this  with  mercury  and  opium,  but  cases  have 
occiu'red  where  these  last  were  found  unnecessary. 

A  gentleman  was  bitten  by  a  dog  affected  with  hy- 
drophobia, and  the  animal  died  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards ;  muriatic  acid  was  applied  to 
the  bite,  which  was  a  very  extensive  one :  decompo- 
sition of  the  surface  of  the  wound  followed  the  appli- 
cation of  this  mineral  acid,  and  about  ten  minutes  after 
its  application  a  little  diluted  alkaline  was  used  to 
neutralise  its  effects  and  stop  its  action.  A  fortnight 
elapsed  and  the  wound  was  healed,  and  no  bad  result 
accrued :  this  gentleman  invariably  afterwards  carried 
on  his  person  a  bottle  of  the  acid,  and  on  another  oc- 
casion, observing  a  dog  bite  both  a  horse  and  a  pig, 
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be  applied  it  to  the  wound  of  the  horse  which  re- 
mained perfectly  unaffected,  while  the  pig  died  of 
hydrophobia  twelve  days  after  it  was  bitten. 

Suffocation  by  water  has  been  said  to  obviate  the 
infection ;  but  the  remedy  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
disease,  and  few  would  submit  to  the  experiment. 

In  Grermany  large  doses  of  vinegar  is  esteemed  an 
antidote  to  hydrophobia. 

A  dog  may  easily  be  detected  when  mad  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  which  is  a  characteristic  noise  be- 
tween a  bark  and  a  howl,  but  approaching  nearer  to 
the  latter. 

The  following  observations  by  a  veterinary  surgeon 
of  this  day  may  be  serviceable :  they  appeared  in  the 
"  Evening  Sun,"  of  1 842  :— 

"  Mr.  Editor,— The  case  of  hydrophobia  reported 
in  the  papers  a  few  days  since,  induces  me,  with  your 
permission,  to  offer  for  the  good  of  the  public^  the 
following  observations  on  the  disease,  and  the  only 
means  we  are  acquainted  with  to  prevent  it : — 

"  In  the  human  being  it  is  called  hydrophobia ;  in 
the  dog,  and  other  animals,  rabies.  We  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  poison,  but  it  differs 
from  all  other  poisons  by  remaining  apparently  in  a 
dormant  state  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  it  is  not 
absorbed  into  the  system  for  some  time  after  the  bite. 
No  remedy  is  known  for  the  disease  when  once  it  is 
developed.  None  of  the  nostrums  which  are  said  to 
be  cures,  can  be  relied  upon.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  equally  unknown.  Some  have  attributed  it 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather — *  the  dog  days ;'  others 
to  want  of  water,  or  ill  usage,  but  we  have  no  proof 
of  it.  The  present  summer  is  the  hottest  we  have 
known  for  many  years,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  wy 
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case  in  the  metropolis  till  the  one  above  alladed  to» 
In  many  hot  climates  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  it 
has  raged  among  us  in  the  coldest  weather. 

**  In  1838, 1  had  no  less  than  forty-eight  cases  under 
treatment,  this  year  I  have  not  had  one. 

'*  My  predecessors,  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Youatt,  as 
well  as  myself,'  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  and 
we  are  still  alive;  and  we  have  operated  on  some 
hundreds  of  human  beings  who  have  been  bitten  by 
rabid  animals,  and  in  no  case  has  there  been  loss  of 
life.    The  preventative  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  person  bitten  should,  as  soon  as  possiUe, 
thoroughly  wash  and  cleanse  the  bitten  part,  not  snck 
the  poison  from  the  wound,  as  is  too  conmionly  done, 
for  inoculation  may  take  place  by  an  abrasion  on  the 
lip.  K  the  wound  be.  superficial  and  ragged,  let  the 
edges  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  thea 
apply  freely  to  every  part  the  nitrate  of  silver,  com- 
monly called  lunar  caustic,  and  which  may  be  had  in 
any  druggist's  shop.  If  the  wound  be  a  punctured  one, 
as  in  some  cases  it  is,  from  the  tusk  of  the  animal  going 
deep  into  the  flesh,  the  stick  of  caustic  must  be  carefully 
pointed  that  it  may  reach  the  bottom ;  if  necessary, 
the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  care  being  taken  in  the 
use  of  the  knife,  or  the  poison  may  be  carried  by  it 
over  the  fresh  surface.  The  nitrate  of  silver  com- 
pletely destroys  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  neu- 
tralises the  poison,  which  comes  away  with  the  de- 
stroyed surface  without  the  absorbents  acting  upon  it, 
and  if  freely  applied  to  the  part  affected,  the  patient 
may  feel  himself  perfectly  safe.  I  do  not  reconunend 
the  application  of  a  poultice  after  the  operation,  bat 
let  the  wound  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
should  any  inflammation  ensue,  it  may  be  relieved  by 
dressings  of  olive  oil.    Believing  that  some  lives  maT 
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be  saved  by  commtinicating  this  informatioQ  through 
your  valuable  ooluinns. 

"  I  remain^ 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  A.  AlNSLIB.' 

Mr.  Beckford  recommends  the  following  remedy 
for  hounds  suspected  of  hydrophobia :  after  removing 
them  from  the  pack,  on  the  slightest  symptoms, 
try: — 

On  the  first  day — 
Turbith's  Mineral     -         *         -     8  grains. 

On  the  second  day — 
Turbith's  Mineral     -        -        -  16  grains. 

And  on  the  third  day^*- 
Turbith's  Mineral  -  -  *  32  grains. 
This  is  administered  best  in  balls  made  of  butter 
and  flour  :  the  dog  iriiould  be  bled  the  day  previous  to 
giving  the  first  dose  :  if  not  looked  to,  the  dog  may 
throw  up  the  ball ;  give  it  alwa]p«  on  im  empty  sto- 
mach, and  after  the  third  day,  bis  usual  feeing  may 
be  restored. 

In  hydrophc^ia,  a  dog  loses  all  recollection  of  both 
persons  and  places. 


The  Distempbr 

Is  another  fatal  disease  to  which  the  dog  is:  subject ; 
tad,  at  certain  seasons,  is  very  prevalent ;  while  it 
other  times  but  few  cases  of  it  occur.  It  is  found 
more  frequently  among  yonfig  dogs  9iid  pilx^es,  than 
wrth  such  as  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth  eaU 
mengtot. 

Kespecting  this  (ti^^ttae,  almost  every  peraon  wh# 

3o 
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has  a  dog  entertains  a  different  opinion,  and  eadi  one 
has  his  infallible  remedy^  despising  the  prescriptioDS 
of  another  as  absurd ;  and  this  in  a  great  measure  is 
the  result  of  the  many  different  symptoms  under  which 
the  distemper  appears,  when  the  treatment  must  vary 
accordingly.  At  one  time  it  is  present  with  excessive 
laxity  of  the  bowels,  another  year  it  may  be  putrid 
and  malignant,  and  at  times  it  shows  itself  with  fits. 
Purgation  is  the  usual  attendant  of  this  malady  in  sum- 
mer, and  fits  in  the  winter ;  but  few  cases  are  afike^ 
and  Mr.  Blaine  obsenres,  that — 

**  It  is  to  the  immense  varieties  of  the  complaint 
that  we  must  attribute  the  endless  number  of  reme- 
dies continually  prescribed  for  it ;  every  one  of  whidi, 
from  being  occasionally  beneficial,  becomes,  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  using  it,  in&llible.  Distemper, 
therefore,  is  seldom  spoken  of  among  a  number  of 
sportsmen,  but  every  one  of  them  knows  of  a  certam 
cure^  one  that  has  never  failed  with  him.  The  varieties 
in  the  complaint  are  so  numerous^  that  hardly  any 
two  cases  can  be  treated  alike ;  consequently  no  one 
remedy  can  be  applicable  to  every  case ;  for  however 
efficacious  it  may  prove  in  a  number  of  instanced,  a 
judicious  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  varyifig 
symptoms." 

In  most  cases  there  is  gmierally  a  greats*  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels  than  otherwise,  and  the  first 
effort  must  be  to  relieve  this  by  clysters.  It  attacks 
indiscriminately  every  dog,  and  none  have  beenaUe 
yet  to  account  satisfactorily  for  its  appearance :  at  all 
times  it  seems  to  be  a  disease  very  obnoxious  to  the 
animal,  as  he  displays  many  efiforts  as  if  attempting  to 
throw  it  off  him.  In  cases  of  dissection,  the  throat 
has  appeared  considerably  swollen,  and  tibe  Btomacfa 
slime  and  filth ;  the  mucous  or  petuitaiy  memfafane- 
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lining,  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  and  top  of  the  throat, 
has  been  inflamed,  and  a  state  of  feyer  is  visible 
throughout  the  frame 

Its  first  symptoms  are  moisture  about  the  eyes,  and 
general  dullness ;  a  slight  cough  is  present,  and  an 
inclination  to  vomit ;  the  cough  soon  becomes  dry  and 
husky,  and  a  frequent  reaching  and  throwing  up  suc- 
ceeds :  a  dog  quickly  loses  flesh  in  this  disease.  A 
few  of  the  remedies  usually  resorted  to,  are  as  foU 
tows:  take — 

Calomel 10  grains. 

Tartar  Emetic  -        -        -  20  grains. 

These  are  made  into  a  large  bolus  and  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  one  of  which  is  given  every  morning 
ftsting. 

Some  qpeak  very  fevourably  of  Blaine's  medicinal 
powders,  while  others  again  have  asserted  their  effect 
was  ruinous ;  but  the  reason  has  been  already  stated. 
Ckxmmon  salt  made  into  a  ball  with  butter  causes 
them  to  vomit ;  after  which  give  the  dog  a  little  sul- 
phur, and  as  much  powder  of  antimony  as  will  cover 
a  sixpence;  this  may  be  mixed  with  his  food. 

Dr.  Dickson  says,  that  ''  In  the  removal  of  this 
complaint,  many  different  points  and  circumstances 
of  the  disease  are  to  be  well  attended  to  and  con- 
sidered :  when  in  cases  where  the  bowels'  are  un- 
affected, and  quite  free  from  any  sort  of  disturbance, 
and  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  great  benefit  may 
i^n  be  derived  from  such  remedies  as  these  directed 
below: — 

Antimonial  Powder    -        -    3  or  4  grains. 

Gompd.  powder  of  Controjerva  10  grains. 
Mix  them  into  a  powder,  which  may  be  given  in 
Am  evening,  in  a  little  fresh  butter,  or  some  such  sub- 
stance, being  repeated  as  there  may  be  a  necessity. 
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'^  Or,  at  the  same  incipient  stage  of  liie  diaoider, 
the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  maybe 
occasionally  produced  with  great  benefit  by  mA 
means  as  these : — 

Solution  of  tartarized  Antimony  6  drachms. 

Wine  of  Ipecacuhana     -         -     3  drachms. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  emetic  drink,  wluch 
B^ay  be  given  every  two  or  three  days  in  a  little  oat- 
meal gruel  for  two  or  three  times,  if  the  strength  of 
the  dog  does  not  sink  too  much. 

"  A  strong  solution  of  common  salt  in  ?rann  water 
in  the  proportion  of  from  one  large  table-spoonfiil,  or 
one  and  a  half,  to  from  three  to  five  of  the  water,  as 
the  strength  and  size  of  the  dog  may  be,  will  often  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

"  The  bowels  of  the  dog  should  at  the  same  time  be 
kept  gently  open ;  but  where  there  is  an  excess  <rf 
looseness,  it  must  be  instantly  restrained  by  sud 
means  as  these : — 

Compound  powder  of  Chalk     *    3  drachms. 

Ipecacuanha  •         *         •         -     1  drachm. 

Kino,  in  fine  powder,  -  -  i^  drachm. 
Syrup  sufficient  to  make  them  into  two  balls, 
which  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  there  may  be 
occasion ;  mild  and  astringent  food  being  had  recourse 
to  at  the  same  time,  such  as  flour  or  rice  boiled  in  milk. 
''  Sometimes,  in  these  early  stages,  submuriate 
of  mercury  in  small  doses,  and  a  mixture  of  Turbitb's 
mineral,  in  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  grains,  and 
one  of  tartarized  antimony,  are  found  very  serviceable; 
a  little  blood  being  previously'let  where  necessary. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  let  dogs  have  plenty  of  proper 
good  food  at  all  times  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  ex* 
cept  in  the  very  early  stage  of  its  attack,  while  tte 
;aictive  inflammation  is  present. 
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''  Besides  these  means,  the  distemper  powder,  so 
much  cdebrated  and  advised  for  this  use,  may  be 
faaud  of  much  advantage  in  some  cases  at  the  onset 
of  the  disease,  and  is  to  be  had  with  proper  directions 
for  giving  it  in  most  places. 

''  Where  the  dogs  have  much  tightness  and  stop- 
page in  the  nasal  parts,  common  tar  andjbutter  melted 
together,  and  put  on  and  rubbed  well  upon  the  higher 
portions  of  them,  are  often  of  benefit  in  relieving  them: 
and  in  cases  of  much  distress  and  confusion,  with 
stupor  in  the  head,  utility  is  sometimes  produced  by 
the  application  of  a  blister  or  blistering  ointment  on 
the  top  part  of  it ;  but  little  service  is  produced  from 
the  insertion  of  setons  in  most  of  these  cases. 

"  After  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  are  over,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  more  tonic  and  strength- 
ening sort  of  remedies,  such  as  the  following  : — 
Cinchona  quilled  bark,  in  fine 

powder,         -        -        -     half  an  ounce. 
Cascorilla  bark,  in  powder,       1  drachm. 
Camomile  Flowers,  in  powder,  1  ^  drachms. 
Make  them  into  a  powder,  which  may  be  given  in  a 
little  broth  two  or  three  times   in  the  day  if   ne- 
cessary. - 

**  The  diet  of  the  dog  should  now  be  gradually 
rendered  more  full,  with  increasing  larger  proportions 
of  animal  matter,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  drink. 

"  In  a  case  where  I  had  a  dog,  which  I  much  prized, 
as  soon  as  he  was  affected  with  the  first  symptom 
of  the  distemper,  when  the  husky  cough  and  slimy 
discharge  from  the  nose  and  mouth  had  already  be- 
gan, I  bled  him  in  the  neck  till  he  fainted  through 
loss  of  blood  :  on  the  evemng  of  the  same  day,  1  ad- 
ministered— 

Tartar  Emetic  -        -        -  10  grains, 
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doubled  between  some  bread  and  butter:  tfakdoeel 
repeated  four  successiye  mornings ;  after  whidi  all 
virulent  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  in  less  than 
ten  days  after  the  bleeding,  the  dog  was  perfecQy 
restored  to  health. 

**  At  all  times  cleanliness  is  yery  essential  in  this 
disease,  as  ^Iso  fresh  air;  and  no  dog  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  or  sleep  near  a  fire  while  affected  with 
this  disorder. 

"  Dogs  fed  on  potatoes  and  biscuit  suffer  much  less  in 
cases  of  distemper,  than  such  as  live  on  high  food,  as 
raw  meat,  carrion,  &a 

"  No  flesh  should  be  given  during  the  progreas  of 
the  disease.'' 


Mangb 

Is  generally  the  result  of  neglect,  although  it  wiH 
occasionally  be  present  among  the  cleanest  dogs,  and 
in  the  best  of  kennels ;  with  some  it  is  acquired  by  in- 
fection, with  others  it  is  the  sequent  of  a  morbid 
action  of  the  constitution. 

Dogs  confined  too  long  in  one  small  kennel,  will 
engender  mange,  owing  to  the  acrid  effluvia  of  Iheir 
transpiration.  It  is  as  common  to  dogs  well  fed  as  to 
such  as  are  in  ill-condition ;  and  nothing  will  sooner 
produce  the  disorder  than  feeding  on  salt  provisions, 
or  drinking  stale  and  dirty  water. 

Mange  has  been  divided  into  four  different  kinds : 
the  conunon,  the  red,  the  spongy,  and  the  surfeit ; 
of  these  the  common  mange  is  the  most  infectious, 
but  the  red  mange  is  the  most  obstinate  to  cure. 

Common  mange  has  been  cured  by  brimstone  alooei 
this  has  been  given  regularly-  every  day  in  the  food; 
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soinetimes  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  mixed  with  it, 
and  then  it  may  be  used  as  an  outward  application. 

The  number  of  prescriptions  recommended  in  cases 
of  mange  are  almost  extremely  numerous,  and  would 
occupy  pages :  I  shall  but  mention  a  few. 
In  obstinate  cases,  take — 

Tobacco        ....     half  an  ounce. 

White  Hellebore    «        -        -     half  an  ounce. 

Sulphur         ....    4  ounces. 

Aloes  ....    2  drachms. 

Lard     .....     6  ounces. 
This  must  be  well  mixed,  and  then  rubbed  well  into 
the  skin  once  every  day  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Or— 

Decoction  of  Tobacco     -        -    3  ounces. 

Decoction  of  White  Hellebore      3  ounces. 

Corrosive  Sublimate       -        -     5  grains. 

Aloes  ....     2  drachms. 

Hie  three  first  are  sufficient  for  the  disease,  but  the 
aloes  prevents  the  dog  licking  off  the  wash:  some 
strongly  recommend — 

Fox-glove  leaves    -        -        -     2  dunces. 
These  are  put  into  a  jug,  over  which  is  poured  a 
qoart  of  boiling  water ;  when  cold  the  dog  is  washed 
in  the  decoction,  and  a  few  washings  generally  will 
effect  a  cure. 

For  the  red  mange,  which  is  known  by  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  and  the  apparent  irritability  of  the  dog, 
the  following  is  used : —    - 

Mercurial  Ointment       -        -     1  ounce. 

Aloes  .        -        «        -        -     2  drachms. 

Lard    -        -        -        -        -    6  ounces. 
The  animal  is  very  liable  to  catch  cold  from  the  ap-* 
plication  of  this  crintment,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  powerful  remedies  | 
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intemal  remedies  are  also  neoeaaury  to  keep  die  boveh 
in  a  proper  state :  in  obstinate  cases,  use — 

OU  of  Vitriol         -        •         -    8  droits. 

Flour  of  Sulphur  *        -         *    4  drachms. 

Conserve  of  Roses  -        -     1  ouuce. 

This  must  be  divided  into  ten  doses,  and  one  ghren 
in  a  ball  every  morning.  Red  mange  frequently  alters 
the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  has  even  been  known  to 
fall  away  altogether  and  leave  the  body  bare.  Hie 
spongy  and  surfeit  mange  will  bear  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  red :  with  surfeit  mange,  bleeding  and 
opening  medicines  are  particnlaiiy  recommended.  In 
slight  cases  of  mange,  much  benefit  is  derived  freni 
washing  the  dogs  in  lime  water;  tan-yards  abeund 
with  lime-pits,  and  I  have  frequently  known  dogs  per* 
fectly  cured  by  two  or  three  dips  in  these. 

When  ointment  is  used,  it  is  not  suffict^at  to  smear 
the  hair ;  an  hour,  at  least,  is  necessary  to  dress  a 
dog  properly,  and  every  thing  should  be  well  rabbed 
into  the  skin. 


WoaMs 

Are  very  peculiar  to  dogs,  and  occasion  them  much 
uneasiness,  and  puppies  frequently  die  of  them: 
purges  are  very  commonly  employed  in  every  case ; 
mercurials  in  small  doses,  pewter,  tin,  sulphur,  bitters, 
&c.,  have  all  been  tried.  Epsom  salts  are  very  effica- 
cious, and  quickly  expel  worm^  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  quickly  return :  a  medicine  very  much  recom- 
mended is— - 

Powdered  Julap  *-  -  -  20  grains 
Calomel  ....  3  grains. 
Gokien  Sulphur  of  Antimcmy   -    4  grains. 
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These  are  mixed  with  a  little  butter,  and  given 
ery  other  morning,  for  a  few  times. 


Canker  in  the  Ear, 

Is  fireqventlf  amoEig  dogs  that  are  over-fed ;   the 
hmnoors  fly  to  the  ear,  and  by  incessant  scratching, 
a  scab  is  soon  produced. 
In  the  eufly  stages,  use — 

Sugar  of  Lead        .        -        .    half  a  drachm. 
Rain  Water  «        *        «        .    4  ounces. 
When  ulceration  ensues,  apply^^^ 

White  Vitriol         •        -        -  1 6  grains, 
mised  with  a  decoction  of  oak-bark. 

Exercise  and  purgatives  are  essentially  necessary  in 
cases  of  ulceration ;  and  all  dogs  with  long  hair  are 
more  subject  to  this  disease  than  any  others. 

A  decoction  of  tobacco-water  is  frequently  very 
serviceable. 


Sorb  Feet  and  Ears, 

« 

When  brought  on  by  thorns,  &c.  from  the  hedges, 
are  easily  cured  with  salt  and  vinegar :  tar  and  lard  is 
preferred  by  some. 


Canker  in  the  Lips 
Is  successfully  treated  with  alum-water. 


3  p 
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Fits. 

Many  dogs  are  subject  both  to  oonvuisive  and  spas- 
modic fits,  but  the  causes  vary :  with  young  dogs  or 
puppies  they  may  arise  from  teething,  or  worms ;  and 
not  unfrequently  they  are  the  forerunners  of  the  dis- 
temper. 

Worms  are  a  very  fertile  source,  and  will  produce 
fits  more  generally  than  any  thing  else,  especially  when 
they  are  very  troublesome;  these  fits  are  usually 
of  the  spasmodic  kind,  and  may  be  removed  by 
plunging  the  animal  in  cold  water ;  after  which,  ad- 
minister the  following : — 

Opium    -         -         -         -         -    4  grains. 
Castor,  in  powder     -         -         -  1 8  grains. 
Sulphate  of  Zinc       -         -         -     5  grains. 
These  must  be  mixed  into  a  ball  with  balsam  of  pern, 
and  divided  into  two  doses ;   one  of  which  may  be 
given  after  the  immersion,  and  the  second  the  next 
day. 

Dogs  have  been  known  to  fall  into  fits  from  the 
effects  of  fear,  or  irritation.  Want  of  exercise  is  like- 
wise a  fruitful  cause ;  in  such  case  the  remedy  is  evi- 
vident.  Costiveness  will  produce  them;  when  an 
active  purge  will  be  effective :  indeed,  in  most  in- 
stances, whether  costiveness  exists  or  not,  this  remedy 
is  recommended. 

When  the  distemper  is  accompanied  with  fits,  great 
danger  is  present,  and  oftentimes  the  disease  proves 
fatal.  Strong  emetics  may  be  tried.  No  valuable 
bitch  should  be  allowed  to  rear  or  suckle  more  than 
two  puppies  at  a  time :  when  she  is  over-burdened 
with  them,  convulsive  fits  will  often  be  brought  on,  and 
at  last  end  fatally. 
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Diseases  op  the  Eye, 

In  most  diseases  of  the  eye,  especially  when  the  in-^ 
flsunmation  is  simple,  poppy-head  fomentations  or 
goulard  washes  will  effect  a  cure,  especially  when  the 
injuries  have  heen  produced  by  scratches,  blows,  &c. 

The  distemper  will  often  leave  an  apparent  uice- 
ration  of  the  cornea.    If  the  above  washes  produce  no 
effect,  try  a  mild  vitriolic  one,  and  by  degrees  the  eye 
will  become  clear  and  transparent  again. 
Try— 

Sugar  of  Lead  -         -         -  24  grains. 

Rose  Water   -         -         -        -     6  ounces. 

White  Vitriol  -         -         .     8  to  10  grains. 

This  will  be  useful  if  the  eye  is  very  red  and  in- 
flamed within  the  eyelids,  and  when  they  throw  out 
much  water. 

When  dogs  become  aged,  cataract  will  frequently 
exist  in  both  eyes.  Young  dogs  are  equally  subject 
to  it,  but  in  this  case  as  it  only  is  found  in  one  of  the 
eyes,  the  cause  may  be  referred  to  an  injury :  the  most 
general  remedy  is  a  solution  of  white  vitriol  in  water, 
made  rather  strong,  and  applied  with  a  sponge  or  fine 
linen  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

When  injuries  to  the  eye  leave  a  bluish  cast  in  it» 
the  following  is  recommended  : — 

Calomel         *         -        «        .     1  drachm. 

Sugar  of  Lead         -         -         -     1  scHruple. 
A  small  quantity  of  this  powder  must  be  sprinkled 
into  the  eye  occasionally  during  the  day. 
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Coughs 

Are  rery  commcm  among  dogs,  and  may  be  attri- 
buted to  various  causes.  Hiat  which  acoompanies  dis- 
temper has  been  akeady  discussed.  Worms  wiD  often 
be  *kttended  by  a  short  cough,  not  uofrequently  pro- 
ducing nausea,  and  the  animal  appears  every  way  out 
of  condition ;  in  this  case  the  worms  whidi  produce 
the  disease  must  be  first  eradicated,  for  which  refer  to 
the  treatment  under  that  head. 

Cold  frequently  produces  a  cough,  which,  when  it 
has  continued  any  length  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  treat  very  carefully.  After  bleeding,  administer 
two  or  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  or  common  salt, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessert-spocw- 
ful,  according  as  the  dog  is  large  or  small. 

As  dogs  get  old  a  cough  is  contracted  by  degrees, 
which  becomes  very  hollow,  and  finally  degenerates 
into 


ASTHBIA, 

Which  is  not  readily  cured,  unless  speedy  means  be 
resorted  to,  and  the  disease  is  in  its  earliest  stages :  it 
assumes  various  forma,  at  times  being  accompanied 
with  great  emaciation,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  found 
with  an  accumulation  of  fat. 

In  this  last  instance,  over-feeding  and  want  of  re- 
gular exercise  may  be  referred  to  as  the  main  caase : 
this  then  is  easily  obviated  by  regularity  in  every- 
thing which  tends  to  produce  ease  and  health.  Bleed- 
ing may  give  relief  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  mild  purgatives. 
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[n  Bevere  cases,  the  use  of  alteratives,  with  an  occa- 
sional purgative,  is  recommended  during  the  time  that 
the  dog  is  under  a  course  of  emetics.  Calomel  is 
oftea  used,    bat   it  is  both  disagreeable  and  dan* 

Try— 

Fox-glove,  (powdered)      -        -    half  a  grain.  * 
Nitre     '•-•--     3  grains. 
Tartar  Emetic         -        -        -    a  qr.  of  a  gr. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  other  medicine 
should  be  administered  the  same  day  with  the  nau- 
seate. 

In  obstinate  cases,  balsamic  gums  are  recommended 
as  particularly  efficacious. 
Try— 

Gum-ammonia        -        -        -    4  grains, 
Squills,  (powdered)  -        -    half  a  grain, 

Balsam  of  Peru       -        -        -    3  grains, 
made  into  a  ball  with  honey. 

A  few  drops  of  laudanum  mixed  in  the  alterative, 
relieves  the  cough  when  it  has  become  very  dis- 
tressing. 


Inflamed  Lungs 

Often  proceed  from  coughs  when  they  have  been 
of  long  standing ;  this  is  manifest  from  the  difficulty 
<rf  breathing,  the  oppression  apparent  in  the  beating 
of  the  heart ;  which,  however,  is  at  the  same  time 
rather  rapid  than  otherwise. 

•From  six  to  ten  balls,  one  of  which  is  given  every 
three  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dog,  may  be 
made  from  the  following : — 
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Nitre     -----     1  drachm. 

Tartar  Emetic         -         -         -     4  grains. 

Fox-glove.  (powd.)  -         -  10  grains. 

When  the  cough  is  violent,  an  ounce  of  oxymel  is 
added,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  may  be  used  every  two 
hours. 


V 


Vbnemous  Bites,  &c. 


Dogs  in  hunting  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  bitten  by 
vipers ;  there  are  many  prescriptions  in  use,  but  their 
effect  is  very  uncertain :  among  the  numerous  ones 
that  might  be  set  down,  I  know  of  none  so  easily  pro- 
cured or  so  good  as  sweet  oil ;  but  it  should  be  rubbed 
in  very  speedily,  otherwise  a  tablespoonfiil  should  be 
poured  down  the  animal's  throat.  Olive  oil  is  prefer- 
able to  any  other,  and  Mr.  Beckford  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  it.  The  same  remedy  may  be  applied 
to  the  bite  of  the  slow-worm,  &c. 


Poisons, 

Dogs  seldom  touch  any  thing  injurious,  unless  it  be 
administered  in  their  food,  and  of  all  poisons  the  most 
destructive  is  crow-fig.  When  it  is  discovered  that 
the  dog  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  poison,  the 
most  speedy  vomits  should  be  given. 

Common  salt  will  act  as  a  powerful  emetic  when 
thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  animal.  In  cases  of 
mercurial  poisons,  use — 

Ipecacuanha  -         -         -     2  scruples. 

Liver  of  Sulphur     -         -         -     2  scruples. 

When  the  vomiting  has  ceased,  give  a  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil. 
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Dropsy. 

This  is  a  disease  occasionally  found  among  dogs, 
arising  from  various  causes,  and  accompanied  with 
various  symptoms ;  at  times  showing  itself  early,  at 
other  times  appearing  only  in  its  latest  stage.  Con- 
siderable thirst  exists  at  first,  gradual  loss  of  appetite 
succeeds,  and  the  immense  pressure  of  the  water  on 
the  membrane  which  separates  the  lungs  and  intestines, 
finally  produces  suffocation. 

Dropsy  is  of  two  kinds^  existing  in  the  chest  and  in 
the  belly,  the  latter  being  the  most  prevalent. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest  is  incurable^  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  by  the  swollen  appearance 
of  that  portion  of  the  body  in  which  it  exists.  The 
dog  appears  to  suffer  much  pain  when  he  attempts  to 
lie  down,  being  desirous  at  all  times  of  elevating  his 
head. 

Dropsy  of  the  belly,  as  well  as  dropsy  of  the  chest, 
is  not  a  primary  disease,  generally  resulting  from  an 
unsound  liver,  neglected  mange,  and  not  unfrequently 
it  has  been  known  to  follow  the  asthma. 

Diuretics  have  been  tried  in  all  cases  of  dropsy,  and 
have  occasionally  only  proved  successful. 

Take— 
Fox-glove,  (powdered)        -         -  10  grains 
Antimonial  powder  -         -         -  14  grains, 
mixed,  and  divided  into  a  dozen  portions,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  every  night  and  morning* 

Take— 
Fox-glove,  (powdered)        -         -     9  grains. 
Squills,  (powdered)    -         -         -  10  grains, 
Cream  of  Tartar        .         -         -     3  drachms. 
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mixed,  and  divided  into  ten  or  a  dozen  portions,  and 
given  twice  a  day. 

Fox-glove  has  been  known  to  fail  in  some  cases,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  prescribes  die  following  : — 

Oxymd  of  Squills     -        -        -1  oance, 
InAision  of  Tobacco,    (made  by 
pouring  two   ounces   of   hot 
water    on  a    drachm  of   to- 
bacco) ...        .4  drachsis, 
Sweet  spirit  of  Nitre  -        -    4  drachms^ 
Tincture  of  Opium   -        -        -     ^  a  draehnr, 
Infusion  of  Camomile         -        -    2  l)unce8, 
mixed,  and  then  ^ve  a  dessert^spoonful  night  and 
morning. 

These  are  the  most  common  remedies,  althoo^  few 
dogs  when  once  seized  with  dropsy  are  deemed  ca- 
rable. 

The  method  of  tapping  a  dog  has  been 
tried  with  success. 


Rheumatism 

Is  brought  on  from  the  effiscts  of  ccdd  or  infliim- 
mation  of  the  bowels ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this 
disease  been  known  to  exist,  that  the  dog  has  been  to- 
tally deprived  of  the  use  of  his  hinder  legs  and  quarters, 
which  has  been  succeeded  by  paralysis. 

When  inflammation  of  the  bowcds  eadst^  wkk' ex- 
treme costiveness,  copious  Ueeding  is  nMssMvy ;  4#6r 
which  give — 

Castor  Oil        ...        -     1  oobos^ 

Occasional  bathing  in  warm  water  shotdd  also  be 
tried,  and  if  this  does  not  prove  successful,  try  dys- 
ters  composed  of  castor  oil  and  mutton  broth ;  this 
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ahoold  be  repeated  till  the  bowels  are  opened.    In  ex 
treme  cases  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  mustard  poultice 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  parts 
affected. 

When  the  symptoms  are  only  slight^  the  bathing  in 
warm  water  has  been  found  sufficient. 

"When  paralysis  to  a  great  extent  exists,  the  effects 
of  electricity  only  have  produced  any  satisfactory  re- 
sults ;  while,  tm  the  other  hand,  mercurial  ointments 
have  beoi  yery  efficacious;  but  the  use  of  these 
are  by  no  means  desirable,  as  oonsiderable  danger 
attaids  their  application. 


Gbavbl. 

Dogs  are  subject  to  both  gravel  and  stone ;  the  most 
approved  remedy  for  which  is — 

Oil  of  Turpentme      ...  15  drops, 
Spirits-of  Nitre  -        -        -  30  drops, 

mixed. 

This  dose  must  be  increased  in  due  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  dog :  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
added  when  much  pain  exists. 


Pl£BS 

An  found  more  frequently  with  a  bitch  than  with  a 
dflig,  generally  appearing  aftar  confinement ;  any  thing 
tending  to  heat  the  blood,  is  a  very  fruitful  cause 
of  this  disease. 

.  Fk>wdMred  Nitre         -        -        -    ^  &  drachm, 
Milk  of  Sulphur       ^        *        -    3  drachms, 
mixed,  and  divided  into  ten  or  fifteen  portions,  accord- 

8q 
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ing  to  the  size  of  the  dog;  one  of  wfau^  shoald  lie 
given  every  morning. 
An  ointment  composed  as  follows  :— 

Tar    .        .        -        •        -    half  a  drachm. 

Sugar  of  Lead     <-        -        -    5  grains. 

Lard  •        •        *        -    3  drachms. 

This  should  be  gently  smeared  upon  the  part  affected 
three  or  four  times  a^day. 

.Another  ointment,  not  generally  known,  but  vary 
efficacious,  and  which  has  been  often  successfolly  tried 
by  the  writer  of  this  work,  and  caHed  '^  The  poor 
Man's  Friend,''  prepared  by  Messrs.  Beach  and  Bar- 
nicott,  and  sold  by  most  chemists  in  the  united 
kingdom. 


Spasm 

Will  arise  from  various  causes,  the  best  remedy  for 
which  is  warmth ;  laudanum  is  recommended  in  va* 
rious  proportions,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dog : 
clysters  composed  of  laudanjim  are  particularly 
effective. 


Wounds,  Sprains,  &c. 

Instinct  teaches  the  dog  to  liok  any  sore  or  wooDd 
within  his  reach ;  and  it  has  been  generally  found  that 
they  heal  more  readily  from  such  a  process  than  from 
the  best  application  that  the  art  of  man  could  invent 
The  reason  is  evident,  the  tongue  removes  aU  dirt  that 
may  adhere  to  the  edges  or  orifice  of  the  fractuied 
flesh,  which  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  a  speedy  core. 
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Gvm-fibot  wounds  maybe  treated  with  the  following 
ointment : — 

Goose  Grease,  Turpentine,  and  Spirits  of  Wine — 
of  each  an  equal  quantity. 

These  ingredients  must  be  melted  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  when  strained,  applied  to  the  wound. 

This  will  be  found  a  useful  ointment  for  most 
wounds ;  but  should  they  be  very  extensive,  sticking- 
plaster  should  be  applied  in  preference  to  using  a 
needle  and  thread ;  this  last  method  is  very  apt  to 
produce  ulceration. 

The  cautery,  or  lunar  caustic,  should  be  applied  to 
wotmds  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  another  dog  if  he 
have  any  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 

For  sprains  generally,  the  following  embrocation 
will  be  found  efficient : — one  part  of  turpentine  to  two 
of  spirits  of  wine. 

Dogs  meet  with  fractures  far  less  frequently  than 
any  other  animal ;  yet  such  as  are  allowed  to  run 
about  stables,  follow  coaches,  &c.  are  liable  to  acci< 
dents ;  huntsmen  will  also,  unavoidably  at  times,  ride 
over  hounds.  Fractures  of  the  shoulder  and  thigh 
should  be  treated  as  follows : — 

Apply  a  plaster  of  pitch,  spread  on  stiff  leather, 
upon  the  outer  portion  of  the  leg,  then  attach  a  board 
over  the  elongated  ends  of  the  leather,  the  whole  being 
kept  moderately  firm  by  means  of  a  bandage. 

Sulliman,  in  his  "  American  Journal,"  relates  the 
following : — 

"  I  have  a  favourite  spaniel  dog,  of  the  King  Charles' 
breed,  thirteen  years  old,  and  as  he  cannot  relate  a 
tale  of  woe  of  himself,  I  propose  to  do  so  for  him,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  In  June  last,  in  a  small 
steel  trap  set  in  the  cellar,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
rats,  he  was  accidentally  caught  at  about  midway 
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i£  the  tongae,  and  in  thk  situation  he  p^nained  about 
three  fourths  of  an  hour.     On  examination,  after  he 
teas  extricated,  the  tongue  was  found  started  out  of  its 
natural    position   in  the  mouth  some  four  inches. 
Every  thing  was  done  to  reUeve  his  sufferings,  and  in 
the  hopes  that  the  tongue  would  adhere  to  its  former 
position  in:  the  mouth,  but  the  tongue  being  much 
mutilated,  after   a  lapse  of    forty-eight  hour^  the 
weather  being  warm,  it  became  perfectly  black;  at 
this  time,   the  poor  old  dog.  exhibited  a  desire  to 
leave  his  kennel,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do,  and 
he  went  difeot  for  the  ocean,  where  he  cooled  the 
fever  of  his  blood  by  a  swim;  he  thence  wentaivay, 
and  was  absent  alone  about  half -aa  hour,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  kennel  perfect  tongueless,.  having,,  as  it 
was  supposed,  tora  out  his  awn.  tongue  by  putting  his 
paws  upon  it  as  he  had  before  been  seen  to  do.    He 
was  led  during  the  time  upon  boiled  rice  and  soap, 
and  ate  the  usual  quantity,  on  his  head  being  held  up, 
so  that  the  food  would  run  dowa  his  throat.   Necessity 
is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  which  seems  to 
have  beea  verified  in  this  case,  as  the  old  favourite  now 
feeds  himself  as  well  as  ever  ha  did  upon  every  variety  d 
food,  drinks  as  well  as  ever,  although,  after  the  maimer 
of  a  pig,  by  running  his  nose  more  tbaa  usual  into  the 
water ;  and  what  seems  still  more  reo^arkable,  he  barks 
with  the  same  distinctness  as  usual  on  the  least  in- 
trusion on  his  piremisea  in  the  night  time,  as  he  did 
before  the  loss  of  his  tongue,  and  in  all  respects  seons 
as  well  as  he  was  previous  to  the  accident.'' 

Brown,  in  his  ''  Anecdotes  of  Dogs,*'  gives  an  ac<- 
ample  of  the  instinctive  dread  these  animals  M^s 
of  hydrophobia, — 

"  A.man  who  used  tocome  every  day  to  the  cde^ 
brated  Dr.  James'  house,  was  so  bjslov^  by  throe 
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oookeTi-spaiuek  whidx  he  kept,  that  they  never  failed 
to  jnmp  into  his  lap  and  caress  him  the  whole  time  he 
stayed.  It  hsq^ened  that  this  man  was  bitten  by  a 
mad  d®g>  and  the  very  first  night  he  came  under  the 
ioflaence  of  the  distemper,  they  all  ran  away  from  him 
t&  the  Tery  top  of  the  garret  stairs,  barking  and  howl- 
ifi^  and  showing  signs  of  distress  and  coDstemation. 
Hie  man  was  cured,  but  the  dogs  were  not  reconciled 
te  him  £or  three  years  afterwards." 
K .  Tls3  same  author  gives,  the  following  interesting 
(thou^  very  singular)/  aceount  of  a  terrier. 
«  "*  At  Dunrobin.  Castle,  m  Sutherlandshire,  the  nor- 
thern seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  there  was  in 
iisyi  1820,  t^  be  seen  a  tecrier  bitch  nursing  a  brood 
of  dhickliDgs^ '  She  .had  bad  a  litter  of  whelps  a  few 
nceks  before,  which  were  taken  from  her  and  drowned. 
The  unfi)rtunate  mother  was  quite  disconsolate  till  she 
peroaved  the  brood  of  ducklings,  which  she  immedi- 
atefy  seized,  and  carried  off  to  her  lair,  where  she  re- 
taSaed  them,  foUowing  them  out  and  in  with  the 
gteatest  attention,  and  nursing  them,  after  her  own 
iasfaioD,  with  the  most  affectionate  anxiety.  When 
the  duokltngd^  feliowing  their  natural  instinct,  went 
iBfto  Ihe  water,  their  foster-mother  exhibited  the  ut- 
mbst  alarm,  and  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  land,  she 
tttatdied  them  up  in  her  mouth  and  ran  home  with 
them.  What  adds  to  the  singularity  of  the  circum- 
Mance  is,  that  tlie  same  animal  when  deprived  of  a 
Ktter  of  puppies  the  following  year,  seized  two  cock 
chickens,  which  she  reared  with  the  like  care  she  be- 
stow^ on  her  former  femily.  When  the  young  cocks 
tegsaito  try- their  voices,  their  foster-mother  was  as 
much  annoyed  as  she  formerly  seemed  to  be  by 
the' swimming  of  the  ducks,  and  never  failed  to  repress 
their  attempts  at  crowing. 
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The  dccompanying  will  illustrate  the  fidelity  of  these 
animals : — 

*'  Leanard  Solikoffer,  a  Swiss  nobleman,  who,  oa  the 
conclusion  of  the  Swiss  union,  went  to  Paris  as  am- 
bassador, had  a  large  dog,  which,  on  his  depertiire,  he 
ordered  to  be  shut  up  for  eight  days.  This  was  done, 
yet  at  the  end  of  that  period,  tixe  dog  traced  his  way 
to  the  French  capital,  four  hundred  miles,  and  on  tiib 
day  of  audience,  rushed  in  all  covered  wkhmud,  and 
leaped  up  mad  fat  joy  upon  his  master.  In  the  fiunily 
castle  of  Thuringia  there  is  a  painting  of  the  story." 


SP0RTIN6  IN  FOKIMER  DAYS: 

Those  fierce  sportsmen,  the  Normans,  were  almost 
madly  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  the  stag,  as  clearly 
appears  by  the  fiendish  cruelty  of  the  statutory  enact- 
ments of  William  the  First,  for  the  protection  of  these 
animals.  But  in  bunting  the  stag  they  made  use  of 
the  spear  and  the  bow,  as  well. as  the  dog:  it  is  evi-^ 
dent  that  much  of  the  Norman  mode  of  pursuit  was 
retained  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth*  The*  Nanoafls 
brought  into  the  country  the  noble  talbot,  from  whidi 
our  \rarieties  of  the  hound  have  been  derived ;  mA 
this  dog  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  gaina^ 
while  the  ambushed  sportsmen  discharged  dieir  arrMl 
as  it  passed ;  if  it  were  wounded,  the  dog  puxvuedit; 
and  such  was  the  acuteness  of  its.  smell,  that  'he  was 
able  to  follow  his  game  through  every  soil,  every  laby* 
rinth,  and  all  its  intricacies.  If^  however,  the  dear 
was  only  slightly  hurt,  the  diase  was  long ;  it  ended, 
in  £itct,  with  the  close  of  the  day ;  for  as  the  talbot 
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slow  in  pursuity  he  could  not,  like  the  modem 
fox-hoond,  run  up  to  his  game,  yet,  from  the  extraor- 
dinaiy  acuteness  of  his  olfactory  organs,  he  could 
always  trace  it  unerringly,  whatever  distance  it  might 
be  ahead.  In  1124,  Richard  the  First  chased  a 
hart  from  Sherwood  Forest  to  Barnsdale  in  Yorkshire, 
and  there  lost  him ;  he  therefore  made  proclamation 
at  Timhill,  and  various  other  places  in  the  neighbours- 
hood  of  Barnsdale^  that  no  person  shall  chase,  kill,  or 
hant  the  same  deer,  in  order  that  he  might  return  to 
his  lair  in  the  .forest  of  Sherwood.  Thus,  in  early 
times,  when  hounds  from  exhaustion  being  unable  to 
continue  the  chase,  proclamation  was  made  in  all  towns 
and  villages  near  which  it  was  supposed  the  hart  might 
remain,  that  no  person  might  hunt  or  kill  him,  so  that 
he  might  safely  return  to  his  forest ;  and  the  foresters 
were  ordered  to  harbour  the  said  hart,  and  by  degrees 
bring  him  back  to  the  forest ;  and  the  deer  was  ever 
after  a  ^  hart  royal  proclaimed.' 


DOG  PHYSIOGNOMISTS. 

WHUiBViE  ^eakic^  to  a  dog,  whether  encouragingly 
or  reprovingly^  the  sportsman  should  endeavour  to 
loak  what  he  meuiB,  and  the  dog  will  understand 
hin^  The.  cbg  will  understand  the  look  if  he  does 
net  ^e.  words.  Th6  sportsman  should  never  with 
ariAsile  on  his  countenaBce  punish  a  d(^;  nor 
mmsa^nd  him  when  he  has  done  well  but  with  aa 
i^^ieiit  hearty  goodwill  7  the  dog  will  then  take  in- 
Hmsti^in  obeying  him.  Gamekeepers  and  dog-breakers 
m. often  odd  fellows,  and  seldom  natives  of  the  place 
whwB  they  follow  their  avocation.    Many  of  them  are 
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particularly  loquacious  to  the  dogs :  should  one  of  these 
queer  specimens  jabber  in  a  Cornish  or  a  Yorkshire 
dialect  to  a  dog  trained  on  the  Grampians,  the  dog 
will  understand  from  his  look  whether  he  is  pleased  or 
offended,  but  nothing  more.  The  dog  has  not  the 
gift  of  tongues,  but  he  is  a  Lavater  in  physiognomy. 

The  following  instance  of  the  fiddity  and  courage  of  a 
terrier  occurred  in  Glasgow : — 

*^  One  evening,  as  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Hardy  was  passing  through  St.  Andrews  Square,  on 
his  way  home  to  his  father's  house  in  Charlotte  Street, 
he  was  stopped  opposite  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  St.  Andrews  Church  by  a  man  armed  with  a  laiige 
stick,  who  seized  him  by  the  breast,  and  striking  him 
a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  desired  him  instantly  to 
deliver  his  watch.  As  he  was  preparing  to  repeat  the 
blow,  a  terrier  belonging  to  Mr.  Hardy,  sprang  at  the 
ruffian  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  his  master  at 
the  same  time  giving  him  a  vicrfent  push,  he  fell  back- 
wards and  dropped  his  stick,  which  the  other  immedi* 
ately  seized  and  carried  home.  The  terrier  soon  after 
followed  him  home,  bearing  in  his  teeth  as  a  trophy 
of  his  courage  nearly  half  the  front  of  the  man's  waist- 
coat, in  the  lining  of  which  half  a  guinea  was  found 
carefully  sewed  up.  The  waistcoat  was  of  coarse 
woollen  stuff,  with  a  black  stripe,  much  worn  and 
tattered,  and  not  at  all  corresponding  with  the  elegance 
of  the  walking  stick,  which  had  a  gilt  head,  and  con- 
tained a  handsome  small  sword.'' 

The  fidelity  of  dogs  generally  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following : — 

"  In  October,  1803,  during  the  deluge  with  which 
the  island  of  Madeira  was  visited,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance happened  near  St.  John's  river.  A  maid- 
servant in  flying  from  one  of  the  fallen   hooses,  dropped 
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an  infant  from  her  arms,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
perished.  Next  day,  however,  it  was  found  unhurt  on 
a  dry  piece  of  ground  al^ig  with  a  shock  dog  belongs 
ing  to  the  same  family.  The  dog  was  close  by  the 
child,  and  it  is  imagined  that  the  child  was  kept  alive 
by  the  warmth  of  the  faithful  animal's  body.'' 

"  After  the  ^cecution  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman 
general,  who  suffered  death  for  his  attachinent  to  the 
fiunily  of  Germanicus>  his  body  was  exposed  to  the 
puUic  upon  the  precipice  of  the  Germonice^  as  a 
wamii^  to  &11  who  should  dare  to  defend  the  fallen 
house.  No  relative  had  courage  to  approach  the 
corpse ;  oae  friend  only  remained  true — ^his  Jhithful 
dog.  For  three  days  the  animal  continued  to  watch 
the  body ;  his  pathetic  bowlings  awak^ied  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  heart.  Food  was  brought  to  him,  whidi 
he  was  kindly  encouraged  to  eat,,  but  on  taking  the 
bread,  instead  of  obeying  the  impulse  of  hirnger,  he 
fondly  laid  it  on  his  master's  mouth,  and  renewed  his 
lamentations. 

Days  thus  passed,  nor  did  he  for  a  moment  quit  his 
charge :  the  body  was  at  length  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
and  the  generous  and  faithful  creature^  still  unwilling 
that  it  should  perish,  leaped  into  the  water  after  it,  and 
clasping  the  corpse  between  his  paws,  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  it  from  sinking ;  and  only 
ceased  his  endeavours  with  his  last  breath,  having  ulti- 
mately perished  in  the  stream/' 

In  the  Sporting  Magazine  the  following  anecdote  is 
told,  which  exhibits  a  rare,  yet  affecting  occurrence,  in 
exemplification  of  animal  sympathy : — 

"  An  ill-fated  cat  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  young 
ruffians,  who  commenced  the  first  stage  of  cruelty, 
which  often  leads  to  great  crimes,  and  to  an  ignomi- 
nious   end.      The  little  wretches  had  passed  from 

3  a 
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craelty  to  cruelty,  alternately  stcming  their  victiin  and 
dragging  it  through  a  dirty  pool  of  water,  then  beating 
and  bruising  it,  and  menacing  it  with  drowning.  K- 
peds  passed  by  unheeding  the  animal's  cries  of  distress, 
which  were  now  nearly  coining  to  a  close  with  its  life, 
when  a  feeling  quadruped  came  forward  to  save  it.  A 
dog,  having  contemplated  for  some  time  this  scene 
of  inhumanity,  and  barked  disapprobation,  rushed  for- 
ward on  the  young  assassins,  and  driving  them  one  hf 
one  Airiously  off  the  sj^t,  sprang  to  the  rescue  of  th^ 
bleeding  animal^  and  withdrawing  it  firom  the  deep 
ditch,  bore  it  off  in  triumph  to  his  quarters ;  there 
extending  it  upon  the  straw,  and  licking  it  all  over,  he 
recalled  the  vital  spark,  and  then  laying  himself  down 
upon  it,  restored  it  to  some  degree  of  ease  from  the 
warmth  imparted  to  it. 

*^  After  this,  the  kind  and  feeling  dog  fetched  pro- 
vision to  his  sick  charge,  and  the  people  of  the  house, 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  minor  animal,  gave  it 
warm  milk.  Day  after  day  did  the  dog  attend  the 
sick  object  of  his  care,  until  it  was  perfectly  recovered; 
and  they  ate  both  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  years,  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  Liverpool." 

*^  Many  are  still  the  deer  forests  of  Scotland,  but 
they  are  not  what  they  were.  Once  a  whole  forest 
was  dedicated  to  the  services  of  the  chad^  aldne :  yon 
might  have  travelled  from  Banfbhire  to  Ben  Nevis 
without  deviating  from  the  region  possessed  by  tlie 
noble  Huntly.  Sutherland,  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  extent,  was  one  prodigious  forest,  and  so  it  stiD 
is,  although  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  has 
made  it  lose  its  old  pre-eminence.  We  need  not 
mention  more ;  the  time  has  been,  and  it  is  upt  yet  hx 
distant,  when  a  herd  of  deer  was  to  be  found  on  every 
mountain  north  of  the  Tay,  and  the  slaughter  at  ead) 
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tmehel  was.  as  gresit  as  that  of  thd  doloroua  hunt  which 
caused  the  fight  of  Chevy  Chase.  Did  we  say  north 
of  the  Tay  ?  The  tiooMe  haa  be^u  "(f  heu  a  &irer  forest 
than  any  in  tha  ragged  highlands  gcew  on  the  banks 
of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  and  '  down  by  Tiviotdale/ 
That  forest  haa  been  sung  by  many  a  bard,  and  though 
now  destroyed  (all  save  a  few  old  tre^  on  the  banks 
and  scaurs  of  St.  Mary's  Lake,  melancholy  memorials 
of  the  rest !)  will  flourish  in  memory  as  long  as  th^ 
Scottish  minstrelsy  is  sung,  and  the  deeds  which  it  ce- 
lebrates remembered  with  affection  and  pride*  Yes, 
the  days  have  indeed  altered  since 

I  "  King  James  and  a^  his  companie, 

Rade  down  the  Meggat  gl^  ;'^ 

and  the  echoes  of  Loch  Skene  will  n^ ver  more  be 
awakened  by  the  bajring  of  the  hound  and  the  merry 
blast  of  the  horn  !"     Sport.  Mag. 

The  dogs  of  Constantinople  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — ^the  Frank  and  the  Turkish  dog.  The  first 
class  is  small,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  streets 
of  Pera,  or  harbouring  about  the  doors  of  Frank  houses 
aud  cafes.  They  appear  to  be  nearly  all  akin,  if  not 
in  the  direct  line,  from  the  English  pointer  dog ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  some  English  travellers,  who 
have  visited  Pera,  have  either  lost  their  dogs  or  had 
them  stole  from  them,  and  from  these  the  present  race 
has  sprung ;  a^  certainly  they  have  not  been  trained  to 
the  field,  as  I  ascertained  from  several  persons  who 
hatl  made  trial  of  them.  Some  of  these  dogs  appear 
to  have  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  as  they  may 
frequently  be  seen  sitting  in  the  door-ways  of  Frank 
houses,  to  which  they  have — ^what  is  always  denied  to 
the  Turkish  dog — the  privilege  of  entree.  The  greater 
part,  however,  like  their  Turkish  brethren,  are  name- 
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leas  and  hooaeleBB  wanderers,  living  and  sleeping  ea- 
tirdy  on  the  street,  or  among  the  rains  of  some  ai- 
jaoent  boilding.  They  are  harmless,  and  do  not  baik 
or  snap  at  the  Frank  as  he  passes ;  neither  do  tbe 
BVanks  beat  or  molest  them  in  the  smallest  degree, 
Imt  seem  rather  to  regard  them  as  nnfortaoate 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  if  one  of  them  ahouM 
get  assailed  by  a  Turkish  dog,  woe  to  the  assailant  if  a 
fVankish  stick  is  near  at  hand  1 

TI16  first  thing  that  attracts  a  stranger  on  arriving 
at  the  Capitfd  of  the  Turkish  ^npire,  is  the  imw^fnaft 
number  of  dogs  he  meets  lying  in  his  way,  some  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  others  right  across  the  footpath, 
sound  asleep,  and  perfectly  igiconscious  that  they  have 
chosen  the  situation  of  qU  others  that  will  subject 
them  to  most  danger.  In  walking  along  a  stick  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  get  ont 
of  the  way ;  and  in  many  cases  three  or  four  good 
blows  have  to  \fe  administered  in  order  to  get  the  lazy 
eur  to  move.  An  Irishman,  whose  patience  had  beea 
severely  tried  during  the  winter  of  1838 — 9,  used  to 
remark,  that  ^'  they  were  four-stroke-proof  gentlemen: 
one  blow  on  the  head  to  awaken  them  i  another  oa 
the  legs  to  let  them  feel  they  were  awake ;  a  third  oa 
the  face  to  make  them  get  up ;  and  a  fourth  behind  to 
help  them  to  run  away." 

If  a  stranger  appears  in  the  street  in  the  Frank 
dress,  (and  the  dogs  know  a  stranger  as  well  as  the 
prefet  de  la  polic0  de  Paris,)  and  the  dog  be  not  asleep, 
he  instantly  sets  up  a  howl,  which  soon  draws  all  the 
other  dogs  in  the  vicinity  forth  to  join  the  chorus. 
Woe  to  the  poor  stranger  who  is  annoyed  in  walking 
along  the  streets  of  a  strange  town  with  six  or  eight 
dogs  at  his  heels,  and  as  many  standing  on  each  side 
q(  him !  lufi  temper  will  be  sadly  put  to  the  test.  The 
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only  remedy  is  to  walk  on,  apparently  unmindful 
of  their  attentions,  but  at  the  same  time  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  upon  their  movements,  until  one  of  them, 
presuming  upon  his  apparent  negligenoe,  more  bold 
than  the  others,  approaches  within  length  of  bis  stick ; 
then  let  a  blow  be  struck,  quick  and  heavy,  over  his 
enterprising  head :  if  well  struck,  a  howl,  such  as  must 
be  heard  to  be  understood,  will  follow  from  the  sufferer; 
this  will  be  caught  up  in  chorus  by  aU  the  others,  and 
turning  tail,  the  whole  pack  will  each  consult  his  own 
personal  safety  in  a  speedy  retreat.  K  the  blow  is 
missed,  or  not  dealt  vdth  stunning  force,  it  had  as  well 
been  left  alone,  as  it  will  only  increase  their  wrath  and 
boldness. 

Nothing  will  drive  them  away  but  the  howl  of  pain 
of  some  of  their  companions,  or  some  native,  taking 
pity  on  the  unfortunate  Frank,  calling  out,  '*  Huist ! 
huist !  huist !"  These  exclamations  have  some  magical 
sound  attached  to  them  that  I  could  not  understand, 
as  I  never  yet  heard  a  Turk  or  Rajah  use  them  but 
the  dogs  ran  away. 

As  the  stranger  begins  to  know  the  town  a  little 
better,  the  dogs  know  him  also ;  and  if  he  is  liberal  in 
dealing  out  heavy  blows  when  they  are  called  for,  and 
careful  to  let  the  dogs  alone  when  they  do  not  annoy 
him,  he  will  soon  be  left  in  comparative  tranquiUity ; 
but  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  have  his 
temper  so  much  ruffled,  that  he  begins  to  beat  every 
dog  that  comes  within  reach  of  his  stick. 

There  was  an  Englii^hman,  who,  during  the  summer  * 
of  1 838,  adopted  the  resolution  that  whenever  a  dog 
barked  at  him  to  strike  the  next  one  he  came  to ;  and 
to  this  plan  he  stuck  so  close  during  his  stay,  that 
latterly  the  dogs  gave  him  no  annoyance,  and  the 
Turks  called  him  ^^  the  dog  bastinading  Giaour.'' 
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To  what  partkmlar  race  these  stieet-dogs  bdong  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  Tliey  appear  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  a  great  many  BiQDgrel  breeds,  but  oomparathrel^ 
few  of  them  an  what  is  called  the  pure  Turldsh  dog. 
Among  the  street-dogs  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  of 
what  is  called  the  Turkish  dog;  an  animal,  though  unde- 
scribed  by  naturalists,  yet  undoubtedly  deserviug  of  some 
attention.  But  the  Turkish  dog  must  be  looked  for 
in  all  its  purity  in  the  burial-gjrounds,  where  they 
bear  a  proportion  oi  nine  to  one  of  the  mixed  breeds ; 
while  in  the  streets  their  proportion  is  not  more  thaa 
one  in  ten. 

The  street-dogs,  or  mixed  breed,  are  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colours  ;  some  of  them  can  only  bark,  others 
only  howl,  while  there  are  again  some  who  can  both 
bark  and  howl.  The  pure  Turkish  dogs,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  of  one  uniform  shape,  and  generally  at  ma- 
turity of  nearly  one  size.  In  form  they  are  all 
like  the  strong  thick-set  Scottish  sheep-dogs,  remark- 
ably strong  in  the  legs,  and  very  broad  from  ear  to 
ear ;  in  size  they  are  rather  larger  than  the  shepherded 
dog,  and  generally  of  a  black,  or  brown  and  black  co- 
lour ;  they  cannot  bark,  but  howl  like  a  wolf ;  and, 
like  the  street-dogs,  can  only  be  put  to  flight  by  a 
smart  hard  blow — ^a  slight  rap  is  of  no  use ;  the  blow 
must  be  struck  with  such  force  as  to  make  the  re- 
ceiver  eloquent;  when  he  and  his  companions  will 
take  the  hint,  and  make  themselves  scarce  as  soon  aa 
possible. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  arrive  at 
any  thing  like  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  number 
of  these  street  and  burial-ground  dogs  in  Ck)nstanti- 
nople.  I  have  sometimes  counted  them  in  one  street, 
and  sometimes  in  quarters  or  divisions,  at  several  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  from  these  data 
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endeaiFOUred  to  come  to  an  accurate  calculation ;  but 
the  sum  total  has  always  been  such  as  to  make  me 
stagger ;  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  shall  not  be 
credited  in  stating  their  number  to  be  about  200|000 ; 
though  1  think  this  account  more  likely  to  be  under 
than  abore  the  fact.  It  may  be  wondered  how  so 
many  of  these  animals  obtain  food;  and  I  must 
admit  myself  perfectly  unable  to  solve  the  problem, 
but  inu^giae  that  the  great  source  of  their  sustenance 
is  derived  fmm  betng  the  scavengers  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  devouring  all  sorts  of  filth  smd  dirt  thrown  - 
out  from  the  houses ;  they  also  feed  upon  such  strange, 
dogs  or  cats,  or  stray  rats,  that  may  fall  in  their  way, 
far  they  have  all  thdr  particular  locality,  in  which 
they  are  whelped,  suckled,  and  fed,  and  in-whii^  they 
hveand  die.  Woe  betide  the  unfortunate  dog  that 
strays  out  of  his  district  into  that  of  another  clan  I  If 
he  escapes  being  torn  to  pieces,  he  will  return  to  his 
own  quarter  well  covered  with  wounds.  The  extent 
of  these  canine  divisions  of  the  city  vary  from  sixty  to 
two  hundred  yards  in  range ;  in  any  part  of  which,  a 
dog  appertaining  to  it  is  perfectly  safe  from  all  attack 
of  his  own  species ;  but  if  once  beyond  its  precincts 
into  that  of  a  strange  clan,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  he  never  returns.  I  have  seen  many  strange  dogs 
get  into  the  neighbourhood  where  I  lived,  bi^  very 
rarely  saw  any  of  them  eflfect  their  escape.  The  whole 
dogs  of  the  district,  in  such  cases,  are  drawn  together 
by  a  particular  kind  of  howl  or  bark,  and  the  intruder 
being  pulled  down,  is  speedily  devoured. 

The  cats  of  the  district  live  on  terms  of  great  amity 
^th  the  dogs,  and  often  may  be  found  sleeping  to- 
gether in  the  street ;  but  the  cat  that  is  imprudent 
enough  to  stray  along  the  ground  from  his  own 
quarter,  is  soon  food  for  the  resident  dogs  of  the  dis- 
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trict  intruded  on.  The  cats,  however,  are  not  oftea 
8o  foolish ;  if  they  are  inclined  to  ramble,  they  do  so 
along  the  houses-tops,  as  they  can  do  for  miles  without 
any  danger,  taking  the  liberty  of  entering  such  houses 
as  they  find  accessible  in  their  stroll,  and  fireely  hdp- 
ing  themselves,  when  they  can,  to  the  cheer  of  the 
lorder. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  severe  weather  to 
see  the  Turks  with  a  bag  of  coarse  bread  under  their 
arms,  feeding  these  animals  in  the  street)  although  they 
woidd  not  give  a  morsel  of  it  to  a  Christian  dyiog 
of  htmger ;  and  there  are  certain  portions  of  the  city 
where  a  certain  number  of  dogs  are  fed  every  day  t^ 
order  of  various  deceased  Sultans.  Connected  with  all 
the  different  barracks  there  is  generally  a  band  of  from 
two  to  six  hundred  dogs,  who  may  be  seen  scattered 
about  the  neighbourhood  at  all  hours,  basking  them- 
selves in  the  sun  in  summer,  or  warming  themselves 
in  the  snow  in  winter. 

When  the  hour  draws  nigh  for  the  soldiers'  dinner 
or  supper,  they  will  all  be  gathered  together  in  front 
of  the  barrack-gate,  as  closely  huddled  together  as  a 
flock  of  sheep,  wagging  their  tails,  and  looking  the 
very  picture  of  joyous  anticipation  until  the  dinner  is 
over ;  when  the  cart  filled  with  the  bones  and  cast- 
away tnorsels  of  the  soldiers'  repast  appears,  the 
dogs  surround  it  on  every  side ;  and  while  it  is  being 
drawn  to  the  place  appointed  for  tumbling  it  up,  the 
frenzy  is  great ;  but  when  the  emptying  takes  place, 
and  the  precious  morsels  are  scattered  on  the  ground, 
the  excitement  is  at  its  height. 

One  evening,  last  winter,  about  an  hour  before  sun- 
set on  returning  from  a  walk  along  with  a  friend,  we 
sa'v  a  crowd  of  at  least  two  hundred  dogs  on  the  bill 
in  front  of  the  artillery-barracks,  at  the  north  eud 
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6f  Pera ;  they  seemed  close  huddled  together,  but  there 
was  a  large  8p^c6  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  and 
something  occupying  it,  which  was  the  point  of  at- 
traction. Fearing  that  it  might  be  some  one  fallen 
down  unwell,  or  pulled  down  by  these  brutes,  we 
made  towards  the  spot,  as  by  this  time  we  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  manner  of  frightening  the 
dogs,  that  we  had  no  fear.  On  a  nearer  approach,  we 
f6und  an  old  white  horse  on  the  ground,  and  appa- 
featly  at  the  point  of  death :  evety  now  and  then  he 
wias  lifting  up  lus  head,  and  gazing  on  the  expectant 
Crowd  around  him,  on  which  the  circle  would  be  con-- 
siderably  enlarged ;  but  the  moment  his  head  dropped, 
then  they  gathered  more  closely  around  the  horse. 
If  ever  there  ^^as  fear  expressed  in  the  eye  and  coun- 
tenance of  an  animal,  it  was  in  that  of  the  white  horse ; 
for  as  he  slowly  lifted  his  head  from  time  to  time,  and 
gazed  around,  he  seemed  as  if  conscious  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  him,  and  frightened  that  the  dogs  would 
begin  to  eat  him  before  he  was  dead.  My  friend 
and  myself  being  provided  with  two  strong  oak-sticks, 
deult  two  thundering  blows  on  the  skulls  of  two  of  the 
greedy  expectants  of  a  feast :  they  howled  fearfully, 
and  the  others  caught  up  the  chorus,  and  they  all  set 
off ;  the  poor  old  horse  seemed  thankful,  and  actually 
bowed  his  head  as  we  departed  in  token  of  his  gra- 
trtuder 

^  After  we  left  the  scene  a  few  minutes,  we  looked 
ft)und,  and  saw  the  scareil  dogs  stealthily  making  their 
way  to  the  place;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  on  going  to  the  same  spot. 
jffl  we  found  of  the  horse  was  a  part  of  one  of  the 
legs  and  the  hoof ;  all  the  other  parts  were  either  fle- 
rovLttA  or  carried  away:  but  how  the  dogB  MBiaged 
to  separate  the  parts,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  as  w© 
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saw  the  horse  entire  very  shortly  before  sunset,  and  it 
was  not  more  than  an  hoar  after  sunrise  when  we  re* 
turned  to  the  spot.  It  is  ordered  by  the  sultan,  that 
when  a  horse,  bullock,  or  any  large  animal,  becomes  a 
prey  to  the  dogs,  that  a  guard  be  sent  with  axes,  &a 
to  cut  it  up,  in  ord^  that  the  dogs  may  more  eas3y 
make  away  with  it :  and  J  have  frequently  seen  them 
doing  so  ;  yet  in  this  instance  I  could  not  imagine  the 
guard  could  have  known  to  turn  out  before  sunsel^ 
unless  they  had  been  watching  the  death  of  the  horse 
from  the  barrack-windows. 

The  dogs  in  the  burial-ground,  have  also  their 
localities,  beyond  which  they  cannot  stir  without  risk- 
ing their  lives.  Their  food  seemis  to  be  the  dead  sub- 
jects of  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  for  although  the  Turks 
bury  in  a  coffin,  and  also  batten  it  down  witii  boards, 
the  body  is  not  more  than  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  easily  got  at  by  the 
dogs,  who,  on  account  of  the  sloping  nature  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  burial-grounds,  can  frequently  en- 
ter a  coffin  without  disturbing  much  of  the  surfiuc^e  of 
the  grave,  and  not  only  find  savoury  food  in  the  dead 
Mussulman's  tomb,  but  also  cheap  and  comfortable 
lodgings  if  the  weather  be  severe. 

The  burial-ground  dog  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to 
be  better  provided  against  the  effects  of  the  weather 
than  he  of  the  street ;  as  the  first  can  at  any  time  find 
a  lodging  in  some  grave,  that  has  formerly  served 
him  as  a  dining-room ;  while  the  poor  street-dog  is 
obliged  to  content  himself  by  creeping,  in  the  odd 
nights,  as  close  to  the  side  of  the  house  as  he  possiUy 
can. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing,  after  a  severe  night,  for 
tak  early  riser  to  see  in  his  morning's  walk,  t^i  ot 
twenty  dead  dogs ;  but  as  the  day  wanes  apaoe^  these 
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The  dead*dog  man  aj^ears  with  his  don- 
key, receives  a  piastre  from  the  unfortunate  Frank 
near  to  whose  door  a  dead  dog  is  lying,  lifts  the  de- 
funct upon  the  back  of  his  ass,  carries  it  off,  and  de- 
posits it  in  some  locality  where  a  few  other  dogs,  more 
hungry  than  fastidious,  soon  make  upon  the  carcass  a 
sioming  repast* 

It  has  been  said  by  many  who  have  visited  Constan* 
tinople,  that  these  dogs  are  perfectly  harmless^  and 
will  not  molest  the  Frank  stranger  unless  he  disturbs 
them.  This  remark  may  have  been  true  at  one  time, 
but  it  is  not  so  now,  as  no  one  in  the  Frank  dress  is 
safe  to  walk  in  many  parts  of  the  city  unless  provided 
with  a  good  stick ;  of  which  they  seem  to  have  a  very 
salutary  dread,  and  in  most  cases  will  be  content  to 
bark  and  howl  at  it,  without  approaching  within  risk 
of  being  touched  by  it.  Any  person  in  the  Turkish 
dress,  with  a  turban  on  his  head,  needs  no  stick, 
as  they  never  molest  the  Turks ;  but  if  a  Frank  hat  of 
cap  is  worn,  a  thiek  stick  is  indispensable. 

One  evening,  in  coming  through  the  ^'  Petit  Champ 
des  Marts,' ^  a  little  before  sunset,  accompanied  by  a 
friend  lately  arrived,  I  accidentally  strolled  on  a  little 
in  advance  of  him ;  on  hearing  a  howling  behind,  T 
looked  round,  and  beheld  the  gentleman  surrounded 
by  about  a  dozen  of  these  yelping  curs  ;  he  was  dressed 
in  a  hat,  and  wore  a  blue  cloak,  but  had  no  stick.  He 
had  turned  upon  his  tormentors,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  kick  them,  but  to  no  purpose.  Seeing  that  he  was 
rather  unpleasantly  situated,  I  made  the  best  of  my 
^fWf  towards  him,  but  ere  I  arrived,  they  had  caught 
hold  of  him  by  the  cloak  and  pulled  him  down.  The 
moment  I  made  my  appearance,  the  howling  ceased, 
and  the  dogs  fell  back  to  a  respectful  distance  firom 
the  Turkish  dress  in  which  I  chanced  to  be  walking. 
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The  young  gentleman  got  upon  hia  feet  agaio^  mm 
frightened  than  hurt,  his  x^loak  ms  torn  in  two  or 
Ibree  places,  but  that  ttes  all  the  damage  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

At  another  period,  wheil  coming  through  the  same 
burial-ground,  on  the  route  from  Tersana  to  Pen, 
about  sunset,  dressed  in  a  black  hat,  surtout,  and 
trowsers,  without  any  stick,  I  was  suddenly  reminded 
of  my  position  by  a  pack  of  about  ten  dogs  coming 
after  me  in  full  cry.  To  run  would  have  been  bad, 
aiid  to  stand  no  better ;  so  occasionally  looking  roaad 
to  deter  too  near  an  approadi,  I  walked  slowly  along 
until  I  picked  up  two  lai^  stones.  The  moment  the 
movement  was  observed,  they  retired ;  but  I  having 
inade  a  feint  of  throwing  them  away,  they  again  ap- 
proached, with  a  considen^ble  addition  to  their  number. 
I  walked  on,  and  apparently  took  littlis  notice,  until 
the  pack  was  about  thiee  yards  from  me,  when  turn* 
»g  ?(Jund,  I  threw  one  of  the  stones  with  all  my  force 
amongst  them ;  it  struck  one  on  the  head,  he  gave  a 
most  dreadfal  howl,  and  tumbled  over ;  the  others  set 
up  a  full  chorus,  turned  tail,  and  made  off  with  aO 
possible  speed.  At  this  moment  eight  or  ten  Turkish 
women  approached,  and  seeing  the  animal  lying  howl- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  a  large  stone  in  pqc  of  my 
hands,  began  abusing  me  for  a  ^iooiir,  and  mying  I 
had  no  business  to  strike  the  dog ;  which  abuse,  though 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  gallantry,  safety  compelled  me 
to  return,  along  with  a  threat,  that  if  they  would  not 
let  me  quietly  pass  I  would  finish  him  off  with  the 
stone  I  held  in  my  hand.  They  then  sat  squat  down 
on  the  bank  near  to  the  wounded  animal,  and  began 
to  console  it,  something  after  the  mtoner  a  muse 
speaks  to  a  squalling  child,  and  I  pursued  my  way  un- 
molested. 
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-Thltt  the  Turkish  dogs  are  oft^a  annoyed  unheoes- 
fwily  by  the  Franks,  there  is  no  doiibt ;  bat,  on  the 
other  hand^  the  dogs  are  often  the  s^gressors,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  instances,  many  more 
of  which  I  could  give  : — 

One  fine  winter  day,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  when  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  3os-i 
phorus,  a  little  below  Therapia,  along  with  an  Irish 
artist,  we  were  passing  a  T\u:kish  guard-house,  and 
talking  on  some  subject  which  engaged  our  attention 
so  much  that  we  were  not  aware  that  there  were  any 
dogs  near  us,  when  one  caught  the  Iriiah  gentleman  by 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  instantly  returned  to  the  sen- 
tinel's feet.  Enraged  beyond  measure,  my  friend 
seized  hold  of  my  stick,  and  flung  it  so  as  to  strike 
the  dog's  legs;  it  was,  however,  too  cunning,  and 
evaded  him.  He  was  not  to  be  so  baulked,  and  lifting  a 
stone  about  fourteen  pounds  weight,  he  struck  the 
dog  on  the  chest ;  it  dropped  down,  and  the  Turkish 
sentinel  began  to  abuse  him,  and  threaten  imprison- 
ment if  he  again  touched  it.  He  was,  however,  in  too 
great  a  passion  to  care  for  a  Turkish  sentinel  with  an 
empty  musket,  and  tdling  him  to  look  to  himself^  or 
he  would  have  a  touch  at  him  after  he  was  done  with 
the  dog,  he  lifted  up  a  much  larger  stone,  and  killed 
it  at  one  blow,  as  it  lay  gasping  for  breath. 

In  the  oth^  instance,  the  aggressor  was  more  for- 
tunate ;  for  coming  along  the  principal  street  of  Pera, 
a  dog  came  running  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  build- 
ing, caught  me  by  the  thigh,  and  tore  my  trowsers  ; 
before  I  had  time  to  strike  him  with  my  stick  he  was 
gone ;  although  a  very  unfriendly  trick  it  was  a  very 
nimble  one.  The  wound,  however,  healed  in  a  few  days, 
as  all  wounds  from  these  dogs  do ;  for  hydrophobia 
is  perfectly  unknown  in  Constantinople. 
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It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  penalty  inflicted  oa 
the  Christian  who  kills  a  dbg ;  but  I  have  seen  manj 
killed,  and  never  saw  any  notice  taken  of  it,  more  d»a 
a  passing  exdamation  of  horror,  from  the  pasfiing 
mussulman. 

A  quarantine  has  now  been  established  at  Constan- 
tinople, one  of  the  effects  of  which  has  been  the  em- 
ployment of  some  thousands  of  carts  and  horses  to 
carry  away  the  filth  and  rubbish  thrown  from  the 
houses.  Where  the  poor  dogs  are  to  find  food  after 
this  infringement  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privUeges 
as  scar^igers  of  the  dty,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  tiie 
probability  is,  that  they  will  die  by  thousands  from 
actual  starvation.  They  are  perfectiy  useless,  and  the 
board  of  health  applied  to  the  late  sultan  for  per- 
mission to  kill  them ;  but  he  would  not  ^rant  it,  as 
such  a  proceeding  is  contrary  to  the  |Coran ;  it  is  one, 
however,  that  has  been  formerly  tried. 

In  1613,  Napuf  Pasha,  grand  vizier  to  Achmet  the 
Third,  transported  all  the  dogs  to  Asia,  andwookt 
have  had  them  there  destroyed ;  but  the  sultan,  oar 
consulting  the  Mufti,  was  told  that  every  dog  had  a 
soul,  and  consequently  forbade  it.  After  the  destrao- 
tion  of  the  Janiparies,  Mahmoud  seems  to  have  in- 
tended to  get  rid  of  them,  for  he  caused  an  immense 
number  of  sausages  to  be  bought,  and  having  paiscmed 
them  gave  the  dogs  a  feast.  Many  thousands  were 
thus  killed  in  one  day ;  but  the  people  murmured  so 
much,  that  he  was  afraid  to  commence  a  second  day's 
work;  he  therefore  ordered  them  to  be  expelled  to 
Asia,  but  the  order  was  very  indifferently  executed, 
and  they  are  now  again  almost  as  numerous  as  during 
the  time  of  the  Janiparies. 

In  En^and,  a  dog  is  a  gentleman  compared  to  one 
of  these  poor  miserable  outcasts,  covered  with  mange 
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and  sores,  swanning  with  venmn,  and  starving  with 
huDger.  Verily,  no  one,  until  they  have  seen  ^'  the 
city  of  the  Faidifnl/'  can  understand  in  its  full  force, 
"  Ihme  not  the  Ufe  of  a  dog  r 

A  newfoundland  dog,  which,  as  is  common  with 
dogs,  took  great  pleasure  in  walking  with  his  master ; 
he  soon  found  out  that  the  act  of  taking  hat  and  gloves, 
or  of  merely  putting  aside  books  and  papers,  at  certain 
times  of  the  day,  were  indications  of  the  master's  in- 
tention of  going  out,  and  lie  expressed  his  anticipation 
of  pleasure  by  manifest  signs.  Several  times,  how- 
ever, the  dog  had  been  sent  home^  as  his  company 
could  not  always  be  convenient  to  his  master.  The 
oonsequence  was,  that  the  dog  would  take  good  care 
not  to  show  that  he  expected  to  leave  the  house,  but 
he  would  slily  steal  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  he 
thoo^t  that  any  indications  of  a  walk  had  been  given, 
and  wait  at  a  certain  comer,  which  the  master  had  to 
pass  daily,  and  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  hcune.  Surely  this  indicates  some  operation 
of  the  mind  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  instinct. 

I  can  give  another  more  striking  instance  of  mental 
operation  in  this  intelligent  animal :  he  accompanied 
a  servant  who  rode  to  a  place  some  distance  from 
home.  The  horse  was  tied  to  a  tree  in  front  of  a 
house  while  the  servant  executed  his  message.  When, 
after  some  delay,  he  came  out  of  the  house,  the  horse 
was  gone ;  he  went  on  a  hill,  and  from  this  elevated 
spot  he  observed  the  dog  leading  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  which  the  canine  leader  held  in  his  mouth,  both 
trotting  at  a  moderate  pace.  The  dog  brou^t  home 
the  horse  and  led  it  to  its  proper  plaoe  in  the  stable. 
So  he  was  in  the  habit  of  leading  one  of  the  horses  to 
be  watered.  This  animal  was  sent  from  the  coaist 
of .  Ijabrador,  and  was   not  of   the  oonunqn  long« 
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haired  breed  of  Newfotindlailft  dogR.—LUber's  PoU^l 
Ethics. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  one  of  our  metaphyBical  writers, 
showing  how  dogs  make  syllogisms.  The  illustratioD 
is  decisive.  A  dog  loses  sight  of  his  master,  and  fol- 
lows him  by  scent  till  the  road  branches  into  three ; 
he  smells  at  the  first,  and  at  the  second  ;  and  then, 
without  smelling  farther,  gallops  along  the  third. 
That  animals  should  be  found  to  possess  in  perfection 
every  faculty  which  is  necessary  to  their  well-being  is 
nothing  wonderful ;  the  wonder  would  be  if  they  did 
not ;  but  they  sometimes  display  a  reach  of  inteDect 
beyond  this.  For  instance,  dogs  have  a  sense  of  time 
so  as  to  count  the  days  of  the  week.  My  grandfather 
had  one  who  trudged  two  miles  every  Saturday  to  mar- 
ket to  cater  for  himself  in  the  shambles.  I  know 
another  more  extraordinary  and  welUauthenticiil^ 
example : — 

A  dog,  which  had  been  sold  by  an  Irishman,  and 
was  sold  by  him  in  England,  would  never  toudi  a 
morsel  of  food  on  a  Friday ;  the  Irishman  had  made 
him  as  good  a  Roman  Catholic  as  he  was  himself. 
The  dog  never  forsook  the  s!ok*bed  of  hiis  last  maeteTi 
and  when  he  was  dead,  refbsed  to  eat,  and  died  akpd. 

An  Intelligent  Dog. — ^A  person  of  the  name  of /otei 
James,  residing  at  Little  Eccleston  Hall,  near  PoulMii* 
le-Fylde,  a  few  days  ago  went  on  his  ordinary  business 
to  Lancaster,  accompanied  by  a  shepherd's  dog  kept 
by  him.  After  his  arrival,  he  had  occasion  to  write  to 
his  family  at  home.  He  accordingly  indicted  a  letter, 
and  gave  it  to  the  dog,  desiring  him  to  **  go  his  way 
back,  and  carry  it  safe  ;'*  which  the'dog  did,  perform- 
ing his  master's  wish  in  three  hours.  The  distance 
was  twenty  miles. 

A  PeKgiotis  Dog. — ^Mr.  Simpson,  farmer  at  Bowness, 
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in  Cumberland,  has  at  present  a  sheep-dog  in  his  pos- 
session which  attends  church  every  sabbath  during  the 
morning  service.  As  soon  as  th«  bell  commences 
ringing,  the  dog  shows  symptoms  of  considerable 
anxiety ;  and  after  a  few  peals  have  been  rung,  he  may 
be  seen  proceeding  towards  the  sacred  edifice,  unac- 
companied by  any  one.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordi- 
nary fact  is,  that  he  never  attends  the  church  but  on 
Sundays,  although  the  beUs  ring  frequently  during  the 
weeK« 

A  Ward  for  the  Dumb  Creation, — ^During  sultry 
weather,  all  persons  who  keep  dogs  and  horses,  will, 
if  they  be  thoughtful  and  humane,  give  them  free 
access  to  water,  and  plenty  of  it.  The  annual  English 
epidemic,  a  horror  of  mad  dogs  and  hydrophobia,  when 
at  its  full  height,  causes  magistrates  even  to  issue  or- 
dinances for  the  destruction  of  all  dogs  found  at  large. 
It  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  they  provided 
fountains  at  which  the  poor  creatures  could  quench 
their  thirst.  In  Portugal,  and  other  hot  countries, 
where  dogs  are  much  more  numerous  than  here,  and 
many  of  them  ownerless,  the  disease  called  hydro- 
phobia is  unknown,  because  there  they  have  the  liberty 
of  assuaging  the  intensity  of  thirst  at  their  option^ 
which  is  the  ^reat  preventative  against  thw  fatal 
oialady. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEA- 
SURES  GENERALLY  USED  IN  THE  COM- 
POUNDING  OF  MEDICINES. 


The  Pound 
The  Ouace 
The  Drachm 
The  Scruple 


Weights. 


Contains 


r  Twelve  ounces. 
Eight  drachms. 
Three  scruples. 
Twenty  grains. 


Measure  of  Fluids. 


The  Gallon 
The  Pint 
The  Fluid  ounce 
The  Fluid  drachm 


1 


Contains 


f  pints. 
Fluid  ounces. 
8  Fluid  drachms. 
GOminims^ordpofS 


Abbreviatioks. 


Gut  or  Min. 
Gr. 

S 
H 

lb. 


For 


I 


Drop, 

Grain. 

Scruple. 

Drachm. 

Ocmoe. 

Pound. 
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BLISTER. 

Are  applications  to  the  skin^  which  separate  the 
cuticle  in  the  form  of  vesicles  containing  a  serous 
fluid.  They  excite  increased  action  in  the  vessels 
of  the  skin,  by  means  of  which  this  fluid  is  thrown 
out.  The  part  or  neighbouring  parts  are  somewhat 
relieved  by  this  discharge,  but  more  by  the  inflam 
mation  and  pain  which  are  produced,  and  which  lessen 
the  inflammation  and  pain  previously  existing  in  some 
contiguous  part. 

The  substances  used  are  various;  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  meloe  cantharides  or  Spanish  fly.  Eu- 
phorbium  is  sometimes  used.  In  common  blistering 
for  strains,  &c.,  where  the  expense  of  cantharides  is 
objected  to,  auxiliary  vesicatories  may  be  admitted, 
among  which  the  tincture  of  croton  is  now  used. 


No.  I.  Blister  for  General  Use. 

Powdered  Cantharides       -        -     1  pound. 

Venice  Turpentme   -        -        -     1  pound. 

Resin      -        -         -        .        -     1  pound. 

Palm  Oil,  or  Lard    -        -        -    2  pounds. 
Melt  the  three  latter  articles  slowly  together,  and  when 
Rot  too  hot,  gradually  mix  the  cantharides  or  flies. 


No.  2.  A  Powerful  Blister. 

Pbwdered  Euphorbium      -        -    3  ouncea. 
Oil  of  Vitriol  ....    2  drachms 
Spanish  Flies  -        -        -     I  pound. 
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Pialm  Oil,  or  Lard  -  -         -    3  pounda. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  -  -         -    8  ounces. 

Melt  the  resin  with  the  lard  or  oil,  after  which  add 
the  turpentine. 


No.  3.  Blistsrs  for  Sprains,  Spavlks,  Splints,  &c. 

Of  either  of  the  former      -         -     4  ounces. 
Corrosive  Sublimate  *         -     2  scruples. 


No..  4.  Liquid  Bmster,  (strong.) 

Spanish  Flies  ...        -     8  ounces. 

Oil  of  Turpentine     -        -        -     2  quarts. 

(Mive  Oil         -         .         -         -     1  quart. 
Steep  the  flies  in  the  Turpentine  three  weeks  i  fitnfe 
off,  and  add  the  olive  oiL 


No.  5.  Liquid  Blister,  (mild.) 

Of  the  above   -        ...     1  pint 
Olive  Oil         -        -        -.        .  l^-  pints. 


CLYSTERS. 


No.  1.  A  Laxative  Clyster. 

Thin  Gruel  or  broth         -  -     5  quarts. 

Epsom,  or  common  Salt  -  -    6  ounces. 

Or  Yellow  Soap                -  -    ^  ounces. 
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No.  2.  A  Clyster  foe  Gripbs. 

Mash    two    ordinarily-sized  onions;    over  which 
pour — 

Oil  of  Turpentine    -        -        -     2  ounces. 
Thin  Gruel      -         -         -         .    4  quarts. 


No.  3.  A  Nourishing  Clyster. 

Thick  Gruel    ...  -  3  quarts, 

Strong  Ale      -         -         -  -  1  quart, 

mixed.     Or — 

Strong  Broth           --        -  -  2  quartSi 

Thickened  Milk       •        -^  -  2  quarts, 

mixed. 


No.  4.  Astringent  Clysters. 

Tripe  Liquor,  or  Suet  boiled  in 

Milk  ....  SpintB. 

Thick  Starch  -        -        -  2  pinte. 

• .  Laudanum     .         -         ^i.         -  4  drachms 
Or— 

A]um  Whey    -         .         •        •  1  quart. 

Boiled  Starch  -         .        .  1  quart. 


A  Saline  Embrocation^ 

Often  used  and  found  to  render  the  most  essential' 
service,  and  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made,  is  as 
follows : — 
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Crude  Sal-ammoiiiac        ^        *    8  ouBces, 
ViQ^ar  ....    Spinte, 

mixed. 

Other  formulae  would  extend  beyond  the  limits 

of  this  work. 


POULTICES. 


* 
1.  A  Common  Softening  Poultice. 

Bran,  as  much  as  is  required ;  pour  on  it  boiling  water 
to  form  a  thin  paste ;  add  linseed-meal  sufficieat  to 
make  it  adhesive.  After  this^  stir  in  one  or  two 
ounces  of  sweet  oil. 


2.  A  Cooling  Poulticr. 

Bran,  any  quantity ;  pour  on  it  sufficient  quantity 
of  cold  Goulard  water  to  form  a  poultice  -  when  as  it 
dries,  moisten  with  more  Gbulard  water. 


3.  A  Cleansing  Poultice,  for  Grease,  &c. 

Oatmeal         •        -        *-        -  half  a  pint 

linseed  Meal          ...  half  a  pint. 

Powdered  Charcoal          -         *  half  a  pint. 

Stale  Beer  grounds  -  -  half  a  pint. 
Or^ 

Canots  scraped,  sufficient  to  make  a  potdtit?e. 
Or— 
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Turnips  boiled  and  mashed. 
To  either  of  these  four  ounces  of  charcoal  may  be 
added.     Or — 

linseed-meal  or  oatmeal  any  quantity. 
Mix  with  boiling  water,  and  ferment  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  yeast ;  as  it  rises,  &pply  to  the  part 

In  cases  of  extensile  gangrene,  an  ounce  or  two 
of  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  added  to  either  of  these 
poultices. 


STIMULANTS, 

Ars  of  various  kinds,  and  extremely  numerous ;  they 
ttert  an  influence  on  the  system  by  increasing  the 
power  and  action  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it. 


1.  Stomachic  Stimulants. 

Gentian  .....    8  ounces. 

Ginger 4  ounces. 

Coriander  Seeds       «-        -         -8  ounces. 

Caraway  Seeds         -        -        -     8  ounces. 

Ofl  of  Anniseed       -        >-        -    4  drachms. 
Make  into  a  mass  with  lard,  honey,  treacle,  or  con- 
serve of  roses^  and  giy«  one  ounce  and  a  half  for  a 
dose. 

Of  the  above  mass  -?        -     1  ounce. 

Gum  Myrrh    -        ...     1  drachm. 
Bidsam  of  Tolu        -        -        .1  drachm. 


1 
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Of  the  first  mass     -        -        -  10  drachms. 

Gamphor        .        .        *        -     1  draiduB. 

Opium  -        -         -         -  20  graioB. 

Either  of  these  may  be  given  as  a  drink  also,  by  ia- 
ftising  the  powder  in  a  pint  of  ale. 

Under  the  head  of  Glanders,  I  have  mentioned  cer- 
tain stimnlants  recommended  by  Mr.  Vine^ 


2.  Permanent  Stomachic  Stimulants. 

Powdered  Canella  Alba    -        -    4  drachms. 

Ginger  •         .         •         .     1  drachm. 

Blue  Vitriol  .  *  -  -  1  drachm. 
Make  into  a  ball  with  conserve  of  roses.     Or — 

Decoction  of  Camomile    -        «    3  pints. 

Watery  Tincture  of  Aloes         -    4  onnces. 

Ginger,  (in  powder)  «        -    4  dmchms. 

Green  Vitriol  -        -        -  12  drachms. 

Ma  and  divide  into  four  drinks.     Or — 

Gum  Myrrh  -         •         *    2  drachms. 

Mustard  Flour        -         -         -     1  drachm. 

Cantharides    ....     5  grains. 

Camomile  powder  .  -  •  4  drachms. 
Make  into  a  ball  with  thin  Venice  turpentine.     Or— 

Powdered  Gentian  -        •        -3  drachms. 

Powdered  Quassia    •        -        -    3  drachms. 

Powdered  Grains  of  Paradise  -  3  drachms. 
Make  into  a  ball  with  Venice  turpentine. 


3.  Tonic  Stimulants. 

Gum  of  Myrrh        -        .        •    3  drachms. 
Green  Vitriol  -         -        -     2  drachms. 
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Powdw  -        -        -    3  drachms. 

Ginger  «...        -     1  drachm. 
Mix  into  a  ball  with  turpentine  or  palm  oil ;  or  into  a 
drink  mth  a  pint  of  mild  beer.     Or — 

Arsenic  -        .        •        .  10  grains. 

Gentian         ....    3  drachms. 

Cascarilla       -        -        •        ..    3  drachms. 
Mix  into  a  ball  with  conserve  of  roses ;  or  as  above 
into  a  drink.     Or — 

Gum  Myrrh  -        .        -    3  drachms. 

Powdered  Gentian  *  3  drachms. 

Levigated  Rust  of  Iron    -        *    .2  draohms. 
Make  into  a  ball. 

A  list  of  Tonics  will  be  found  following  the  stimu- 
lants, under  the  same  disease  before  referred  to,  namely, 
Glanders ;  and  those  are  especially  recommended  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Vines.  The  above  recipes  may  be 
given  daily,  and  have,  in  cases  where  they  arc  re- 
quisite, been  of  the  greatest  service. 


DIURETICS, 

Are  of  various  kinds,  and  may  be  given  In  the  form 
of  baUs  or  powders ;  a  formulae  of  each  is  added. 


DiURBTic  Ball. 

Resin,  yellow  -  -  -  -4  pounds. 
Nitre  -  -  -  -  -  2  pounds. 
Horse  Turpentine  -  -  -  2  pounds. 
Ydlow  Soap      ....     1  pound. 

3  u 
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Melt  the  resin  soap  and  turpentine  over  a  slow  five, 
and  when  cooling,  add  the  nitre.  Strong  dose,  one 
donee  and  a  half  to  two  ounces.  Mild  dose,  six 
drachms  to  eight.  The  former  may  he  given  onofc  s 
week ;  the  htter,  every  third  or  fourth  day. 


DiuRSTic  Powders. 

Yellow  Resin,  (powdered)  -        •>    2  pounds. 

Nitre      .        .        .        *        .    4  pounds. 

Cream  of  Tartar       .        -        •    2  pounds. 
Dose,  six  drachms  to  ten  or  twdve,  twice  a  week,  k 
a  mash. 


Are  either  fixed  or  volatile.  The^e^I  otb  areas 
called,  because  they  are  not  liable  to  be  changed  into 
vapour  but  under  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  and 
are  also  generally  gained  in  quantitieB  by  espression. 
The  vokMe  Ms,  on  the  contrary,  are  produced  by  dis- 
tillation, and  eviqporate  by  a  moderate  heat.  The 
fixed  kind,  in  horse  practice, 


1.  Oil  or  fiuiir. 

An  eacpressed  oil  from  bay  berries ;  ik>w  obsolete, 
c&cept  in  the  recipes  of  the  country  smith. 
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2%  Oit  pr  Castqi^. 

Isk  very  Imrge  doies,  this  occasions  some  distailiMce 
of  the  bowels,  and  do^  n(A  often  operate  as  a  lantiiFe  j 
bat  m  doses  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  repeated  every  fiye 
or  six  hours,  it  proves  frequently  an  excellent  laxative, 
whw  more  drastic  matters  are  inadmissible.  It  is  apt 
to  be  descried,  and  numerous  experiments  are  detailed 
to  prove  that  it  is  noxious  as  well  as  inert :  but  hardly 
any  two  experiments  agree.  I  have  used  it  for  years 
without  experiencing  any  ill  effect,*  but  often  the  best 
from  its  use.  It  is  true,  it  can  never  gain  a  character 
as  a  certain  aperient ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  uncer- 
tain one,  unless  joined  with  a  watery  tincture  of  aloes, 
or  with  the  neutral  salts,  when  the  mixture  seldom 
£^1,  if  mashes  have  been  in  use ;  alpne,  it  must  be 
owned  it  is  not  always  safe  as  a  purgative.  It  i« 
always  a  safe  and  invaluable  purge  with  a  dog. 


3.  Oil  of  Olivbs 

May  be  mbstitiited  for  castor  oil  wheft  the  latte 
cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  the  priaoipal  laedium  in  the 
composition  of  liniments,  and  enters  into  many  oputr* 
ments. 


4.  Oil  of  Linsbbd 

Is  considered  as  a  pectoral  by  old  farriers,  and  was 
much  used  in  coughs,  but  is  now  seldom  given.  It  is 
also  a  certain  laxative,  and  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  olive  oil,  and  often  more  than  castor  oil. 


1 
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5.  Oil  of  Pauc. 

Gbuntry  practitioners  hardly  know  there  is  sidi  an 
irtide  as  this,  whidi  has  the  oonsisteace  of  all  the 
other  properties  of  lard  with  the  addition  of  a  most 
fragrant  smell.  In  quantities  it  may  be  also  purchased 
cheaper  than  lard»  and  as  it  does  not  become  rancid, 
it  is  goierally  to  be  preferred :  k  must  also  be  less 
noxious  to  the  stomach  of  the  horse  than  the  anima) 
ml  of  the  swine. 

The  essmtial  or  volaiUe  oils  are : — 


1.  Oil  of  Ambks, 

An  anti-spasmodic  not  much  in  use.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  peculiar  iMt>perty  of  hastening  the  action 
of  aloes. 


2.  Oil  of  Aitnisekd. 

This  is  an  ^ccellent  warm  aromatic,  and  may  v^ 
properly  be  added  to  cordial  balls  in  doses  d  ten  or 
Airty  drops. 


3.  Oil  of  Caraways 

May  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  conddered  in  a 
nmilar  point  of  view. 
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4.  Oil  of  Juniper. 

Is  often  added  to  diuretic  balls,  to  increase  their 
effect ;  it  acts ,  however^  principally  as  a  warm  aro- 
laatic. 


5.  Oil  of  Pbtbe. 
Is  only  Barbadoes  tar  in  oil  of  turpentine. 


6.  Oil  of  Tar. 

Is  a  cheap  penetrating  distillation  from  tar,  that  may 
he  substituted  for  turpentine :  but  it  may  be  better 
employed  in  a  mixture  with  whale  oil,  as  a  suppleing 
matter  for  the  hoofs. 


7.  Oil  of  Origanum. 

Is  a  warm  penetrating  oil,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  among  farriers  as  an  external  stimulant ;  but  it 
possesses  no  powers  superior  to  turpentine,  and  is 
therefore  little  used  by  modem  practitioners. 


8.  Oil  of  Sfikb. 

Though  much  used  by  the  older  &rriers»  is  nothing 
more  than  oil  of  turpentine  coloured  with  alkanet 

n)ot. 
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CATHARTICS. 

Whatever  exates  the  intestines  to  a  more  early,  a| 
more  frequent,  and  a  more  copious  discharge  of  thdr" 
contents,  may  be  termed  a  cathartic  or  purge.  K  this 
effect  be  intended  to  be  produced  in  a  slight  degree^ 
only,  the^  article  effecting  it  is  termed  a  laxatwe.  Tie 
principal  cathartic  in  veterinary  practice,  is  aloes. 

Castor  oil,  calomel,  and  neutral  salts,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  laxatives. 


CERATES. 

Are  ointments  of  a  dry  healing  nature ;  the  principal 
of  which  is  calamine  or  Turner's  cerate. 


Burgundy  Pitch, 

Differs  but  little  from  resin,  and  will  be  foimd  Guil- 
der that  head. 


ALOES. 

There  are  two  kinds  used  in  horse  practicei  the  Bar- 
badoes'and  the  0^>e.  The  Soootrine  preferred  by  the 
human  sutgeon  aoe  very  unoortaia  in  their  eikcton, 
the  horse.  Of  the  Barbadoes  and  the  Gape^  the  ^ 
are  much  to  be  preferred. 
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Barbftdoes  aloes  are .  obtained  principally  from  the 
idand  of  Barbadoes,  and  are  the  juice  of  the  large 
leaves  of  the  aloes  boiled  to  a  considerable  thickness^ 
and  then  poured  into  gourds,  in  which  thejr  gradually 
harden 

The  true  Cape  is  the  extract  of  a  species  of  aloes 
chiefly  cultivated  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Socotrine  aloes  are  of  a  brown  colour,  inclining 
to  red,  and  brittle. 

The  Barbadoes  aloes  are  black,  with  a  shade  of 
brawn^  of  an  unctuous  feeling  'and  a  stronger  smell, 
broken  with  difficulty,  and  the  firacture  dulL 

Tlie  Cape  are  darker  coloured,  stronger  smelling, 
very  brittle,  and  the  fracture  perfectly  glossy. 

Every  person  who  uses  much  aloes  should  buy  them 
in  the  mass,  end  powder  them  himself;  and  then,  by 
attending  to  this  account  of  the  difference  q£  the  Uiree, 
he  can  scarcely  be  imposed  upon.     Aloes  purchased 
in  powder,  are  too  often  sadly  adulterated.    The  Cape 
may  be  powdered  at  all  times ;  and  the  Barbadoes  in 
frosty  weather,  when  enough  may  be  prepared  to  be 
kept  in  closed  bottles   for  the  year's  consvunption. 
They  may  also  be  powdered  when  they  have  been 
taken  from  the  gourd  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  for 
two  or  three  hours  before  they  are  put  mto  the  mortar. 
Rfteen  ounces  of  powdered  aloes,  mixed  with  one 
oance  of  ginger,  and  beaten  up  with  eight  ounces 
of  palm  oil,  and  afterwards  divided  into  the  proper 
doses,  will  form  a  purging  mass  more  effectual,  and 
much  less  likely  to  gripe,  than  any  that  can  be  pro- 
cared  by  melting  the  drug.    If  the  physic  is  given  in 
the  shape  of  a  baH,  it  more  readily  dissolves  in  the 
rtomadh,  and  more  certainly  and  safely  acts  on  the 
bowels  when  made  np  with  some  oily  matter,  like  that 
m  recommended,  than  when  combined  with  syrup  or 
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honey.  It  is  also  worse  than  useless  to  add  any  dk- 
retic  to  the  mass,  as  soap  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
action  of  these  on  one  set  of  organs,  will  weaken  the 
action  of  the  aloes  on  another. 

A  physic  mass  should  never  be  kept  more  than  two 
or  three  months,  for  after  that  time  it  rapidly  loses  its 
purgative  property. 

Directions  for  physicing  will  be  found  ^sewhere. 
We  will  only  add  that,  as  a  promoter  of  condition,  the 
dose  should  be  always  mild.  A  few  fluid  stools  irill 
be  sufficient  for  every  good  purpose.  ^Violent  disease 
will  alone  justify  violent  purging. 

Three  drachms  of  Barbadoes  does  will  have  as  much 
purgative  effect  as  four  drachms  of  the  Cape,  exclusive 
of  griping  less,  and  being  safer.  If  the  horse  is  well 
mashed,  and  carefully  exercised,  and  will  drink  plenty 
of  warm  water,  the  Cape  may  be  ventured  on,  or  at 
least  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  the  Barbadoes ; 
but  if  there  be  any  neglect  of  preparation  for  physic, 
or  during  the  usual  operation  of  the  physic,  the  Cape 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  may  be  dangerous. 

Some  persons  are  fond  of  what  are  called  half  doses 
of  physic.  Three  or  four  drachms  are  given  la  one 
day,  and  three  or  four  on  the  following ;  and,  perhaps, 
if  the  medicine  has  not  operated,  as  in  this  divided 
state  it  will  not  always,  two;  or  three  additional  drachms 
are  given  on  the  third  day.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  bowels  having  been  rendered  irritable  by  the  for- 
mer doses,  the  horse  is  over  purged,  and  inflammatioa 
and  death  not  unfrequentiy  ensues  when  the  effect 
of  the  three  becomes  combined. 

In  physicing  a  horse,  whatever  is  to  be  done  shxmld 
be  done  at  once.  Whatever  quantity  is  intended  to 
be  given  should  be  given  in  one  dose. 

The  system  of  giving  small  doses  of  aloes  as  altera.- 
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tives,  18  not  good.  These  repeated  small  doses  lodg- 
ing in  some  of  the  folds  of  the  intestines,  and  at  length 
uniting,  often  prodiace  more  effect  than  desired ;  and 
it  is  never  safe  to  ride  a  horse  far  or  fast>  with  even  a 
small  dose  of  aloes  in  him. 

Most  of  all  objectionable  is  the  custom  of  giving 
small  doses  of  aloes  as  a  nauseat  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  There  is  sa  much  sympathy  between  the 
contents  of  the  chest  and  belly  of  the  horse,  and  in*^ 
flammation  of  one  part  is  so  likely  to  be  trattsferred  to 
anotlier,  that  it  is  treading  on  very  dangerous  ground, 
when,  with  much  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  is 
given  which  will  stimulate  and  may  inflame  the  in-* 
testines 

Aloes  are  most  commonly,  because  most  easily,  ad-> 
ministered  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  but  in  a  state  of  solu^ 
tion  their  effect  is  more  speedy,  effectual,  and  safe. 
Two  ounces  of  aloes,  and  one  ounce  of  gum,  (to  sus* 
pend  the  imperfect  solution  of  the  aloes,)  are  put  into 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the  mixture  finedy  stirred. 

When  it  is  cold,  two  ounces  of  tincture  are  added; 
as  an  aromatic,  to  prevent  the  griping  of  the  aloes, 
and  also  to  keep  the  mixture  from  fermenting.  The 
aloes  must  not  be  boiled  in  the  water;  even  fite 
minutes*  boiling  would  take  away  much  of  the  ptir- 
gative  effect  of  the  drug.  The  dose  of  the  solution 
should  vary  from  six  to  eight  ounces. 

Aloes  are  useful  in  the  form  of  a  tincture.  Eight 
ounces  of  powdered  aloes,  and  one  ounce  of  powd^ed 
myrrh,  should  be  put  into  two  quarts  of  rectified 
spirit,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The 
mixture  should  be  daily  well  shaken  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  suffered  to  stand,  that  the  undissolved  portior 
may  fall  to  the  bottom.  This  will  constitute  a  Vfery 
excellent  application  for  wounds,  whether  recent  or 

3  X 
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of  long  standing,  and  indisposed  to  heal.  It  is  not 
only  a  gentle  stimnlant,  but  it  forms  a  thin  crust  over 
the  wound  and  shields  it  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  principal  adulteration  of  aloes  is  by  means 
of  resin,  and  the  alteration  of  colour  is  concealed  by 
the  addition  of  charcoal  or  lamp  black 

This  adulteration  is  easily  enough  detected  by  dis- 
aolvingthe  aloes  in  hot  water.  All  aloes  contain  some 
resinous  matter,  which  the  water  will  not  dissolve,  and 
which  has  very  sli^t  purgative  effect.  The  excess 
of  this  resin  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution  will  mark 
the  degree  of  adulteration. 


ALUM. 

This  compounded  body  of  sulphuric  add  and  pure 
argil,  is  in  very  general  use  in  veterinary  practice  both 
externally  and  internally.  In  doses  of  one  or  two 
drachms,  it  is  a  useful  astringent  in  diarrhcea,  diabetes, 
and  other  fluxes ;  it  also  possesses  some  virtue  as  a 
stomachic.  Externally,  it  is  used  as  a  stjrptic  to  stop 
hfiemorrhage,  by  sprinklii^  it  on  the  bleeding  orifice, 
when  its  coagulating  properties  plug  up  tiie  month 
of  the  vessel. 

It  is  a  useful  escharotic  to  destroy  fungus,  and  a 
valuable  detergent  for  foul  ulcers. 

It  is  also  a  useful  stimulant  in  ioflammation  of  the 
eye ;  and  a  whey  made  of  it  forms  a  good  astringent 
clyster. 

When  it  is  burnt,  it  is  rather  milder,  but  its  pnh 
perties  are  not  otherwise  materially  altered^ 
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AMMONIA  CRUDE. 

It  is  called  crude  to  distinguish  it  from  the  volatile  or 
prepared  ammonia,  which  follows.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  discutients,  and  when  in  mixture  with  acetic  acid 
or  vinegar,  it  forms  the  saline  embrocation  of  which 
much  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  •  from  it  is 
prepared—     . 


Ammonia  Volatile. 

The  gaseous  ammonia,  fixed  into  a  solid  form  by 
combination  with  carbonic  acid,  forms  the  volatile 
ammoniacal  salt  of  the  druggists.  It  has  been  said  to 
be  a  good  stimulant  in  the  latter  stages  of  fever :  united 
with  vinegar,  it  forms  the  spirit  of  mindererus,  a  most 
ncellent  human  febrifuge. 


Ammonia  Acetatis 

Is  made  by  pouring  a  quart  of  vinegar  on  an  ounoe 
cf  volatile  rait  of  ammonia ;  it  may  be  also  made  by 
taking  any  quantity  of  the  carbonated  water  of  wa^,* 
monia  or  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  adding  vin^ar  till  it 
tastes  neither  salt  or  sour.  It  is  considered  as  a  very 
important  medicine  in  horse  practice;  it  gently  in- 
vigorates, is  diaphoretic,  and  sometimes  proves  a  mild 
ffiuretic. 

It  principally  shows  its  salutary  effects  on  the  com* 
mncement  of  the  debile  stage,  or  at  the  close  of  lin- 
gering febrile  diseases,  particularly  <tf  the  epidenuc 
catarrh ;  in  which  case  it  may  be  combined  with  cam- 
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phor,  but  more  particularly  with  powdered  camomile. 

In  the  more  early  Btiiged  of  the  epidemic  catarrh,  it 

may  be  united  with  nitre  and  oxymeL    The  dose  if 

from  foilr  to  bix  ounces. 

In  strains  and  ligamentary  lameness^  itforms  averf 

usefnl  external  application  also. 


Ammonia,  Carbonate  of. 

This  is  called  salt  of  hartshorn ;  carbonated  water 
of  ammonia  is  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  of  the  shops.  It 
is  convenient  in  veterinary  practice,  from  its  peculiar 
properties  of  uniting  oil  and  water.  Internally,  it  is 
an  anti-spasmodic,  in  doses  of  eight  to  ten  draclmid. 


DIGESTIVE  OINTMENT. 

Of  these  there  are  several :  they  are  principally  used 
aa^Atimulants  to  wounds  ju^t  healing,  s^nd  produce  a 
betdthy  statb.and  aption  in  them,  especially  fUter  ttie 
application  of  caustics. 

No.  1. 
Turner's  Cerate        -        -        .6  ounces. 
Turpentine      ....    2  ounces, 
mixed. 

Or,  take  of — 

No.  2. 
Common  Turpentine         -        -    3  ounces,  , 
and  beat  it  up  with  the  yolk  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and 
add— 


Mj^h     -        -        -        -        -    4  drachms. 

Mastic 2  drachms. 

This  must  be  made  into  a  consistency  with  tincture 
of  myrrh. 
Gibson  recommends — 

No.  3. 
•Yellow  Wax     -        -        -        -    3  pounds. 
Yellow  Rosin  -        ...    3  pounds. 
Burgundy  Pitch        -        -        -    3  pounds. 
Common  Turpentine         -        -  12  ounces. 
.     linseed  Oil      -        -        •        *    3  lbs.  6  ozs. 
Tbeae  are  to ,  be  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  they 
gBadually  assume  the  appearance  of  an  ointment. 
To  make  Black  Basilicon — 
Take- 
No.  4. 
Yellow  Wax     -        -        -        -     1  pound. 
Yellow  Rosin   ....     1  pound. 

Pitch 1  pound. 

OUveOa         ....  1 J  pints. 
These  must  be  put  on  a  fire  till  melted,  and  then 
strained  through  a  piece  of  rag. 

In  cases  where  proud  flesh  is  attached  to  the  wound, 
a  Small  quantity  of  red  precipitate  must  be  miled 
mtk  No.  4. 

The  ointment  No.  1,  is  especially  useful,  and  ought 
always  to  be  kept  at  hand. 
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ON  THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OP  ANTI 

MONIALS. 


Antimony,  when  prepared  in  a  certain  manner,  is  ao 

useful  a  medicine  in  veterinary  practice,  that  every 

practitioner  should  understand  its  nature  smd  pro- 

per  ties. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  reposed  to  a  gentle  fire» 

the  sulphur  exhales ;  the  metallic  part  remaining  in 

the  form  of  a  white  calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxesi 

into  a  whitish  brittle  metal,  called  reg%Iu8»    This  m 

readily  distinguished  from  the  other  bodies  of  that 

class  by  its  not  being  soluble  in  aquafortis ;  its  pio« 

per  menstruum  is  aqua  regis. 

If  aquafortis  be  poured  on  crude  antimony,  the  me- 
tallic part  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  sulphur  thrown 
out,  partly  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  partly  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a  greyish  yeliow 
substance.  This  separated  and  purified  by  subli- 
mation,  appears  in  all  trials  the  sw^e  with  pure  com." 
mon  brimstone. 

The  metal,  freed  from  the  sulphur  naturally 
blended  with  it,  and  afterwards  fused  with  oomoioa 
brimstone,  resumes  the  appearance  and  qualitieB 
of  crude  antimony.  There  is  a  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  effects  of  the  preparation  of  antimony  on 
the  hiunan  and  brute  stomach.  To  the  former,  the 
antimonial  medicine  is  of  the  greatest  power  of  any 
known  substance.  The  quantity  even  of  a  single  gnun 
is  capable  of  producing  the  most  active  effects  if  taken 
dissolved  or  in  soluble  state.  If  given  in  such  a  form 
as  to  be  immediately  miscible  with  animal  fluids^  it 
proves  violently  emetic ;  if  so  mani^ed  as  to  be  mom 
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dowly  acted  upon,  it  proves  cathartic;   and  if  the 
dose  be  extremely  small,  diaphoretic. 

Thus,  though  vegetable  acids  extract  so  little  from 
this  metal,  ihsA  the  remainder  seems  to  lose  nothing 
of  its  weight,  the  tinctures  prove,  in  large  doses, 
strcmgly  emetic ;  and  in  smaller  ones,  powerfully  dia- 
phoretic. The  regulus  has  been  cast  into  the  form 
of  pills,  which  acted  as  violent  cathartics,  though  with* 
out  undergoing  any  diminution  in  their  weight  in  their 
passs^  through  the  body,  and  this  repeatedly  for  a 
great  number  of  times.  These  preparations,  however, 
exhibited  to  the  horse,  have  a  less  sensible  effect.  Not- 
withstanding this,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  several  diseases  with  which  he  may  be 
aflKcted.  This  metal,  divested  of  the  inflammable 
principle,  which  it  has  in  common  with  other  metallic 
bodies  that  are  reducible  to  a  calx,  becomes  indisso- 
kble  and  inactive.  The  calx,  nevertheless,  when  urged 
with  a  strong  fire,  melts  into  a  glas9,  which  is  as  easy 
of  solution,  and  as  violent  in  operation  in  the  human 
Bobject,  as  the  regulus  itself;  the  glass,  thoroughly 
mixed  with  such  substances  as  prevents  its  solubility, 
as  wax,  resin,  and  the  like,  is  again  rendered  mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  have  already  been  observed,  dis- 
solve but  an  extremely  minute  portion  of  the  metal ; 
the  scdution,  nevertheless,  is  powerful.  The  nitrous 
Md  vitriolic  acids  only  corrode  it  into  a  powder,  to 
Which  they  adhere  so  slightly  as  to  be  separable  in  a 
considerable  degree  by  water,  and  totally  by  fire,  leav- 
ing the  regulus  in  the  form  of  a  oabc  similar  to  that 
pnpared  by  fire  alone.  The  marine  add  has  a  very 
^iil^nt  effect ;  this  reduces  the  regains  into  a  violent 
ttrroshre ;  and  though  it  unites  with  difficulty,  yet  it 
adheres  so  very  closely,  as  not  to  be  separaUe  by  any 
AlutioiL,  nor  by  fire,  the  regulus  rismg  along  with  iL 
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The  mtrooB,  or  Titriolic  acids,  expel  the  nmrine,  cad 
thus  reduce  the  corroRive  into  a  calx  similar  to  Iki 
fimgoing.  Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the  ponrer 
of  this  metal,  and  hence  crude  antimony,  in  which  the 
regains  appears  to  be  combined  with  sulphur,  £rom  out 
fourth  to  one  half  its  weight,  proves  altogether  mScL 
If  a  part  of  the  sulphur  be  taken  away  by  such  ope^ 
rations  as  do  not  destroy  or  calcine  the  metal,  the  re* 
maining  mass  becomes  proportionably  more  active* 
The  sulphur  of  antimony  may  be  expelled  by  deflai' 
gration  with  nitre ;  the  larger  the  quantity  of  nitre  to  f 
certain  point,  the  more  of  the  sulphur  will  be  dtfSh 
pated,  and  the  preparation  will  be  more  active. 

If  the  quantity  of  nitre  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
consume  the  sulphur,  the  rest  of  it,  deflagrating  witb 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the  r^ulus  itself,  reodm 
it  again  mild. 

The  sulphur  of  antimony  is  likewise  absorbed  in 
fusion  by  certain  metals,  and  by  alkaline  salts.  These 
last,  when  mixed  with  sulphur,  prove  a-  menstruum  fv 
all  metals,  (zinc  excepted ;)  and  hence,  if  the  fosiw 
be  long  continued,  the  regulus  is  taken  up,  and  x^ 
dered  soluble  in  water. 

From  these  particulars,  with  respect  to  antimonyt 
it  may  naturally  be  conduded,  that  it  not  only  far- 
nishes  us  with  an  useful  and  active  medicine,  but  thai 
it  may  also  be  exhibited  for  veterinary  purposes  under 
several  difierent  forms,  and  that  the  efiects  of  these 
will  be  considerably  diversified. 

The  College  of  Physicians  have,  in  regard  to  human 
medicine,  restricted  the  number  of  preparations  of  in* 
ttmony  in  their  pharmacopeia  to  a  f^w  only ;  w4  it  is 
highly  pifobabfe,  that,  from  the  proper  employoaent  of 
them,  every  useful  purpose  to  be  answered  by  aBtimony 
a6  a  remedyin  thediseases  of  cattle  maybe  accomplisM* 
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CSaldned  antunoay  is  prepared  in  the  ftitowing 
maimer: — 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces  ;  nitre, 
powdered,  two  pounds  ;  mix  them,  and  cast  the  mix^ 
tafe,  by  degrees,  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  Bum  the 
white  matter  about  half  an  hour,  and,  when  ocidy 
powder  it ;  aft^  which,  wash  it  with  distilled  wat^. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  thilft 
preparation  had  the  name  of  cole  of  antinumy  ;  and  it 
may  be  considered  as  at  least  very  nearly  approaching 
to  some  oth^r  antimonials  of  the  Old  Phannaoopoeia, 
particularly  to  the  nitrated  diaphoretic  antimony^ 
washed  ditto,  and  stibiated  nitre,  none  of  which  are 
now  received  as  separate  formula  of  pharmacopoeia ; 
and  indeed,  even  the  calx  of  antimony  itself,  thus  pre>- 
pared,  has  now  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharma^ 
copoeia. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when  freed  by  washing  froni 
fhe  saline  matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not  altogether 
inactive,  in  the  human  subject.  For  a  man,  the  com* 
Inoi^  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple,  or  half  a 
dMt;hm  ;^  and  Wilson  relates^  that,  he  has  known  ut 
given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrice 
ddfily  for  several  days  together.  Some  report,  that  this 
cafat,  by  kegung  for  a  length  of  time^  contracts  an  ac- 
tive qualitynrom  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  powers  of  the  reguline  part  are  not  entirely  de*- 
stroyed ;  that  the  preparation  has  the  tirtues  of  other 
antimonials,  which  are  given  as  alteratives  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  small  doses  as  not  to  disturb  the  first  pas- 
sages. The  uncalcined  part  betng  grosser  than  the 
true  calx,  the  separation  is  effected  by  often  washifi)^ 
^th  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed  by  sepa^- 
rating  earthy  powders  from  their  grosser  parts.  U 
has  been  observed,  that  when  diaphoretic  antimony  it 
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prepared  with  nitre  dboondiBg  with  searsadt,  of  wUch 
all  the  common  nitre  contaios  some  portion,  the  medi- 
cine has  proved  violent.  This  effect  is  not  owing  to 
any  particolar  qnality  of  the  sea -salt,  hut  to  its  qnao- 
tity,  hj  which  the  proportion  of  the  nitre  to  the. anti- 
mony is  rendered  less. 

The  nitrwn  stibiatum,  as  it  was  called,  is  prodneed 
by  the  deiagration  of  the  sulphur  of  the  antimony  vith 
the  nitre,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sal  polyche  sty 
from  which  it  differs  no  otherwise  than  in  retaining 
some  portion  of  the  aatimonial  cabc.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  doubts  entertained  by  some  of  the  activity  of  the 
antimomwn  calcinatum,  yet  the  London  College  appean 
to  have  d<Hie  right  in  retaining  it ;  for  whilst  it  is  i^ 
lowed  to  be  the  mildest  of  our  antimonials,  it  is  adr 
mitted,  by  sevraral  able  practitioners,  to  be 


^n[v-rr«[ii>k 


Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  and  nitre,  powdered, 
of  each  one  pound;  sea-salt,  one  ounce:  mix,  and 
put  them  by  d^rees  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  melt 
them  with  an  increased  heat ;  pour  out  the  melted 
matter,  and  when  cold,  separate  it  from  the  scoriae. 

Equal  parts  of  antimony  and  nitre  sure  to  be  injected, 
by  degrees,  into  a  red-hot  croeibfe ;  wh^ci  the  drt(»ui» 
tion  is  over,  separate  the  reddish  metallic  matter  from 
the  whitish  crust,  beat  it  iikto  powder,  and  edulcorate 
it  by  repeated  washings  with  hot  water  till  the  water 
comes  off  tasteless.  Here  the  antimonial  sulphur  is 
almost  totally  consumed,  and  the  metallic  part  left  di- 
vested of  its  corrector.  These  preparations,  givea 
from  two  to  six  grains,  generally  act  as  violent  em^ticSi 
greatly  disordering  the  constitution.     But  the  opera- 
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don,  like  that  of  every  preparation  of  antimony,  whose 
xegoline  part  is  not  joined  with  the  acid,  must  be  liable 
to  variations,  according  to  the  quantity  and  condition 
of  tiie  acid  of  the  stomach.  Farriers  frequentiy  give 
to  horses  an  ounce  or  two  in  the  day,  divided  into  dif- 
ferent doses,  as  an  idteititive.  In  the  horse,  and  other 
qoadropeds  of  the  herbiverous  tribe,  it  acts  chiefly  as 
a  diaphoretic.  The  chemiiSts  have  been  accustomed 
to  make  the  crocus  with  a  less  proportion  of  nitre  than 
what  is  directed  above,  and  without  any  farther  melt- 
mg  than  what  ensues  from  the  heat  which  the  matter 
acquires  by  deflagration,  which,  when  the  quantity  is 
large,  is  very  considerable;  a  little  common  salt  is 
added  to  promote  the  fusion.  The  mixture  is  put,  by 
degrees,  into  an  iron  pot  or  mortar,  somewhat  heated, 
and  placed  under  a  olumney ;  when  the  first  l&dle- 
ful  is  in,  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown  to  it> 
which  sets  the  mattet*  on  fire ;  the  rest  of  the  mi^tulre 
is  then  added  by  little  and  little,  the  deflagration  is 
soon  over,  and  the  whole  appears  in  perfect  fusion ; 
when  cold,  a  considerable  quantity  of  scoriae  is  found 
on  the  surface,  which  scoriae  is  easily  knocked  ofi*  with, 
a  hammer.  The  crocus  prepared  in  this  maimer  is 
of  a  redder  colour  than  that  of  the  former  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  And>  indeed,  the  method 
BOW  directed  by  the  London  College  may  be  considered 
as  founded  on  this.  It  diflfers  principally  from  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  College  in  the  employment  of  the 
sea-salt,  by  which  the  process  is  much  Militated. 
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MuRiATED  Antimony. 

is  prepared  by  taking  of  the  crocca  of  antimoof, 
powdered,  and  vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pound ;  dry 
sea-salt,  two  pounds.  Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a 
retort,  adding,  by  degrees,  the  sea-salt  and  the  crocus 
of  antimony,  previously  mixed ;  then  distil  in  a  sand- 
bath.  Let  the  distilled  matter  be  exposed  to  the  air 
for  several  days,  and  then  let  the  fluid  part  be  poured 
off  from  the  dregs. 


Butter  op  Antimony. 

Take  crude,  one  part;  corrosive  sublimate,  two 
parts.  Grind  them  first  separately,  then  thoroughly 
mix  them  together,  taking  the  utmost  care  to  avoid 
the  vapours.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  coated  glass  re-* 
tort,  (having  a  short  wide  neck),  so  as  to  fill  one 
half  of  it ;  the  retort  being  placed  in  a  sand-furnace, 
and  a  receiver  adapted  to  it ;  give  first,  a  gentle  heat, 
that  only  dewy  vapours  may  arise ;  the  fire  being  then 
increased,  an  oily  liquor  will  ascend  and  condense  ia 
tihe  neck  of  the  retort,  appearing  like  ice,  which  is  to 
be  melted  dowi^  by  a  live  goal  cautiously  implied.  TUb 
Oily  matter  is  to  be  rectified  in  a  glass  retort  into  a 
peUucid  liquor. 

The  process  here  directed  by  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh is  extremely  dangerous,  insomuch,  that  even  the 
life  of  the  operator,  though  tolerably  versed  in  com- 
mon pharmacy,  may  be  endangered  for  want  of  doe 
care.  Boerhave  relates  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  suf* 
focated  for  want  of  due  care  to  prevent  the  bursting 
pf  the  retort.    The  fumes  which  arise,  even  on  mixiog 
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the  antimony  with  the  sublimatei  are  highly  noxious, 
and  sometimes  issue  so  copiously  and  suddenly  as  to 
be  avoided  with  great  difficulty.  The  utmost  circum- 
spection, therefore,  is  necessary.  The  butter  of  anti- 
mony, as  it  is  called,  appears  to  be  a  solution  of  the 
metallic  part  of  the  antimony  in  the  marine  acid  of  the' 
sublimate ;  the  sulphur  of  the  antimony,  and  the  mer- 
cury of  the  sublimate,  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, united  into  an  aethiops.  The  solution  does  not 
succeed  with  spirit  of  salt  in  its  liquid  state,  and  can- 
not be  effected,  unless,  (as  in  the  case  of  making  sub- 
limate,) either  the  acid  be  highly  concentrated,  and 
both  the  ingredients  strongly  heated,  or,  when  the  an- 
timony is  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  the  acid  distilled 
from  the  black  calx  of  manganese.  By  this  last  pro- 
cess, a  perfect  solution  of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony 
in  the  muriatic  acid  is  effected.  Of  this  more  simple, 
more  safe,  and  less  expensive  method,  of  preparing 
muriatic  antimony,  an  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Russel, 
jja  the  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society. 


Antimonial  Powder 

Take  of  antimony,  coarsely  powdered,  hartshorn 
shavings,  each  two  pounds ;  mix  and  put  them  into  a 
wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  stirring  constantly  till  the  mass 
acquires  a  grey  colour. 

Powder  the  matter  when  cold,  and  put  it  into  a 
coated  crucible.  Lute  to  it  another  crucible  inverted, 
which  has  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom ;  increase  the 
fire  by  degrees  to  a  red  heat,  and  keep  it  so  for  two 
hours.  Lastly,  reduce  the  matter,  when  cold,  to  a 
very  fine  powder. 

In  this  Drenaration.  which  is  the  celebrated  James's 
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powder,  the  metallic  part  of  the  antinKmy,  in  a  stater 
of  calx,  will  be  united  with  that  part  of  the  hartshorn 
whidi  is  indestructible  by  fire ;  viz.,  an  absorbent 
earth.  If  this  powder  be  properly  preparedi  it  k  of  a 
white  colour.  It  is  a  mild  antimonial  preparation,  and 
is  given  as  an  alterative. 


PasciPiTATBD  Sulphur  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  two  pounds;  water 
of  pure  kali,  four  pints ;  distilled  water,  three  pints ; 
mix,  and  boil  them  with  a  slow  fire  for  three  boon, 
constantly  stirring,  and  adding  the  distilled  wsU)er  as 
it  may  be  wanted ;  strain  the  hot  ley  through  a  dooUe 
linen  cloth,  and  drop  into  the  hot  liquor,  by  degrees, 
as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  pre* 
cipitate  the  sulphur.  Wash  off,  with  warm  water,  the 
vitriolated  kali 


GoLDBN  Sulphur  of  Antimony. 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds  of  caustic  ley, 
diluted  with  three  pints  of  water,  and  throw  in,  by  de- 
grees, two  pounds  of  powdered  antimony,  keepic^ 
them  continually  stirring  with  an  iron  spatula  for 
three  hours,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  occasionally  sup- 
plying more  water.     . 

The  liquor,  loaded  with  the  sulphur  of  antimony, 
being  then  strained  through  a  woollen  cloth,  drops  into 
it  gradually,  while  it  continues  hot,  so  much  spirit 
of  nitre,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  sulphur,  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  carefully  washed  with  hot  water. 
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The  foregoing  preparations  are  not  strictly  sulpliurs; 
ihey  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony,  which  is  reducible  from  them  by 
proper  fluxes. 

These  preparations  must  of  course  be  liable  to 
great  variations  in  point  of  strength,  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  are  perhaps  the  most  precarious,  though 
some  have  affirmed  that  they  are  the  most  certain 
of  the  antimonial  medicines.  They  prove  emetic  when 
taken  in  the  human  stomach,  in  a  dose  of  from  four 
to  six  grains ;  but  they  are  scarcely  prescribed  with 
this  intention,  being  chiefly  used  as  alterative  deob- 
Btrurats,  particularly  in  cutaneous  disorders. 


Tartarisbd  Antimony. 

Take  of  crocus  of  antimony,  powdered,  one  pound 
and  a  half;  crystals  of  tartar,  two  pounds,  distilled 
water,  two  gallons;  boil  in  a  ^3SB  vessel,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  filter  through  paper,  and  set  aside 
the  strained  liqooir  to  chrystahse. 


Emetic  Tartar. 

Take  of  the  batter  of  antimony  what  quantity  you 
choose,  pour  it  into  warm  water,  in  which  as  much 
of  the  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali  has  been  pre- 
viously dissolved,  tibat  the  antimoaial  powder  may  be 
precipitated,  which  after  being  weU  washed,  is  to  be 
dried«  Then,  to  five  pounds  of  water,  add,  of  this 
powder,  nine  dracbms ;  .of  chrystals  of  tartar;  beat 
into  «  very  fine  powder,  two  oonoes  and  a  half;  boil 
until  the  powders  are  dissolved.     Let  the  strained 
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solution  be  slowly  evaporated  in  a  glass  yessd  to  apd- 
licle,  so  that  chrystals  may  be  formed.  The  aboveaie 
two  modes  of  making  the  most  common,  and  perhsqps 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  antimouial  preparations,  long 
known  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  emetic  tartar. 

These  modes  differ  considerably  firom  each  other, 
but  in  both,  the  reguliiie  part  of  the  antimony  is  united 
with  the  add  of  the  tartar.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
say  to  which  mode  of  preparation  the  preference  is  to 
be  given,  for  on  this  point  the  best  chymists  are  still 
divided  in  their  opinions. 

The  mode  directed  by  the  London  College,  is  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  former  editions  of  their  pharma 
copoeia,  while  that  which  is  now  adopted  in  Edinburgh 
is  of  later  date.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  by 
either  mode,  a  good  emetic  tartar  may  be  formed. 
Bergman  advises,  that  if  the  calx  be  precipated  by  an 
alkaline  ley,  it  is  more  certainly  freed  from  the  mu- 
riatic acid. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  process,  whether  precipitate 
or  crocus  have  been  used,  the  quality  of  the  antimonial 
ought  always  to  be  some  drachms  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  saturating  the  acid  of  tartar,  so 
that  no  chrystals  may  shoot  which  are  not  impregnated 
with  the  active  metallic  part  of  the  antimony.  And, 
in  order  to  secure  an  uniform  strength,  some  attention 
is  necessary  in  collecting  the  chrjrstals  as  some  may 
contain  more  metal  than  others. 

After  they  are  all  separated  from  the  liquor,  they 
should  be  rubbed  together  in  a  glass  mortar,  into  a 
fine  powder,  that  the  medicine  may  be  of  uniform 
strength.  Emetic  tartar  is,  of  all  the  preparation 
of  antimony,  the  most  certain  in  its  operation  in  the 
human  subject,  when  given  even  in  a  dose  of  a  single 
grain ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  alterative  for  horses,  in 
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AMi  from  luJf  a  drachm  to  two  diachmi  so  that  Uie 
ifaferent  proporti(m  between  the  horse  and  the  man, 
varies  more  m  this  medicine  than  in  many  others  ;  for 
it  appears  that  the  horse  can  take  forty  times  as  much 
emetic  tartar  as  a  uauk ;  bat  in  regard  to  aloes,  twenty 
times  tiie  quantity  taken  by  a  man,  is  quite  sufficient 
for  a  horse* 


VlTRIOLATSD   AnTIMONY. 

Take  oi  powdered  antimony  four  ounces ;  cakane  it 
in  a  broad  earthen  vessel,  with  a  fire  gradually  raised, 
atirriag  with  an  iron  rod,  until  it  no  loogw  emits  a 
sulphurous  smoke. 

Put  this  powder  into  a  crucible,  so  as  to  fill  two 
thirds  of  it.  A  cover  being  fiiBt  fitted  on,  make  a  fire 
uoder  it,  at  first  modemte,  afterwards  strougeri  until 
tile  matter  be  melted.    Pour  out  the  meltod  gls^s. 


Glass  op  Antimony. 

Strew  antimony,  beat  it  into  a  coarse  powder,  like 
81104^  uptm  a  shallow  unglazed  earthen  pan,  and  apply 
a  gentle  heat  underneath,  that  the  antimony  may  be 
heated  slowly,  keeping  it  at  the  same  time  continually 
^ring  to  prevent  it  from  running  into  lumps.  White 
vapours  of  a  sulphurous  smell  will  arise  from  it.  If 
they  cease  to  exhale  with  the  degree  of  heat  first 
applied,  increase  the  fire  a  little,  so  that  the  vq^urs 
may  again  rise ;  go  on  in  this  manner  till  the  powder, 
when  brought  to  a  red  heat,  exhales  no  more  vapours. 
Melt  the  calx  in  a  crucible  with  an  intense  heat,  till  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  melted  glass,  then  pour  it 
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out  on  a  heated  brass  plate  or  dish.  The  calcioatiaii 
of  antimony,  in  order  to  procure  transparent  glasB, 
succeeds  very  slowly,  unless  the  operator  be  ^wary 
and  circumspect  in  the  management  of  it. 

The  most  convenient  vessel  is  a  broad  shallow  dish, 
or  smooth  flat  tile,  placed  under  a  chimney.  The  an* 
timony  should  be  the  purer  sort,  such  as  is  usually 
found  at  the  apex  of  the  canes ;  this,  grossly  pow- 
dered, is  to  be  evenly  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  so  as  not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thidc 
upon  any  part. 

The  fire  should  be  at  first,  no  greater  than  is  pst 
sufficient  to  raise  a  fume  from  the  antimony,  which  m 
to  be  now  and  then  stirred ;  when  the  fumes  begin  to 
decay,  increase  the  heat,  taking  care  not  to  raise  it  bo 
high  as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  to  run  the  powder 
into  lumps.  After  some  time,  the  vessel  may  be  made 
red-hot,  and  kept  in  that  state,  until  the  matter  will 
not,  on  being  stirred,  any  longer  iume.  If  this  part 
of  the  process  be  duly  conducted,  the  antimony  will 
appear  in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any  lumps,  and 
of  a  grey  colour. 

With  this  powder,  fill  two-thirds  of  a  crucible,  whid 
is  to  be  covered  with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a  wind  fiir- 
nace.  Gradually  increase  the  heat  until  the  calx  be 
in  perfect  fusion,  when  it  is  to  be  occasionally  ex- 
amined by  dipping  a  clean  iron  wire  in  it.  If  the 
matter  which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears 
smooth  and  equally  transparent,  the  vitrification  is 
completed,  and  the  glass  may  be  poured  out  on  a  hot 
smooth  stone  or  copper  plate,  and  suffered  to  cool 
slowly,  to  prevent  its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces. 
It  is  of  a  transparent  yellowish  red  colour. 
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Cbrated  Glass  op  Antivont. 

Take  of  yellow  wax»  a  drachm ;  glass  of  antimony, 
reduced  into  a  powder,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax  in 
an  iron  vessel,  and  throw  into  it  powdered  glass ;  keep 
the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour,  con- 
tinually stirring  it ;  then  pour  it  out  upon  paper,  and 
when  cold,  grind  it  into  powder.  The  glass  melts  in 
the  wax  with  a  very  gentle  heat.  After  it  has  heen 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  it  begins  to  change 
its  colour,  and  in  ten  minutes  more,  comes  near  to 
that  of  Scotch  snuflf,  which  is  a  mark  of  its  being  suffi- 
ciently prepared.  The  above  quantity  loses  a  about 
drachm  of  its  weight  in  the  process. 

In  the  human  subject,  this  medicine  was  for  some 
time  much  esteemed  in  dysenteries.  The  dose  given 
is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty,  according  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient 

The  foregoing  are  the  difierent  preparations  of  an- 
timony, but  the  two  that  are  most  useful  in  veterinary 
medicine,  are  the  butter  of  antimony  and  the  emetic 
tartar.  The  first  is  an  excellent  and  safe  escharotic, 
and  the  last  is  a  useful  diaphoretic,  and  is  given  with 
the  best  effect  in  all  inflammatory  complaintSi  especially 
in  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 


CLYSTERS 

Sbrvb  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
intestines,  but  also  to  convey  very  powerful  medicines 
into  the  system,  when  perhaps  it  is  not  practicable  to 
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do  it  by  the  mouth ;  for  although  clysters  are  only 
oonveyed  into  the  larger  intestines,  and,  perhaps, 
hardly  penetrate  into  the  smaller,  still  they  are  ex- 
tremely useful  by  fomenting^  as  it  were^  the  latter,  and 
at  the  same  time  by  softening  the  hardened  excrement 
that  is  accumulated  in  the  former,  and  rendering  it  so 
soft  as  to  be  expelled  out  of  the  body,  by  which  flata- 
lencies,  or  other  offending  matters  that  may  be  peat 
up  in  them,  are  likewise  expelled ;  besides,  by  ttidr 
warmth  and  relaxing  powers,  they  act  as  a  fomea- 
tation  to  the  bowels,  and  hence  may  be  of  considerable 
service  in  removing  spasmodic  constrictions  in  tbe 
bowels,  carrying  off  flatulencies,  and  in  preventing  in- 
flammation in  the  intestines ;  and  by  conveying 
opiates  to  the  parts  affected,  give  speedy  reli^  to 
colics,  &c. 

The  use  of  emollient  clysters  in  fevers  is  ood- 
siderable ;  they  act  by  revulsion,  and  relieve  the  head 
when  much  affected;  be^des,  by  throwing  in  a  quantitf 
of  diluting  liquor  in  the  intestines,  it  not  only  rdaxes 
and  cleanses  them,  but  they  may  be  said  to  cod  the 
body  in  general ;  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  is  absorbed  and  conveyed  into  the 
mass  of  blood,  by  which  means  it  is  diluted,  and  in 
particular  complaints  of  the  bowels,  clysters  give  al- 
most immediate  relief. 

These  remedies,  when  judiciously  employed,  pass 
directly  to  the  parts  affected,  as  they  undergo  little  or 
no  alteration  from  the  powers  of  the  body. 

The  diseases  of  horses  are  cured  on  nearly  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  human  body.  The  doctrines 
laid  down  by  physicians  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  the 
latter  are  applicable  to  horses  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  only  it  ought  to  be  observed,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, that  the  intestines  of  horses  should  always  be 
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emptied  of  dung  by  the  repetition  of  dysters,  which 
have  something  stimulating  in  their  composition,  pre- 
vious to  the  administering  any  particular  medicine  by 
way  of  a  clyster. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  clysters  confined  to  medicines 
only ;  food  and  nourishment  may  be  conveyed  into  the 
system  in  this,  when  a  horse  is  unable  to  swallow  any 
thing  by  the  mouth.  This  I  have  frequently  ex- 
perienced in  practice,  and  I  have  supported  horses  for 
several  days  together  by  nourishing  clysters  made 
of  thick  water-gruel,  during  violent  inflammations 
of  the  throat,  until  such  time  as  they  have  been  either 
discussed  or  suppurated. 

The  lacteal  vessels,  the  mouths  of  which  open  into 
the  inner  cavity  of  the  intestines,  absorb,  or  drink  up, 
the  chyle  or  nourishment  that  is  produced  from  the 
food  that  has  been  digested,  and  convey  it  into  the 
mass  of  blood.  The  same  process  takes  place  when 
nourisnment  is  conveyed  into  the  intestines  by  the 
auus,  or  fundament,  only  the  food  require  to  be  so  far 
prepared  and  broken  down,  and  diluted  with  water,  as 
to  render  it  fit  to  be  absorbed  by  the  vessels  men- 
tioned above. 

In  administenng  clysters,  it  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  contents  of  the  clyster  be  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold,  and  only  milk-warm ;  as  either 
of  these  extremes  will  surprise  the  horse,  and  cause 
him  to  eject  or  throw  it  out  before  it  has  had  time  to 
have  any  effect. 

Previous  to  introducing  the  clyster-pipe,  the  ope- 
rator, after  anointing  his  hand  and  arm  with  oil,  butter, 
or  hog's-lard,  (observing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
nails  of  his  fingers  are  short,)  may  introduce  it  into  the 
rectum  and  draw  out  the  hardened  dung  gradually. 

This  operation  in  farriery,  is  termed  raking,  or  back^ 
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raking,  and  becomes  the  more  necessary,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  great  quantities  of  hardened  dune 
are  coUected  in  the  rectum,  and  which,  in  some  cases, 
the  horse  cannot  void  easily  without  assistance  of  this 
kind.  The  composition  of  clysters  should  be  extremely 
simple.  On  that  account  they  will  be  easily  prepared, 
and  as  easily  administered,  if  the  operator  is  provided 
with  a  suitable  instrument  for  the  purpose.  The  ge- 
nerality of  clyster-pipes  that  are  commonly  used;  are 
by  far  too  short  and  too  small. 

Although  it  may  appear  a  paradox,  yet  it  is  a  fact, 
that  a  clyster-pipe  of  a  larger  size  than  the  ordinary 
ones,  and  of  a  proper  thickness,  is  much  easier  in- 
troduced into  the  anus  than  one  that  is  considerably 
smaller.  It  is  likewise  obvious,  that  when  the  pipe  is 
too  short,  it  renders  clysters  of  no  use,  because  it  can- 
not convey  them  so  far  into  the  intestines  as  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  any  chance  of  being  retained ;  a 
small  short  pipe  of  six  or  eight  inches  long,  is  not 
capable  of  conveying  the  injection  to  the  end  of  the 
rectum,  which  in  a  horse  of  middle  size,  is  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  long. 

In  giving  injections  with  these  short  pipes,  the  clys- 
ter is  apt  to  flow  out  at  the  anus  in  proportion  to  the 
force  with  which  it  is  injected  from  the  bag,  or  syringe, 
and  this  must  always  be  the  case,  especially  if  the 
horse's  bladder  should  happen  at  the  same  time  to  be 
full  of  urine,  which  frequently  occurs  from  its  being 
retained  there  by  the  hardened  dung  in  the  rectum, 
which  presses  against  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  thus 
prevents  the  horse  from  staling. 

It  happens,  further,  that  after  the  hardened  dung 
is  taken  out  of  the  rectum  by  the  operation  above-  ^ 
mentioned,   the  bladder,   being  distended,   and  foil 
of  urine,  cannot  exert  its  contracting  power  imiue- 
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diately  so  as  to  expel  its  contents.  It  therefore 
presses  up  the  empty  rectum  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  tumour  in  it ;  and  if  the  pipe  is  too  short,  it 
cannot  reach  heyond  this  rising  in  the  rectum,  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  declivity  hack  towards  the  anus  ; 
and  hence  the  liquor  flows  hack  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
charged from  the  pipe,  instead  of  passing  forward. 

The  smallness  of  the  hag,  or  bladder,  containing  the 
clyster,  which  is  generally  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
pipe,  is  another  very  material  objection  to  this  small 
apparatus,  as  it  seldom  contains  one  quart  of  liquid, 
from  which  circumstance  very  little  benefit  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  clysters  in  such  large  intestines 
as  those  of  a  horse. 

Bracken,  in  his  first  volume,  has  this  very  judi- 
cious remark  on  the  use  of  clysters.  He  observes  that 
the  colon  of  a  horse  seems  to  be  three  guts,  by  rea- 
son of  the  two  necks  of  about  half  a  yard  each  drawn 
op  into  many  cells,  or  purses,  by  means  of  two  liga- 
ments ;  one  of  whidi  runs  along  the  upper,  and  the 
other  the  under  side  of  it ;  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  valve  or  flap  at  its  beginning,  hinder  the  excre- 
ments either  from  returning  back  into  the  small  guts, 
or  falling  too  soon  downward,  before  the  chyle  pre- 
pared from  the  food  be  taken  into  its  proper  vessels. 
And,  indeed,  the  caecum  or  blind  gut,  which  is  the  first 
of  three  larger  guts,  seems  to  be  so  contrived,  in  the 
manner  of  a  valve,  to  hinder  the  aliment  and  chyle 
from  passing  too  soon  into  the  colon ;  for  if  the  ali- 
ment and  chyle  were  not  somewhat  hindered  in  their 
passage  through  these  large  guts,  the  body  could  not 
be  sufficiently  supplied  with  nourishment. 

The  first  of  these  colons  is  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
long ;  the  second  about  a  yard ;  and  the  third,  or  that 
part  whioh  joins  the  rectum,  near  six  yards  in  length, 
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EG  that  the  colon  of  a  horse  fourteen  hands  high,  oiay 
be  said  to  be  nearly  eight  yards  and  a  half  long ;  aad 
irom  it,  along  the  rectum  or  straight  gut  to  the  anus, 
where  the  excrements  are  discharged,  is  not  above 
half  a  yard ;  so  that  it  is  plain  that  clysters  openite 
mostly  in  the  colon,*  though  g^ierally  they  are  g^vea 
in  too  small  quantities ;  for  of  what  use  are  two  quarts 
of  liquor  in  a  gut  of  nine  yards  long,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  natural  state  ?  but  when  in  a 
colic,  it  IB  so  dist^ided  with  flatulencies  that  its 
diameter  exceeds  seven  or  eight  inches,  as  Mr.  Clark 
observed  in  those  who  have  died  of  that  distemper. 

Large  metal  syringes  are  frequently  used  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  clysters ;  but  of  all  the  instruments 
ever  invented,  Mr.  Clark  thinks  these  are  the  most 
improper  for  horses. 

The  shortnas»  and  smallness  of  their  ivory  pipes  are 
not  only  a  material  objection,  as  has  been  observed, 
but  they  are  s^t  to  tear  and  wound  the  gut ;  for  if  a 
honse  diould  prove  restless,  either  from  pain,  as  in 
cases  of  the  gripes,  or  from  viciousness,  the  syringe 
aad  pipe  being  quite  inflexible  in  the  struggle  to  thnnr 
up  the  injection,  the  gut  may  be  wounded,  by  which  a 
discharge  of  blood  and  other  bad  consequences  mnj 
follow. 

But  althou^  there  were  not  the  least  chance 
of  either  hurting  the  horse,  or  wounding  the  gut,  yet 
the  force  with  which  they  throw  up  the  liquor  always 
causes  a  surprise,  and  of  course  a  resistance,  attended 
with  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  it  back ;  which  in^ 
deed  frequently  happens  before  the  pipe  of  the  syruage 
is  withdrawn. 

The  instrument  which  Mr.  Clark  prefers  for  tfae 
purpose  of  giving  clysters,  is  a  simple  bag,  or  ox- 
bladder,  which  will  hold  two  or  three  quarts,  tied  to 
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the  end  of  a  wooden  pipe  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  diameter  where  the 
pipe  is  tied,  and  becoming  gradually  taper  to  the  ex- 
tremity, where  the  thickness  should  suddenly  increase 
and  be  rounded  off  at  the  point  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  hole  through  the  pipe  may  be  made  sufficiently 
large  so  as  to  admit  the  end  of  a  common  funnel  for 
pouring  the  liquor  into  the  bag.  By  the  flexibility 
of  the  bladder  at  the  end  of  this  instrument  no  danger 
can  happen  to  the  horse,  whilst  the  clyster  is  con- 
veyed so  far  up  into  the  intestines  that  it  will  be  re- 
tained. It  causes  no  surprise  (provided  the  liquor  be 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  ot  the  same  warmth 
as  the  intestines  themselves,)  as  no  other  force  is  re- 
quired to  throw  it  up  than  the  holding  the  bag  a  little 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  pipe^  by  which  means  the 
liquor  flows  gently  into  the  gut  without  occasioning 
any  suiprise  to  the  horse.  After  using  the  bag  it  may 
be  blown  full  of  wind,  a  cork  put  into  the  pipe,  and 
hung  up  in  some  dry  place  to  prevent  it  from  rotting, 
by  which  means  it  will  be  fit  for  use  on  future  oc- 
casions. 

Clysters  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  whicti 
denominate  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  composed,  as  emollient,  laxative,  diuretic,  ano- 
dyne, &c. 

As  the  more  general  use  of  clysters  in  the  practice 
of  &rriery  would  be  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  where  the  speediest 
assistance  is  necessary,  Mr.  Clark  subjoins  the  fol- 
lowing forms  for  composing  them,  together  with  the 
cases  in  which  they  may  be  adminiatered  with  ad- 
vantage : — 


ft  A 
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Emollient  Clyster. 

Take  of  thin  Gruel         -         -     2  or  3  quarto. 
Olive  Oil     -         ...     6  ounces. 
Coarse  Sugar        -         -         -     6  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water-gruel,  and  then  add 
the  olive  oil.' 


Laxative  Clyster. 

Thin  Water  Gruel         -        -    2  or  3  quarts. 

Glauber's  Salts     -        -        -    8  ounces. 

OUve  Oil     -         -         .         -     6  ounces. 
When  Glaubers  salts  are  not  at  hand,  common 
may  be  used  in  the  stead. 

A  great  variety  of  recipes  might  be  added  for  making 
clysters,  composed  of  the  infusion  of  different  herbs, 
seeds,  &c. ;  but  as  the  above  ingredients  are  always 
easily  got,  they  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the  inteu- 
tions  under  this  head,  which  is  to  soften  the  hardened 
excrement,  to  lubricate  the  intestines,  and  by  exciting 
a  gentle  stimulus,  promote  a  free  discharge  of  their 
contents,  which,  when  once  obtained,  seldom  fail  of 
giving  relief  in  inflammatory  cases,  spasms,  &c. 


Purging  Clyster. 

Senna  .        -        -        -    2  ounces. 

Boiling  Water       -         -         -     2  quarts. 
Infuse  the  Senna,  and  having  strained  off  the  liquor, 
add  syrup  of  buckthorn  and  common  oil,  each  four 
ounces. 
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This  clyster  will  operate  more  briskly  than  the  for- 
mer, and  on  that  account  may  be  preferred  when  an 
immediate  or  speedy  discharge  is  necessary. 


Anodyne  Clyster. 

Take  of  the  jelly  of  common  starch,  or  of  an  in«> 
fusion  of  linseed,  one  pint. 

Tincture  of  opium,  (Hie  ounce,  or  about  two  table- 
spoonsful. 

When  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  solid  opium  may  be  given  instead 
of  tincture,  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  in  proportion 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  well  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the 
liquid,  until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  The  small-* 
ness  of  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  here  recommended 
gives  the  better  chance  of  being  the  longer  retained,  as 
the  good  effects  derived  from  the  opium  depend  en- 
tirely on  this  circumstance. 

This  clyster  is  proper  to  be  given  in  violent  gripings, 
attended  with  purging,  in  order  to  blunt  the  sharpness 
of  the  corroding  humour,  and  to  allay  the  pain  usual 
in  such  cases. 

The  starch  will  also  in  some  measure  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  natural  mucus,  or  covering  of  the  in- 
testines, which  has  been  carried  off  by  violent  purging. 
It  may  be  repeated  if  the  symptoms  continue  vio- 
lent, only  diminishing  the  quantity  of  laudanum,  or 
erf  the  opium. 
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NUTEITIVE    ClYSTBB. 

Take  of  thick  gruel,  well  boiled,  three  quarts. 
When  nourishing  clysters  are  found  neceasary^  they 
may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a  day,  according  as 
circumstances  may  require.  They  are  of  coniuderable 
service  in  cases  where  the  horse  cannot  eat  sufficiently 
to  support  himself,  nor  swallow  any  thing  from  in« 
flammation  in  the  throat,  jaws,  &c.,  or  from  con- 
vulsions, attended  with  locked-jaw,  &C. 

Perhaps  milk-gruel  might  be  substituted  with  ad- 
vantage. 


Diuretic  Clystbr. 

Take^- 

Venice  Turpentiae  -        -        -    2  ounces. 

Castile  Soap  -        -        -     1  ounce. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  two  quarts  oi  warm  water,  theo 

add  the  turpentine^  previouslv  well  beaten  up  with  the 

yolks  of  two  eggs. 

This  diuretic  is  of  great  use  in  strangury,  and  in 
obstructions  of  the  urinary  passages. 

As  it  is  immediately  applied  to  the  parts  affected^  it 
seldom  fails  of  giving  relief,  and  has  a  much  better 
effect  when  prescribed  in  this  manner  than  when 
given  by  the  mouth,  because  it  then  mixes  with  the 
whole  mass  of  fluids,  and  may  lose  a  considerate 
portion  of  its  diuretic  quality  before  it  reaches  the 
kidnies ;  but  by  being  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
clyster,  it  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  neighbouring  ves- 
sels, and  promotes  a  free  discharge  of  urine. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  formulae  for  dys- 
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terSy    as  the  following  is  perhaps  the  hest  that  can  be 
adopted,  viz., 

Epsom  Salts  -  .  -  -  4  ounces. 
Thin  Gruel  .  -  -  -  4  quarts. 
Mr.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  observes  that  there  are 
many  cases  where  clysters  may  be  administered  with 
great  success,  besides  those  already  hinted  at,  as  in 
inflammatory  fevers,  spasmodic  constrictions,  and 
colicky  complaints  in  the  bowels,  in  recent  coughs, 
apoplexy,  convulsions,  paralytic  complaints,  swelling 
of  the  belly,  whether  from  air  or  from  hardened  ex- 
crements. 

They  are  required  also  in  cases  where  horses  are 
troubled  with  worms,  as  the  ascarides.  which  lodge  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestines,  or  where  bots  are  ob- 
served sticking  in  the  anus,  or  voided  in  the  dung ;  in 
very  costive  habits,  before  laxative  or  opening  me- 
dicines are  given  by  the  mouth ;    in  wounds  which 
penetrate  deep  into  the  muscular  or  tendinous  parts, 
or  in  the  belly,  &c. ;  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or 
when  the  head  seems  particularly  affected ;  in  inflam- 
matory swellings  on  any  part  of  the  body.     Clysters 
composed  of  mucilaginous  substances,  as  starch,  lin- 
seed, &c.,  are  also  of  great  benefit  in  cases  of  violent 
diarrhoea,  whether  proceeding  from  natural  causes,  or 
fit>m  too  strong  purging  medicines  given  by  ignorant 
farriers . 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  clysters 
should  be  repeated  frequently,  till  such  time  as  the 
disorder  for  which  they  are  given  is  either  removed  or 
greatly  relieved.  This  injunction  may  be  the  more 
readily  complied  with,  as  the  administering  clysters  ta 
horses  is  not  attended  with  either  much  trouble  to  the 
operator  or  disturbance  to  them 
It  frequently  happens  in  colics  and  other  complaints 
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in  the  bowels,  that  a  horse  will  dung  frequently,  pro- 
bably from  pain,  &c.,  but  in  a  very  small  quantity  at 
once.     At  the  same  time  what  he  passes  may  appear 
mmewhat  soft  or  loose. 

In  such  cases,  the  practitioners  may  perhaps  be  told 
by  the  byestanders,  that  clysters  are  unnecessary  and 
superfluous ;  this,  however,  ought  not  to  prevent  him 
from  prescribing  them ;  as  in  such  case&,  the  flatu- 
lencies which  occasion  the  disorder  may  be  seated  in 
the  coloD,  where  the  excrements  at  the  same  time  are 
extremely  hardened ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
after  the  second  or  third  injection,  they  are  discbargea 
in  such  a  quantity,  and  in  such  a  state,  as  to  surprise 
those  who  were  just  before  opposing  and  deriding  the 
practice  recommended.  These  prejudices  every  prac- 
titioner will  have  to  combat,  for  he  will  frequently  have 
as  troublesome  nurses  to  deal  with  as  the  physicians 
sometimes  complain  of,  and  who  are  no  less  ready  with, 
their  impertinent  advice. 
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THE  STOMACH  OF  THE  HORSE 

Is^  as  well  as  in  all  other  animals,  an  organ  of  the  first 
importance.  In  the  horse  it  difiers  from  most  other 
grazing  quadrupeds,  as  it  consists  of  one  pouch,  or 
hag  only,  whereas  in  those  that  ruminate,  or  chew  the 
cud,  it  is  generally  divided  into  four  compartments. 

In  its  shape  it  somewhat  resembles  a  bag-pipe,  but 
is  larger  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  Its  mag- 
nitude is,  generally  speaking,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  horse ;  although  it  is  small  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  animals. 

It  is  furnished  with  three  coats,  the  outermost 
of  wjoiich  is  the  peritoneum  ;  the  second  is  muscular 
aniy^eshy  ;  and  the  last  a  continuation  of  the  inner- 
mcM^oat  of  the  aesophagus,  or  gullet,  which  goes  from 
the  tnouth  to  the  stomach  and  begins  at  the  root 
ot  the  tongue,  behind  the  head  of  the  windpipe.  At 
that  part  where  it  enters  the  stomach,  it  is  composed 
of  a  pretty  thick  substance,  made  up  of  circular  and 
fleshy  fibres,  by  which  it  contracts  and  dilates.  This 
is  called  the  leift  or  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and 
that  whereby  it  discharges  itself  into  the  duodenum  is 
its  right  or  lower  orifice. 

A  great  part  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  insen- 
Hble,  in  consequence  of  a  cuticular  covenng,  and 
difiers  of  course  from  the  villous  portion  of  that 
viscus. 

This  insensibility  prevents  irritation  from  hard  food. 
The  aesophagus  or  gullet,  is  constantly,  unless  at  the 
time  of  swallowing,  drawn  into  longitudinal  folds.  This 
contraction  prevents  any  return  of  the  food,  and  also 
precludes  the  possibility  of  vomiting,  from  its  acting 
^8  a  valve  against  any  substance  that  might  be   re- 
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jected  by  the  stomach.  Vomiting  indeed  would  pro- 
duce suffocation  in  a  horse,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  pharynx,  the 
food  which  was  thrown  up  must  necessarily  drop  into 
the  trachea,  or  windpipe. 

That  part  of  the  stomach  which  is  not  lined  by  cu- 
ticular  membrane  is  extremely  vascular.  It  occupies 
the  posterior  part,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  animal  economy. 

The  gastrica  denter  and  sinister  are  continued  in 
this  membrane.  Its  surface  is  glandular,  and  it  se- 
cretes the  gastric  juice.  This  juice  is  the  principle 
agent  in  digestion,  and  acts  alike  upon  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  that  are  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  is  so  powerful  as  even  to  consume  a  part  of  the 
stomach  itself  after  death.  The  mass  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  generates  a 
fluid,  which  is  called  chyle,  and  which  is  always  the 
same  in  its  quality,  notwithstanding  it  may  arise  from 
a  great  variety  of  food. 

The  gastric  juice  coagulates  milk,  and  it  must  un- 
dergo this  process  in  the  stomach  before  it  can  be 
digested ;  yet  the  gastric  juice  has  no  effect  on  animal 
fiubstances  that  are  alive,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
circumstance  of  bots  living  in  the  stomach  of  the 
horse. 

These  insects  attach  themselves  very  firmly  to  the 
cuticle  of  the  stomach,  or  the  insensible  part,  by  two 
hooks  situated  near  the  tail.  In  this  situation  they 
occasion  little  or  no  inconvenience  to  the  animal. 
These  insects  appear  to  be  insensible  to  pain,  as  even 
the  most  caustic  and  stimulating  medicines  w31  not 
dislodge  them. 

This  may  in  part  arise  from  their  bodies  being 
covered  by  a  kind  of  hairy  spiculae  which  prevents 
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any  fluid  entering  into  contact  with  the  surface.  Vtry 
few  horses  are  free  from  bots  at  a  certain  part  of  the 
year,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  stomach  had  been 
destined  as  the  receptacle  and  support  of  those 
animals. 

Mr.  Bracey  Clarke  has  lately  published  a  very 
elaborate  and  satisfactory  treatise  on  the  different 
species  of  bots  which  infest  not  only  horses^  but  cows> 
deer,  and  sheep. 

According  to  his  experiments,  it  appears  that  the 
fly  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  fundament  of  the  h  Drse 
is  both  erroneous  and  absurd^  and  indeed  it  appears 
extraordinary  how  the  insect  could  afterwards  make 
its  way  into  the  stomach  through  the  intestines^ 
and  that  too  in  opposition  to  their  peristaltic  motion. 

The  reader  will  find  both  amusement  and  infor* 
mation  in  this  valuable  work  of  Mr.  B.  Clarke's. 

The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  liable  to  inflammation, 
yet  not  so  much  80»  perhaps^  as  that  of  the  human 
being. 

Inflammation  of  this  organ  is  attended  with  extreme 
pain,  the  pulse  is  hard,  the  patient  thirsty,  he  lies 
down  and  looks  constantly  towards  the  part  afiected. 
In  this  case  large  quantities  of  either  solids  or  fluids 
arj  injurious. 

Bleeding  should  be  practised  to  a  considerable 
quantity,  and  the  external  surface  of  the  belly  should 
be  stimulated  by  rowels  or  blisters. 

The  surface  of  the  body  should  be  kept  warmly 
clothed.  Sheep  and  oxen  are  subject  to  a  preter- 
natural distension  of  the  paunch,  from  taking  in  too 
^ge  a  quantity  of  food.  If  not  soon  relieved  death 
ensues.  Fermentation  takes  place,  and  a  considerable 
Spttntity  ol  air  k  generated)  which  materially  increases 
the  disease* 

4b 
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With  a  view  to  giving  relief,  it  is  sometimes  thtf 
practice  to  pierce  with  a  knife,  or  some  other  sharp 
instrument,  into  the  stomach,  between  the  last  rib  and 
the  hip-bone.  As  soon  as  the  orifice  is  thiis  mad^ 
the  inclosed  air  rushes  out,  and  the  muscular  action 
of  the  stomach  being  rest(»red,  the  animal  is  instafttly 
relieved. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  part  of  the  food  is  forced 
out  along  with  the  air,  which,  if  it  enters  between  the 
stomach  and  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  acts  as  an  extra- 
neous body,  and  produces  an  irritaticm  and  inflam- 
mation which  generally  proves  fatali 

Dr.  Munro  recommended  the  introduction  of  a 
fleiable  tube  through  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  but 
it  has  not  been,  much  adopted,  as  the  country  people 
generally  prefer  the  summary  method  of  piercing  into 
the  stomach. 

The  stomach  in  the  human  being  is  affected  by  sym- 
pathy from  complaints  in  other  parts,  such  as  goat, 
&c. :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  horse  is  ever 
affected  in  the  same  way.  This  may,  perhaps,  arise 
from  so  small  a  portion  of  the  stomach  being  vascular 
and  endued  with  sensibility,  and  also  from  secreting  a 
little  gastric  juice.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  pro- 
duce nausea  in  a  horse.  Hellebore  an  aconitum,  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm,  it  is  said  will  bring  nn 
efforts  to  vomit. 

Four  oimces  of  emetic  tartar  have  been  given  with- 
out exciting  nausea. 

Cerussa  acetata,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  pound,  had 
been  given  without  any  perceptible  effect,  and  the 
same  experiment  has  been  made  with  aquia  lithary« 
acet.  in  a  proportionate  degree. 

'  Jalap  and  bitter  apple  has  been  given  in  large  dosea 
without  any  obvious  consequences. 
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Corrosiye  sublimate  has  been  also  administered  fmm 
fcMirteen  grains  to  three  drachms  and  a  half.  From 
thia  last  quantity  inflammation  arose  in  the  stomach, 
and  coagulable  lymph  was  thrown  out. 

Calomel  purges  and  irritate  the  superior  part  of  the 
pharjrnx  and  the  mouth,  but  do  not  seem  to  e£fect  the 
salivary  glands.  There  is,  however,  considerable  dan- 
ger  in  using  it  in  large  quantities. 

Opium  may  be  given  in  very  large  doses.  Four 
oonoes  have  been  administered  at  a  time* 

Tobacco  in  every  form  has  been  employed,  even  an 
infusion  of  three  pounds  has  been  introduced  into  the 
stomach  without  effect. 

Vitriolated  zinc  acts  as  a  tonic  when  used  in  mo- 
derate quanties :  the  dose  may  gradually  be  increased 
to  lialf  an  ounce. 

The  lacteals  take  up  a  fluid,  called  chyle,  and  con- 
vey it  through  the  lympatic  glands,  where.it  seems  to 
tiodergo  some  change,  into  the  thoracic  duct ;  from 
thence  they  proceed  in  the  horse^  to  the  left  jugular 
vein,  but  in  Uie  human  to  the  lefl  subslavian.  This 
process  renews  the  blood  after  its  various  losses.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  the  absorbents  take  up  the 
chyle  by  capillary  attraction,  or  by  some  voluntary 
action  oif  their  own. 

Having  gone  thus  far  into  the  animal  economy  of 
the  stomach  of  the  horse  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to 
off&c  a  few  remarks  on  tlie  general  system  and  conse- 
quences of  administering  medicines  in  disease.  That 
this  is  often  done  unnecessarily,  and,  of  course,  mis- 
chievously, has  been  very  ably  shown  by  Mr.  Clark 
of  Edinburgh. 

"  If,"  saye  he,  "a  man  or  horse  be  in  a  state  of 
health,  what  more  is  required,  or  how  can  they  be 
rendered  better  ?     Health  is  the  more  proper  state  of 
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tlie  ammal  body,  and  it  is  not  ia  the  power  of  medi'^ 
cine  either  to  make  it  better,  or  to  preserve  it  in  the 
same  state. 

A  good  medicine,  given  seasonably,  whan  thore  n 
an  appearance  of  some  latent  disorder,  or  some  de- 
rangement of  the  body,  which  would,  in  a  short  time, 
occasion  its  breakiii^  out,  may  prevent  it  from  takii^ 
place  by  carrying  it  off. 

The  same  medicine  given  in  health,  will  produce  an 
alteration  in  the  system  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
some  of  the  natural  secretions,  or  disturlHng  the  animal 
(unctions ;  or  even  allowing  that  it  did  not  produce 
any  of  these  changes,  still  it  leaves  the  body  just  as 
liable  to  disease  as  before.  Besides,  the  custom  of 
giving  medicine  too  frequently  is  a  bad  one ;  they  be* 
come  in  time  habitual  to  the  constitution,  which  cir- 
cumstance renders  them  totally  ineffioacious  when 
necessary,  or  at  least  it  greatly  reduces  their  eficts. 

The  medicines  commonly  administered  to  hones  by 
way  of  preventives,  are  generally  composed  of  am* 
matics,  sjMces,  &c„  under  the  denomination  of  cordials. 
These  are  said  to  heat  and  invigorate  the  atomadi, 
aud  thereby  promote  di^stion.  But  if  a  horse  ifi 
otherwise  in  health,  this  desirable  end  is  faroaght  about 
in  a  much  more  natural  way  by  proportioning  the 
food  to  the  labour  which  the  horse  undergoes. 

Other  medicines  are  given  to  horses  in  hfisalth,  im- 
der  the  title  of  alteratives,  which  are  totally  unneoes** 
sary,  except  the  animal  be  in  a  state  of  disease.  These 
alteratives  are  supposed  to  change  the  hwnouis  at 
juices  of  an  animal  body  from  a  morbid  or  diseased 
state  o  that  of  health. 

They  have  no  immediate  perceptible  eflbet,  but  gain 
gradually  on  the  constitution,  and  are  followed  (if  ibe 
viscera  are  sound,)  with  the  most  salutary  effects,  by 
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ino^easmg  the  natural  secretions.  Bat  in  this  case  a 
diaease  is  implied,  and  of  course  such  things  may  be 
necessary  and  proper.  Thus,  antimony  in  its  diffei^ent 
preparations,  mercury,  sulphur,  aloes,  and  salts,  are' 
altematiye  remedies. 

The  former  of  these,  especially  the  coarser  tiind,  are 
generally  giren  too  frequently,  in  too  great  quantities, 
and  in  too  gross  a  state,  which  sometimes  brings  om 
great  sicknesB  or  violent  purging ;  and  in  some  obn- 
stitutions,  instead  of  promoting  the  secrettoos  by  tha 
skin,  they  occasion  a  great  heat  and  dryness,  which  is 
fineqnently  succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  hard  lumps 
oar  blotches  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Olarke  says,  '^  that  sulphur  Dot  only  opens  the 
body,  but  readily  makes  its  way  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  therefore  should  be  used  with  eautioii, 
as  horses  are  very  apt  to  catch  eotd  dn  too  liberal  an 
use  of  it," 

Aloes  given  in  small  quantities,  by  way  of  ati  alter^^ 
native,  and  too  frequently  repeated,  weak^ks  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  so  as  to  bring  on  a  lax,  or  what  ia 
called  a  washy  habit  of  body ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  given  (mly  to  horses  of  a  robust  constitutioil  and 
newly  taken  from  late  grass,  or  that  have  been  9ccm^ 
tomed  to  foul  feeding,  as  grains,  chaff,  Stc. 

The  neutral  salts,  especially  nitre  or  common  saU^ 
are  the  best  and  safest  alternatives  that  can  be  given  to 
hofseti.  They  seem;  to  agree  with  the  constitution, 
and  have  this  advantage,  that  they  require  no  clothing 
w  confinement^  nor  ia  the  free  use  of  them  attended 
witii>  disadvantage. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  prescribe  even  these 
without  some  apparent  cause. 

Nitre  is  of  great  service  in  all  inflammatory  com*.* 
plaints ;  it  not  only  allays  the  great  heat  of  the  blood, 
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Vot  promotes  the  nataral  secretions,  particnlariy  that 
of  urine,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  medicbies 
that  can  be  given  to  horses  on  such  occasions. 

Common  salt  given  to  horses  which  do  not  appear 
to  thrive  when  there  are  no  symptoms  of  an  inflam- 
Biatory  disease,  has  a  very  good  effi^t ;  it  promotes 
digestion  and  the  natural  secretions,  it  makes  tiiem 
take  on  flesh  and  coat  well. 

Antimony  is  useful  as  an  alterative,  but  the  coarser 
kind  ffl  ill  prepared,  and  frequently  as  injudiciously 
prescribed. 

If  coarse  and  black  like  ^npowder,  it  should  always 
be  rejected. 

The  best  is  ponderous,  and  composed  of  long  diiiuiig 
needles,  and  this,  if  levigated  into  fine  powder,  may  \» 
given  with  safety. 

Meificines  eichibited  in  disease  also  reqmre  cautton 
and  discrimination.  In  speaking  of  the  treatm^ 
of  sick  horses,  Mr.  Qark  says— 

**  It  is  amazing  what  cUfferent  kmds  of  cprnpcH 
ritions  are  forced  down  horses'  throats  on  these  oe? 
casions,  of  which  the  foUowiii^  is  a  striking  instance  :-*- 

"  A  gentleman  in  London  was  greatly  pr^udioedJa 
fevour  of  vinegar  as  a  cure  in  many  diseases.  His 
fistvourite  horse  was  taken  ill  in  very  warm  weatbeTi 
and  as  he  thought  vinegar  was  a  very  cooling  things  be 
ordered  a  pint  to  be  given  to  his  horse  at  once. 

''  It  was  no  sooner  swallowed  than  the  hqrse  lay  down, 
stretched  himself  out,  and  died.  Unluckily  the  juk 
ture  of  the  horse's  complaint  was  not  known,  as  the 
owner  would  not  suffer  bim  to  be  opened.  As  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  any  other  instance,"  continues  Mr* 
Clark,  "  where  such  a  quantity  of  vinegar  was  given 
at  one  time,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  wbst 
effects  it  may  produce,  but  it  is  very  probable  in  liw 
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instance  jnst  mentioned  the  coats  of  the  stomach  had 
been  inflamed,  and  in  that  case  the  sudden  application 
of  such  a  powerful  astringent  as  vinegar,  was  very 
likely  to  cause  immediate  death." 

When  horses  are  ill,  it  is  too  common  a  practice  to 
mix  medicines,  such  as  nitre,  in  their  water.  The  dis* 
agreeable  taste  thus  given  to  the  water  prevents  them 
from  drinking,  and  hence  they  suffer  considerably  for 
w«nt  of  fluids  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  to  promote 
the  necessary  secretions  of  urine.  On  the  contrary^ 
every  means  should  be  tried  to  tempt  horses  to  drink 
freely  in  such  cases,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  forced 
down  their  throats  with  a  horn ;  for  as  most  of  the 
diseases  to  which  horses  are  subject  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory kind,  and  the  thinner  parts  of  their  fluids  are 
carried  off  by  the  strong  perspiration  they  are  exposed 
to  from  the  nature  of  their  exercise,  whenever  they  are 
seized  with  acute  diseases,  thedr  fluids  are  then  more 
disposed  to  be  thick,  viscid,  and  inflammatory ;  there- 
fore as  water  is  the  principal  diluter  of  the  fluids  in 
general,  in  such  cases  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  at 
tins  time  becomes  highly  necessary,  and  in  some  cases 
Bday  be  the  best  medicine  that  can  be  given  them. 

In  cases  when  horses  refuse  warm  water,  it  may  be 
{^ven  cold  without  much  danger,  by  first  mixing  a 
Kttle  oatmeal  with  it  and  giving  it  in  a  small  quantity 
at  a  time. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  wholesomeness 
of  food,  both  in  regard  to  hay  and  oats ;  and  from  all 
these  circumstances,  the  animal  incurs  a  greater  risk 
of  being  disordered  than  when  he  remains  in  the  fields 
in  this  natural  state. 
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TTHfi  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  HORS& 


This  nobla  and  oBeful  animal  is  hig^y  distinguiabwi 
tor  docility  and  sagacity.  His  attachment  to  bis  mas* 
ter  is  frequently  both  warm  and  dignified.  He  is 
proud^  and  delights  in  gaudy  trappings ;  and  it  has 
been  remariced^  that  horses  used  in  hearses  often  shake 
their  plumes  with  a  supercilious  air.  On  account 
of  the  strength,  valouTi  and  utility  of  this  animal,  he 
was  formerly  an  object  of  acbratkm^  hayii^g  been  wor« 
shipped  by  ancient  kings. 

The  true  bred  Uood  horse  has  performed  a  variety 
of  feats  which  no  other  class  of  his  species  can  equaJL 
The  English  racer,  as  before  observed,  is  derived  ^xan 
Arabian  progenitors.  The  following  warrantry  of  th^ 
pedigree  of  a  horse,  brought  from  Egypt  by  Colonel 
Ainsley,  is  curious,  and  shows  the  scrupulosity  a^ui^ 
precaution  of  the  Arabian  breeders. 

**  In  tiie  name  of  God  the  merciful  and  compas-f 
sionate,  and  of  Seed  Mahommed,  agent  of  the  high 
God,  and  of  the  companions  of  Mahomiped  and  Jera-r 
salem.  Praised  be  the  Lord,  the  omnipotent  Creator. 
This  is  a  high  bred  horse,  and  its  colt's  tooth  is  here 
in  a  bag,  hung  about  his  neck,  with  his  pedigree,  ajg4 
of  undoubted  authority,  such  as  no  infidel  can  refuse  to 
believe.  He  is  the  son  of  Rabbamy,  out  of  the  dam  La- 
hahdahah,  and  equal  in  power  to  his  sire,  of  the  tribe  of 
Zazahalah;  he  is  finely  moulded,  and  made  for  run- 
ning like  an  ostrich,  and  great  in  his  stroke  and  his  co- 
ver. In  the  honours  of  relationship,  he  reckoi^  Zalicahi 
sire  of  JVIahat,  sire  of  Kellac,.  and  the  unique  Alket, 
sire  of  Manasseh,  aire  of  Alsheb,  £Bither  of  the  race 
down  to  the  famous  horse,  the  sire  of  Tj^lit^l^^.  And- 
to  him  be  ever  abundanoe  of  green,  meat  ^d  ooni, 
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and  water  of  life,  as  a  reward  from  the  tribe  of  2azahalah» 
for  the  fire  of  his  cover ;  and  may  a  thousand  branches 
fihade  his  carcase  from  the  hyaena  of  the  tomb,  and  the 
iiowling  wolf  of  the  desert :  and  let  the  tribe  of  Zaza- 
faalah  present  him  with  a  festival  within  an  enclosure 
of  walls;  and  let  thousands  assemble  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  in  troops  hastily,  where  the  tribe  holds  up 
under  a  canopy  of  cdtestial  signs,  within  the  walls,  the 
saddle  with  the  name  and  &mily  of  the  possessor. 
Tbea  let  them  strSce  their  hands  with  a  noise  inces- 
santly, and  pray  to  God  for  immunity  for  the  tribe  of 
Zoab,  the  inspired  tribe.''    ^ 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  generally  known,"  says  Mr. 
W.  H.  Scott,  "  that  bred,  or  race«horses,  from  the 
solidity  of  their  bones,   and  some  peculiar  intrinsic 
force  of  power  in  their  muscular  and  fibrous  systems, 
are  capable  of  carrying,   and  with  expedition,   far 
heavier  wdghts  in  propcMrtion  than  the  northern  or 
native  horses  of  Europe.    And  I  have  seen  the  late 
2!^.  Bullock,  then  riding  nearly  or  altogether  twenty 
slone,  cantering  over  the  London  pavements  up<Mi 
a  little  thorough-bred  horse,  under  fourteen  hands 
in  height,  and  which,  to  common  observers,  was  not 
equid  to  more  than  half  the  weight.    Was  a  thirty 
stone  plate  to  be  ran  for,  at  twenty  mile  heats,  the 
j^ze  would  be  carried  off  by  thorough-bred  horseSi 
of  which  we  have  always  in  this  country  possessed 
some  t>f  great  size  and  powers.    I  was  not,  Jiowever, 
aware  that  the  power  of  standing  under  the  greatest 
weight,  between  the  racer  and  the  common  horse, 
had  ever  been  actually  pat  to  the  test,  witil  I  lately 
read  the   following  ^  curious  eit^dasiee   of   the  faot 
in  a    letter    from  the  Rev.   Wifliam  Chafin  tea 
frtend: — 
<^  Captain  Vernon/  some  time  aAor  Amdia  was  out 

4  c 
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of  tndnrng,  laid  ft  Terjr  woM&tMB  wagi^,  tiiat  ik 
bore  ft  greftter  wdgfat  upon  her  back,  withmit  ering- 
ing,  than  ft  certain  miller's  horse,  whidi  had  been 
uael  to  cany  heavy  sacka  all  has  lifetime.  The 
mare  and  the  horee  were  placed  side  by  side  on  the 
eten  ground,  and  bags  of  different  sizes,  (whether  of 
torn  or  sand  I  know  not,  bat  I  believe  the  latter^) 
were  placed  on  their  backs  miHik  great  precantioiL 
The  mare  never  moved;  bat  after  immense  weight 
Imd  been  pladed  on  both,  the  horse  began  to  sidis, 
aad  before  the  last  bag  could  be  put  on  him,  he  soak 
on  his  knees ;  it  was  put  on  the  mare,  and  she  bore 
it,  never  moving  her  posture  until  she  was  unloaded, 
l\.n  immense  sum  of  money  was  lost  and  won  ia 

this  trial.'' 

Amelia  raced,  I  believe,  about  sitty  or  seventy  yoHS 
ago;  was  the  best  mare  of  her  year,  and  a  great  winner 
at  Newmaiket ;  and  Mr.  Gbafin  had  the  above  accooat, 
about  a  week  after  tiie  trial  had  bedn  made,  fit)m  tbe 
fether  of  the  present  Sir  John  Lade,  an  eye-witness. 
The  particulars  are  in  all  probability  to  be  found  ia 
one  of  Cheney's,  that  is  to  say,  the  earliest  Racing 
Calendars;  but  snch  experiments  by  no  means  de- 
serve the  countettaitee  of  sportsmen,  being  in  their 
very  nature  bart)arotts,  and  almost  unavoidably  ISsAj 
to  be  producCivt  of  irrepandile  injury  to  the  victims 
of  them.  There  is  a  deception  in  the  appeatan^ 
of  the  bred  horse,  particiilarly  in  the  bone,  which, 
ftom  the  finenesB  of  the  skin,  and  smoothness  of  the 
hair,  does  not  show  bulk  so  prominency  as  the  bbne 
of  tlie  horse  of  ml  coaiBer  breed ;  and  there  are  maay 
eart'^horses  which  oumot  stand  in  oompetition  «9th 
some  of  onr  raoers  fur  siae  of  the  leg  bone  below  t&e 
knee.  Sampson,  the  sire  of  Bay  Maltbn,  measiirsd 
eight  indkM^and  ft  indf  v0wid  theemaU^t  part  of  his 


foire^leg,  wd  nina  mebes  romul  the  fame  p^t  of  his 
btiider4eg," 

The  Darley  Arabian,  sUndiag  at  the  head  of  our 
*  xacing  pedigrees,  was,  acoarding  to  scattered  remawts 
4of  t  traditAQii,  a  horse  of  good  8«bstaacet  fioely  foro^d* 
McUQiag  to  the  deep  or  blood  bay,  and  nearly  or  al- 
together fiftd»  hands  in  height.  He  was  sent  from 
Akppo,  perhaps  towards  th^  end  of  queen  Anne's 
veigay  hyMr*  Darley,  of  a  sporting  family  in  Yorl(« 
ahiie,  at  that  period  a  mercantile  agent  in  the  efust,  and 
briongvig  to  a  hqnting  club  at  Aleppo,  where  he  nutde 
interest  to  purchase  this  hovse,  doubtless,  from  all 
OODGurring  drcumstanoes  of  evidence,  a  real  Courser 
qf  the  Desert,  and  of  the  ancient  and  pure  blood«  He 
was  kept  by  Mr.  Darley  as  a  private  stallion,  oovering 
very  few  mares  but  those  of  his  proprietor ;  indeed  as 
Axabians  had  been  long  oi;it  of  rcqpute  in  the  English 
breeding  studs,  such  consequence  was  to  be  expected, 
and  a  variety  of  the  best  bred  mares  of  the  country 
were  not  annually  poured  in  upon  him,  as  afterwards^  in 
consequence  of  his  great  success,  upon  the  Godol- 
phin  Arabian.  His  first  get,  however^  was  a  true  and 
successfiil  racer ;  and  from  this  Arabian  have  des- 
cended the  speediest  and  largest  courses  ^hat  ever 
outstripped  the  winds,  in  striding  and  springing  over 
the  earth.  Flying  Childers  and  Eclipse^  the  swiftest 
of  quadrupeds,  were  the  son  and  great  grandson  of 
this  stallion^  from  which  also,  throuigh  ChiMers  aod 
Blaze,  descended  Sampson,  the  most  powerful  hor^ 
which  ever  raced,  whether  before,  or  sioyce  his  time ; 
of  first*rate  speed  as  a  racer,  and  ip  form  entiUod  to 
equal  pre^enunence  as  a.hunt6r,Jbiackj  or  ooaql^^erse* 
The  Darley  Arabian  was  the  sire  of  Flymg»  or  the 
Devonshire  Childeirs^  Bleeding  of  Bartlet>  Childers, 
Almancor,  Whitelegs,  Cupid,  Brisk,  Dssdalus^  Skip- 
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jack,  Manica,  Aleppo,  Ballyrock,  Whistlejacket,  Dart, 
and  others,  some  of  them  out  of  mares  of  no  great 
repute. 

Rying  Childers  was  bred  by  Leonard  ChiWere, 
Esq.  of  Carr  House,  Doncaster,  and  sold  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  three  years  old;  and  according  to 
a  coteraporary  writer,  his  graee  afterwards  refused  for 
the  horse  his  weight  in  silver,  which  probably  would 
have  amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  a  vast 
sum  for  a  horse  at  that  lime.  He  was  said  to  be 
vicious,  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  his  ceunte* 
Banee  and  manner,  accordmg  to  his  portrait;  and, 
Kke  Eclipse,  he  was  a-  resolute  «id  headstrong  horse. 
No  horse  in  his  time  could  run  within  a  distance 
ef  him  over  the  course.  In  form,  he  was  short-backed 
and  compact,  his  length  to  a  considerable  degree  being 
mad)s  up  in  his  legs,  not,  according  to  general  estima- 
tion, the  most  advantageous  shape  for  a  race-horse ; 
but  Childers  was  a  horse  above  ordihances,  superior  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  form,  by  which  others  of  his 
species  seem  to  be  bound  :  there  do  not  appear  in  his 
portrait  that  depth  and  slant  of  shoulder  which  we 
have  seen  in  EcKpse.  Childers  probably  did  not  race 
until  six  years  old,  and  never  any  where  but  at  New- 
market ;  and  there  is  an  old  and  probable  tradition 
ctirrent  in  Yorkshire,  that  his  extraordinary  speed  and 
powers  wer  first  discovered  at  a  severe  fox-chfeise,  in 
which  all  other  horses  in  the  field  were  knocked  up. 
In  colour  he  was  bay,  with  white  upon  his  nose,  and 
whited  all  fours,  namely,  upon  his  pasterns,  the  white 
reaching  highest  upon  his  near  fore-leg  and  his  hinder- 
leg.  His  head,  although  weH  joined  to 'his  ne*k, 
and  his  muzzle  fine,  was  rather  thick  over  the  jowl. 
He  was  foaled  in  1*715,  and  his  pedijgree  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 
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Son  of  the  Darley  Arabian  out  of  Betty  Leedes^  by 
eld  Careless;  grandam,  owa  sister  to  Leedes,  by 
Lieedes'  Arabian,  which  was  the  sire  of  Leedes ;  great 
graodam  by  Spanker,  out  of  the  old  Morocco  mare, 
Spaokev's  o?m  dam.  Old  Careless,  sire  of  the  dam 
€£  Childers,  was  got  by  Spanker  out  of  a  Barb  mare* 
Spanker  was  almost  all  Barb.  Thus  we  see  the  pedi- 
gpree  of  Childers  runs  very  much  m  and  in,  that  is,  hia 
progenitors  weie  bred  from  the  nearest  affinities. 
Never  was  there  a  more  complete  racing  pedigree,  all 
the  progenitors,  to  the  last,  having  proved  their 
blood  by  successful  racing  or  breeding  racers,  and  all 
of  the  best  blood,  Arabian  or  Barb.  In  October,  1722, 
Childeqs  beat  Lord  Drogheda's  Chauater,  previously 
the  best  horse  of  the  day,  six  miles,  ten  stoAc  each, 
for  one  thousand  guineas.  He  had  already,  at  six 
year&old,.  ran  a  trial  against  Almanzor,  and  the  Du'  e 
of  Rutland's  Brown  Betty,  nine  stone  two  pounds 
esi£hy  over  the  round  course  at  Newmarket,  thrae 
n)iles,  six  furlongs,  and  ninety-three  yards,  which  dis* 
-  tance  he  ran  in  six  minutes  aad  forty  seconds ;.  to 
perform  which  he  must  have  moved  eighty-two  feet 
and  a  half  in  one  second  of  time,  or  nearly  after  the 
rate  of  one  mile  in.  a  minute ;  the  greatest  degree  of 
velodty  which  any  horse  has  ever  shown,  or  probably 
e^er  will.  He  likewise  ran  ov^  the  Beacon  course, 
fp^r  miles,  one  furlong,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
yards,  in  seven .  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  covering 
alt  each  bound  a  space  of  twenty-five  feet.  He 
leaped  ten  yards  on  the  level  ground,  with  the  rider 
on  his  back- 

The  Godolphin  Arabian  ws^  about  fifteen  hands  in 
h^ght,  with  good  bone  a^d  substance ;  in  colour  a 
brown  bay,  mottled  on  the  buttocks  and  orest,  but 
with  no  white,  excepting  a  small  streak  upon  the; 
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hinder  heeb.  AU  die  dd  eogmvingi  give  Urn  the 
high  and  swelling  crest  which  has  heen  so  miuah 
noticed  in  Stubs's  picture;  there  is  also  the  ssioe 
ginkiog  behind  his  withers,  and  assinine  doratioD^f 
the  q>ine  towaids  the  loins*  His  muzde  was  so  le^ 
maikably  fine,  that  he  mi^t  wdl  (a  &vottrite  idaa 
of  the  old  jockeys,)  have  drank  out  of  a  tumbler.  He 
was  truly  snake-headed,  which  is  to  say,  his  head  was 
perfectly  well  set  on.  His  capacious  shoulders  weir 
in  the  true  declining  position,  quarters  well  spread; 
and  of  every  part  materially  contrilMitory  to  actkNi, 
nature  had  allowed  him  an  ample  measure ;  in  his 
taut  ensemble  there  appears  the  express  image  ol  a  wild 
animal,  or  horse  of  the  desert,  and  o£  one  9A,  the  first 
view  perfectly  adapted  from  his  form  to  get  racers. 
He  was  sent  to  France,  from  some  capital  or  royil 
stud  in  Barbary,  probably  from  Morocco ;  and  it  wsb 
suspected  he  was  stolen ;  but  so  little  valued,  that  he 
was  actually  used  to  draw  a  cart  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  It  is  not  known  that  he  had  any  pedigree, 
tmt  a  notice  was  sent  over  with  him  that  he  ires 
foaled  in  the  year  1 724,  most  probably  in  Barbary. 

This  horse  was  not  imported  by  Mr.  Coke,  as  hss 
been  supposed,  from  Barbary,  but  from  France.  Mr. 
Coke  gave  him  to  Mr.  Williams,  master  of  St 
James's  coffee-house,  who  presented  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Godolphin.  Being  most  likely  out  of  condition, 
and  not  showing  himself  to  advantage,  be  was  kept 
on  the  noble  Earl's  stud  as  teaser  to  Hobgoblin, 
during  the  years  17dO  and  1731,  when  that  stsUkm 
refusing  to  cover  Boxana,  she  was  served  by  the 
Arabian,  and  the  produce  was  a  colt  foal,  aiknranis 
named  Lath,  which  proved  not  only  A  most  elegant 
and  beautiful  horse,  but  the  best  racer  ^^lieh  bad 
appeared  upon  the  turf  since  Flying  Childers.    The 
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covered  doling  the  reniaiiKier  of  his  life,  in 
the  same  stud,  producing  yearly  a  sucoession  of  pro- 
digtes  of  the  species.  He  died  in  1753,  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  his  remains  were  deposited 
m  a  coTered  passage  leadiii^  to  the  stahle,  a  flat, 
thankless  stone»  bare  of  any  inscription,  being  placed 
ever  him. 

The  following  fitmons  racers,  some  of  which  were 
id  great  sise  and  power,  besides  many  others  of  infe- 
rior note,  with  a  great  number  of  capital  racing  and 
blood  mares,  descended  from  the  Goddphin  Arsr 
bian  r— *-Lath,  Cade,  Regnlns,  Babram,  Blank,  Dismal, 
Bajazet)  Tamerlane,  Tarquin,  Phoenix,  Slugi  Blossom, 
DcHrmouse,  Skewball,  Sultan,  Old  England^  Noble, 
the  Gower  Stallion,  Godolphin  colt,  Cripple,  En- 
trance. The  sums  put  in  circulation  by  the  nume- 
rous descendants  of  the  above  two  racing  stalluuiB^ 
have  been  immense. 

''  Smolensko,  the  property  of  Sir  Chades  Bunbury, 
which,  during  his  racing  career,  excited  a  greater 
diare  of  the  public  curiosity  than  any  of  the  most 
famous  of  his  predecessors,  in  1813  won  the  two  great 
stakes  in  the  Newmarket  Spring  Meetings^  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  Derby  Stakes  at  Epsom,  and  the 
Magna  Charta  Stakes  at  Egham  in  the  following 
August.  It  was  even  betting  for  the  Derby  between 
fimolensko  and  the  field ;  and  aa  unfortunate  gentle- 
x^an,  backing  the  field  to  a  large  amoiuitf  had  not 
sufficient'  firmness  ai  mind  to  bear  up  against  the 
tonsequenee  of  his  own  imprudence.  A  few  days^ 
however,  before  the  race,  a  report  getting  abroad  that 
&6.koDSe  was  lame,  and  he  being  seen  without  one  af 
fais  shoes,  Sir  Cblurles  Bunbury.  todc  tad  won  five  and 
six  huAdred  pounds  to  tea,  three  times  over.  The 
betting  sooa  returned  to  its  iotw^  state,  -At 
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time  the  newspapers  were  fQIed  with  Smolensko,  and 
he  was  hy  them  represented  as  the  speediest  horse 
which  had  appeared  since  Eclipse,  and  '  unlike  Eclipse 
only  in  his  coolness  and  want  of  driving.'  AH  the 
world  went  to  Epsom  to  witness  the  performanoe  et 
this  new  Eclipse.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
ordered  from  Tattersall's  for  the  inspection  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Regent.  Many  persons  were  de- 
sirous of  purchasing  this  horse,  and  there  seems  no 
douht  that  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  might  have 
been  obtained,  had  the  proprietor  been  desirous  to  part 
with  him.  On  the  approach  of  the  Egham  meeting, 
the  public  papers  were  again  full  of  Smolensko,  and  a 
turnpike-man  upon  the  road  declared,  that  in  twenty 
years,  he  had  not  seen  such  crowds  pass  his  gate  of 
carriage  company,  horse,  and  foot,  the  latter  of  aH 
descriptions,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  sight 
of  the  famous  black  horse.  Many  had  come  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  on  foot,  returning  through  the  gate  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  nK>ming.  Crowds  gathered  round 
him  on  the  course,  tind  he  was  then  exhibited  to  her  ma- 
jesty the  queen  and  the  princesses  on  the  royal  stand. 
A  man  actually  offered  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  two  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  use  of  his  horse  to  maJce  a  show 
of ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Sir  Charles,  could 
he  have  done  such  a  thing,  might  have  made  five 
hundred  pounds  by  exhibiting  him  in  London !  Among 
the  curious  tattle  at  Egham,  on  the  subject  of  this 
wonderful  horse,  it  went  about  that  the  day  before  the 
race  he  had  been  stinted  of  his  meat  and  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system ;  most  probably  a  hoax  of  the 
groom,  by  way  of  answer  to  some  sage  inquiry :  i^ 
however  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Charles,  who  remarked 
to  his  informant,  that  should  a  servant  of  his  make  so 
gross  a  breach  of  his  orders,  '  he  would  never  eat  aay 


more  of  his  boet  aod  pudding.'  It  waa  reported  Sir 
Charles  challenged  all  England,  offering  to  take  four 
pooiids,  aad  run  his  horse  against  any  horse  of  his 
yW|  his  horse  not  to  talce  a  sweat.  Smolensko  was 
ope  of  the  healthi^t,  quietest,  and  best  tempered 
haii;se&  that  ever  was  trailed,  He  was  about  sixteei^ 
htfids  fkud  a  half  high,  full  brother  to  Thunder- 
bc^t,.  got  by  Sorcerer,  a  son  of  Trumpeter,  and  his 
pedigree  is  filled  with  our  oldest  and  highest  racing 
I     blpqd. 

I  Gold&ich,  by  Lop,  the  property  of  John  Turner, 
!  E!sq„  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  hunter  in  the  Mer- 
!  sl^em  or  Joliffe  Hunt  Sharke,  got  by  Marsk,  his 
I  dam  by  Snap,  grand-dam  by  Marlborough,  brother  to. 
I  Babraham,  out  of  a  natural  Barb  mare,  was  renowned 
for  his  performances,  which  were  deemed  greater  than 
aay  other  horse's  in  England.  At  three  years  old  he 
I  beat  Postmaster  for  five  hundred  guineas :  he  received 
from  Prior  two  hundred  guineas.  He  won  from  Ja- 
cinth three  hundred  guineas,  at  four  years  old  (April 
17,  1775) ;  he  won  a  sweepstakes,  ten  subscribers,  two 
hundred  guineas  each ;  and  another,  thirteen  subscri* 
bers,  one  hundred  guineas  and  a  hundred  of  ctar^ 
each :  also  the  Clermont  cup,  value  one  hundred  and 
fwenty  guineas,  and  one  hundred  guineas  each ;  and  a 
sweepstakes,  thirteen  subscribers,  twenty-five  guineas 
each.  He  won  five  hundred  guineas  from  Cincinnatus, 
wd  beat  Johnny  (six  years  old)  for  one  thousand 
guineas,  when  five  years  old.  He  again  beat  Post- 
master for  one  thousand  guineas,  and  won  a  sweep- 
stakes^ three  subscribers,  one  thousand  guineas  each 
He  beat  Rakes  for  one  thousand  guineas,  and  won 
of  Leviathan  five  hundred  guineas  (July  8).  He' re- 
ceived from  Critic  one  thousand  ^ineas,  from  Johnny 
five  hundred,  and  beat  Pireaway  for  three  hundred 
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gaineas.  At  six  years  old,  he  walked  over  B.  C.  for 
one  hundred  and  forty  guineas:  he  receiyed  from 
Leviathan  five  hundred  guineas,  and  again  beat  Le- 
viathan for  one  thousand  guineas,  and  Hephestioa  for 
five  hundred  guineas.  He  won  ninety-two  goineat 
for  all  ages  when  ten  horses  started.  He  received  one 
hundred  guineas  compromise  from  Lord  Groevenor's 
Mambrino ;  and,  when  aged,  he  beat  Nutcracker  a 
mile. 

Tramp,  a  bay  horse,  foaled  in  1810,  was  bred  by 
Richard  Watt,  Esq.  of  Bishop  Burton,  near  Beverley, 
Yorkshire  ;  got  by  Dick  Andrews,  and  his  dam  (bred 
by  Lord  Egremont)  by  Gohanna,  which  was  also  the 
dam  of  Scamp.  At  Malton,  April  6,  1813,  Tramp 
won  a  sweepstakes  of  fifty  guineas  each,  beating  Mr. 
Grimstone's  Dulcinea,  by  Sancho,  and  Sir  M.  M. 
Sykes's  Diabolus ;  on  the  same  day,  he  won  a  sweep- 
stakes of  twenty  guineas  each,  (one  mile  and  a  half), 
beating  Mr.  Morris's  Luna,  by  Stamford,  and  Mr. 
Dalrymple^s  Tomboy.  At  Beverley,  June*2,  he  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  twenty  guineas  each  (one  mile  and  a 
half)  beating  Mr.  Harrison's  Latona,  Sir  B.  R.  Gra- 
ham's Bacchante,  and  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes's  br.  c.  by 
Sancho.  At  York  spring  meeting,  1814,  he  won  the 
gold  cup,  value  two  hundred  and  twenty  guineas, 
(three  miles)  beating  Viscount  (five  years  old),  Shep- 
herd's Boy  (three  years  old),  and  Mexico  (four  years 
old).  At  Beverley,  May  26,  he  won  the  gold  cap, 
value  one  hundred  and  thirty  guineas,  (four  mfles) 
beating  Woodman  and  Sir  B.  R.  Graham's  b.  c.  On 
the  next  day  he  beat  Silston  for  fifty  pounds.  At 
York  August  meeting,  he  was  beat  with  great  diffi- 
culty for  one  of  the  great  subscription  purses  by  Prime 
Minister,  but  beat  Hocuspocus  and  Cameleopard.  At 
Pontefract,  September  14,  he  won  the  gold  cup,  value 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  (four  miles)  beating 
X  Y  Z  (six  years  old)  and  Marcianna  (five  years  old). 
At  Doncaster,  September,  he  was  beat  for  the  Fitz- 
William  Stakes  by  Catton,  but  beat  Cossack,  Ranger, 
and  Fairville.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  races  ever 
seen,  and  won  with  the  greatest  diflSculty.  The  next 
day  he  won  the  prince's  stakes  of  twenty-five  guineas 
each,  with  twenty-five  guineas  added,  (six  subscribers) 
beating  Hocuspocue  by  Quiz,  Molineux,  by  Hamble- 
tonian,  Don  Carlos,  by  Sir  Charles,  and  Rodrigo,  by 
Sancho ;  and  on  the  following  day  he  won  the  gold 
cup,  value  one  hundred  guineas  and  upwards,  beating 
Lord  Fitzwiiliam's  Cameleopard,  Mr.  Blake's  Sprightly, 
and  Sir  W.  Milner's  Mamoune. 

Tramp  was  beat  twice  when  three  years  old,  which, 
ivith  the  above,  constituted  the  whole  of  his  racing. 
Hie  noted  John  *Jackson  rode  him  fcr  all  these  races 
except  the  cup  at  Doncaster,  when  James  Garbutt  rode, 
owing  to  the  former  being  above  weight. 
,  Viscount,  got  by  Stamford,  dam  by  Bordeaux,  was 
bred  by  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  of  Cantley,  near  Don- 
caster,  Yorkshire,  and  foaled  in  1809.  In  1812,  he 
won  at  Durham  seventy  pounds  for  all  ages,  three 
mile  heats,  at  three  heats,  beating  HeUantha,  Bave« 
dine.  Query,  and  John  Hutchinson.  At  Nottingham, 
he  won  the  members'  plate  of  fifty  pounds,  three  years 
old  colts,  at  three  heats,  one  mile  each,  beating  Tom 
lit,  Raspberry,  and  a  colt  by  Orlando.  At  Ponte- 
fract  he  won^  the  cup,  value  one  hundred  and  sixty 
guineas,  beating  Don  Julian,  Biscuit,  I'm-sure-he- 
shan't,  and  Euryalus.  At  Doncaster,  he  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  William  Maxwell,  for  eight  hundred 
gumeas,  and  won  the  one  hundred  pounds  for  three 
years  old,  two  mile  heats,  beating  at  three  heats.  Le- 
gerdemain, Skip,  Hermit,  Navigator,  Fitz-Oliver,  Kid, 
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Yoang  Delpini,  Wisdom,  and  Sir  HedwortlL  In  ISlSi, 
at  Catterick  Bridge,  be  won  a  stakes  of  twenty  gnineu 
each,  two  miles,  (eight  subscribers)  beating  X  Y  Z, 
Rebecca,  and  Lord  Belhaven's  colt.  At  Doriiam,  be 
won  the  cup,  iralue  one  hundred  and  twaitjr  goineas, 
three  miles,  beating  X  Y  Z,  Wrodman,  Linydafter, 
Engraver,  and  Don  Carlioeo.  At  StodLton,  he  was 
the  cup,  value  one  hundred  guineas,  beating  Macamni. 
At  Preston,  he  won  the  gold  cup,  Taliie  one  bundled 
guineas,  with  two  hundred  guineas  in  specie,  beatiBg 
Catton,  Unde  Dick,  Manuella^  and  Owrw.  At  Fob* 
tefract,  he  won  the  eup,  value  cme  hundred  and  forty 
guineas,  beating  X  Y  Z.  At  Dcmcaster,  he  won  the 
prince's  stakes,  of  tweaty^five  guineas-  each,  w^ 
twenty-five  guineas  added,,  beating  T^ngoM.  Next 
day  he  won  the  cup,  value  one  hundred  guineas  and 
upwards,  beating  Mareianni,  Fngiitw^  Amadis  di 
Gaul,  Oriani's  brother,  and  Duke  of  laedes  b.  c 
In  1815,  he  won  fifty  guineas  at  the  Caledonian  boat 
and  Dumfries  raees,  at  two  heats,^  throe  miles  each, 
beating  Surveycar,  Arabella,  and  Drouthy  Kate. 

Viscount  was  a  superior  runner  at  fiiur  years  oU, 
till  he  met  with  an  accident,  which  caused  firing  ne- 
cessary, after  which  he  k)St  his  racing  powers. 

langton  was  bred  by  John  Grunston,  Esq.,  of  Ncs- 
widk,  near  Bevertey,  Yorkshire,  and  foaled  in  1802. 
He  was  got  by  Preoipitate,^  and  his  dam  (who  alsofaied 
AloMo,  Chariatte,  &o,>  by  Highflier.  At  Matton 
Craven  ACeeling^  1S05,  he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  tw^ 
guineas  each,  beating  Truth,  Sir  Reginald,  Laura,  Ner- 
val, and  two  others.  Ai  Doncaster,  he  won  one  hua- 
dred  ponnds,  beating  at  three  heats.  Master  Bettjr, 
Cleveland,  Young  Chariot,  Scampston,  and  Sir  An- 
drew :  he  also  received  forfeit  from  Lwtl  F.  G.  Os- 
borne's Don  FeUr,  and  was  sold  to  Mr.  Howorth. 
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At  Bibbnry^,  1806,  he  won  a  sweepetakeB  of  twenty* 
five  guineas  each,  with  one  hundred  guineas  added  by 
the  dub,  (nine  subscribers)  beating  Pedestrian  and 
Bagatella,  At  Oxfwd,  he  won  the  cup  of  ei^ty 
guineas,  beating  Quiz  and  Rumbo.  Next  day  he  won, 
at  two  heats,,  two  miles  each,  fifty  guineas,  beating 
Pantaloon.  At  Egham,  he  won  a  stakes  of  twenty 
gnineas  each,  (fire  subscribers)  beating  Candidate. 
At  Newmarltd;  Craven  meeting,  1807,  he  won  two 
hundred  guioeaSy  beating  Rosebella.  First  spring 
meeting,  fifty  guineas^  beating  Charmer.  Second 
qnng  meeting,  he  received  one  hundred  guineas  from 
Pagoda.  Second  October  meeting,  he  received  for£nt 
from  Bnscios  and  was  tima  scdd  to  Lord  Jersey.  At 
Newnuurket  July  meeting,  1808^  he  won  fifty  guiness, 
beating  Ned.  In  the  Houghton  meeting,  he  won  a 
stakes  of  one  hundred  guineas  each,  (three  sub- 
scribers) beating  Tbt  and  Bramble.  The  same  day  he 
beat  Romeo  for  fifty  guineas.  The  next  day  he  won 
fifty  pounds,  beating  York,  Prospero,  Rambler,  Cer- 
berus, Pelissee,  Hedley,  Momentilla,  Weaver,  and 
anotlur.  In  the  July  meeting,  1809,  he  received  for- 
kit  from  Podagra.  Ha  won  fifty  pounds,  beating 
Vanity  and  Norah.  He  received  forfeit  from  Wood- 
win,  that  beat  Junqier,  for  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
received  forfeit  from  Preek.  In  the  Craven  meeting, 
1810,  he  won  the  third  class  of  the  Oatlands,  (fourteen 
subscribers)  beating  Bulrush,  Trump,  Metevra,  Hylas, 
Thorn,  Cecilia,  Black  Diamond,  iEsculapius,  little 
Preston,  and  Sir  Edward.  In  the  first  spring  meeting, 
he  won  the  gold  cup,  value  eighty  guineas,  the  re- 
mainder in  specie,  (fourteen  subscribers),  beating  In* 
valid.  Gundy,  and  several  others,  first  October 
meeting,  he  won  the  trial  stakes  of  ten  guineas  each, 
beating  Nerval,   Burleigh,  Deceiver,    Benvolio,   &c. 
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In  the  Craven  meeting,  181 1,  he  beat  Deceiver  forone 
hundred  gnineas.  In  the  first  spring  meeting,  181S, 
he  won  fifty  guineas,  beating  Bustler  and  IHaini- 
nation;  and  he  beat  Discoimt  for  one  hundred 
guineas. 

Cardinal  York,  a  brown  horse,  foaled  in  1804,  gat 
by  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  his  dam  Charmer,  and  bred  by 
E(dward  EUerker,  Esq.,  of  Hart,  Hartlepool,  Duriiam, 
was  bought  at  Mr.  EUerker^s  sale  of  the  stud  at  Don* 
caster,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  At  Yoik 
spring  meeting,  1807,  he  won  the  twenty  goineas 
stakes,  for  three  years  old  oolts,  one  mile  and  tbne 
quarters,  (ten  subscribers)  beating  Hylas,  Grey  Knoirs- 
ley,  Whitenose,  Windle,  Rossington,  and  Sir  H.  T. 
Vane's  b.  f.  by  Phenomenon.  In  the  York  August 
meeting,  he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  thirty  guineas  each, 
twenty  guineas  forfeit,  for  three  years  old  cdts,  beat 
ing  Comrade,  and  Lord  Darlington's  colt,  byArch«> 
duke.  In  the  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  meeting,.  1808^ 
he  won  a  sweepstakes  of  twenty  guineas  each,  for  four 
years  old  colts,  four  miles,  (five  subscribers)  beating 
Oran  and  Sylviov  He  won  the  king's  purse  al  one 
hundred  guineas,  four  miles,  beating  Ranger.  He 
also  won  the  gold  cup,  value  one  hundred  guineas, 
with  forty  guineas  in  specie,  three  yean  old,  four 
miles,  beating  Harmless,  Cramlington,  Smasher,  MaA 
Antony,  and  Lysander.  In  1809,  he  won  sixty*-tivo 
pounds  twdlve  shillings,  four  miles,  beating  little 
Fanny  and  Cramlington.  He  also  won  the  king's 
purse  of  one  hundred  guineas,  beating  Mowbray ;  the 
gold  cup,  value  one  hundred  guineas,  with  forty 
guineas  in  specie,  four  miles,  beating  Julius  Ciesar 
and  Cramlington.  This  was  a  very  great  betting  race, 
and  the  firiends  of  JuUus  Caesar  lost  their  mon^  to  a 
considerable  amount. 
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At  Btchmond,  Cardinal  York  won  the  gold  cup, 
Tahie  one  hundred  guineas,  with  forty  guineas  added, 
four  miles,  beating  Mowbray,  Rosette,  Swiftsure,  Ceres,' 
and  Lingadel.  This  was  a  very  fine  race,  and  won 
with  great  difficulty.  It  was  the  last  time  of  his 
appearing  in  public  as  a  racer. 

X  Y  Z,  got  by  Haphazard,  his  dam   by  Spaddle, 
was  bred  by  Ralph  Riddell,  Esq.,  of  Felton  Park,  Nor- 
thmnb^land,  and  foaled  in  1808.     In  1811,  X  Y  Z 
won  the  gold  cup,  value  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
fifty  guineas  in  specie,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  beat- 
ing Engraver,  Rover,  and  Penelope.     In  1812,  at  the 
same  place,  he  beat  Merryfield  for  the  four  years' 
stakes,  of  twenty-five  guineas  each ;  he  won  the  gold 
cup,  value  one  hundred  guineas,  and  forty  guineas  in 
specie,  beating  Benedict  and  Greranium.      At  Don- 
caster  he  walked  over  for  a  match  of  three  hundred 
guineas,  -against  Mr.  Hipkins's  Yellow  Blossom.     At 
Richmond  he  won  the  -gold  cup,  value  one  hundred 
guineas,  with  thirty  pounds  ten  shillings  added,  beat- 
ing Phantom,  <7 wrw,  Merryfield,  Heliantha,  Salamanca, 
and  Viscount.     At  Durham,  in  1813,  he  won  seventy 
pounds,  at  three  heats,  beating  Tilbury.     At  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  he  won  fifty  pQunds,  beating  Maca- 
roni, Marksman,  and  Pigeon.    The  same  week  he  won 
the  gold  cup,  value  one  hundred  guineas,  and  seventy 
guineas  in  specie,  beating  Sligo,  Agnes,  Sorrel,  and 
i^icure.     At  Ormskirk,  he  won  the  Loyalty  gold  cup, 
value  one  hundred  guineas,  and  ninety  guineas  in 
specie,  beating  Don  Julian.     At  Richmond  he  won  the 
cup,    value  one    hundred  guineas,  and    forty «-three 
guineas  added,  beating  Hocuspocus,  Algernon,  Trajan, 
and  Rodrigo.     Next  day  he  won  two  heats,   three 
miles  each,  (seven  subscribers)  a  stake  of  ten  guineas, 
with  fifty  pounds  added,  beating  Algernon,  Catherine, 
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and  Cwrw.  In  1814,  X  Y  Z  and  Catton  ran  a  dad 
heat,  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  for  a  stakes  of  tweotjff 
fire  goineas  each,  (six  subscribers) ;  after  the  deadheati 
the  former  received  a  compromise,  and  the  latter 
walked  oyer.  He  won  the  gold  cup,  value  one  hoa- 
dred  guineas,  and  sixty  guineas  in  specie,  beating  Bid- 
dick  and  Sir  C.  Monck's  bay  colt.  At  Lamberton  he 
walked  over  for  the  gold  cup,  worth  one  hundred 
guineas,  four  miles.  At  Richmond  he  won  the  gpld 
cup,  with  forty-four  guineas,  beating  Biddick,  Crown- 
prince,  Hocuspocus,  and  Tempest.  In  1815,  he  broke 
down  in  running  for  the  gold  cup  at  N  ewcastle  upon 
Tyne,  against  Biddick. 

Catton,  a  bay  horse,  foaledvin  1809,  got  by  Golom- 
pus,  his  dam  Lucy  Gray,  by  Timothy,  was  bred  by 
Messrs.  W.  Horsley  and  S.  King,  whose  property  be 
was  till  1811,  having  been  then  sold  to  the  Earlot 
Scarborough.  In  the  York  August  meeting,  1812,  he 
won  a  sweepstakes  of  fifty  guineas  each,  for  three  years 
old  colts,  two  miles,  (nine  subscribers)  beating  Lan- 
gold,  Boadicea,  Euryalus,  Zigzag,  and  Don  Carlos. 
In  the  York  spring  Jueeting,  1813,  he  ran  second  to 
>Sligo,  for  a  sweepstakes  of  twenty  guineas  each, 
two  miles,  beating  Geranium,  Langold,  Mowbray, 
Ottmngton,  and  Casloff.  At  the  same  meeting 
he  ran  second  to  ^go  for  the  Constitution  stakes  cf 
twenty  guineas  each,  beating  Geranium,  Otterington, 
Fugitive,  Salamanca,  Mr.  Gascoign's  b.  c.  by  Sancho, 
Duke  of  Leeds'  b.  f.  by  Beningbrou^,  and  Sir  M.  M. 
Sykes's  sister  to  Prime  Minister.  Next  day  he  won 
seventy  pounds  at  two  trials,  for  all  ages,  three  miles, 
beating  Navigator,  Manuella,  and  Mr.  Brade's  b.  f.  by 
Diamond.    This  was  easily  won. 

At  York  August  meeting,  Catton  won  the  king's 
purse  of  one  hundred  guineas,  four  miles,  beating 
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Otterington  and  Knight  Errant.  At  Doncaster  he  won 
a  sweepstakes  of  fifty  guineas  each,  (six  subscribers) 
beating  Algernon.  Next  day  he  won  the  hundred 
pound  purse  at  two  heats,  two  miles,  beating  Plough- 
boy,  Mr.  Garforth*s  g.  f.  by  Sancho,  Lord  Belhaven's 
b.  c.  by  Master  Robert^  and  Diabolus.  This  was  easily 
won. 

In  the  York  spring  meeting,  1814,  Catton  ran  second 
to  Cannon-ball  for  the  Constitution  stakes  of  twenty 
guineas  each  for  all  ages  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  beating 
Mr.  Vernon's  b.  c.  by  Newcastle,  Catherine,  and 
Viscount.  At  Newcastle  he  ran  a  dead  heat  with 
X  Y  Z,  as  before  mentioned,  for  the  Northumberland 
stakes  of  twenty-five  guineas,  for  sdl  ages,  two  miles 
and  a  quarter,  (six  subscribers)  beating  Agnes  Sorrel 
and  Lobo.  After  the  dead  heat  Catton  walked  oven 
In  the  York  August  meeting,  he  won  another  of  the 
great  subscription  purses  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  pounds,  ten  shillings,  four  miles,  (thirteen  sub- 
scribers) beating  Skip.  Next  day  he  won  another 
of  the  great  subscription  purses  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  pounds,  ten  shillings,  four  miles,  beating 
Epperston  and  Woodman. 

At  Doncaster,  Catton  won  the  FitzwiUiam  stakes, 
often  guineas  each,  with  twenty  guineas  added,  (seven 
subscribers)  beating  Tramp,  Cossack,  Ranger,  and 
Fairville.  He  also  won  the  stakes  of  ten  guineas,  with 
twenty  guineas  added,  four  miles,  (thirteen  sub- 
scribers) beating  Fugitive  and  Mr.  T.  Duncombe's  b.  a 
by  Chance.     This  was  easily  won. 

At  York  spring  meeting,  1815,  Catton  won  the  gold 
cup,  value  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  with  thirty 
guineas  in  specie,  three  miles,  beating  Rosanne,  Mr. 
Garforth's  grey  f.  by  Hambletonian,  and  Marciana, 
Won  in  a  canter.    Nfixt  day  he  won  the  Constitution 
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stakes  of  twenty  guineas  each,  (fourteen  Bubscriben) 
beating  William  and  Miss  Cannon  (sister  to  Cannon- 
ball).  At  York  August  meeting,  he  won  a  subscription 
of  twenty-five  guineas,  two  miles  (eleven  subscribers), 
beating  Altisidora  and  Viscount.  He  also  won  one  of 
the  great  subscription  purses  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  pounds,  ten  shillings,  beating  Altisidora. 
At  Doncaster  he  won  the  gold  cup,  value  one  hun- 
dred guineas  and  upwards,  beating  Everlasting,  Mar- 
ciani,  Fulford,  Legacy,  and  Fugleman.  He  also  won 
the  Doncaster  stakes  of  thirty  guineas,  with  twenty 
guineas  added  (thirteen  subscribers),  beating  Alti- 
sidora. 

In  1816,  at  York  spring  meeting,  Catton  won  the 
gold  cup,  value  one  hundred  guineas,  with  twenty 
guineas  in  specie,  beating  Fulford,  King  Coil,  Aicot 
Lass,  Mr.  Garforth's  gr.  c.  by  CamUlus,  and  Everlast- 
ing. At  Newcastle  he  won  the  gold  cup,  value  one 
hundred  guineas,  with  thirty  guineas  in  specie,  beating 
Shepherd.  At  York  August  meeting,  he  won  the 
subscription  purse  of  twenty-five  guineas  each  (eleven 
subscribers),  beating  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes's  b.  f.  by  Car- 
millus,  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  b.  c.  by  Orville.  He 
also  walked  over  for  one  of  the  great  subscription 
purses  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds,  toi 
shillings,  four  miles ;  and  won  the  Doncaster  stakes 
of  ten  guineas  each,  with  twenty  guineas  added  (thir- 
teen subscribers,)  beating  Dinmont.  He  started  only 
once  after,  and  was  beat  by  Rasping, 

Partisan,  a  bay  horse,  foaled  in  181 1,  won  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Whalebone,  foaled  in  1807,  won 
several  stakes,  and  was  sold  at  Mr.  Ladbroke's  sale  in 
1814,  for  five  hundred  and  ten  guineas.  Biddick  (al- 
ready mentioned)  obtained  some  prizes,  and  was  par- 
chased  by  C!olonel  Whaley,  having  been  bred  by  Mr. 
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W.Edwards.  Blucher,  a  bay  horse,  foaled  in  1811, 
was  remarkable  for  his  achievements ;  also  Whisker, 
foaled  in  1812,  cum  multis  aliis. 

One  of  the  most  fortunate  and  remarkable  horses 
ever  upon  the  turf  was  Doctor  Syntax,  the  property 
of  the  late  Balph  Riddell,  Esq.,  of  Felton,  in  the 
comity  of  Northumberland,  but  bred  by  Mr.  Knapton, 
of  Yorkshire.  The  Doctor  was  got  by  Paynator,  dam 
by  Beningborough,  and  grandam  by  Carbuncle.  He 
has  won  no  less  than  twenty  cups,  besides  large  sums 
in  cash. 

The  following,  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  win« 
ners  and  the  prizes  won  by  the  stock  of  many  of  the 
present  fashionable  blood-horses : — 

By  Waxy  (son  of  Pot-80's),  aged  30,  167  winners, 
won  £64,454,  15^.,  and  nine  cups. 

Sorceror  (son  of  Trumpator),  aged  24,  162  winners, 
won  £74,769,  14*.  lOd.,  and  five  cups. 

Haphazard  (son  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle),  aged  23,  56 
winners,  won  £15,964,  14*.,  and  fifteen  cups. 

Popinjay  (son  of  Buzzard),  aged  23,  20  winners, 
won  £9,163,  11*. 

Walton  (son  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle),  aged  21,  91  win- 
ners, won  £45,526,  1 6*.,  and  thirteen  cups. 

Orville  (son  of  Beningborough),  aged  21,  109  win- 
ners, won  £40,773,  14*.,  and  fourteen  cups. 

Selim  (son  of  Buzzard),  aged  18,  83  winners,  won 
£28,606,  7*.  6d.y  and  three  cups. 

Grosvenor  (son  of  Trumpator),  aged  18,  13  winners, 
won  £7,956,  15*.,  and  three  cups. 

Hedley  (son  of  Gohanna),  aged  17,  16  winners,  won 
3,941,  2*.  6(1.,  and  two  cups. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  courage  of  a  race-horse 
occurred  during  the  race  for  the  members'  plate,  at 
Salisbury,  August  17,    1814.     Mr.  Radclifie's  Spe- 
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dilator,  shortly  after  starting,  broke  down ;  notwith- 
standing which,  although  he  had  nearly  two  miles 
to  run,  and  gave  the  filly  Amanda  forty  pounds, 
after  a  severe  struggle  he  ran  a  dead  heat  with 
her. 

In  December,  1815,  Lord  Carmarthen,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  whilst  hunting  with  his  father's  hounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hornby  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
leaped  a  brook  which  was  bank  full ;  and  on  being 
measured  the  next  day  from  hind-foot  to  fore-foot,  it 
was  twenty-six  feet  nine  inches.  His  grace,  though 
known  to  be  a  superior  horseman,  did  not  venture 
over  it ;  neither  did  the  huntsman  nor  whipper-in,  nor 
indeed  any  other  person  in  the  field.  Lord  Carmarthen 
was  on  Philippic,  an  excellent  hunter,  which,  when 
two  years  old,  was  one  of  the  most  speedy  horses  of 
his  age. 

*  About  twenty-five  years  ago,'  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
*  an  L:ish  horse,  for  a  wager,  leaped  over  the  wall  of 
Hyde-park,  close  to  the  gates  of  Hyde-park  Corner. 
The  height  of  the  wall  on  the  side  on  which  he  rose 
was  six  feet,  and  on  the  other  side  eight.  The  horse 
was  about  fifteen  hands  high,  without  anything  remark- 
able in  his  general  appearance.  He  was  led  up  to  the 
wall  till  within  the  distance  of  half  a  dozen  yards,  when 
he  was  turned  loose.  In  going  over  it,  however,  he 
knocked  off  a  brick  with  his  hind-leg ;  and  a  dispute 
arising  from  that  circumstance,  he  was  brought  round 
again  to  the  same  place,  when  he  cleared  it  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  at  the  second  time  of  trial. 

*  This  leap,  considering  the  great  height  of  it,  and 
its  taking  place  over  such  a  hard  and  unyielding  sub* 
stance  as  a  brick  wall,  appears  almost  incredible ;  but 
the  author  can  vouch  for  its  being  a  fact,  from  hafisg 
heen  an  eye-witness  on  the  occasion.' 
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OF  THE  VARIED  FORM  OF  THE  HORSE, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SEVERAL  USES  TO 
WHICH  HE  IS  APPLIED. 

'*  It  is  evident,"  says  Mr.  Blaine,  in  bis  valuable  work. 
Veterinary  Outlines y  "  that,  according  to  the  several 
purposes  to  which  we  apply  the  horse,  so  great  vari- 
ations in  his  bulk  and  proportions  are  necessary.  The 
fleetest  racer  that  ever  scoured  the  plain  would  cut  a 
sorry  figure  in  a  London  coal-waggon ;  and  the  most 
splendid  among  the  stallions  of  Barclay's  brewing 
establishment  would  be  ill-fitted  for  a  breathing  over 
the  courses  of  Mewmarket  or  Doncaster.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  four  Shetlanders  in  a  Portsmouth 
drag,  or  Lord  Sefton's  buggy-horse  in  a  garden  chair 
or  pony-chaise,  and  we  shall  be  at  once  convinced  that, 
had  not  cUmate  operated  in  producing  different  races 
of  horses,  and  with  very  different  proportions,  the  in- 
dustry of  man  would  still  have  enlisted  the  agencies  oi 
domestication  to  bend  his  frame,  as  well  as  those  of 
horned  cattle  and  of  the  dog,  to  his  purpose. 

*'  The  form  of  the  racer  at  once  points  him  out  as  an 
animal  intended  for  great  velocity  of  motion.  His  ab- 
original outline,  as  derived  from  the  east,  betrayed  a 
similar  intention ;  and  as  his  uses  have  been  principally 
ccKifined  to  a  display  of  these  powers  of  locomotion,  so 
it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  breeders  of  this  variety, 
by  the  arts  of  domestication,  to  mould  his  form,  and 
fashion  his  organs,  to  a  capability  for  velocity  even 
greater  than  that  intended  by  nature ;  which  is  evident 
by  the  circumstance,  that  none  of  the  eastern  horses 
can  now  compete  with  our  race-horse.  But  to  effect 
this  in  any  great  degree,  some  of  those  qualities  which 
in  most  of  the  other  uses  to  which  the  horse  is  put  are 
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absolutely  requisite,  must,  of  necessity,  be  sacrificed ; 
for  nature,  to  keep  up  a  true  balance  between  her 
creatures,  never  gives  to  any  individual  the  united  ad- 
vantages of  all.     In  the  race-horse,  the  sacrifices  at 
the  shrine  of  velocity  are  safety  and  ease,  as  regards 
progression,  and  strength  as  regards  the  bearing  of 
burdens  or  the  drawing  of  loads.     In  many  other  of 
the  uses  of  the  horse  we  require  that  his  extremities 
shall  command  a  principal  share  of  attention,  by  their 
own  height,  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  withers  and 
crest  they  accompany.     In  the  racer,  on  the  contrary, 
as  in  other  quadrupeds  remarked  for  speed,  we  are 
more  attentive  to  the  hinder  extremities ;  convinced, 
as  we  are  by  analogy  and  experience,  that  they  most 
be  long,  to  maintain  a  preponderating  influence  over 
the  whole  remaining  portions  of  the  machine,  which 
they  are  the  principal  agents  in  displacing  and  pro- 
pelling forward.     In  the  racer,  we  do  not  endeavour 
to  produce  any  other  than  a  circular  form  of  carcass, 
for  none  is  so  good  for  all  horses  ;  but  we  do  endeavour 
to  lessen  its  diameter  generally.     By  every  means  in 
our  power  we  therefore  draw  up  the  belly,  as  it  is 
called,   that  we  may  not    only  lighten  the  animal 
thereby,  but  also  that  we  may  obtain  more  room  for. 
the  operation  of  the  true  thigh  of  the  horse,  which 
would  be  otherwise  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  heavy 
viscera  on  a  full  belly.     But  in  the  degree  that  we  take 
liberties  with  the  belly  towards  the  loins  by  drawing  U 
up,  we  must  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  trunk  for- 
wards.    We  therefore  not  only  prefer  a  deep  chest, 
but  one  also  of  large  diameter.     '  The  capacity  of  the 
chest  depends  on  its  form  more  than  on  the  extent  of 
its  circumference  ;  for  where  the  girth  in  equal  in  two 
animals,  one  may  have  much  larger  lungs  than  the 
other.     A  deep  chest,  therefore,  is  not  capacious,  un- 
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less  it  is  proportionably  broad.  Tlie  external  indica- 
tions of  the  size  of  the  lungs  are  the  form  and  size  of 
the  chest,  the  form  of  which  should  approach  to  the 
figure  of  a  cone,  having  its  apex  situated  between  the 
shoulders,  and  its  base  towards  the  loins.' — Cline  on 
the  Form  of  Animals. 

'^  Such  a  form  of  chest  is  essential  to  the  racer,  and 
was  found  in  his  primogenitors.  Its  advantages  are, 
first,  that  it  receives  the  volume  of  digestive  organs 
somewhat  displaced  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  in  training.  Lodged  here,  the  diges- 
tive functions  can  be  carried  on  to  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  the  animal.  Secondly,  by  this  form  the  lungs, 
which  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  racer,  can 
expand  to  meet  his  exigencies.  ^  It  is  on  their  size 
and  soundness  thet  the  strength  and  health  of  an 
animal  principally  depends.  The  power  of  converting 
food  into  nourishment  is  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
An  animal  with  large  lungs  is  capable  of  converting  a 
given  quantity  of  food  into  more  nourishment  than 
one  ¥rith  smaller  ones.' — lb. 

"  We  must  not,  however,  hold  the  operation  of  the 
fore  extremities  too  cheaply ;  nor  be  inattentive  to  the 
necessity  of  perfection  in  their  form.  The  principal 
weight  of  the  machine  is  borne  by  them ;  they  sustain 
the  head,  neck,  and  trunk ;  and  they  not  only  stand 
as  opponents  to  the  inordinate  power  of  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities, but  they  also  take  a  portion,  though  a  limited 
one,  of  the  progressive  movements ;  for  they  draw  the 
hinder  extremities  forwards  at  the  moment  when  these 
latter  have  expended  their  force,  by  flexion  and  ex- 
tension, and  thu»  place  them  in  a  situation  for  new 
action.  If  it  is  not  of  consequence  to  the  racer  that 
the  general  fore-hand  be  equally  high  with  the  hinder 
parts,  it  is  however  so,  that  the  shoulder  be  deep  and 
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oblique ;  and  sucfa  form  of  it  usually,  but  not  always, 
aocompanies  a  deep  and  capacious  chest.     The  arms, 
under  the  above  views,  should  be  powerfully  formed 
throughout ;  and  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  thek 
freedom  of  action  in  the  gsllop,  that  they  stand  well 
out,  and  perpendicularly,  as  a  columnar  support.     As 
a  summary ;  the  racer  should  exhibit  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew,  condoised 
into  the  smallest  possible  bulk  throughout  the  whole 
machine.     The  lK>dy  also  should  be  sufficiently  long  to 
allow  of  free  flexion  of  the  hinder  extremities :  it  is  an 
axiom  with  the  best  judges  of  the  racer,  that  ^  there 
must  be  leugth  somewhere  ;'  but  the  where  has  occa- 
sioned some  discrepancy  of  opinion,  which  arises  from 
not  uniting  analogy  with  mechanical  principles.     It  is 
argued  by  some,  that  long  legs  can  propel  a  short  body 
forward,  and  which  is  partially  true ;  but  our  most 
perfect  model  of  speed  is  the  greyhound ;  and  a  very 
short  bodied  greyhound  is  seldom  seen,  and  still  less 
seldom  is  such  a  one  seen  to  run  well.     It  is  evident 
that  the  hinder  extremities  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
the  extent  of  the  angles  allowed  by  the  direction  of  the 
bones :    if  carried  further,  they  would  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  articulation,  or  an  injurious  pressure  on 
the  carcass  they  propelled.     A  short  body,  therefore, 
is  injurious  to  speed,  both  by  mechanically  preventing 
the  full  extent  of  the  action  of  the  hinder  extremities, 
and  also  by  losing  as  much  at  each  stroke  of  the 
gallop  as  is  the  difference  between  its  length  and  that 
of  one  diflferently  formed ;  which,  if  it  were  only  one 
inch,  yet,  when  multiplied  by  a  number  of  strokes  over 
the  Beacon  course,  would  amount  to  an  important  dis- 
tance in  a  closely  contested  race. 

"  Both  length  and  breadth  in  the  hinder  quarters 
have  been  already  proved  to  be  essential  to  the  well- 
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feffmedl  raoen  It  is  hardly  necesBary  to  add,  that  the 
tm^  mmst  be  muacnlar  in  the  extreme,  the  bock 
bfoad,  aad,  like  the  knee,  it  should  be  placed  low  down 
in  the  hmb:  the  hinder  past^na,  like  (hose  befo]:^, 
ahonld  be  long^  and  oUiqne,  but  with  strength  sufficient 
la  eombat  the  strain  on  them. 

The  hmter  of  thS'  present  day  is  totally  a  different 
animal  to  what  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  To  follow  hounds 
€f  evety  kind^  as  they  are  now  Inred,  the  hunter  should 
be  but  one^  or  at  the  most  two,  removes  from  a  full- 
bred  horoe :  some  now  in  use  are  akogether  full-bi«d. 
Consequently  the  selection  ot  a  hunter,,  under  the  pre- 
sent syst^n,.  combines  the  quaJitiea  of  speed  met  with 
in  the  racer,  with  as  much  additional  hone,  muscle,  and 
extended  ferm  altogether,  as  will  enable  him  to  carry 
more  weight,  and  support  it  during  a  long  course  of 
fatigue  and  priyation.  Ther^ore  with  the  following. 
form,  the  more  of  those  qualities  that  usually  accom- 
pany what  is  called  fuU-Uood,  the  better :  the  breed 
yielding  the  speed  and  determinaition^  and  the  form 
providing  for  the  application  of  these  qualities  to  the. 
purposes  of  the  rider. 

To  the  kuMter  it  Is  essential  that  he  be  elevated  in  his 
fore«hand,  and  possess  a  sufficient  length  <rf  neck  to 
enable  him,  in  hifr  long-continued  gallops,  to  bring  the 
whole  of  the  air-passages,  from  the  nostril  to  the  chest» 
into  a  straight  line  nearly,  which  will  greatly  assist  him 
in  long  and  severe  bursts.  It  is  essential  also  to  good 
wind,  as  pointed  out  in  the  form  of  the  racer,  that  his 
chest  be  deep  and  more  circular  than  narrow;  and 
equally  so,  that  he  saay  have  digestive  capacity  with- 
out clumsiness.  His  arms  must  be  muscular,  and 
his  flexor  tendons  should  stand  out  from  his  knee,  and 
proceed  wide  and  flat  down  the  whole  of  his  canon : 
and  as  in  the  hunter,  flexibility  must,  in  some  degree 
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ghre  wsy  to  strength,  his  pasterns  should  be  less  long 
and  oUique  than  thoseof  the  race-horse.  The  body  of 
the  hnnter  may,  ^th  propriety,  be  shorten  than  m  the 
racer:  a  short  cylinder  can  sustain  more  than  a  bag 
one ;  and  there  is  much  difference  in  weight  betwe^ 
the  jockey  of  eight  or  nine  stone,  and  the  sportsmaa 
of  twelve  or  fourteen ;  as  well  as  between  the  race  of  a 
few  minutes  and  the  burst  of  an  hour*  The  lengthmed 
stride  of  the  raoe-horse,  allowed  by  a  kmg  body  aod 
contracted  belly,  would  exhaust  tlie  hunter,  and  would 
sink  him  injuriously  in  deep  soils.  A  shorter  and 
quicker  gallop,  the  consequence  of  a  shorter  body,  tends 
likewise,  on  most  occasioiu,  to  husband  his  resoturoes. 
Moderate  length  of  body  only  is  also  £ayourable  i£  as- 
cending ground ;  and  it  is  equally  so  in  easing  the  con- 
eussion  of  descending  the  same,  by  shortening  the 
stroke.  The  hinder  extr^nities,  in  the  hunter,  should 
present  all  the  principles  of  speed  of  the  race-horse, 
with  as  much  additional  bulk  of  musde,  and  compact- 
ness of  joint,  as  are  consistent  with  the  probable  velo- 
city  required,  and  the  weight  he  is  to  carry ;  for  if  it 
is  essential  that  the  racer  should  be  poweifdUy  fcmned 
behind,  to  propel  him  forward  in  the  gallop,  so  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  hunter  should  be  well 
fohned  in  his  loins,  and  well  let  dawn  in  his  thighs, 
that  fie  may  have  not  only  speed  in  his  gallop,  but  that 
he  may  have  strength  to  cover  his  leaps,  particulady 
when  they  are  extensive  and  numerous.  As  regards 
the  feet  in  the  hunter,  they  had  bett^  be  too  sbong 
than  too  weak :  a  thin,  weak,  and  shelly  crust,  is  a 
very  bad  property  here,  for  a  sudden  misphckig  of 
such  a  foot,  on  an  uneven  surface,  will  ohea  bring 
him  down  as  though  he  was  shot. 

liie  hackney^  more  than  any  other  variety  cf  home, 
adds  to  our  health  and  comfort;   we  ride  him  for 
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Rtttudenient,  and  he  transports  us  long  distances  on  oor 
personal  avocations.  On  some  only  of  these  occasions 
speed  is  desirable ;  but  on  all  safety  is  indispensable ; 
and  next  to  that,  is  the  ease  mth  which  his  motions 
are  performed.  These  requisites  remove  the  hackney 
still  further  than  the  hunter  from  that  form  which  best 
suits  the  purposes  of  the  racer.  In  the  hackney^ 
thareforei  we  scrutinize  his  fore  quarters  with  the  same 
attention  that  we  pay  to  the  hinder  parts  of  the  racer ; 
for,  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  the  fore  parts  are 
subordinate  to  the  hinder,  so  in  the  hackney,  speed 
being  infinitely  less  important  than  either  ease  or 
saf^,  and  particularly  the  latter,  it  is  essential  that 
his  fore  parts  be  so  formed  as  to  ensure  these  proper- 
ties. And  here  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  inquire,  on 
what  do6s  the  safety  of  action  mainly  depend  ?  Is  it 
on  any  partioukr  care  of  the  animal  himself  in  his 
progression  ?  or  does  it  necessarily  arise  out  of  certain 
peculiarities  in  his  formation,  dependent  on  such  an 
elevation  of  his  feet  as  will  ensure  his  not  stumbling 
by  any  erroneous  placing  of  them  ?  The  dose  ob« 
servw,  I  think,  will  answer,  that  both  are  concerned : 
many  horses  go  safely,  and  yet  by  no  means  elevate 
their  legs  high ;  but  such  are  attentive  to  their  steps ; 
and  wh^a  they  see  stones  or  other  risings  in  their 
path,  carefully  avoid  them.  In  my  early  practice  I 
was  called  on  to  examine  a  horse  intended  for  the 
French  court,  at  the  stables  of  that  veteran  deidw 
Choppin.  I  objected  to  the  horse  that  he  went  clott 
to  the  ground,  whidi  even  his  owner  could  not  deny : 
but  he  still  argued,  that,  although  he  did  appear  to  go 
near  the  ground,  jei  that  he  was  particularly  safe  in 
all  his  paces ;  and,  as  a  lure  to  the  purdiase,  would 
have  offered  a  bet,  that  on  the  roughest  ground  he 
would  not  make  one  trip.     As  the  animal  in  all  other 
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M^peoto  ivM  desirable^  ground  pnrpmdly  stony  in  tli0 
extrejHie  was  ciKwen,  over  which  be  was  tried ;  and  it 
was  SMignhr  to  reatiark*  that  in  every  |Hice  be  accoa- 
siodated  the  elevaticm  of  his  feet  osictly  ta  the  deva* 
tiou  of  sur&oe  they  were  to  pass  orer ;  butit  was  with 
a  kind  of  frigfatlul  nicety  to  the  observer.  On  the  same 
groimd,  many  high  aeiioned  horses,  from  inatteatioB 
to  the  mattais  on  it,  might  have  taipi^  by  tneetiDg 
any  unnsual  rising ;  or,  by  plaeing  i^ne<if  the  feet  on 
a  rolliii^  stoifee,  might  have  faUen  aitogetber.  But  it 
is  not  heaee  meant  to  argite,  that  the  most  eanfal 
hackney  which  does  not  naturally  devate  his  &et  is  a 
desraUe  one.  Horses^  it  is  tnie,  are  in  «  great  degree 
crq^uscular^  and  see  in  a  very  moderate  li^t  Bat 
wouki  siidi  a  horse  be  safe  to  rideat  a  brisk  trot  along 
an  uneven  road  in  a  dark  night  ?  Or  even  in  a  hmg 
day,  might  not  fatigue  bring  hia  feet  down  without  his 
asnal  caution  ? 

The  fort^lmmi  of  the  Jmclmey^  therefore,  shoidd  be 
devatod,  and  his  shoulder  by  all  means  must  be  oUiqae, 
so  that  he  may  not  only  lift  uf^  his  feet,  but  also  ride 
UffktUf  in  hfmdt  as  it  is  termed  by  horsemen.  To  whidi 
latter  valuable  <iiiality  it  is  also  essentiid  that  he  have 
a  neck  of  jast  proporttons,  and  that  his  head  be  psN 
tipularly  weU  plaoed  on  it,  so  as  to  afford  him  rooa 
lot  ^xii^  himself  to  the  action  of  the  Inridte,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  rider,  will  sometiMea  ooostnun 
him  to  throw  himself  on  his  hmndtes,  and  at  others  to 
oacry  himself  forward  for  more  speedy  progifessten* 
The  xemaiiider  of  the  fore  limbs  ought  to  pMseat  a 
perfectly  vertical  line  to  the  pastern,  n^ieh  ahoidd 
have  such  kogth  and  oUiquity,  aadsuohMlyy  as  rinii 
bring  the  toe  direetly  under  the  point  of  the  shonldtr. 
The  body  should  be  weular^  Mither  long  noar  very 
abort ;  his  saddle-'placwg  goodi  his  flasdi  on  a  ^laas 
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nearly  with  the  ve&t  0f  his  «ai>easa,  Ids  loiaB  wide,  andt 
Ills  onMip  gently  corred  only*  to  dAow  of  a  graceful 
settiflig  oa  of  the  taB«  For  this  variety  of  horse,  a  good 
£e»ot  oiight  ae^er  to  be  dispoDsed  witb.  Height  Is  ast 
so  essentiid  in  &e  hackney  as  in  the  hunter ;  it  need 
nevier  to  ejcoeed  fifteen  hands  two  inches ;  in  most  cases 
it  may,  with  moi^e  propriety,  range  between  fborteen 
hands  thiee  ixiches,  and  fifteen  hands  one  ifidb«  Ai* 
together,  his  frame  should  be  oompact,  without  being 
ia  the  kasi  clufissy;  and  with  this  form,  the  more 
irneding  he  shews,  short  of  full  blood,  the  b^ter. 

C^ach^Jmraes  should  be  nothing  mome  than  very  large 
hackneys ;  and  whoever  is  at  the  pains  to  consider  the 
Blatter  attentiyely  will  agree  with  me,  although  it  is 
not  usual  to  regard  the  matter  exactly  as  I  have  stated 
it  Horses  for  two-wheeled  carriages  should  be  the 
same,  but  something  smaller.  The  former  are  perfect 
betwe^i  fifteen  hands  three  inches  and  sixteen  hands 
one  inch ;  the  latter  between  fifteen  hwods  one  inch 
and  fifteen  hsmds  two  indies.  No  horse  is  so  adapted 
for  quick  draught  as  a  powerful  hackn^ :  why,  othw- 
wise,  do  we  take  such  pains  to  lunge  and  rdn  up  our 
carriage  horses,  but  to  lighten  them  before  ?  When 
we  again  go  back  to  old  times,  and  read  advertisements 
holding  out  safe  and  escpedUious  travelling  from  Lon- 
don to  York  in  six  days,  then  we  may  safely  resume 
the  old  Flanders  breed. 

The  heavy  draught-horsey  usually  called  the  cart^ 
hoTsCy  has  likewise  submitted  to  improvement,  many 
being  now  purposely  bred  with  lighter  and  higher  fore- 
hands ;  by  which  their  motions  are  much  accelerated, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  transit  of  light  loads,  as  in  fly- 
wagons,  and  on  railroads,  and  likewise  to  some  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  horse  called  the  Sufiblk  punch, 
by  this  alteration,  is  enabled  to  plough  one-sixth  more 
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than  formerly.  But  where  the  wei^t  and  resistance 
to  be  overcome  are  greats  weight  and  bulk  in  the  ani- 
mal used  on  the  occasion  are  required ;  and  here  a 
heavy  fore-hand,  and  one  not  too  elevated,  is  favourable 
to  the  exertion  used.  In  cases  where  draught-horses 
are  employed  in  the  transporting  of  heavy  loads  without 
loss  of  time,  as  in  coal-wagons,  brewers'  drays,  &c.  &c., 
then  height  is  very  properly  combined  with  great  sub- 
stance ;  and  the  horses  seen  thus  employed,  partica- 
larly  in  our  coal-wagons,  in  the  streets  of  London,  are 
splendid  specimens  of  bulk  and  power.  The  traveller 
through  Normandy  must  have  remarked  them  there 
also  equally  fine.  The  general  form  of  the  cart-hone 
should,  therefore,  present  (but  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  his  uses)  size  and  weight,  with  every 
mark  of  power :  his  limbs  should  be  rather  short  than 
long ;  his  joints  large  and  firm ;  and  the  whole  should 
evidently  be  operated  on  by  powerful  masses  of  bone, 
fiesh,  or  muscular  fibre :  the  simple  fat  of  some  of  our 
draugbt-horses  adds  little  to  their  weight,  and  nothing 
to  their  strength ;  but  the  food  which  produces  it  robs 
the  poor  of  many  a  meal.** . 
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APPENDIX. 


AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  GAME  LAWS. 


..</. 

L 


The  word  Game,  includes  Hares^  Pheasants,  Par- 
tridges^ Qrouse,  Heath  and  Moor  Oame,  Black  Oame^ 
and  Btistards. 

For  killing  or  taking  any  game,  or  using  any  dog, 
gun,  net,  or  other  engine ;  for  killing  or  taking  any 
game  on  a  Sunday,  or  Christmas-day ;  or  killing  or 
taking  any  partridge  between  the  first  of  February  and 
the  first  of  September  in  any  year ;  or  any  pheasant 
between  the  first  of  February  and  the  first  of  October ; 
or  any  black  game  between  the  tenth  of  December  in 
any  year,  and  the  twentieth  of  August  in  the  succeed- 
ing year ;  or  in  the  county  of  Somerset  or  Devon ;  or 
in  the  New  Forest  in  Southampton,  between  the  tenth 
of  December  and  the  first  of  September ;  or  any  grouse 
between  the  tenth  of  December,  and  the  twelfth  of  Au- 
gust ;  or  any  bustard  between  the  first  of  March  and 
the  first  of  September ;  on  conviction  before  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  a  penalty  for  the  first  ofience,  not 
exceeding  £5,  and  for  the  last,  for  every  head  of  game, 
not  exceeding  £1  with'  costs ;  and  for  putting  poisoa 
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on  any  ground,  open  or  enclosed,  where  game  osuall} 
resort,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10. 

If  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  by  this  act, 
shall  buy  or  sell,  or  knowingly  have  in  his  house,  &c. 
any  game  after  ten  days  firom  the  respective  days  on 
which  it  shall  become  unlawful  to  kill  or  take  sach 
game ;  or,  if  any  person,  not  being  licensed  to  deal, 
shall  buy  or  sell  aay  game  after  ten  days  from  the  time 
aforesaid,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his  house,  &c., 
any  game  (except  game  kept  in  a  mew  or  breeding 
place,)  after  forty  days  from  the  time  aforesaid,  he 
ahaU,  on  conviction  before  two  justices,  forfeit  for  every 
head  of  gante  so  bought  of  sokl,  or  ibimdin  hia  house, 
&c.,  not  exceeding  £1. 

Not  to  affect  existing  laws  respecting  game  certifi- 
cates. Dispenses  with  quaUfieation^j  and  aHows  every 
certificated  person  to  kifl  game,  subject  to  proceedmgs 
for  trespass. 

The  lessor  or  landlord  may  enter  upon  land  occupied 
under  any  lease  or  agreement  made  prior  to  the  act,  or 
authorize  any  other  certificated  person  to  enter  ufoa 
such  Ismd  to  kill  or  take  game  thereon ;  and  no  such 
occupier,  as  aforesaid,  may  kill  or  take  the  game  on 
such  land,  except  when  such  right  has  been  expressly 
granted  by  such  lessor  or  agreement,  or  a  fine  lAiatt 
have  been  taken,  or  such  lease  or  agreement  shall 
have  been  made  f<Mr  a  term  exceeding  twenty-one 
years. 

This  act  does  not  affect  any  existing  or  future  agree- 
ments respecting  game,  or  any  rights  of  manor,  forest, 
chase,  or  warren,  nor  any  of  his  majesty's  (oceat 
rights,  &c. 

Not  to  extend  the  rights^  of  any  cattle-gate,  or  rig^'s 
of  common ;  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  to  have  the 
g«ne  of  the  wastes; 
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The  landlord,  having  the  game,  may  authorize  any 
certificated  persons  to  kill  it ;  where  the  landlord,  &c* 
has  a  right  to  the  game  in  exclusion  of  the  occupier^ 
the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£2.,  and  for  every  head  of  game,  not  exceeding  £1 .  for 
killing  it,  or  permitting  others  to  kill  it. 

Lords  of  manors  may  appoint  gamekeepers,  and  may 
authorize  them  to  seize  for  the  use  of  such  lords,  aU 
such  dogs,  nets,  or  other  engines,  for  the  killing  or 
takiug  game  as  shall  be  used  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  manors  by  any  uncertificated ;  and  such  lords  may 
depute  any  person  whatever,  whether  acting  as  a  game- 
keeper to,  or  retained  as  the  male  servant  of  any  per* 
son,  to  be  a  gamekeeper  for  such  manors,  or  for  such 
^visions  of  such  manors,  as  such  lords  shall  think  fit, 
and  may  authorize  such  person,  as  gamekeeper,  to  kill 
game  for  his  own  use,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  per- 
son specified  in  such  deputation,  and  may  give  all  the 
powers  of  gamekeeper ;  and  no  person  so  appointed, 
and  not  killing  any  game  for  the  use  of  such  lords, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  gamekeeper  or  male  servant 
of  such  lords. 

Every  persop  entitled  to  kill  game  upon  any  lands 
in  Wales  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £500.  whereof  he 
shall  be  seized  in  fee,  or,  as  of  freehold,  or  to  which  ho 
shall  otherwise  be  beneficially  entitled  in  his  own  rights 
not  within  the  bounds  of  any  manor,  or  being  within 
the  same  enfranchised  or  alienated  therefrom,  may 
appoint  gamekeepers. 

All  appointments  of  gamekeepers  to  be  registered 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

Certificated  persons  may  sell  game  to  licensed 
d^ers ;  but  no  certificate  with  a  less  duty  than  £3. 
15^.  6d.  shall  authorize  gamekeepers  to  sell,  except 
with  the  authority  of  their  masters. 

4g 
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Justices  to  hold  a  special  session  yearly  for  granting 
licenses  to  any  person  being  a  householder,  or  a  keeper 
of  a  shop  or  stall,  and  not  being  an  innkeeper  or 
victualler,  or  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retsdl,  nor  being 
the  owner,  or  guard,  or  driver,  of  any  mail-coach,  or 
other  vehicle  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  the  maUs 
of  letters,  or  of  any  stage-coach,  stage-wagon,  van,  or 
other  public  conveyance,  nor  being  a  carrier  or  hitler, 
nor  being  in  the  employment  of  any  of  the  above« 
mentioned  persons,  a  license  to  buy  game  at  any  place 
from  any  person  who  may  lawfully  sell  game  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  and  also  to  sell  the  same  at  one  house,  shop, 
or  stall,  only  kept  by  him ;  provided  that  every  per- 
son while  so  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  shall  affix  to 
some  part  of  the  outside  of  the  front  of  his  house,  &c. 
a  board  with  his  christian  and  surname,   in  legible 
characters,  with  the  words  licensed  to  deal  in  game, 
and  every  such  license  granted  in  the  present  year 
shall  continue  in  force  until  the  15th  of  July,  183% 
and  in  any  succeeding  year  for  one  year. 

Persons  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  must  take  out  a 
certificate,  with  a  duty  of  £2.  (which  shall  be  in  force  for 
the  same  period  as  the  license),  under  a  penalty  of  £20. 

Collectors  to  make  out  a  list  of  persons  licensed  (o 
deal  in  game,  and  shall  at  all  reasonable  hours  produce 
such  list  to  any  person,  on  making  a  verbal  application 
for  inspection,  for  one  shilling. 

Only  one  license  for  partners. 

On  commission  of  any  offence  against  the  act» 
license  to  be  void. 

Penalty  for  killing  game  without  a  certificate,  not 
exceeding  £5.,  but  to  be  cumulative. 

Penalty  for  destroying  or  taking  the  eggs  of  the 
grouse,  swan,  wild  duck,  teal,  or  widgeon,  for  every  egg^ 
five  shillings. 
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Penalty  for  selling  game  without  a  license^  and  on 
oertificated  persons  selling  to  unlicensed  persons^  for 
every  head  of  game,  not  exceeding  £2. 

Penalty  on  unlicensed  persons  buying  game,  except 
from  licensed  dealers,  for  every  head  of  game,  not  ex- 
ceeding £5. 

Penalty  on  licensed  dealers,  buying  game  from  un- 
oertificated  or  unlicensed  persons,  not  exceeding  £10. 

Buying  and  selling  game  by  any  person  employed 
on  behalf  of  any  licensed  dealer,  and  acting  in  his 
usual  course  of.  business  upon  the  premises,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  lawful,  and  any  licensed  dealer  may  sell 
any  game  which  shall  have  been  sent  to  him  to  be  sold 
ca  account  of  any  other  licensed  dealer. 

If  any  person  shall  trespass  in  the  day-time  upon 
any  land  in  search  of  game  or  woodcocks,  snipes, 
quails,  landrails,  or  conies,  he  shall,  on  conviction  be- 
fore a  justice,  forfeit  not  exceeding  £2. ;  and  if  any 
persons,  to  the  number  of  five  or  more  together,  shall 
commit  any  trespass,  by  entering  in  the  day-time  upon 
any  land  in  search  of  game,  &c.,  each  shall  forfeit  not 
exceeding  £5. ;  and  in  defence  any  matter  may  be 
proved  which  would  have  been  a  defence  to  an  action 
at  law  at  such  trespass,  and  where  the  occupier  of  the 
land,  not  being  entitled  to  the  game,  allows  any  person 
to  kill  it,  the  party  entitled  to  the  game  may  enforce 
the  penalty. 

Trespassers  in  search  of  game,  &c,,  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  party  entitled  to  the  game,  or  by  any 
gamekeeper  or  servant,  or  any  person  authorized  to 
tdl  their  names  and  abodes ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
or  giving  illusory  description,  or  of  continuing,  or  re- 
turning on  the  land,  may  be  apprehended  by  the  party 
aforesaid,  or  any  person  acting  in  his  aid,  and  con- 
veyed before  a  justice ;  penalty  not  exceeding  £5, 
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Fbaalty  on  five  or  more  persons  foond  armed,  usiDg 
violence,  &c.,  to  prevent  being  required  to  leave  the 
land,  not  exceeding  £5. 

Penalty  for  trespass  in  day-time,  t.  e.  between  sun* 
rise  and  sun-set,  in  her  majesty's  forest,  not  exceed- 
ing £5. 

The  provisions  as  to  trespasserB  not  to  apply  to 
persons  hunting,  having  right  of  free-chase ;  nor  lords 
of  manors  and  their  gamekeepers. 

When  any  person  shall  be  found  either  by  day  or 
by  night  upon  any  land  in  search  of  game,  and  AsH 
have  in  his  possession  any  game  appearing  to  be  re^ 
cently  killed,  any  person  having  the  right  of  kiDing 
game  upon  such  land,  or  any  gamekeeper,  or  servant, 
or  any  person  acting  in  aid  of  hun,  may  d^nand  of 
the  person  so  found  such  game  in  his  possession ;  and 
in  case  such  person  shall  not  immediatdy  deliy^r  ap 
such  game,  may  seize  and  take  the  same  from  him,  for 
the  use  of  the  person  entitled  tx>  the  game  upon  sudi 
huid. 

Penalties  for  offences  against  thb  act,  to  be  given  to 
the  parish  to  be  applied  to  the  county  rate. 

Time  for  payment  of  penalties  and  c^  imprisonment 
for  non-payment  in  the  discretion  of  the  justices ;  two 
months  tmly  under  the  sum  of  £5. ;  three  months  ooly 
for  above  £5. 

If  any  person  summoned  by  a  justice,  shall  neglect 
to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  no  rea- 
sonable cause  for  his  absence  shall  be  proved,  or  on 
appearing  shall  refuse  to  be  examined  on  oath,  touch- 
ing any  offence  by  the  justices,  he  shall  forfeit  not  ex« 
ceeding  £5. 

Prosecution  for  offences  to  commence  within  three 
calendar  months,  and  the  parties  charged  or  sum- 
m  '  icd»  not  appearing,  or  likely  to  s^bscond,  justice 
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may  iBSue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehending  the  party 
before  him. 

Prosecutor  not  required  to  prove  a  negative^  but  the 
party  seeking  to  avail  himself  of  any  certificate,  license, 
consent,  or  authority,  shall  be  bound  to  prove  the 
same. 

Any  person  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  to  be  holden  not  less  than  twelve 
days  after  the  conviction,  for  the  county,  riding,  di« 
vision,  liberty,  franchise,  city,  or  town,  wherein  the 
cause  of  complaint  shall  have  arisen,  but  a  notice  in 
writing  of  the  cause  of  such  appeal,  within  three  days 
after  such  conviction,  and  sev^i  clear  days,  at  the 
least,  before  such  sessions  is  to  be  given,  and  the  party 
either  to  remain  in  cOdtody  until  the  sessions,  or 
within  such  three  days  enter  into  a  recognizance  with 
a  sufficient  surety,  before  a  justice,  to  appear  at  the 
aaid  sessions,  and  to  try  such  appeal,  and  to  abide  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  and  to  pay  costs ;  and  after 
such  notice  and  recognizance,  the  justice  shall  liberate 
such  person,  if  iu  custody ;  and  the  sessions  shall  de* 
termine  the  appeal,  and  make  such  return  therein  as 
to  them  shall  seem  meet,  and  order  the  defendant  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  conviction,  and  to  pay 
costs ;  and  if  necessary  issue  process  for  enforcing 
such  judgment. 

This  act  not  to  preclude  actions  for  trespass,  but  no 
double  proceedings  for  the  same  trespass  can  be 
had. 

Actions  and  prosecutions  for  any  thing  done  in 
pursuance  of  this  act  shall  be  commenced  within  six 
calendar  months,  and  notice  in  writing  of  the  cause 
of  such  action  shall  be  given  to  the  defendant  one 
calendar  month  at  least  before  the  action,  and  no 
plaintiff  shall  recover  if  tender  of  sufficient  amends  he 
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made,  or  if  a  safllcient  sum  of  maoffy  be  paid  iBto 
court  by  the  defendant.  . 
This  act  not  to  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 


Cbrtificatk. 

By  the  act  of  25  George  III.  c.  20,  every  penoa 
(except  the  royal  fisimily)  in  Great  Britain,  who  shall 
use  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine  for  the  takiag 
or  destroying  of  game  (not  being  a  gamekeeper),  ^hall 
annually  procure  a  certificate  firom  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  charged  with  a  stamp  duty  of  two  guineas. 
This  stamp-duty  was  afterwards  raised  to  three 
guineas;  and,  in  the  48  George  III.  c.  55,  the 
statute  underwent  a  sort  of  revision ;  and  the  sports- 
man is  now  to  apply  to  the  collector  of  the  taxes,  who 
will  receive  the  money  for  the  certificate  (which  is 
three  guineas  and  a  half,)  and  give  a  receipt  for  the 
same,  for  whidh  receipt  he  is  legally  authorized  to  de- 
mand one  shilling.  The  receipt  thus  obtained  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  commissioners  actiDg  for 
the  distrkt,  who  yrill,  in  return,  give  the  requisite  cer? 
tificate,  without  any  additional  expense.  A  game? 
keeper's  certificate  m\ist  be  obtained  in  the  same  way, 
the  expense  of  which  is  twenty-five  shillings,  if  he  be 
an  assessed  servant ;  and,  if  not  an  assessed  sem^t^ 
three  guineas  and  a  half. 

The  act  of  48  George  III.  also  added  several  birds 
(namely,  the  woodcock,  snipe,  and  land^rail)  to  the 
fist  of  game,  as  well  as  the  rabbit ;  with,  however,  the 
following  exceptions: — the  taking  of  woodcocks  or 
mipes  in  nets  or  springes,  and  the  taking  or  destroy- 
ing  rabbits  in  warrens, .  or  any  inclosed  ground ;  or  by 
any  person  in  Ifmd  which  he  occupies. 
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It  should  be  observed,  that  merely  the  cerlafioate  will 
not  enable  a  person  to  kill  game :  he  most  also  possess 
the  qualifications  by  property  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  and  explained.  Tf  a  qualified  person  sport 
without  a  certificate,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds ;  if  a  non-qualified  person  kill  or  hunt  for  game 
toith  a  certificate,  he  still  subjects  himself  to  a  penalty 
of  five  pounds. 

The  commissioners  for  the  afiairs  of  taxes  must 
annually  insert,  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  county,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  persons 
who  have  procured  certificates. 


Trespass. 

This  term  applies  either  to  qualified  or  non-qualified 
persons;  and  means  literally  the  entry  of  one  maa 
upon  the  grounds  of  another,  without  the  occupier^s 
permission,  and  doing  some  damage,  however  triflingy 
to  his  real  property,  for  which  an  action  may  be 
brought,  and  satis^ction  obtained  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  mischief,  or  the  malicious  intention  of 
the  trespasser.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  preveat,  as 
much  as  possible,  vexatious  litigation,  it  is  enacted,  by 
43  Elizabeth  and  22  and  23  Charles  £1,  that  where 
less  damages  than  forty  shillings  are  given  by  the  jury, 
the  plaintiff  shall  be  allowed  no  more  costs  than 
damages ;  unless  (see  8  and  9  William  and  Mary, 
c,  1 1)  it  shall  appear  that  the  trespass  was  wUfid  and 
malicums,  in  which  case  the  plaint^  shall  recover  fuH 
costs  of  suit. 

A  man  becomes  a  wUful  and  malichus  trespasser, 
in  the  legal  sense  of  the  teTm,  if  he  enter  again  upoa 
the  land  or  manor  from  which  he  has  been  desirod^ 
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either  verbally  or  by  a  writtm  Botioe^  ta  abstaia.  The 
occupier  of  land  can,  oa  such  kind,  demand  the 
address  of  a  sportsman,  or  tbe  sight  of  his  certificate, 
a  refusal  of  which  subjects  the  party  to  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds.  This  demand  may  also  be  made  by 
any  assesses  or  collector  of  taxes  the  parish,  coomus- 
sioner^  surveyor,  inspectpr,  gamekeeper  of  the  manor, 
or  the  landlord  or  lessee  of  the  land  upon  whidi  the 
sportsman  is  found. 

A  verbal  notice  from  the  occupier  or  landlord  is 
sufficient ;  and,  indeed,  the  occupier  o(  hmd  has  a  legal 
right  to  order  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  even  his  own 
landlord,  to  abstain  from  sporting  on  the  ground  he 
occupies,  unless  he  has  secured  this  privilege  by  a 
clause  in  the  lease,  which  sporting  landlords  generally 
take  care  to  have  inserted. 

From  either  keeper,  or  a  lord  of  a  manor,  .a  verbal 

notice  is  not  sufficient;   as  keepers  generally  carry 

printed  notices,  which  ought  to  be  drawn  up  in  th^ 

following  majiner : 

'  Mvch  13,  1844. 

'  To  Mr. 

*  I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  if  you  hunt,  set, 
net,  hawk,  fish,  or  fowl^  or  use  any  other  method,  to 
destroy  the  game  upon  any  of  my  lands,  maaoKS,  or 

royalties,  within ^ — ,  I  shaJl  deem  yon  a  walW 

trespasser,  and  proceed  against  you  as  the  law 
directs. 


'  To  Mr. 


This  notice  must  be  signed  by  every  tenant  or 
occupier  of  land  thronghoiit  the  mao^r  : — ^if  any 
tenant  o^use  his  signature;  the  notice  will  not  extend 
to,  the.  laad  of  whidh  h^  is  in   posaesaion ;  but  tiie 
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fliandate  of  the  lord  is  generally  availing  (if  the  lease 
provide  no  remedy).  As  the  lord  is  seldom  owner  of 
the  whole  fee-simple  of  the  manor,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  occupiers  of  land  independent  of  him 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  notices,  and  from 
such  land  he  cannot  debar  the  sportsman,  if  the  oc- 
cupier have  no  objection  to  his  sporting  on  it. 

N.  B.  A  trespass  is  deemed  toilful  (though  no 
damage  may  have  been  done)  where  the  sportsman 
come  upon  grotmd  from  which  he  has  been  legally 
noticed  to  abstain. 

A  notice  remains  in  force  for  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  is  given;  with  this  exception, 
however,  that  if  the  manor  change  its  lord^  a  second 
notice  from  the  new  lord  will  be  necessary;  or,  if 
any  of  the  land  change  its  occupieri  a  new  notice  by 
the  new  occupier  must  be  given. 


A   FREE  WARRBK« 


Is*  a  franchise  granted  by  the  king  for  the  custody 
of  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  namely,  hares,  rabbits, 
partridges^  and  pheasants ;  but  this  franchise  is  now 
little  known,  the  name  being  retained  principally  in 
ground  set  apart  for  breeding  rabbits.    2  Black.  Cam. 


SEASONS   FOR   HUNTING   OR   DESTROYING   GAME. 

The  season  for  shooting  grouse  (called  red  game) 
commences  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  concludes  on 
the  10th  of  December.  Heath-fowl  (black  game) 
begins  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  10th 
of  December.    The  pheasant  season  begins  the  1st  of 

4h 


{ 
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October,  and  concludea  with  the  Ist  of  F^bipary^.  The 
partridge  season  commences  on  the  Ist  of  SeptembeCi 
and  ends  the  1st  of  Febroaiy.  Bustard  shooting  com- 
mences the  1st  of  September,  and  conclndes  the  1st 
of  March.  The  mere  possession  of  any  of  these  birds 
at  any  other  period  of  the  year  (except  such^  as  mft) 
be  kept  tame)  subjects  the  party  (1  &  2  Will.  IV), 
on  conviction  before  two  justices,  to  a  penalty  of  oot 
more  than  twenty  shilling  for  every  head  of  gaooeso 
killed  or  taken,  as  the  said  justipes  shall  think  «fit,  to^ 
gether  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction. 

In  new  forests,  the  season  for  heath*fowl  does  not 
commenoe  till  the  Ist  of  September. 

Upon  grower  mountauis,  or  wastes,  the  ocevpUri^ 
forbidden  to  bum  heath,  furze,  &c.  between  the  2d  of 
February  and  the  24th  of  June,  upon  pain  of  being 
committed  to  the  house  of  qorrection,  there  to  bo 
whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  month,  nor  less  than  ten  days. 

The  taking  of  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  &c.  be- 
tween the  1st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  October,  reudcrt 
the  party  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  shilHap 
(9  Anne,  25,  and  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32). 

The  season  for  hare  hunting  is  from  MichaelmaB 
till  Candlemas ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  'be  aay 
penalty  attached  to  the  infraction  of  this  law. 

For  tracing  hares  in  the  snow  a  penalty  of  tweaty 
shillings  is  inflicted  (  1  Jac.  I.  c.  27),  and  the  takioy 
them  in  snares  or  gins  is  punished  in  the  same  m^- 
ner.  The  22d  and  23d  Car.  II.  inflicts  a  penalf  oi 
ten  shillings  for  this  offence.  These  acts,  how«^» 
are  not  resorted  to;  for  the  true  sportsman  ^ 
never  be  guilty  of  such  offences,  and  the  poacher  i« 
^raore  effectually  punished  by  the  fine  attached  t^ 
tbis  want  of  certificate,  &c. 
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For  wocidQQidi»  or  snipes  there  is  no  specified  time. 

To  hunt  or  destroy  game  on  a  Smidny  or  oa 
ChnBtmw  day,  or  in  the  ni^t  (which  shall  be 
deemed  to  oommeoce  the  first  hour  after  simset,  and 
conclude  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before 
suorise},  rwders  the  party  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  tbaa  fiye  pounds,  Tnth  costs,  on  conviction 
before  two  justices  (1st  and  2nd  Will.  IV). 

By  1st  and  2d  William  IV. ,  the  penalty  an  persons 
tifspassing  in  the  day-time  upon  lands  in  search  of 
game^  is  forty  shillings  and  costs ;  and,  if  five  or 
mtfte  persons  together  trespass  in  the  day-time  upon 
any  land  in  pursuit  of  game,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
fuails,  landrail,  or  coneys,  each  of  such  persons  shall 
forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  one 
justice  may  think  fit,  with  the  costs  of  the  convic* 
tion.  And  where  the  occupier  of  the  land,  not  be- 
ing entitled  to  the  game,  allows  any  person  to  kill 
it,  the  party  entitled  to  the  game  may  enforce  the 
penalty.  Such  trespassers  may  be'  required  to  quit 
Uie  kysd^and  to  tell  their  names  and  abddes ;  and, 
incase  of  rdusal^  may  be  arrested,  the  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds :  but  parties  so  arrested  must 
be  discharged  unless  brought  befwe  a  justice  within 
twdve  houvs, 

By  the  same  act,  where  five  or  more  persons  are 
£t>und  on  angr  land,  or  in  any  of  his  majesty's  forests, 
&c.  in  the  day-time,  in  search  of  game,  &c.  being 
armed  with  a  gun>  and  by  violence,  intimidation, 
or  menace,  prevent,  or  endeavour  to  ]»*event  any 
person  from  approaching  them  to  require  them  to 
9^t  the  land,  or  tell  their  names  and  abode  re- 
spectively, such  persons  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  pounds  each,  which  two  justices  may 
think  fit,  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction,  in  addi- 
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tkm  to,  and  indepeadBBt  of  nsaj  other  penalty  to 
which  they  may  be  liable  under  tbia  act. 

The  pmalty  for  tieqpaaa  in  the  dajr^time  isk  ktf 
majibty'a  foiMta,  &c.  is  forty  ahfllings  and  eosts ;  and 
day-time  shall  be  deemed  to  commence  atthe  be* 
giming  of  the  last  hoar  befive  son-rise,  and  to  con- 
efaide  at  the  first  hoar  after  sanset,  fw  tke  paipwes 
of  this  act 

Beraons  not  having  a .  ri^  ot  permission  to  kill 
game,  who  . shall  wilfiilly  take  out  or  destroy  in. tbs 
nest,  the  eggs  of  any  bird  of  game,  swan,  ivild  diick» 
teal,  orwidgeon^  or  knowingly  have  in  their  posses- 
sion or  contrQl  any  such  eggs  so  takWi  sbldlj  on  cos* 
viction  b^ore  two  justices,  p^  for  every  sodi  egf 
any  sum  of  money  not  e^foe^diog  five  sbilljcigs^  with 
costs  (Ist and2d  Wm.  IV.  a  3^, 


OF  TRAJ^PICmO  IN   GAMB. 

The  act  1st  and  2d  Will.  IV.  repeals  all  former 
acts  which  prohibit  the  sale  of  game,  and  enacts  that 
in  every  month  of  July,  the  justices  of  every  county, 
&c,  shall  hold  a  special  session,  or  seven  days'  notice, 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  licenses  to  deal  in  game ; 
and  the  majority  assembled  at  such  sessbns,  not  being 
Vbss  than  two,  are  authoriaed  to  grants  if  they  tlnak 
fit,  to  any  householder,  or  keeper,  of  a  shop  or  stall 
within  such  district,  &c.  9^  nat  bei^g  an  innkeeper, 
or  lipensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail^  or  owner,  guard,  or 
driver  of  any  ooac^  stage-wagon,  4pc.|  not  being  a 
carrier  or  higgler,  nor  being  in  the  employment  of  any 
such  persons,  a  license,  empowering  the  person  t<^ 
whom  it  is  granted  to  buy  game  from  any  person  law- 
fully autl^rized  to  seU  it,  and  to  sell  the  same  at  one 
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lilace  imly,  Isept  by  the  pferson  lo  lieeiised ;  piovidei 
that  such  peracm  keep  oa  the  outside  of  the  fiont  of 
ioB  house>  &c.  m  legible  characters,  his  christiaa  and 
dmrDaDie,  with  the  words,  '^  Ucmaed  to  deal  in  game  ;'' 
such  lioense  to  caDtiiMxe  ia  £3cee  one  year  after  the 
granting  thereof.  Persons  liocased.  to  deal  in  game 
Bentst  take  out  a  certificate,  with  a  duty  of  two  pounds. 

The  collectors  are  to  make  out  a  list  of  pecBOns 
licensed  to  deal  in  game :  one  license  is  sufficient 
where  they  are  partners  in  any  firm ;  and  licencea  be« 
come  void,  in  case  of  any  couTiction. 

The  p^udty  for  soling  game  without  a  license^  and 
Ml  certificated  persons  sdAing  ta  unlicensed  dealers,  ia 
forty  shiOings  and  costs. 

Innkeepers  may,  without  any  license  to  deal  in 
game,  sell  game  for  ccmsumption  in  their  own  houses^ 
such  game  having  been  procured  from  some  licensed 
person,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  possession  of  game  is  illegal  in  dealers  in  ten 
days,  and  in  other  persons  in  forty  days,  after  the  ex* 
{Oration  of  the  season. 


PARTICULAR   LAWS  TO   IPRETBNT  THE   IMPROPBR  DE- 
I  STRUCTION   OF   HARES. 


The  act  of  14th  and  15th  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  inflicts 
a  penalty  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  for  tracing 
and  killing  h  hare  in  the  snow.  By  the  1st  of  James 
r.  c.  27,  three  months'  imprisonment  itf  inflicted  on 
t9i6  offender  for  either  tracing  or  ot^wising  a  hare  in  the 
snow ;  unless  the  offending  party  pay  to  the  church- 
wardens, for  the  use  of  the  poor,  twenty  shiDings  for 
every  hare,  or  within  one  month  after  commitment 
becomes  bound  with  two  sureties,  in  twenty  pounds 
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each,  not  to  offisnd  i^na  in  like  manner.  l>ro  mt- 
neBseo  €ure  necessary  in  thia  case,  as  abo  two  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  same  penalty  (hy  the  same  act)  is  also  inflieted 
for  taking  hares  with  hare-pipes,  snares,  or  any  other 
4   engines ;  and,  to  convict,  two  witnesses  and  two  jos- 
tioes  are  necessary,  as  in  the  precedii^  case. 

By  the  22d  and  23d  of  Charles  XL  c.  25,  if  any 
person  be  found  nsing  or  setting  any  snare^  or  other 
engine,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hares,  he  shall  make 
the  injured  party  such  recompense  as  the  justice  d 
the  peace  shall  appoint,  and  pay  down  immediatdy 
for  the  use  ot  the  poor,  a  snm  not  exceeding  tea 
shillings ;  or  be  committed  to  the  house  of  corre^^on 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  one  month*  In  this  case, 
the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  one  justice,  is  suffi* 
cient ;  but  it  most  take  place  within  a  month  after  the 
offence  is  committed. 


Babbits  and  PiGBdifs. 

By  3d  James  I.  no  person  has  a  right  to  hunt  or 
kill  coneys,  unless  possessed  of  hereditaments  of  the 
yearly  value  of  forty  pounds,  or  be  worth  in  goods  two 
hundbred  pounds,  or  have  an  inclosed  rabbit-ground  of 
the  value  of  forty  shillings  a  year.  An  infiiBgement 
of  this  law  subjects  the  offender  to  have  his  dogs  or 
engines  seized  by  aiiy  person  having  hereditam^ts 
in  fee,  in  tail,  or  for  life,  of  the  annual  value  of  cue 
hundred  pounds  in  his  own  right,  or  that  of  his  wife; 
who  is  entitled  to  keep  them  for  his  own  ose. 

By  22d  and  23d  Charles  U.  c.  25,  it  is  enacted,  that 
if  any  person  shall,  at  any  time,  enter  any  ground  law* 
fully  used  for  breeding  or  keeping  rabbits  (whether 
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mdoftedor  not),  and  chaBe  or  kill  any  of  these  animals, 
against  the  will  of  the  owner,  not  having  lawful  title  so 
to  do,  shall  upon  conviction  by  one  witness,  or  his  own 
confession,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  to  the 
injured  party  treble  damages  and  cost»,  be  imprisoned 
for  three  months,  and  find  security  for  future  good 
behaviour :  but  the  prosecution  must  be  commenced 
before  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  ofience 
has  been  committed. 

By  the  same  statute  it  is  also  enacted,  that  no  per-^ 
son  shall  kill  or  take  in  the  night  any  rabbits  upon  the 
borders  of  warrens  or  other  grounds  lawfully  used  fbr 
keeping  coneys,  except  the  owner  or  lawful  possessor 
of  the  ground  upon  which  such  rabbits  may  be  found, 
or  a  person  employed  by  such  owner  or  possessore 
Any  oflbnce  subjects  the  party  to  make  such  satiS'- 
&ctxm  as  the  justice  shall  think  proper,  and  to  forfeit^ 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  a  sum  not'  exceeding  ten 
shillings,  or  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month.  This  penalty 
too  is  inflicted,  by  the  same  act,  upon  any  person 
found  setting  or  using  any  snares  or  other  engines  for 
the' taking  or  destroying  of  coneys; 

By  9th  Geo.  I.  c.  22,  (caUed  the  Black  Att)  any 
person  euteringi  armed  and  disguised^  any  grounds 
where  rabbits  are  lawfully  kept,  and  robbing  the  same ; 
or  who  shall,  though  not  armed  and  disguised^  rescue 
aay  person  in  custody  for  such  an  oflmce,  or  procure 
aiqr  person  to  join  him  in  such  an  act,  such  person 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clei^. 

The  act  of  Sth  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  makes  it  transpor- 
tation for  seven  years,  or  such  lesser  punishment  by 
whipping,  imprisonment,  or  fine,  as  the  court  shall 
thiak  fit,  for  any  person  to  enter  any  rabbit-ground 
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m  the  night  time,  atid  there  take  or  kill  any  cooejr 
against  the  will  of  the  owner,  or  aid  and  assist 
therein. 

If  rabbits,  however,  come  upon  a  person's  groond, 
and  damage  his  herbage  or  corn,  it  is  lawful  for  him 
to  kill  them. 

Any  person  who  shall  shoot,  or  destroy  in  any  man- 
ner, any  pigeon,  shall,  on  conviction  before  two  jus- 
tices, on  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  or  on  his  own 
confession,  pay,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  twenty  shil- 
lings for  every  pigeon ;  or  be  committed  to  gaol  for 
three  months,  and  within  one  month  after  commitment 
find  sureties  not  to  ofiend  again. 

However,  by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  29,  one  witness  and  one 
justice  are  sufficient;  and  the  offender  is  to  forfdt 
twenty  shillings  to  the  person  who  prosecutes,  or  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar 
months,  nor  less  than  one. 

By  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  s.  33,  to  kill,  wound, 
or  take  any  house-dove,  or  pigeon,  under  circom- 
stances  that  do  not  amount  to  larceny,  subjects  the 
offender  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  over 
and  above  the  value  of  the  bird. 

N.  B.  A  man  has  a  right  to  shoot  pigeons  as  well 
as  rabbits,  if  he  finds  them  destrojong  his  com. 

The  8th  of  Geo.  I.  c.  19,  provides,  that,  if  any  per- 
son  shall  be  liable  to  any  pecuniary  penalty,  upon 
conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  respecting 
game,  the  prosecutor  may,  if  he  think  proper,  sue  for 
the  whole  of  such  penalties  (2  George  III.)  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster ;  and,  if  he  recover  die  same, 
shall  be  allowed  double  costs,  and  no  part  of  such 
penalty  paid  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  But  such  action 
must  be  brought  within  six  months  after  the  offence, 
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and  in  the  naine  of  the  attorney-general,  or  some 
ofllcer  of  the  stamp  duties.    Bum's  Inst. 


Dogs.  '  -    -  • 

Tt  k  provided)  by  10  Qeo.  III.  c.  18»  that  if  any 
person  shall  steal  any  dog  or  dogs  of  any  kind  or  sort 
whatsoever,  not  only  from  the  owner,  but  from  any 
person  to  whom  such  dog  or  dogs  may  have  been  en- 
trusted ;  or  shall  sell,  buy,  recewe,  harbour,  detam,  or 
keep,  any  such  dog  or  dogs,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
stolen,  every  such  offender,  being  thereof  convicted,  on 
the  oath  of  one  witness,  or  on  his  own  confession,  be- 
fore two  justices,  shall,  for  the  first  offence^  forfeitja 
sum  not  exceeding  thirty,  nor  less  than  twenty  pounds, 
at  the  discretion  of  such  two  justices ;  together  with 
all  charges  previous  to  and  attending  such  conviction, 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  said  justices.  And  if  such 
penalty  is  not  forthwith  paid,  the  ofender  shall  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  or  common  gaol, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six,  nor  exceeding  twelve 
calendar  months,  or  until  the  said  penalties  and  charges 
are  psud. 

If  such  person  be  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  he 
shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty,  nor  less  than 
thirty  pounds,  together  with  the  expense  attending 
such  conviction;  and,  in  case  of  non-payment,  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  or  common 
gad,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  eighteen,  nor  less 
than  twelve  months,  or  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid ; 
one  moiety  of  such  penalty  to  the  informer,  and  the 
odier  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  has 
been  committed:  and  such  justices  shall  order  the 
offender  to  be  publicly  whipped  within  three  days  after 
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oommitmeBt,  in  the  town  wfaerdn  sach  gaol  or  house 
of  correction  shall  be,  between  the  hours  of  twdveaod 
one  in  the  day-time. 

A  justice  of  peace,  npon  information,  may  gruit 
a  warrant  to  search  for  any  dog  or  dogs  stolen  as 
aforesaid:  and  in  case  either  dog  or  his  skin  shall 
be  found,  the  said  justice  shall  take  and  restore 
such  dog  or  skin  to  its  right  owner,  and  the  penoa 
in  whose  possession  or  custody  such  dog  or  sldn  was 
found  (such  person  being  privy  to  the  theft)  shall  be 
UaUe  to  the  like  p^ialties  and  punishments  as  are 
inflicted  on  persons  convicted  oi  stealing  any  dog  or 
dogs  under  this  act.  However,  should  anypersoa 
think  himself  aggrieved  by  any  thing  done  in  par- 
suanoe  of  this  act,  he  may  appeal  to  the  next  general 
quarter^sessions,  within /our  dajrs  after  the  cause  of 
complaint  shall  arise,  such  appellant  fp^ving  fourteen 
days'  notice  in  writing  of  his  intenti<m  to  appeal; 
and  the  justices  at  such  sessicms  shall  determine  the 
appeal  in  a  summary  way,  and  award  such  costs  as 
they  think  prop»;  which  determination  shall  be 
finaL 

There  must  certainly  be  a  mistake  of  f4mr  for  four- 
teen^  or  fourteen  for  four  ^  for  an  appellant  cannot  give 
fourteen  days*  notice  within  four  days  after  the  cause  of 
complaint. 

The  owner  of  a  mischievous  dog,  if  suffered  to  be 
at  large  unmuzzled,  may  be  indicted,  and  an  actioD 
for  damages  will,  in  sucii  case,  lie  against  him ;  such 
action,  however,  cannot  be  brought,  unless  the  owner 
had  notice  of  his  having  bit  some  person  once  be- 
fore. 

An  action  will  also  lie  against  a  man  for  keeping  a 
dog  accustomed  to  bite  sheep,  provided  it  can  be  < 
proved  that  the  owner  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of  such 
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'  a  pnctioe ;  and  his  having  tmce  wounded  or  killed  a 
I  sheep,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  it. 

If  a  dog  fall  upon  another,  the  owner  of  the  attacked 

dog  may  beat,  and  even  kill,  his  enemy,  in  order  to 

save  him. 


Duty  on  Doos. 

Every  person  who  shall  keep  any  greyhound,  hound, 
pointer,  setting-dog,  spaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier,  or 
who  shall  keep  two  or  more  dogs,  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion or  denomination  the  same  may  be,  shall  annually 
pay  fourteen  shillings  for  each. 

And  every  person  who  shall  inhabit  any  dwelling- 
house  assessed  to  any  of  the  duties  on  inhabited 
houses,  or  on  windows  or  lights,  and  shall  keep  one 
dog  and  no  more,  not  being  of  the  above  description, 
shall  pay  eight  shillings  annually  for  such  dog. 

The  duty  does  not  extend  to  dogs  under  six  months 
old  ;  the  proof  of  the  age  to  lie  with  the  owner,  on  an 
appeal  to  the  commissioners. 

Persons  compounding  for  their  hounds  are  charged 
thirty-six  pounds 


Legal  Fropbrty. 

The  legal  property  which  qualified  persons  havi., 
generally  continues  so  long  only  as  the  game  remains 
]  within  the  limits  of  the  manor  or  liberty  of  the  owner ; 
yet  it  is  held,  that  if,  after  having  been  started  upon  a 
person's  own  grounds,  it  be  pursued  and  killed  on 
those  of  another,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  the  property 
of  him  who  started  it,  because  the  possession  which  he 
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gained  by  finding  it  within  his  otjtm  liberty  is  continuei 
by  the  immediate  pursuit,  1 1  Mod.  Rep.  75.  But  if  it 
be  started  on  another  num'^  ground,  and  killed  there,  it 
will  belong  to  him  on  whose  ground  it  was  killed,  this 
property  arising  ratione  soli.     Lord  Raym.  251. 

Moreover,  if,  having  been  started  on  another  per- 
son's ground,  it  be  killed  on  that  of  a  third  person,  it 
will  belong  neither  to  him.  on  whose  ground  it  was 
started,  nor  to  him  on  whose  ground  it  was  killed, 
but  to  the  person  who  killed  it,  though  he  will  be 
guilty  of  a  trespass  on  the  grounds  of  both  the  other 
persons. 

But  if  a  stranger  start  game  in  the  chase  or  free 
warren  of  one  man,  and  hunt  it  into  the  liberty  of 
another,  the  property  will  continue  in  the  owner  of 
the  chase  or  warren,  and  the  keeper  may  pursue  and 
retake  it ;  for,  whilst  the  keeper  pursues  it,  it  does 
not  in  law  pass  into  a  new  liberty. 


A  Chase 

Is  a  privileged  place  for  the  keeping  of  beasts  of 
chase  of  royal  game,  with  exclusive  power  of  hunting 
therein.     2  Black  Com.  38. 


A  Gamekeeper. 

The  23d  of  Charles  II.  c.  22,  s.  2,  authorizes  lords 
of  manors,  or  other  royalties,  not  under  the  degree 
of  an  esquire,  to  appoint  gamekeepers  within  their 
manors  or  royalties,  to  take  and  seize  all  guns,  bows, 
greyhounds,  setting-dogs,  lurchers,  &c.  ferrets,  tram- 
mels, nets,  engines,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  and  / 
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killing  game.  This  act  merely  empowers  gamekeepers 
to  use  means  to  prevent  the  illegal  destruction  of  game; 
but  the  5th  of  Anne,  c.  1 4,  s.  4,  enables  these  game- 
keepers to  kill  game  upon  the  manors  for  which  they 
are  deputed,  for  the  use  of  their  master.  No  certi- 
ficate on  which  less  than  three  guineas  and  a  half  is 
chargeable  can  authorize  a  gamekeeper  to  sell  game, 
except  on  authority  of  his  master ;  and  any  gamekeeper 
so  selling  game  without  a  written  authority  may  be 
proceeded  against  as  if  he  had  no  certificate  at  all. 

The  9th  of  Anne,  c.  25,  prevents  the  appointment 
of  more  than  one  gamekeeper  to  one  manor,  though, 
prior  to  this  period,  the  number  was  unlimited.  The 
act  also  enjoins  that  the  name  of  the  person  appointed 
shall  be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  and  a  certificate  granted  on  the  payment  of 
one  shilling ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  such  registers  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds  is  attached*  This,  again,  is 
rendered  null  by  25  George  III.  c.  5,  s.  2,  which 
enacts  that  the  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper  shall 
be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  a  cer- 
tificate obtained  of  such  registry,  under  a  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds.  Gamekeepers  of  the  royal  family 
are  exempt  from  this,  and  the  royal  family  themselves 
procure  no  certificate.  The  following  is  the  form  of  a 
gamekeeper's  deputation : — 

*  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.  of 

,  in  the  county  of ,  lord  of  the  manor  of 

,  in  the  same  county,  have  nominated,  deputed, 

authorized,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do 

nominate,   depute,   authorize,   and  appoint  ,  of 

-,  to  be  gamekeeper  of  and  within  my  said  manor 

of  ,  with  full  power,  licence,  and  authority,  to 

pursue,  take,  and  kill  any  hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  or 
other  game  whatsoever,  in  and  upon  my  said  manor 
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of ,  formy  sole  and  immediate  use  and  benefit; 

and  also  to  take  and  seize  all  such  guns,  bows,  grey- 
hounds,  setting-dogs,  lurchers,  or  other  dogs,  ferrets, 
trammels,  low-bells,  hays,  or  other  nets,  hare-pipes, 
snares,  or  other  engines,  for  the  pursuing,  taking,  or 
killing  of  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges,  orotha 
game,  as  shall  be  used  within  the  precints  of  mj  said 
manor,  by  any  person  or  persons  who  by  law  are  pn^ 
hibited  to  keep  or  use  the  same.  In  witness  whereof 
I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  —  day 

•)1 , 

' ,  (Seal.) 

*  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of ^i 

of aforesaid.' 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  gamekeeper  to  carry  his  depu- 
tation, as  well  as  his  certificate,  with  him,  as  without 
one  or  other  of  these,  he  cannot  legally  demand  the 
name  or  certificate  of  any  other  person ;  and,  with 
them,  his  power  in  this  respect  ceases  the  moment  he 
sets  his  foot  off  his  own  manor. 

If,  however,  a  gamekeeper  be  qualified  in  his  own 
right,  he  has  no  occasion  to  enter  his  deputation. 
But  a  keeper  is  not  authorized,  by  any  statute^  to 
seize  game  which  he  may  find  in  the  possession  d 
poachers  even  on  his  own  manor,  though  it  is  lawAd 
for  him  to  ta^e  their  dogs,  nets,  or  other  implements. 
Also,  gamekeepers,  if  found  killing  game  off  the 
manors  for  which  they  are  appointed,  are  liable  to 
the  same  penalties  as  unqualified  persons.  The  cfoxj 
difference,  in  this  case,  between  them  is,  that  a  gam^ 
keeper's  gun  and  dogs  are  not  seizable ;  while  those 
of  an  unquaUfied  person  may  be  taken. 

However,  though  there  is  no  legal  authontjr  ^^ 
seizing  the  gun,  &c.  of  a  gamekeeper,  he  is  li&t>'^> 
should  he  be  seen  beating  otUif  for  game  on  another 
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manor,  to  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  having  no 
certificate,  and  also  five  pounds  more  as  being  dis- 
qualified. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  STRUCTUBE  OP  THE 

HORSE. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature,  designed  to  discuss  the  his- 
tory and  relative  diseases  of  both  horses  and  live 
stock  generally,  and  to  give  a  variety  of  useful  infor- 
mation as  well  for  the  practice  as  the  observation 
of  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  all  who  are  any 
ways  interested  in  the  rearing  and  cultivation  of  those 
animals  which  an  ever  bountiful  Providence  has  ren-* 
dered  capable  of  being  domesticated  to  the  service  and 
use  of  man,  it  would  be  of  little  utiUty,  and  indeed 
foreign  to  Qur  purpose,  to  enter  into  any  minute  and 
lengthened  detail  of  the  anatomy  of  those  animals  ;  and 
yet,  from  the  nature  of  diseases,  fractures,  and  other 
accidents  to  which  they  are  subject,  if  the  names  of 
certain  bones,  or  the  conformation  and  general  struc- 
ture of  particular  parts  of  the  system  were  totally  un- 
known, the  reader  would  be  somewhat  perplexed  in 
distinguishing  one  vein,  muscle,  &c.  from  another,  and 
thus  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  a  measure  might 
be  rendered  abortive,  or  the  symptoms  of  one  malady 
in  all  probability  be  mistaken  for  those  of  another  and 
fatal  termination  be  the  consequence. 

To  remedy  this,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  general  structure  of  the  ^orse,  being  the 
animal  now  under  consideration;  and  to  make  the 
subject  as  explicit  as  possible,  plates  will  be  found  in 
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the  work  illustrative  of  the  parts  especially  requisite 
to  be  studied. 


Plate   2. — ^Thk    Skeleton,   or    Bony    Structure 

OF  the  Horse, 

Consists  of  three  distinct  sections,  viz.,  the  head, 
the  trunks  and  the  extremities ;  which  are  8^n  sub- 
divided into  several  parts  or  portions. 

Bones  compose  the  basis  of  the  animal  machine, 
they  are  hard  and  insensible,  and  of  various  shapes, 
according  to  their  situation. 

1 .  The  Head. — ^Is  composed  of  the  following  bones, 
which  a  reference  to  Plate  2  wi]l  exemplify,  a,  the 
06  frontis,  or  forehead ;  h,  the  nasal  bones ;  c,  the  os 
lachrymalis ;  cf,  the  jugal  or  cheek  bone ;  e,  the  su- 
perior maxillary,  or  upper  jaw ;  /,  that  portion  which 
unites  with  the  palatine  and  jugal  bones ;  g,  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  bone  which  contains  the  upper  in- 
cuBor  teeth ;  A,  the  maxilla  posterior,  or  lower  jaw ; 
the  dark  shade  between  a,  c,  d,  is  the  orbit  of  the  eye ; 
t,  the  parietal,  or  vertical  bone ;  m,  n,  the  temporal 
bone,  consisting  of  the  squamous  and  petrous  por- 
tions ;  n,  the  petrous  division,  being  a  part  of  the 
internal  ear;  2,  o, |9,  the  occipital  or  knoll  bone;  o, 
marks  the  occipital  elevation ;  p,  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cess ;  2,  the  condyloid  process,  marking  its  junction 
with  the  atlas. 

2.  The  Neck. — JB,jB,  the  seven  cervical  vertebrse, 
or  bones  of  the  neck ;  a,  the  first  of  these  is  deno- 
minated the  atlas. 

3.  The  Spine.— Is  composed  of  the  eighteen  dorsal 
vertebrae,  I — 18;  the  lumber  vertebrae,  which  form 
the  loins,  six  in  number,  1 — 6 ;  the  sacrum,  five  in 
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number,  a,  b^  c,  d,  e,  and  the  coccygis  or  bones  of 
thetaU,  1—15. 

'I.  The  Thoraxy  Riba^  Shoulder,  and  Sternum. — ^The 
true  ribs  are  nine  in  number,  1 — 9  ;  and  are  so  de« 
nominated  from  their  cartilages  being  united  to  the 
sternum;  10 — 18,  mark  the  false  ribs,  their  carti- 
lages being  inserted  into  each  other ;  a,  the  head  which 
articulates  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  £rst  dor- 
sal vertebrae ;  6,  the  end  uniting  with  the  sternum ; 
C,  the  sternum ;  D,  the  scapula,  or  shoulder  blade ;  c, 
the  neck .;  d,  the  coracoid  process,  or  apophysis ;  g, 
the  anterior  spinatus  fossa ;  h,  the  spine ;  between  e 
and  /,  lies  the  base,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  carti- 
lage of  the  scapula ;  between  c  and  e,  is  the  posterior 

costa;  and  between  d  and/,  lies  the  anterior  costa. 

5.  The  Fore  Lege. — E,  the  humerus ;  f,  the  anterior 

head,  or  point  of  the  shoulder ;  i,  the  cervix  and  head, 
uniting  with  the  shoulder  blade ;  Z,  the  lower  head, 
muting  with  the  radius ;  F,  the  ulna ;  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, m,  forms  the  olecranon  or  elbow ;  n,  n,  the 
radius ;  Z,  Z,  the  carpris  or  knees,  consisting  of  seven 
bones.  IT,  H,  the  metacarpi,  or  shank  bones ;  o,  o, 
the  cannons  ;  and  p,  p,  the  small  metacarpi ;  j,  j,  the 
pastern  bones  ;  r,  r,  the  sessamoids  ^  «,  «,  the<x>ionetft, 
or  little  pastern  bones  ;  f ,  ty  the  coffin. 

6.  The  Pehis,  and  Hind  Legs, — Ij  the  pelvis,  made 
tip  of  three  bones ;  a,  6,  c,  the  illium  ;  cZ,  the  ischium ; 
and  e,  the  pubis ;  that  part  of  the  illium  a,  forms  the 
hip  or  haunch ;  g,  the  foramen  thyroideum ;  i,  the 
ft^mur,  or  thigh-bone ;  h,  the  cervix  and  head,  artioa- 
lating  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pelvis ;  «,  the 
great  throchanter;  ft,  Jk,  the  anterior  condyles;-  2,  Z, 
the  posterior  condyles;  m,  m,  the  patella,  or  stifle 
joints  ;  n,  n,  the  tibia ;  o,  o,  the  fibula  ;  L,  the  tarsis, 
or  hock,   consists   of  six  bones;  p,  p,  fonning  the 

4k 
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caleeSj  or  points  of  the  hock  ;  Af,  the  metataru ;  q^ 
the  cannon,  or  shank  ;  r,  r,  the  small  metatarsals ;  «, «, 
the  pasterns  ;  t,  t,  the  sessamoids ;  t,  t^  the  coronets ; 
II,  tf,  the  coffin  bones. 


Platb  4. — Viscera  of  the  Horse. 

the  stomach ;  B,  the  omentum ;  C,  C,  the  lobes 
of  the  liver ;  D,  the  spleen ;  JS,  E,  the  midrif,  or  dia- 
phragm ;  F,  Fy  the  two  kidnies ;  g^  the  tendinous  por- 
tion of  the  diaphragm ;  A,  the  passage  of  the  sesophagos 
through  the  chest  into  the  abdomen ;  k^  the  anterior 
aorta ;  L,  L,  L,  L,  the  divided  abdominal  muscles ; 
m,  m,  m,  m,  the  powerful  muscles  which  bend  the 
neck ;  ty  the  rings  of  the  cartilages  of  the  windpipe ; 

K,  the  urinarv  bladder. 


Plate  5. — The  Xieo   from  the  Shank  Bone,  anb 

THE  Stomach. 


1.  3%6  Leg  from  the  8hank  Bone. — a,  the  shank 
bone ;  i,  the  superior,  or  larger  pastern  bone :  c,  the 
inferior,  or  lesser  pastern  bone ;  d,  the  coffin,  or  foot 
bone ;  e,  the  navicular,  or  nut  bone ;  /,  the  sessamoid 
bone ;  ^,  the  inner  or  elastic  frog ;  A,  the  suspensory 
ligament,  inserted  into  the  sessamoid  bones;  »,  the 
large  flexor  tendon  of  the  leg ;  j^  a  ligament  uniting 
the  sessamoids  to  the  pastern  bones  ;  k,  the  short  in- 
ferior sessamoid  ligament ;  2,  the  inaertion  of  the  flexor 
tendon  into  the  small  pastern ;  m,  the  horny  frog ; 
n,  the  insertion  of  the  flexw  tendon  into  the  eoffio 
bone ;  0,  a  ligament  uniting  the  navicular  to  the  coffin 
bone ;  p,  the  crust,  or  wall  of  the  foot ;  9,  the  sensitive 
lamina,  uniting  the  crust  to  the  coffin  bone ;  r,  the 
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extensor  tendon,  inserted  into  the  pastern  and  coffin 
bones ;  s,  f,  the  union  of  the  upper  head  of  the  long 
pastern  bone,  and  the  inferior  head  of  the  shank  or 
1^  bone,  forming  the  fetlock  or  footlock  joint. 

2.  The  Stomach. — a,  the  aesophagus,  or  gullet  ex- 
tending to  the  stomach ;  b,  b,  the  margin  which 
separates  the  cuticular  from  the  villous  coats  of  the 
stomach ;  c,  the  entrance  of  the  gullet  into  the  sto- 
mach ;  dy  d,  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach  ;  e, 
the  communication  between  the  stomach  and  first  in- 
testine ;  /,  /,  /,  the  villous  or  mucous  portion  of  the 
stomach,  in  which  the  food  is  principally  digested ;  g, 
a  small  orifice  through  which,  a  portion  of  the  excre- 
tion of  the  pancreas  enters  the  intestine  ;  A,  the  orifice 
through  which  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  passes  into 
the  intestine  ;  the  two  pins  mark  the  two  tubes  here 
united. 


THE  END. 


ERRATA. 


Page  14,  line  13,  for  "  rooacular/'  reoJ  tendiitoua ;  p.  44,  1.  10,  for 
"  1  ounce/'  read  6  drachma;  p.  48,  1.  25, /or  "  jejanain,"  read  duo- 
denam ;  p.  82,  1.  1,  for  "  1  ounce,"  read  5  drachms  ;  p.  86,  1.  32,  for 
*' jugular,"  rcod  carotid ;  p.  148,  1.  18,  for  **  8  drachms,"  reacf  5  drachms ; 
p.  182,  lines  6  &  28,  for  *' scotum,"  read  scrotum;  p.  268,  I.  3, /or 
"  expectrance,"  read  expectorants. 
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